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This  periodical,   bcrn  twelve  years  ago  of    Pennsylva- 
German  stock  and   since  growing  in  wisdom  and   s4k; 
hs  household  of  its  birth,   being  ambitious    to    widen 
circle  of  acquaintanceship,  influence  and  service,  makes  v. 
tiii     issue  its  journalistic  bow   as  a  "popular"  monthly    jc 
nal  for  and  about  the    German    Element  of  the  United  Sti 
As  such   it    respectfully    asks    the  continuance  of    the     v. 
warm  friendships  already    formed   and  seeks  admission    into 
families  and  associations  where   it  lias  hitherto  been  a  stra    g- 
er.     As  constituent  parts  of   a  great   nation,  citizens  of    Ger- 
man*   ancestry   will    do    well   to  remember     the   rock    wh< 
they  are  hewn    and   help    our  country   benefit    by     what   two 
thousand     years   of     existence    as     a    people     has   taught     the 
Fatherland.     THE  PENNGERMAN1A  is  hereby    dedica 
as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  mch  worthy  < 
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As  the  editorial  finishing  touches  are  being  applied  to  this  number  I  am 
ing  for  the  gift  of  telepathy  to  enable  me   to    form   a   mental   | 

readers  think  about  the  issue  as  it  readies  them.    Souk-  arc  sure  to 

me  frankly  how  they  like  the  new  cover,  name,  scope  and  make-up — and  printer 

Others  will  not  do  this.     Fortunately  and   unfortunately    I   am   ; 

I  can  not  know  what  you  are  thinking  unless   you   tell   me.      I    will  be   | 

to  hear  from  many  of  our  readers.     But  whether   you   write   or   do  not 

hope  and  believe  you  will  be  pleased. 

About  the  new  name  and  cover  I  will  say  nothing  at  this  lime,  preferring  t« 
learn  what  you  think  about  them  regardless  of  my  personal  vie\ts. 

Respecting  the  contents  I  have  indicated   briefly    at   the   beginirng   of   som. 
departments  what  the  general  nature  of  the  reading  matter  will  be. 

How  each  reader  can  help  to  "boost"  "The     Venn     Ger mania"    J 
gested    on    the    second    page    of    the    cover.     It  will  be  an  easy  mater   I 
a   mighty    uplift   to   this   periodical   and  place  it  in  the  forefront  in 
current  literature   if  every  reader  puts  faith,    pluck,    and    team 
"game."     I  have  indicated  different  lines  oi  endeavor  so  a^  to  give  each   sul 
scriber  an  opportunity  to  do  something.    If   you  can  not   invest  m  i 
you  can  send  me  a  list  of  names  or  clip  coupons  and   invite  your   friends   ;• 
them. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  each  subscriber  feel    that    lie    (or   she)    is    a    ; 
part   of   the   magazine.      Without    subscribers  this  as  any  oilier  :• 
have  to  go  out  of  business.       With  them  we  can  "remove]ntountai  is."     The 
and  more  intimate  the  ties  are  between  publisher  and  edi:or  on  the  •  ne  ban  I  an. 
readers  on  the  other  hand  the  better  an  '  more  valuable  the  service  will  I  e 
proverbial  "latchstring"  is  out.     I  want  each   subscriber  :■•    Feel  an« 

welcome. 

Hitherto  the  aim  has  been  to  conduct  a    special   magazine   in   a 
with   the   primary   idea   of   giving  data  that  would   illustrate    I 
of  the  early  German  immigrant  and  his  descendants.     Hereafter  th 
be  conducted  along  more  popular  lines.     The   objective    point    will 
what   is   interesting,  entertaining  and   instructive   in   the   \\h 
history  in   the   United   States  including  current   life   and   th    ighl 
marks  an   evolution   however  but  not  a  revolution:  a  supplementi 
planting;  an  addition,  not  a  subtraction. 

With  these  introductory  words  I  send  the  first 
forth  on  its  mission  and  invite  the  heart}     cooperati  >n  - 

me  in  its  development  into  a   National   Institution  known  and  r 
.women  everywhere — an   arena    tor   the  discusM.m    and    def 
formative  principles  or  ideals  of  the  Herman    Rlcmeni   oi  • 
f     .  II.  W.  KKI 


URRENT  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 

Illustrative  of  German-American   Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  d  if  fere  i  t 
aspects  oi  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  nam 
tional,  clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Americans  ]n    the    Berlin    "Tage- 

s,ow  blatt"  recently  appeared 

a  display  advertisement 
of  the  excellent  opportunities  for  the  lo- 
cation of  Industrial  plants  afforded  by 
the  new  harbor  works  at  <  ielsenkirchen, 
for  which,  it  was  stated,  no  less  than 
6,ooo,ooo  marks  had  been  appropriated. 
Reference  to  an  atlas  shows  that  <  ielsen- 
kirchen  lies  in  the  interior  Province  of 
Westphalia.  What  important  river  runs 
by  Gelsenkirchen?  Not  the  Rhine — 
that  is  miles  away.  Inspection  of  the 
harbor  plan  reveals  a  canal  connecting 
with  the  Rhine.  Was  this  fuss  made 
•over  a  "harbor"  on  a  ditch  through  the 
hills  back  of  Oberhausen  and  nearly 
$1,500,000  spent  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries to  help  make  that  outlay  pay?  Un- 
doubtedly it  was.  When  your  Teuton 
invests  four  marks  in  improvements,  he 
figures  that  at  least  five  marks  are  com- 
ing back. 

Now  picture  the  citizens  of  l'tica,  New 
York,  laying"  out  a  harbor  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  advertising  that  tact  to  the 
world  as  an  inducement  f  >r  the  location 
of  new  industries  there!  Vet  l'tica  is 
situated,  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic 
(Toast,  about  as  Gelsenkirchen  to  th: 
North  Sea  ports.      N'or  is  this  an  excep- 
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tional    instance.  ev< 

Neuss?     Not  many  5 1 

tion   had   sunk   to  ab 

good   people   oi   the  tov  n 

something  had  to  be  d  me.     Aft< 

deliberation,   they   borrow 

000,000,  made  of  the  def 

Km   a   deep-water  canal 

and   constructed    a   c 

with   carefully    "... 

trial   plant-.      \'<>w 

nourishes,  the  improvements  an 

for   themselves,   upward    of 

factories    have   been     - 

branches  of  two 

companies,  and  the  | 

the  half-way  post  on  ii  iril  t" 

IO0.OO0    mark.       hi 

might  be  c 

to   Norristown,     l\     is 

v.  i-t.li   Hi    '    i    aclvantag    - 

originally ,  as  to  nal 

tion*  or  industi  i<  s, 

payers  of    N  >rristown 

seh  < 

vide  a  harl* 

kill !       At     Dusseld  ■:  :*. 

• 
on    ?5,< 

traffic  are  being 
lipns   m  -re.      Wl  -  i 
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sivc  polics'  was  inaugurated,  Diisseldorf 
had  a  population  less  than  ti'iat  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  few  of  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  Wilmington  with 
respect  to  manufacturing  and  commerce. 
Now  it  has  six  times  as  many  people 
■and  probably  ten  times  as  many  factory 
operatives.  Would  Wilmington  spend 
$5,000,000  to  get  started  in  the  same 
way,  and  double  that  investment  a  short 
time  afterward?  Mannheim  has  spent 
about  $9,000,000  on  harbor  improve- 
ments1 with  private  investment?  alone 
its  water-fronts  that  run  into  enormous 
figures.  As  a  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing renter  it  takes  high  rank  atnong 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  with 
a  population  of  about  175,000.  Not  long 
ago  it  might  have  been  likened  to  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas.  I  low  does  Little  Rock 
compare  with  it  today?  In  order  to  mee: 
the  increased  requirements  of  river 
traffic,  a  new  harbor,  including  about 
nine  miles  of  quay  walls  and  the  opening 
of  a  basin  of  500  acres,  is  being  con- 
structed, at  Frank fori-on-thc-Main  at  a 
cost  of  $13/00.00).  Frankfort  has  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  Kansas  City. 
After  herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
lew  citizens.  Kansas  Ci*"1"  is  just  getting 
one  link  o\  packets  started  down  th 
river. 


*♦ 


Vindication 
Of    Schley 


"Slow,     but     sure,     and 
triumphant     over     criti- 
cism and  misrepresenta- 
tion   comes    the     ample     vindication     of 
Winfield  Scott  Schley  as  the  real  hero  of 
the   Spanish-American  War. 

Every    patriotic    American    should    re- 
joice and  give  currency  to  the  just   fame 
which  has  so  long  been  obscured  bv  l*n 
certainty   and  doubt. 

Not  the  battle  oi  Manila  Lay.  but  the 
battle  of  Santiago  Harbor  was  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Not  Sampson,  bin  Schle)  was  the 
victorious  commander  of  the  American 
fleet      Th  .   battleship    \\r  .  >klvu   le  1   the 


pursuit  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  and  it 
is  statistically  a  fact  that  there  were 
more  bullets  and  shells  of  the  Brooklyn 
found  in  Xhe  Spanish  fleet  than  of  any 
other  or  of  all  the  American  battleships 
combined. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  s<  1  much  the  fai 
Satupsun  :i*  his  misfortune  that  he  was 
not  present   when  the  battle   was   fought 
and  won. 

It  was  t'nt.  'loop'  of  the  Ilrooklyn  in 
the  crisis  of  that  battle  which  subjecte  I 
Schley  to  criticism  and  to  partial  con- 
demnation by  his  fellow  officers,  saving 
only  Admiray  Dewey,  who  was  k< 
enough  t<>  see  and  great  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  the  master  stratagi 
fight. 

Now  come-  Admiral  Chadwiek.  com- 
mander of  the  battleship  New  York,  an  1 
Admiral  Sampson's  chief  01  staff,  to  vin- 
dicate the  genius  as  well  as  the  -kid  of 
Admiral  Schlev. 

Now    comes    Admiral    Conca«    of   the 
Spanish   ftagship   Maria  Teresa!    giving 
testimunv   that    when   the    Spanish    fleet 
,,ekl   so  long  in  check  by    Hyson's  im- 
mortal act  of  heroism,  broke  nnt  of  San- 
tiago Harbor   i:   was  their  plan  nf  bat 
te    ™t    the    Maria    Teresa    should 
the  liattleship   Hmoklvn.   swiftest   of  the 
American  navy,  and  so  alio*    the   Span- 
ish   fleet    to   outrun    in    retreat    the   ot 
American   vessels. 

i    Chadwiek  and  Gmcas.  and  Dewe) 
history  unite  now   in   declaring  tiiat  the 
'!:>"P    of  the  Hrci  iklvn   was  the  c  insum- 
mate   stratagem    which    foiled   the   Span- 
ish  plan   of  hattie.   saved   the   speed 
the   effectiveness   of   the    Brooklyn, 
destroyed  the  Spanish  no 

It  lias  heeu  said  that  rcnul 
grateful.      I  .et    this    Repul     -         a    dem- 
onstrate    :  1      Admiral    Schle} 
doubt    and   the   distrust   i»t    I 
melted  in  the  applause  an  I  ad  »n  or 

t'ne  future,  and  let  on  soci«  tics 

and  our  histories  lien  h  1  £m  place  i> 
W  in f held    Sc«m    S(  hle\     is  of 

the   Span  si     Vmericai    v  v 

J  ■'!!>!      I,    ■       - 

V.-;. 
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English  organ     "Rundschau  zzvcicr  Wei- 

For  Deutschtum  icny  lnc  German  Cur- 
rent Literature,  several 
months  ago  placed  two  questions  before 
its  readers,  'T.raucht  das  Deutschtum 
ein  Organ  in  englischcr  Sprache?  Wie 
kann  die  Rundschau  dem  Deutschtum 
am  meisten  niitzen,  deutsch  oder  eng 
lisch?" 

The  Questions  called  forth  c  nsider- 
ablc  discussion  pro  and  con.  The  de- 
cision reached  by  the  magazine  in  view 
of  answers  received  was  announced  in 
the  December  issue  in  these  words; — 
"L  Die  'Rundschau  sweier  Wclteri 
wird  nach  wie  vor  in  der  deutscheii 
Sprache  erscheinen.  II.  Die  Redaktion 
bereitet  die  Yeroftcntlichunq;  eir.er  gross- 
en  englischen  Xeitschrift  vor,  die,  im 
Gegensatz  zu  ^\en  meisten  jetzt  existir- 
enden  liliittern  in  englischer  Sprache, 
Deutschland  '"fair  play''  gewahren  wird.  ' 

The  reading  public  will  await  with  in- 
terest the  appearance  of  the  proposed 
"grosseu  englischen  Zeitschrift."'  There 
is  a  growing  demand  fot  a  periodical  in 
the  field  named  and  we  wish  our  editor- 
ial colleague  the  fullest  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 


Children 

and    Theater 


Because    of    the    culture 
of  its  large  German  ele- 


ment Milwaukee  has 
long  been  known  as  the  German  Athens, 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  school  board 
text-book  committee  would  indicate  that 
the  title  is  no  misnomer.  The  committee 
recommends  that  pupils  of  German  in 
the  public  schools  attend  matinees  of  the 
excellent  German  company  at  the  Pabst 
theatre,  at  prices  specially  reduced  for 
this   purpose. 

The  permanent  German  stock  company 
of  Milwaukee,  recruited  from  the  tines- 
dramatic  talent  of  the  Fatherland,  re- 
produces the  best  dramas  of  the  German 
stage  with  an  artistic  finish  and  thor- 
oughness scarcely  equalled  by  anything 
in  America;  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  committee  should  recognize  the 


educational    value    of    tlRtr    product] 
Plays  for  the>c  matinee.-,  are  to  be  select 
ed  jointly  by  the  theatre  management  and 
the  school  authorities,  and  in  this  man- 
ner    wholesome     treasure-     of     I 
literature  will  help  to  raise  the  social  and 
artistic  standards  of  the   rising  genera- 
tion oi  Milwaukee. 

/.  ff.   .  ■     ' 


Germans    not  (.2uile  a  Stir  Itas 

Recognized  recently    in   political   cir- 

cles when  Prof.  Voss  ©t 
tlie  University  of  Wisconsin  advised  th»: 
Germans  of  this  state  to  act  unitedly  in 
politics,   regardless    of   party    affil 
so  as  to  secure  the  preferment  due  : 
merits  and  number.     Altho  ihe  Gen 
stock   is   numerically    much   larger   \ 
any   other   single   element   in    Wise.:-: 
for  six  years  they  have  had  no  | 
recognition  whatsoever  on  the  vi  I 
state  ticket.     Never  in  the  history  o:  I 
state  has  a  candidate  of  German  ance-': 
been   elected   governor;    never    has 
been  nominated  for  that  office  excer--   I 
lead  a  forlorn  bore.   Vet  n  t\i  tthsl 
this  careful  elimination  of  candidates    ■- 
German  stock,  not  all  of  otir  goven 
have  been  men  of  especial  ability.     The 
Germans   vote   for  principle,   hence   tl 
get   no   recognition.       They    are     indeed 
recognized   pi  lineally,  as  was  shown   in 
TQro.  when  the  campaign  ^:   ihe  victor- 
ious  -party    was   managed   a'.:    gether   by 
Germans,  chairman,  secretary  ami  t:- 
urer  being  <^i  that  nationality. 

/.  II.  A 


Old     Lancaster  Mr.    Edwin    M.    Efci 

Honorecf  was  elected,  president 

of   the    West 
Electric    and    Manufacturing    C    npany 
on   August   r.   ion.     He    was    born    at 
Lancaster.    Pa.,    in    i8<v>.    and.    after    a 
common  school  education  an  .  ears' 

experience  in  railro.il  w  rk,  he  ento 
the   Sh  Rlel  I    Scientific   S  rlv  * 


Till.    I'lLSX    GEKMAXIA. 


Ui'versity,  from  which  lie  \va>  graduated 
an.tf8-.f4,  having  worked  during  his  vaca- 
tions in  the  shops  of  th  •  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  at  Altcona. 

'Af.er  an  apprenticeship  in  tlu  sliops  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  he  entered  the.  service  ot  the 
Chicago,  Budiriglon  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road and  from  1^92  to  1894  he  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  great  locomotive 
Works  at  Chicago.  Me  then  became 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery on  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad  following  which  he  held  the 
same  position  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Since  1898  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Wcs'tinghouse  interests,  having  be- 
come assistant  general  manager  of  the 
'Westing'house  Air  Brake  Company  in 
September  of  -that  year  and  general 
manager  on  November  I,  1899.  On 
Tune  1.  1905.  Mr.  Herr  was  elected  firs' 
Vice-president  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company  from 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
president  on  August  1,  191 1. 

— Cassia* s  Magazine. 

Edwin  Mnsser  Herr,  the  subject  of 
the  above  -ketch  was  born  Mav  3. 
i860.  Tie  is  the  son  of  Theodore  \Y. 
Ilerr,  the  genealogist  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
son  of  Benjamin  G.  Herr.  son  of  Rev. 
Tohn  Herr  son  of  Francis  Ilerr.  son  of 
"Rev.  John  Herr,  son  of  Emanuel  Ilerr. 
son  of  Rev.  Hans  Ilerr  who  was  born 
"1639,  died  1725  and  who  settled  in 
Lancaster  Countv,  Pa.,  17 10. 

—Edit:'): 


A  Remarkable  One  of  the  most  re- 
Monograph  mark-able  recent  books  is 
Ex-Governor  Penny- 
packer's  monograph  on  "The  Desecration 
and  Profanation  of  the  ■  Pennsylvania 
Capitol."  The  book  is  addressed  4T<> 
the  People  oi  Pennsylvania."  In  place 
of  .the  enstomary-  dedicatorv  words, 
Scriptural  passages,  bearing  oil  persecu- 


tion are  quoted.     Its  opening  paragraph 
calls   attention   to   the  beautiful  and   im- 
posing cathedral  in  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
admired  by  men  and  women  from  every  : 
civilized  country,  a    beautiful    piece    of 
architecture  and  containing  masterpic 
of  art.    "Without,  against  the  very  walls, 
the  nasty,  dirty,  vulgar  Belgians  of  the 
present   day   have  erected    their    urr 
and  cloaca  in  full  view  of  every  irisi 
to  the  sacred  edifice." 

"We  in   Pennsylvania  have  recently  been 
giving  a   like  exhibition  of  oui  1  Ives.     \V 
have-    treated   our   Capitol     after    the    £aiue 
fashion,  with  a  similar  lack  of  decency 
good  >-en.s<j.     For  four  years   1    have    waited 
patiently  until  the  courts  should    finish  thei: 
consideration    of   the   oasefi   brought    b*  I 
them  *  *  *  I   now  propose-  t->  speak  •  *  *  II 
shall  l)e  an  effort  to  readh  the  truth  *  *  *  I 
intend    that  those    both    now    and    her€  ■.' 
who  care  to  be  informed  and  to  be  eorr 
in    their  conclusions  shall   have  the  be 
of  such  information  a.5  I   possess.*' 

After  a   unique  discussion    of   the  sub; 
and  defense  of  the  officials  convicted  of  g 
the  writer  says: 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
so  far  as  I  know,  w.  re  criminals  in...  r'soned. 
not  even  William   P.^nn   and   Robert    M 
who  were  likewise  sent  to  jail  by  the  to 
of  their  day,   with  such   astonishing   certifi- 
cates on  record  ot  their  i: 

Huston,  Snyder  and  Shumaker  knov  ing  I .. 
good  they  endeavored  to  do  and  ac 
need  have  no  sense  cf  shau 
quire  your  sympathy.     The  shame  is  <»n  * 
who    misused   the-   power   of     bhe    Common- 
wealth.     Let  those  who  fanned  and    - 
the   scandal   take   the   res/,   asibili 
in  future  ages  the  curious  delver  turns  from 
the  inautie's  of  the  Capital  :«•  d  -  .. 
forgotten   records  cJ  fch  se      '.-.'-     I    •• 
with  strange  wonderments  that  such  ••> 
could   have  happened   in   I 
tury   and    to   write   the  nam's 
seen  tors  alongside    of   th  s 
who  clamored  for  the  ex  m        '  )hu  Has- 

and  cf  those  ju-dgi  -   .■. '.   1  bound  Juan  ol  A: 
in  the  market  place  of  Rouen." 

'No  one  doubts  the  fearle^sues.'*,   the  Inde- 
pendence, the   hoi 

The  Allentown  Dem      ..    says  illy: 

•Samuel    \v.    Penufipacker    is    .. 
loan.     He  te  NOT  a  knave.     The  D 
would  take  terac  with  any  writer  that  w 
attempt  to  make  him  appear  as  su 
sequently  we  take  a  charitable  t ..  or    \ 
matter.     \\>  sine  rely  trust  th  1 
will  prevail  upon  him  not  to 

blunders  like  the  one  :.- 
he  v\  rote  his  d<  ft  n-     of  the 
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•German  \\  e     hear     from     our 

Missionaries  pulpits  and  see  ill  our 

church  pa]  ers  not  a 
few  things  that  lead  us  to  wonder  wheth- 
er our  preachers  and  peoples  have  full 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  their 
church. 

For  example,  many  of  our  writers 
seem  to  know  much  more  about  John 
Elliot  and  the  Indians  than  the)'  do  of 
Campanius  and  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  their  pioneer  work  among-  the 
Red  Men  of  America.  Many  seem  ever 
ready  to  quote  Carey,  Duff,  Brainerd, 
Williams,  Bishop  Taylor,  et  al..  as  heroes 
oi  foreign  mission  fields ;  but  too  often 
are  silent  as  to  Egede,  Francke,  Ziegen- 
balg,  Pluetschau,  Schwartz.  Krapf, 
Harms,  et  al.  They  know  about  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  other  like  organizations  in 
Britain  and  America ;  but  they  ignore  the 
Baron  von  Canstein  Society  in  Halle 
(1710)  and  the  early  foreign  mission  in- 
stitutions of  Francke  in  Halle  and  of  the 
Danes  in  Copenhagen,  to  say  nothing  of 
Hugo  Grotius,  and  of  Peter  Heiling  in 
Abyssinia, 

In  works  of  Charity  they  seem  to  have 
acquaintance  with  the  deeds  of  John 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, et  al. :  but  know  little  of  'those  of 
John  Falk,  Christian  Zeller,  Francks, 
Wichern,  Fliedner.  Von  Bodelschwing, 
Passavant,  Gertrude  Reich:ird  or  Anielit 


Sievking. 


— Lutheran  World. 


<& 


Business  The       following       item, 

Changes  clipped      from    ^  an      ex- 

ber  oi  the  Philadelphia 
Ear  and  known  as  the  "father  of  Ameri- 
can cricket,''  died  at  the  summer  homo 
of  his  son-in-law,  Owen  Wister,  the 
novelist,  at  Saunderstowu,  R.  I.,  on  Au- 
gust 21.  He  was  eigthy-four  years  old. 
Mr.  W'ister  was  of  the  o!d  German- 
town  family,  descendants  of  Johann 
Casper  W'ister.  who  emigrated  from  Ger- 


many in  colonial  times,  and  becam 
leading  figure  in  the  early  history-  of 
nation. 

Besides  holding  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing one   of   the   oldest   members   of   the 
bar  and  among  the  oldest  living  alumni 
of  the  University  of   Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Winer   was  one  of  the   lest   known 
active  business  men.  of  a  generation  back. 
and   still  held  his  connection  with 
of  his  interests.     He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  and  of  the  Phi 
delphia  and  Germantown  Cricket  Clubs. 
His  interest  in  the  latter  began  with  the 
founding   of    the    Philadelphia    Club,    a 
pioneer  in  the  game  in  this  country. 

Born  in  the  family  estate  in  German- 
town,  December  7,  1827,  Mr  .Wister  was 
a  life-long   Philadelphian.      He   was   I 
son  of  William  and  Sarah  Logan  Fis 
W'ister.      He   married   in    1868   Mary   C. 
Eustis,  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William   Ellery   Channing,   a   prominent 
New  England  minister  and  author,     He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  October  6,  1849. 
taking  an   interest  in  public   affairs 
advocating  many  progressive  and  rati 
al    civic    reforms.      He    served    in 
Councils,  and  as  solicitor  for  the   Gil 
estate  a  number  of  wars. 

Tie   was   one   of   the    founders   of   the 
National  Bank  of  Germantown.  and  I 
been    for   many   years   a   director  o;    tl 
old     "Iland-in-lland"     Fire     Insura 
Company,  the  oldest  in  America,  kfl 
by  the  mure  dignified  title  o:  the  Ph 
delphia  Contribution  ship  of  the  ms 
of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Eire.     He  \\a< 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Dui 
Iron    Company,   and   was   a    director   01 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Company    and    of 
William   Wharton.  Jr.;  &  Co..  Inc.. 
road   supplv   manufacturer-. 

— Old  Penn  Weekly. 


wiiiiam  Rotch       William    Rotch    W  s 
wister  oi  Germantown,  a  11 

change,  has  it-  cou 
part  in  the  history  of  many  a  commu 
in   eastern   Pennsylvania.     Is   there   n 
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some  cnic  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  old 

fashioned  linseed  oil  mill  of  fifty  or  more 
years  ago  in  eastern  Pennsylvania? 

"More  than  125  years  ago  an  enter- 
prising' man  by  the  name  of  Trump, 
noting  the  wasting  of  the  power  of  tlv 
Powder  Valley  Creek,  conceived  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  mill  to  utilize  the 
bounding  waters.  In  his  time  clothing 
was  all  home  made,  the  materials  used 
being  wool  and  flax.  To  supply  this 
demand  large  quantities  oi  flax  were 
raised  and  the  seed  went  to  waste.  To 
.  employ  this  waste  product  it  was  natural 
to  seek  a  means  to  convert  it  into  mer- 
chantable oil  and  thus  the  first  Linseed 
Oil  mill  in  eastern.  Pennsylvania  was 
erected. 

After  some  years  other  mills  were 
built  and  cotton  clothing  came  into  use 
as  a  consequence  flax  seed  became  more 
scarce.  The  mill  was  then  converted  in- 
to a  grist  mill  and  keg-  factory  by  Mich- 
ael and  Samuel  Miller,  who  were  then 
the  owners.  For  many  years  the  keg- 
factory  portion  had  all  the  work  it  could 
do  to  supply  the  needful  kegs  for  the 
powder  then  manufactured  in  the  Valley. 
About  40  years  after  no  more  powder 
was  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A. 
Y.  Schultz,  who  then  owned  the  property, 
changed  the  mill  to  a  spoke  and  handle 
factory  and  carried  on  the  business  till 
1880.  The  factory  was  then  sold  to  Sam- 
uel Miller  &  Son,  who  continued  in  the 
same  line  of  business  till  1894,  when  they 
sold  out  to  R.  G.  Schultz,  the  son  of  the 
former  owner. 

Shortly  after  acquiring  ownership,  R. 
G.  Schultz  rebuilt  the  structure  and  add- 
ed a  saw  mill.  Soon  thereafter  machin- 
ery was  installed  for  the  manufacture  of 
bushel  crates.  Mr.  Schultz  is  carrying 
on  his  enterprise  very  successfully.  His 
spokes,  handles  and  bushel  crates  find  a 
ready  market  and  most  of  the  time  there 
arc  so  many  orders  booked  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  fill  them.  Mr.  Schultz 
is  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  To  visit 
his  factory  almost  reminds  one  of  the 
activity  of  the  valley  during  the  times 
wheti  powder  was  still  manufactured  as 


at  that  time  Powder  \  alley  was  the  ntostf 

famous  cider  making  region  of  the  State. 
The  yearly  apple  juice  product  of  the  va! 
ley  was  30,000  gallon-  and  IwiHlre 
barrel-  1  >:'  vinegar." 


The     Treating  [\]{-     c^tlVctltioil     i>1 

Habit  National  German-Amer- 

ican  Alliance   in    W 
ingtoii  took  011   step  thai   slionld  receive 
the  support  and  the  hearty  commenda- 
tion   of    everyone,    especially    those    who 
seek   to   bring  al>out   a   more   reasonable- 
method  of  controlling  the  drinking  habit, 
'  in  other  words,  the  liquor  question.    I  )   • 
of  the  members  of  the  alliance  "tier 
resolution  which  seeks  to  bring  about  tlk 
abolition    of    the    treating    habit.       This 
resolution    was   adopted   and   it   prov 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  formu- 
late a  practical  plan  to  do  away  with  th-- 
custom  of  treating  at  public  bars.     This 
committee   is  given   from  now    until 
next  convention  to  do  its  work. 

The  non-treating  custom  is  continen- 
tal, particularly  German.  There  a  mar 
who  wants  a  drink  of  some  -  rl 
stimulant  goes  into  a  place  where  the 
stutl  is  to  be  purchased  and  gets  it.  No 
matter  who  :>  with  him,  <>r  how  many 
there  are  in  the  party  he  orders  his 
drink  and  pays  for  it,  and.  the  others  mat 
do  as  they  please,  either  drink  or  refrain 
therefrom,  but  if  they  do  indulge  il  i> 
understood  that  each  man  pays  his  own 
reckoning. 

Here  in  America  it  is  just  the  revers 
and   if  a  dozen   men   go  into  a   barrooi 
the  chances  are  that  each  member     I  th 
party   will  drink    12  time-,   w  lie-,   in    I 
he  wanted  to  Ao  so  only  -nice.     The 
suit  in  this   is  that  before  the  man    * 
wants  to  "hold  up  his  end  <  ink" 

knows  il  lie  lias  an  oversupply  of  in:   \ 
cants   aboard.      lie   didn't    want    it. 
custom  just  naturally  forced  i;  upon  h 
I  here  is  really  no  more  reas 
who  wants  a  drink  askinq 
to   "have  one  0:1   :iu 
a  man  w  ho  wants  a  clea  1  collar      s    ' 
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that  his  triciiil  have  one.  This  promis- 
cuous and  constant  treatiiv  is  one  of  tin- 
worst  things  imaginable  in  fostering  in- 
temperance. For  sonu"  -unaccountable 
reason,  treating  is  synonymous  with 
good  fellowship  and  more  men  have  been 
ruined  training  for  that  honor  than  were 
ever  killed  in  brittle. 

—  Exchange. 


** 


Autobiography 
of   John    Fritz 


This  volume  has  just 
been  published  and 
will  prove  or  especial 
interest  to  the.  people  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. In  the  preface  Air.  Fritz  says:  "In 
this  short  preface  i  wish  to  tell  my 
friends  who  read  this  book  how  it  was 
that  I  came  to  write  it.  My  undertaking 
it  came  about  wholly  through  the  per- 
sistent urging"  of  a  number  of  old  friends, 
who  insisted  on  my  writing  out  for  them, 
in  my  own  words,  an  account  of  my  life 
struggles;  and  the  publication  of  my 
autobiography  before  my  death  is  again 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  against  my  wish- 
es, these  good  friends  would  not  wait 
for  it.  but  insist  on  having  it  now.  And 
so  I  have  jotted  down  the  record  of  my 
life,  and  it  is  given  to  you  as  [  wrote 
it.  You  must  not  expect  fine  language 
or  eloquent  periods,  but  only  the  honest 
record  of  the  hard-working  life  of  one 
who  loves  his  country  and  his  fellow-men, 
and  who  has  tried  to  serve  both." 

The  dedicatioti  follows:  "This  book 
i-s  dedicated  to  the  loyal,  able,  brave  and 
fearless  men  who  so  faithfully  stood  by 
me  throughout  my  career.  To  them  all. 
in  whatever  capacity  employed.  I  am 
ever  grateful,  and  J  should  like  to  call 
each  one  by  name  and  to  thank  them  per- 
sonally, from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  for 
their  most  valuable  assistance  and  for 
the  uniform  kindness  they  have  ever 
shown  me.  They  deserve  the  plaudits  of 
the  country  for  the  innumerable  blessings 
they  have  conferred  in  performing  the 
great  amount  of  mental  and  physical  la- 
bor necessary  in  accomplishing  the  mar- 
velous   changes    and    wonderful    results 


that  have  marked  the  dcvclopmeii 
iron  and  steel  business  from  my  first   : 
nectioii  with  it  some  seventy  years  ; 
Democrat  (.  \Uc 


The   German         Hie    German    citj 
c'*y  cross- section 

many  ju>t  as  the  Ameri- 
can city   i-   a  cross-section   of   Amer 
The    city    cannot    be    divorced    from    it- 
setting  or  studied  apart  from  its 
ical   environment.      The   German   city 
part  of  tlie  traditions,  the   tense 
Fatherland,   the   universal   efficiency, 
far-sighted     outlook,     the     paternali 
vitalize-']    by    patriotism    of    tin.    Get 
people.     The  American  city,  on  ih 
hand,  has  no  traditions.     There     is 
sense   of   responsibility.        it    i>   efficient 
only  in  spot^.     It  has  no  vision  bey  • 
the  present.     It  reflects  the  extrc 
dividualism  and  license  which  characl 
izes  t'ne  nation.     It  is  democratic  in  i"   I 
but  hardly  in  reality.     Ami  ineasiu 
the    services   of   the    State,   it   is    '        '    - 
democratic   than   the   German. 

Flic  most  obvious  thing  al  Ger- 

man  city   is    its   orderliness.     The    v..   - 
obvious   thing    about    the    American   cit\ 
is  its  disorderliness.     The  American 
is  an  accident, 'a  railway,   water  or  in- 
dustrial accident,     it  has  its  birth  in  the 
chance  location  of  a  body  of  settlers,     ll 
hecanie   a  city  because   it  could  not   help 
it.     The  German  city  on  the  other  hand. 
was   either   a   fortress,   a    Ilauptstadt, 
an  industrial  community, 
of  the  lower  Rhine  in  the  neig  I 
of  Essen,  lilberfield,  or  liarmen,  [»erl 
Munich,    Dresden.   Cologne,    Mannlu 
Dusseldorf,     Hanover    and    Straussbur^ 
were  the  seats  of  kingdom,  principals     • 
or     bishoprics.       Frankfort,     Hani' 
Bremen  and  Lubeck  were  free  [la    * 
towns.    o\\  ing    allegiance 
proud  of  their  mediac\ ..' 
jealous  ^n  their  freedom. 

Much  of  that  w  liicll  we  ;i 
Gennan  city  is  traceable  I 

All    >i  these  cities   a  t r%   enrich*  J 
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valuable  heritages  from  the  past.  Ruler.- 
embellished  their  capitals  in  imitation  Oi 
Paris.  Some,  like  the  kings  of.  Uavaria. 
were  themselves  artistic  and  iu  love  with 
things  Hellenic.  They  erected  palaces. 
art  galleries  and  museums.  They  lai  i 
out  parks  and  palace  gardens. 

Scribncr. 


>? 


Oarman  The    Publishers'     Guide 

Newspapers  for     December     has     an 

article  on  German  Pa- 
pers in  America  by  Carl  Lorenz,  Editor 
of  the  "Waechter  und  Anzeiger,"  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  from  which  we  quote: 

"In  saying  a  few  words  about  the  for- 
eign newspapers  in  Cleveland,  1  would 
"begin  with  the  statement  that  they  are  a 
ncessity.  If  this  were  not  so,  I  am  sure. 
they  could  not  survive.  When  I  came 
to  Cleveland,  a  voting  man,  I  often  heard 
it  said  that  in  twenty-five  years  there 
would  not  be  a  German  paper  any  more. 
The  time  is  about  up,  yet  the  YVaechtet 
und  Anzeiger  is  a  giant  compared  with 
what  it  was  twenty-rive  years  ago. 

"There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
maintain  that  the  English  language  alone 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  United  State-, 
hut  it  must  n.ot  be  forgotten  that  thou- 
sand on  our  shores,  unable  to  learn  an- 
other language.  Their  surroundings 
are  Such  that  the}'  hardly  ever  come  in 
contact  with  our  English-speaking  peo 
pie.  Just  think  of  it — what  it  means  to 
these  men  and  women  to  have  a  paper 
which  tells  them  in  their  own  language 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  country,  what 
is  going  on  around  them." 


Blankenburg  The        old        editorial 

Ihe    Reformer  h;i]);t)     indigenous     to 

American  newspapers 

of  considering  every  local  and  State  elec- 
tion with  reference  to  its  supposed  hear- 
ing on  national  politics,  has  outlived  the 
•conditions  that  crave  it  birth.     Whatever 


may  have  been  true  in  the  past1  munici- 
pal elections  in  this  country  are  no  long- 
er determined  by  divisions  of  the  voters 
on  party  lines,  nor  are  such  elections  in 
any  sense  fair  indications  of  the  drifl 
public  sentiment  on  national  issues. 
Voters  in  cities  nowadays  are  concer 
with  the  administrative  abilities  of  the 
men  whom  they  are  asked  to  elect  to 
office,  rather  than  their  partisan,  pre- 
dilections. The  first  question  is,  can  the 
candidates  give  us  a  clean  and  efficient 
government?     Sooner    oi  re- 

solves itself  into  the  query,  Are  the  can- 
didates obligated  to  a  boss?     When 
voters  ask  this  and  demand  a  reply   I 
last   connecting   link   between    mttnici 
and    national    organization    is    sevej 
The  voters  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincin- 
ati    asked    this    question    last    month    in 
tones  that  were  heard.  To  tell  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  politics  what     happened     on 
November  7  is  to  say  that  the  Repul 
can  machines  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincii  - 
nati  were   destroyed  and  the   work    .    .- 
done  by  Republicans.     Philadelphia   li 
been  called  corrupt  because  she  had  b 
ruled  for  decade  after  decade  by  a  1 
of   contractors   who   plunden  '.    : 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  this  rin<*  to  wear 
the   livery   of   the   Republican   orgai 
tion,    which    had    intimate     v 
course   with   the    State   and   national   or- 
ganizations  ^r    the    party.      At   last    the 
corruption  became   intolerable    to    o 
numbers    of     Republicans,    a-    well    as 
Democrats.     Philadelphia  can 
be  described  as  "contented/1      1','e  elec- 
tion of  the  veteran    reformer,    I 
Rlankenlmrg,  as  mayor,  independent  of 
all  bosses,  pledged  to  dean 
meant    the    overthrow    of    th«     >l 
party      organization      dominat     g 
American  city. 

— Rciicw 
Since    his    election 
been   dined,   feted,  lionized  and 
by  the  press  possihh   to  his  heart  - 
content.      A    league    of    German 
chants  address*  >rds : 

"Wir   begruessi  1 
dass  ein  Doutsch-Anicrikaner 
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meister     der     Stadt     Philadelphia     eri 
wurde.     Dass  aber,  aiit  Lhnen   ^;n  d 
Kaufmann  und  Industrielier  zur  Leit 
grossen    Stadt.  bernfen   wurde,,  erfuellt 
alle    Angetooerigen    des    Handels    und    d-  r 
Industrie  Amt»i ikas,  soweit  sie  Deutsch  sind. 
init  Stoltz  und  Ctenugtuungr.   denn   Ihr«-  her- 
vcrragende  scciale  Position  wird  audi   • 
entlioh  dazu  beitragen,  das  Staadesuewusst- 
Sesn  der  deutschen  Keufleute  in  Amerika  su 
heben — ein    Bswusstsein,   das    imstande   sein 
wird,    besonders   die   grossen   7--  le    auf   deni 
Gebiete     von     Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen     im 
aeotsobamerikaniseheQ  Kaufmann sstande  zur 
cndlicbon   Durcblu€ftrung  zu  bringen." 


** 


Artie  es  Made  The    following'    is     a 

in  York,  Pa.  list     of     the     articles 

made  in  York.   Pa. : 
Acids,    advertising    novelties,    agricr.l- 
tuarl  implements,  architectural   iron,  art 
goods,    artificial    stone,    artificial    teeth. 
automobile  plants  (4).  awnings. 

Bakers'  machinery,  bank  and  store  fix- 
tures, bar  fixtures,  barrels,  baskets,  bed 
springs,  boilers,  books,  boots  and  shoes. 
"boxes,  brick,  bridges,  brooms,  brushes, 
buggy  tops,  buiidcrs'  supplies. 

Cars,  candy,  carpets,  carriages  and 
wagons,  cement  building  blocks,  cement, 
chains,  chemicals,  cigar  boxes,  cigars, 
clothing,  commercial  power  wagons, 
confectionery,  cornices,  cracker-,  crushed 
stone. 

Electric  dynamos  and  motors,  earthen 
wear,  electric  lamps,  electrical  machin- 
ery", engines. 


Fences,    feriltlizer,    flavoring  extra 
flour,   furnaces,  furniture. 

Ga-  and  gasoline  engines,  g 
glass-stained. 

Ice   and    ice    refrigerati    . 
ice  cream  block  machinery,  iron. 

Lames'  waists*    lime    and 
quors,  leaf  tobacco,  leather  1  •  • 

Harness    and    -  heating   aj 

ratus,  horse  collar,  horse  sh    . -.        ;iery. 
metal  and  alloys,  monuments 
Nails,  neckwear,  n  rs. 

Organs. 

Painters'  suppli  5,  papei  paper 

patent    medicines,   pharmaceutics     |  1 
arations,   pianos,   pianolas,   pictur  5 
frames,    plaster,    pottery,    p  ul  r;      :' 
powder,  pumps. 

Roofing  material,   rag  car;  ets, 
stamps. 

Safes,    sash,   doors   an  1   blinds, 
car-,  scale-,  saws,  saw-mills,  s 
>1    ■•  polish,  silk,  signs,  spokes  and  rims, 
spring  beds,  steam  pipe  ?n  I  boil 
erin^'.   stoneware,    suspen  I  rs. 

Tacks,    tile,    teeth,    transmissi 
cbinery,  turbines. 

Wagons,     wall     paper     and 
shades,  washing  macliii    - 
wire,  wire  cloth,  woo. I  fill 

Tins  list  speaks  volumes.     N 
c     ceive   the   hopes   and   fears.   : 
and   struggle,   the   comfort   an  ' 
riches   and  poverty  wrappe  I   u 
bare    list    of    names.    Yorkers    can    well 
.  '*v Ve  h  ivc  been  Tr 


The  Baltimore  Sun  has  be  n  publishing 
seme  articles  on  seine  01  the  interesting 
towns  in  Maryland.  Boonsboro,  Washington 
county,  was  recently  written  up,  and  in  the 
acccunt  we  have  an  unique  account  01  how 
pome  matters  were  settled  in  the  olden  days: 
Lutherans  and  the  followers  01"  Zwing'i 
united  to  build  the  finest  stone  church  in 
W€stern  Maryland,  with  the  exce«  ticn  of  on  • 
at  Hagerstcrwn.  The  two  c  ngregat'ons  had 
no  disputes  on  doctrinal  points.  They  wore 
building  a  union  church,  the  tin  st  union 
church  in  Western  Maryland,  and  were  in 
porfect  amity  on  most  of  the  questions  thai 
came  up.  It  should  be  a  beautiful  church, 
a  church    with   a   tall   spire,   a  church   bui 


cut   of   the   native   limestone— tl 
disagreement  on   these   points.     As 
dows,    howeTer,    a    co:. 
congregati  n  Favored  prim,  r 
dows:   the  o:her.   wind 
Th-~r  >IBU> 
on    ea  n    si  I 
nc  r  "r.  u.ul  wind 

-.  iise   was    made  -"square  put 

in   on    one    side,    "roun  I 
other  an  I  ttt     This  I 

spirit  of  compromise  stood  until  ix 
the  old  enure  l  was  torn  dowi    ' 
•  '  -  d  ue  u<  »   b 

—The  Lutheran 


OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE  ■ 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


Genesis,  Evolution  and  Adoption  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania 

By  Christopher  Heydrick,   LL.  D.,  Franklin,   Pa. 


LNCE  the  publication  of  a 
book  entitled  "History  of 
Education  in  Pennsylva- 
nia" there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  certain 
circles  to  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  the  hon- 
or of  having-  founded  the  free  school 
system  of  this  state,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ignore  the  labors  of  other  men,  and 
especially  of  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
tending  to  that  important  achievement. 

To  the  careless  reader  of  the  book  re- 
ferred to,  and  of  a  more  recent  histori- 
cal work,  it  may,  indeed,  appear  that  Mr. 
Stevens  is  entitled  to  the  highest  honor. 
To  such  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  be  told 
that  there  are  authentic  records  of  the 
labors  of  earnest  workers  in  the  cause 
of  free  popular  education  during  a  per- 
iod of  seventy  years  prior  to  the  final 
triumph,  in  the  enactment  of  the  schooi 
law  of  April  i,  1834,  ami  that  such 
records  have  been,  and  still  are  acces- 
sible to  any  careful  historian.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  be  worth  while  to 
bring  such  records  in  review  before  the 
readers  of  The  Pennsylvania  German. 

The   first   practical    step   towards    free 


non-sectarian    schools     in     Penusyh 
was  taken  up  by  the  Schwcnkf elders 
tho  early  months  of    17O4.     These 
pie    after    anxious    consultation    and 
liberation,     devised     and     formulated 
school   system    ( Schul-Wescn ) ,    wit' 
introductory  recital  thai 

'Whereas    the    faithful    train  ins    '  -     ' 
young  in  reading,  writing  and  the  stud}     •' 
tho   language^    and    useful    sciences   •» 
ing  to  sex,   ago  and  standing,  and  instruc- 
tion   in    the    principles    of    morality.    vi 
and   true   religion   contribute   very    much   t«- 
the   prosperity    and    welfare   of    every    1 
oiunity,    which   can    be   accomplish  •'.    in    n* 
way  better  better  than  by  the 
of   schools   under    wise  and    pro     r    r  - 
tior.s  adapted   to   such   undertaking:" 

and  a   farther   recital  of  the  special    :\  . 
sons   moving   them    to   the    adoption 
the  system.     Then   follow   ten  careful 
drawn    sections,    by    which    pr    -   -     11    i- 
made   for  the    annual    meetings    of 
contributors  of  an  endowment    l\ 
800  pounds   then   raised. 
Monday  of  the  month  of  Ma 
year    forever:"    for   the   election    of 
ministrative    officers,  styled    trustees 
the  contributors   of  the   fund,   and    si 
others  oi  whatever  rViij,:  ;>   - 
mijjht  thereafter  com 
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-powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  in  the 
administration  of  their  trust,  the  man- 
agement of  the  endowment,  the  employ- 
ment of  teach*  rs,  who  "must  be  persons 
of  education,  wisdom  and  and  unaffect- 
ed piety  and  virtue"  and  not  ''known 
to  be  selfish,  quarrelsome  and  without 
affection ;'  at  least  two  of  the  trustees 
were  required  to  visit  the  schools  once  in 
each  month.  Children  of  other  tlian 
Schwenkfelder  parentage  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  upon  payment 
for  their  instruction  and  proselyting-  in- 
fluences in  such  cases  were  expressly 
prohibited. 

This  document,  bearing  date  June  13. 
1764,  was  signed  by  twenty-nine  heads 
of  families,  of  whom  two  were  widows 
with  the  amount  contributed  to  the  fund 
"by  each  written  opposite  their  respec- 
tive names  in  the  aggregate  to  800 
"-pounds,  and  thereupon  the  ''System" 
was  launched  upon. its  mission. 

This  document  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Schwenkfelder  archives,  and  a  cop}' 
thereof  is  contained  in  No.  1  of  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Americana  Germania  pp. 
79-85  and  an  English  translation  and  full 
account  oi  the  schools  established,  there- 
by may  be  found  in  H.  \V.  Kriebel's 
History  of  the  S chive nk j ciders,  and  also 
in  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Society's  publications,  page  120  el 
seq. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tuition  fees 
were    ever    paid    by     non-contributors, 

whether  of  the  Schwenkfelder  faith  or 
any  other,  for  education  of  their  chil 
dren,  but  it  does  affirmatively  appear  thai 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a 
new  school  house,  in  1791,  the  trustees 
announced  that 

"children  of  parents  of  any  religions  de- 
nomination, English  or  German,  rich  or  poor 
may  be  taught  (tin rein)  reading,  writing, 
cyphering,  ami  some  other  young  men  oi 
genius  instructed  in  mathematics  and  the 
learned  languages,  and  trained  up  to  become 
ushers  or  assistants  to  this  or  any  other 
school  in  this  country.  Catechisms  an  1 
other  doctrinal  books  of  any  religion* 
school  sh.nl  not  be  introduced  iu  this  senooi. 
parents  may  form  the  minds  oi  their  chil- 
dren in  thrir  rswn  way,  or  nav  commit  the; 


to  the  clergy  of  the  cbui  eting  to 

which    they    belong.      Th^  master    o:     • 

school,    nf-vcrih'  '  -    utmost 

endeavors   to   Impress    on  inds   the 

fear  of  God,  the   lov.  rtmntry 
of  all    mankind." 

When  the  school   la  .    1  :'    1834   a  .. 
acted  the  Schweukfchlei 
ed  its  promises,  but  did   not   lose  their 
interest  in  the  secondary  education  v.' 
they  had  blended  with  primary  in  their 
system,  their  school   fun  1.  h  nyevcr, 
been    so    greatly    impaired    by    * 
astrous  consequences 
"paper     money "     which     h  1 
many  private  fortunes  during  and 
the    Revolutionary    struggle    that    they 
found  it  impracticable  during  a  consi 
aide  period,  while  hear::: 
the  burden   of  the  statt    system,   I 
tinuously   and   efficienth  iin.   as   a 

separate   system,    the     higher    educat 
which     had     produced     the     scholar* 
evinced    by   the     writings     described     in 
Kriebel's    history.      Con  seq  u  such 

efforts  as  were  made  in  the  wa\ 
er  education,  during  a  c   1  sid  ral   e 
iod  cannot  be   said  to  have  been   sysl 
matic.    Nevertheless  the  subject  d  e>  not 
appear    to    have    been    dismissed    Pi 
their  minds:  and  in   1892  descendants 
the  fourth  ami  fifth  generations,         I    - 
signatories     to     the    "Schul-wcsvif'    1  \ 
1764.  organized,    have    maintain*  I 
most   remarkable    success    an    institul 
for  secondary  education  under  the  n 
well-known    name    "Perkiomcn     Semin- 
ary.'1    To  quote   from   that   iusl 
catalogue  of  1908-09 

"The  beginning  was    - 
tkms,   the  opening  day   showing 
ment   of    only    nineteen    students    raid 
teachers     *  ■     P<  rkion  en  Semii 

grown    from    a   small   school   \ 
patronage  to  a  which  ha*  dr  1 

dents   Prom   thirty-five  count]  1 
vania,  from  &  rent  en  states 
foreign     count  ries;  ■       1 .  . 

state   nom  al   b<  h 
studies    here    and    mere    than    s  \ 
school    t<  ach<  rs   ot  all   gro 
at   Perkiomen  S  y.    Pour       1    1 

eightj  seven   have  gn 
ferent   departnu  ats 

luimlr.  d  have  continu  e  3     1  In 

stltutlons  of    higher   education      Th  - 
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dents  have  gone  to  forty  _t  wo  different 
schools,  including  Princeton  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins, 
EDarvard,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley,  Wiscon- 
sin University.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  *  *  *  &c  &c.  From  all  these 
comes  the  gratifying  report  that  they  ran'-* 
among  the  best  in  their  classes,  frequently 
receiving  honors,  prizes  and  special  recog- 
nition for  worth  and  ability  at  the  very 
best  schools.'' 

The  next  step  was  made  by  the  whole 
people  of  the  state,  acting  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  in  adopting  the  consti- 
tution of  1790,  by  which  they  ordained, 
among  other  things:  Article  II,  Section 
XI,  that  the  governor  "shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  general  assembly  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth, ami  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient."  and,  Article  VII,  Sec- 
tion I:  The  legislature  shall  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  provide  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
the  state  in  such  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  taught  gratis. 

Among  the  sixty  members  of  the  con- 
vention who  framed  the  constitution 
there  were  several  eminent  men :  James 
Wilson,  scholar,  patriot,  statesman  and 
jurist,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Thomas  MeKean, 
Simon  Snyder,  William  Findley,  the  last 
four  of  whom  subsequently,  and  in  the 
order  named,  became  governors  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Fourteen  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  Snyder  and  Hiester  were 
unmistakable  German  names.  An  un- 
usual proportion  of  an  official  body  at 
that  time  when  a  large  proportion  o\ 
the  German  population  Fad  not  acquired 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  reported 
proceedings  of  the  convention  do  not 
show  the  attitude  of  the  members  with 
reference  to  the  distinctoin  of  rich  and 
poor,  but  inasmuch  as  there  were,  at 
that  time,  very  few  Germans  of  any  con- 
siderable wealth  in  the  state,  it  may, 
reasonably,  be  presumed  that  they  all, 
or  nearly  all,  assented,  to  thg  odious  dis- 
tinction implied  in  the  words  descrip- 
tive of  the  intended  beneficiaries  ot  th( 
educational  legislation  enjoined  only  be- 
cause the   section   as   adopted    was    the 


best  provision  on  the  subject  of  edti 
tion   the)    could  secure. 

The  following     excerpts;     from     am 
sages  of  each     of  the     lj  >verners     h 
1790  to  and   including    1835    will   bet! 
aid  the  reader  in  an  effort  to  determine 
in  what  measure,  and  to  wh  an  credit  i- 
due    for   trie   establishment    of   I 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  than 
amount   of   tradition   intn  ducetl   by    the 
convenient  phrase:  "It  is   -aid." 

Thomas  Mifflin,  governor  from  17-  r 
until  1799.  in  his  message  of  Dec.  28 
1790,  said: 

"To  multiply,  regulate  and  strengthen  I 
sources  of  education  is  ind 
it  must  be   the  delight  of  everj 
virtuous   government,    for  the-   • 
America  has  evinced  that  knowledge, 
it  makes  us  sensible  of  our  rigl 
enforces  our  obligation?  as  members  of 
ety.     Under   your   auspices,    therefore,    g<  1 
tlemen,  our  fellow  citizens  may  reas 
hope    that    every    measure    will    be    a     •  I 
which  is  necessary  to  establish   science  or. 
a  pure  and  lasting  foundation:*' 

and  December  5,  1793.  he  said: 
"a  measure  that  must  be  so  beaifiiial  as  I 
institution   of   public   schools 
persuaded,    require   a   constitutianal   Knj 

tion  to  secure  your  regard: 

and  on  December  6,  1704.  at  er  review 
ing  the  circumstances  atten   inp   '       - 
called  Whiskey    Insttrrecti  11    in    \V 
ern  Pennsylvania    and     it?    suppress 
without  effusion  of  bloo;l,  he  .. 

"while'    we    review    the    circums 
have  attended   the   insurrection,   In 
select  the  means  of  consolaii  '.  - 

of    the    legislature    will    nature 
with    that    pursuit    an    in> 
most  effectual   measures   - 
currenee  of  a  similar  calamity       A 
therefore.    Gem 

consideration,  the  eonstitutii  m 
"to  provW*.  by  law,  as  so 
may    be,    foi 

throughout  the  state,  in   - 
the  poor  may  be  taught   p  at  - 
oth<  r    oecasi<  n 
multiply,      -  - 

•  s  of   •  lucation,   is  d 

the  delight,  1  and  vlrt 

eminent;   for  the  •  s  I 

evin<   d,  ■  - 

><  nsiblc  of  our  right     ..- 
nations  as  an 
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no  occasion  could  the  observation  be  more 
emphatically  urged  than  the  present;  since 
I  may,  confidently,  appeal  to  the  conviction 
of  every  mind,  which  has  been  employed  in 
examining  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
late  disturbances,  for  an  assurance,  thai 
ignorance  (whose  natural  concomitants  are 
credulity  and  .temerity)  has  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  deprecated  mischief.  Re- 
flecting, then  that,  a  provision  fcr  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  schools  was  contained 
in  the  old  constitution  of  the  state;  and 
that  its  insertion  .  in  the  new  constitution 
shows  the  continued  opinion  of  its  policy; 
I  trust  1  shall  be  excused,  after  a- lapse  of 
near  twenty  years,  in  soliciting  your  imme- 
diate attention  for  this  interesting  branch 
of  the  legislative  trust.  While  your  pre- 
decessors enjoy  the  reputation  arising  from 
an  early  and  faithful  payment  of  the  state 
debts;  from  a  judicious  disposition  of  the 
public  treasure  and  resources;  and  from 
unexamined,  but  successful,  amelioration  of 
our  penal  code:  may  the  theme  of  your 
praise  flow  from  institutions  that  shall  il- 
luminate the  minds  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
and  establish  science  on  a  pure  and  per- 
manent   foundation." 

Th-jnias  McKean,  gave  nor  from  1790 
to  1808,  said  ; 

"As  powerful  auxiliaries  to  any  p'an  for 
improving  the  state  of  society,  you  will, 
doubtless,  gentlemen,  endeavour  to  diffusa 
the  blessings  of  education  among  the  poor, 
and  to  invigorate  the  administration  of  just- 
ice. The  former  object  will  claim  your 
care,  under  the  obligations  of  a  constitu- 
tional injunction." 

•There  has  not  appeared  to  me.  fellow. 
citizens,  a  period  in  my  administration. 
more  auspicious  to  press  upon  your  atten- 
tion the  great  points  of  republican  policy: 
I  mean  the  institutions  of  public  education, 
of  public  justice,  and  of  public  force.'* 

"Our  government  is  a  republic,  in  which 
the  people  constantly  act,  through  the 
medium  of  the  representative  principle 
Such  a  government  must  be  a  type  of  the 
people  themselves;  and  will  be  good  or  bad, 
just  as  they  are.  or  art-  not,  virtuous  and 
intelligent.  To  inculcate  virtue  and  promote 
knowledge  among  the  people,  is  therefore 
the  natural,  the  necessary  course,  for  in- 
vigorating and  p<  rpetuating  a  republican 
government.  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  1  an  instrument  that 
does  honour  to  the  human  intellect)  aware 
of  the  principle,  which  is  essentia]  to  ef- 
fectuate their  great  work,  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon 
:»s  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law,  for 
the  tstablishmenj  of  scJb  ols  throughout   1    • 


Srate,  in  such  manner,  that  the  poor  maj 
taught   irrai  is.     Let  me.  then  claim  an  • 
attention,  for  the  knportan  I      it  re- 

mains   with    you,    by    making    an    adeq 
provision  for  men  of  science  In  pa  • 
inaries,    to    introduce    a    general    system    01 
education,   that   shall   infugi      nto   ••• 
of    every    citizen    ambition    of    excelling 
stations  of  public  trust;  and  thai  g  iar<? 

the  representative  principle,  from  the  a: 
of   intrigue   and   imposture." 

Simon  Snyder,  govern  >r  from  i«SoS  to 
1 S 1 7 .  said  : 

"Moral  virtue  consists  in   a  kno.v. 
duty,  and   a  conformity   of   v.  ill   and   action 
to    that    knowledge.      Political    virtue,    in    a 
republic,   bottomed  on  moral   rectitude,  con- 
sists  in    a   love  of   the    republic  and    est 
for  its  institutions.     Hence  the  im::. 
portanee    of   a   .system    of    education. 
a    man    be    morally    or    political?    virtu 
who   is    ignorant    of   the    value    of    I 
and  understands   not    the  principles   ■  :.    nor 
knows  the  duties   which  the  latter  enjoins? 

To   establish,   therefore   a  system    01    • 
cation,    calculated    to     diffuse     general      in- 
struction, is  at  once  of  primary  im] 
in  both  a  moral  and  political  point  cf  v. 
affording  the  strongest  bulwarks    .-.      - 
subversion  of  good    morals,  and   » 
rtical  principles.     The  importance  or  eel 
tion    is    still    more    enhanced,    by    the    con- 
sideration   that,    in    a   republican    01 
s'ntative  government,   every   citi  en    1   V 
called    upon    to    assist    in  ena  :ion.    ot 

execution,  of  the    laws   of   his   country: 
will   .hence    necessarily    engage    your     •" 
tion." 

"Many  have  been  the  essa    - 
duressors  to  carry  into  complete  eff< 
constitutional    injunction,    of    provid  ag 
law.     for     the     establishment 
throughout  the  state,  in  such   manner  I 
1  he    poor    may    be    taught 
their  failure  discourag 
to   extraordinary    ex»  rtion    to    s 
difficulty.     Oa   the   wan:    of  a  get 
fusion    of    know1.- .. 
their  hopes  of  sucoi  ss  in 
invaluabl  al  institut     .  - 

ruin.-  to     .  throne 

a   generally    enlightened   ana    well    . 
people,  once   free,   cannot 
proportion,    : 
let    our   »iT  >rts   be    :  .    ..  ■ 
the   most  certain   pi  dg 

"Although   mull  is    - 

eupy  your  attention; 
portanc  ■  of  education 
a  share  01  your   '.■ 

In  aual    >  om 

1  xecutt\ e  to  the  General  Ass 
ins  tin  uio  has  h--  a  .1 
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port  ant  subject  cl  education.    Much  has  been 
said,  nothing  effectual   has   been   done,  and 

the   situation    of    it   is    still    such   as    to    be 
much     regretted.      To    expatiate    upon    the 
utility  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
would  be  as  idle  as  the  means  of  effecting 
ii    appear    to    be    embarrassing.      The     fact 
however   is    palpable,    that    science   and    in- 
"  Tollecfcaal    improvement    are   far   behind   the 
progress    of     wealth    and    population.      An- 
other year  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinioi. 
expressed  to  the  last  Legislature,  that  much 
good  could  be  attained  through  superior  in- 
structions.     Believing    that    these,  may    b- 
acquired    in    a    very   simple   manner,   1   pre- 
sume again  to  recommend  that  seme  mode 
he   prescribed   by    law    for   ascertaining   the 
qualifications  of  those  who  offer  to  instruct 
youth.      That    such    as    are     approved,     and 
who    at    the   expiration   of    the     period     for 
which  they  may  have  engaged  to  teach,  pro- 
duce a  favorable  report  of  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  school,  by  a  committee  to  b° 
for  that  purpose  appointed   in  each  county, 
shall   receive   out   of   the   state   treasury    a 
small  salary  in   addition   to   individual   sub- 
scription.     This,     I     hesitate     not    to     say, 
would    be    the    means    of    banishing    ignor- 
ance   and    negligence    from    presiding    over 
The  education  of  children,  and  prevent  that 
deplorably     useless     consumption     of     time 
that  exhibition   of   idleness    and    demoraliz- 
ing  habits,    so    commonly    prevalent,   at   our 
country  schools." 

William  Findlay,  governor  from  1S17 
to  1820,  wrote : 

"This  period  of  tranquility  and  prosper- 
ity affords  an  opportunity,  and  strongly  in- 
vites us  to  persevere  in  the  measures  tha: 
have  been  commenced,  ami  to  adopt  such 
others  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  th  • 
promotion  of  the  happiness  cf  the  peopi*. 
\hv  true  and  legitimate  end  of  a  republic...", 
government.  To  the  attainment  of  this, 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation as  enjoined  by  the  constitution  :.s 
essential,  and  lias  been  but  partially  com- 
plied with.  It  is  a  fact  of  general  noto- 
riety that  there  is  not  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  interior  of  the  stare*  in  which 
the  preparatory  education  considered  by 
several  sects  of  Christians  as  indispeasabu 
to  the  licensing  of  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  which  is  necessary  for  the  higher 
branches  of  mechanics,  can  be  acquired.  0:' 
•  course,  many  of  our  youth  who  haw  those 
pursuits  in  view,  as  well  as  others  who  a.-- 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education, 
resort  to  the  colleges  of  our  sister  states, 
thereby  adding  to  th?  expense  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  withdrawi  1-  ;■;-,,.  amount  of  it 
from  the  circulating  medium  of  our  ow 
state.  Tie  cause  of  religion,  therefor**,  th* 
interests    of    general    sefence,     and     of     tii  • 


useful   and  ornamental  aru  th«* 

principles  of  economy,  urg< 

for  your  cod  a,  either 

of   Dickinson   Coll  Carlisle.  1 

pecuniary   embarr  •  as   to  <• 

it   to   assume   its    function!    ■  - 

respectable   basis,   or    what   might 

conducive   to   credit  of  the   C 

and   to  the  public  benefit,   th  • 

the  funds  of  two  or  more  of  our  literary 

stitutions,  under  such  modificatiouf 

would    approve,    and    estab 

sity  in  a  central  part  of  the  .-tat*- 

To  provide  for  the   • 
•gratiuiously.   is   also  a  du\    eq 
tive  and  important.    This 
ferent  periods  occupied  The  a^  •  th 

legislature,  but  th^  measures 
have   not   proved    commensurate 
laud-able   mot!ve.3  by   which    they   •  1 
tated.    Tim  diversity  of  languag< 
the  state,  with  other  circui 
groat   difficulties    in    est; 
system  that    would   be  wh  Froi 

jection,  but  I  trust  they  ar- 
able.    Education   has  such    an   influence   in 
improving    and    expanding  th<     Int   "     I 
powers,  and  infusing  into  youtl  un- 

tainted   minds,    corre<  t  r?liq 

justice    and    honor   that    crimes    are    no 
frequently    associated    with    it 
norance   and   debasement  of   mind 
It   may,   indeed,  be   questionable 
is  correct  in   a  government  to    punish    of- 
fenses  without    making   an   effort   t 
the   people   to   acquire   a   knowledge   of   th" 
laws,  and   their  relative  duties  in  so 

Joseph   1  Hester,   govern  :- 
to  1823.  said: 

"In    a    government    like   ours,    esaeat  ■ 
dependent   for   its   efficacy    on    public   oj 
ion.     the     diffusion     of     knowh  |gi 
be      considered      an      object 
importaa.ee.       To     regulate,     mult: 
strengthen    th?   sources  «  :    •  .       • 

best  means  for  the  dissemination  of 
ledge,  ought  therefore  to  ba  thi 
must    be    the    d-  light    of   P! 
enlightened  legislature.    Und   rf 
of  this   sentiment,    and   in 
constitutional   injunction    th 
bestowed    partial    • 
seminaries    &f   learning      :• 
the  state,  the 

vate  citizens  c<  mbining    with 
measures  of  former  lej        tures 
education   within   the   r 
willing    to    r- 

nun-  '-   in    ..  .  -     ■ 

tion  are  greal  ■ 
who  are   inn   able  to  meet 
gratuitously    t 
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hi 
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A  Vindication   of  Francis   Daniel   Pastorius 

.     By  H.   A.  Ratterman. 

Note. -We  give  herewith  a  free  translation  of  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ratterman. 
the  veteran  German  historian  and  editor,  which  appeared  in  the  "Deutsch-Americanische  Geschicbts- 
blaetter"  of  October,  1911. 

The  reply  he  makes  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Kaufmann  are  timely  in  view  of  the  proposed  ere:- 
tion  of  a  monument  to  Pastorius  in  Germantown,  Pa. — Editor. 


!  LI. LAM  Kaufmann's  book. 
"The  I  rt'rman's  in  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War"  has  jusi 
come  to  hand  and  before 
J  coiikl  take  a  hurried  sur- 
vey of  the  book,  the  third 
chapter  of  the  supplement 
drew  riiv  attention.  "Pas- 
ot  Ger- 


accidentalh 

tonus  and   the   Real    Peginmn 


man  Immigration/'  I  could  scarcely 
trust  my  eyes  as  I  read.  Mr.  Kaufmann "s 
arguments  which,  to  guard  against  mis- 
-apprehension,  I  reproduce  herewith  in 
full.     Mr.  Kaufmann  writes: — 

"The  first  protest  against  slavery  is- 
sued by  Pastorius  was  unfortunately  not 
before  the  proper  parties  (rechte 
Schmiede).  Pastorius  was  in  1688  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
( Laudestages ) .  There  he  should  have 
-protested  against  slavery.  But  he  sub- 
mitted his  writing-  only  to  the  officers  of 
his  brethren  in  the  faith.  It  was  pre- 
sented only  to  the  monthly,  quarter!) 
and  annual  meetings  (three  occasions  ot 
Quaker  meetings).  The  pious  brethren 
allowed  the  writing  to  disappear  in  their 
proceedings  and  only  after  almost  203 
years  was  it  discovered  again.  Pastor- 
ius was  content  therewith  and  notwith- 
standing he  lived  after  that  30  years,  his 
read}'  hand  left  behind  a  single  verse 
bearing-  011  slavery.  In  it  this  statement 
is  made:  "Would  you  be  a  slave?''  Tlu 
element  that  al<  >ne  could  give  the  Pas- 
torius' .protest  value,  Publicity,  was  ab- 
sent. The  agitation  oi  the  Quakers 
against  slavery  began  only  80  years  af- 
ter the  protest  by  Pastorius  (1). 

"Concerning  no  German  in  America, 
excepting  perhaps  Schurz  has  so  much 

en   said   and   written   as  about    Pastor- 
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ins  1  2 j  and  als  1  the  1  >nly  p  'tie  pr 
of  real  value  which  concerns  its 
the  very  important  event     '  (  iennan 

migration    to    America.      Whittle.'-    : 

"The   Pennsylvania   Pilgrims"   dis 

Pastorius  and  his  work  in  Gennantown. 

It    would    be    very    desirable    ii 

German  Americans  would.  ;  . 

tention    to   their   count  r 

contemporaries  and   forerun: 

toritis(3).  There  are  splendid 

among   the    first    Germans    in    A 

men  who  well  deserve  to  be  plao    I  i  sidv 

of,  some  even  above,  Pastorius. 

tire  the  two  Weisers,  father  and  s 

also  the  older  Saner:  s  >•  u  Father 

enberg  appears  (4)  and  then  the  i  rerun 

ners  of  Pastorius    in    New   An:-: 

Minuit,  born  in  Wesel.  the  fii  1 

ernor  of  New  Netherlands  1  1621     ;  - 

after    Augustin    Hermann,    Stuyvcsari    - 

diplomat  and  a  colonizer  and  a  ; 

of    commanding    style:    Jac 

(Leisler)  born  in  Prank 

in  1691  fell  a  prey  to  a  judicial  mur 

which,    a    very    rare    case,     t] 

parliament   recognized  and   mounK  I 

such.    Loyseler  is  recognized  as 

American  democrat,  a  t  1  r     .'  I    e 

heroes    oi    the    American    Re> 

man    who    first    gave    ul 

thought  of  the  homogei 

American    colonies     (  5  >.    J    I 

should    also    be    recalled    wli  1    in    T.    ^ 

explored    the    Appalachi;    -       ala       I    - 

Jesuit    rather    Franz    1 

who    appears     in     > 

1670    (6)     and    man)    - 

energetic   countrymen    who   in 

are     almost     co 

though  many  of 

ognition 
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1)  itkwonn  Pastorius  (7)  who  made 
rhymes  and  philosophized  in  German 
town  in  seven  languages  but  who  proper- 
ly speaking  never  got  beyond  his  four 
poles  and  who  showed  so  little  of  the 
marks  which  we  particularly  look  for  in 
the  men  of  that  time — energy  and  a 
widening  circle  of  activity!  8).  The  presi- 
dents of  the  German  unions  in  America 
wh )  at  the  many,  too  many,  Ger- 
man days  harp  on  the  same  strings  and 
are  able  to  speak  so  edify ingly  about 
Pastorius  and  his  Cfefeld  linenweavers 
should  pay  at  least  some  attention  to  the 
other  German  pioneers.  Their  audience 
wotii.l  surely  thank  them. 

"To   Pastorius  there   is  being  erected 
the  finest  memorial  that  German-Amer- 
ica  has   yet   brought   forth.     This   is   in 
place  for  the  memorial  is  to  set  forth  less 
the   activities   of   a   single   pioneer   than 
the   cultural   labors   of  the   German   ele- 
ment on  American  soil.     The  place  for 
the  monument  is  also  well  chosen  for  in 
Pennsylvania  the  German  population  de- 
veloped itself  most  powerfully  during  the 
early   period   of   settlements.      But   it    is 
quite  false  if  the  monument  is  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  German  immigration  to 
North  America.     The  arrival  of  Pastor- 
ius I  1082)   is  but  an  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  German  immigration  and  not  the 
beginning.    It  is  incorrect  even  that  Pas- 
torius  and   his   company  led  the   migra- 
tory movement  of  the  Germans  to  Penn- 
sylvania.     From    the   first    historian    of 
Pennsylvania,    Rupp,    it    is   known   that 
Germantown  in  17 10  contained  oniy  200 
immigrants!  9 )  :  only  after  this  period  dirt 
the  masses   of   Germans  come   to   Penn- 
sylvania.    Thirty  years  before  Pastorius 
there  lived  close  to  Germantown  evident- 
ly  m  ire   Germans   by   far   than   in   Ger- 
mantown at   the  beginning  oi  the    18th 
century.       These  '  were     Pommeranians 
who  had  moved  with  the  Swedes  to  the 
Delaware    about    1650.      German    immi- 
gration begins  not  in   i<>82  but  in   1620; 
it  begins  with  tile  beginning  of  all  cull- 
tire   of   Europeans   within  the   limits   or 
the  I'nited  States.     Only  in  quite  recent 
times  has  light  been  shed  on  the  oldest 


German    immigration.      Kapp's    Flistor) 
of  the   Germans  of  New    York    knows 

practically     nothing     about     this.       The 
"Documentary   History"  of  the  stau 
Xew    York    and    KroadheadA  •  1 

work   contain  much    material.       I     ha 
found  in  these  detailed  accounts   whi 
establish  beyond  doubt  that  at  least  ev< 
third   Hollander   who  migrated   to    A- 
Amsterdam  from  1611  to  l68-|  must  have 
been     a     German.       The    extraordin 
large   number  of  Germans   who  I 
in    important   offices   among   Holland 
even   among   those    early   times    per 
this  conclusion.     Mr.   Lohr's  resear 
which  seemed  to  depend  on  Hollai 
sources  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  num- 
ber must  have  been  far  larger.     P 
half  of  the  Hollanders  in  Xew 
dam   sprang   from   Germany  in   view 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Hollan  I   -- 
and  Low  Germans  were  one  peopl 
that  the  political  division  oi  the   [K 
occurred  only  about  that  time!  to).\V 
a  son  of  German  parents  horn  in  Amet 
asks   when    the    rlr^t    Germans   came    * 
America    the    reply    is:    "The    Germ 
came  into  our  country  at  the  time  of 
Mayflower  Pilgrims."     The  young 
understands  this  is  also  historically 
rect.      Put    it    is    incorrect    to    mark    I 
beginning-  of  German   migrati   n 
landing  of  Pastorius  in  if^82. 

REMARKS. 
I.     To     criticise     historv 


ah'  >v 


all     tin 


ntjfs     know    historv.     Mr 


Kaufman    unfortunately    criticis   s 

torius  because  lie  submitl       his  \ 

against  negro  slavery  not  I 

sylvania  Assembly   (or  as  he  writ   -  I 

Landtag)  of  which  Pastorius  is   said 

have  been  a  member  since  V  vx    nit  tl 

he  handed  it  to  the  Quakers        '    : 

Kaufmann  does  not  kn 

in  negroes  or  slavery  was  not  a  n 

colonial  legislation  but  was  distil 

served  for  the  English  I '.. 

land   at   that   time   carried   on  the    >1 

trade  .  as    in    general    all    trans 

trade  with  her  colonies  as         -  ) 

To  the    ti:n  R( 
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all  the  English  colonies  of  the  country 
were  slave  provinces  and  only  m  the 
year  i7<So  did  the  -Assembly  oj  Pennsyl- 
vania gradually  remove 'slavery  in  the 
state  in  that  it  passed  a  law  that  all 
children  born  of  slaves  after  December 
31,  1780,  should  be  free.  All  the  rest 
of  the  colonies  or  states  remained 
slave  states  into  the  19th  century.  But 
I  will  not  condemn  Mr.  Kaufmann  with 
out  giving  him  a  glimpse  of  the  his- 
toric conditions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  exe- 
crable evil  in  the  American  colonies, -par- 
ticularly in  Pennsylvania,  the  Professor 
of  History  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  Ed- 
ward R.  Turner,  writes  as  follows  in  the 
April  number  pf  191 1  of  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  and  Biogra- 
phy" under  the  title  "Slavery  in  Colonial 
•Pennsylvania" : 

"The  history  of  the  origin  of  Negro 
slavery  in  this  region  is  lost  in  the  haze 
of  colonial  antiquity  but  we  know  that 
there  were  negroes  on  the  Delaware  in 
the  time  of  the  Swedes  and  Hollanders. 
As  soon  as  English  settlers  appeared 
they  placed  negroes  in  service.  The 
registers  of  New  Castle  (the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  on  the  Delaware,  II.  A. 
R.)  report  such  negroes  (slaves)  as 
early  as  1677.  We  find  them  in  Penn- 
sylvania immediately  after  Penn's  arriv- 
al ..  .  Herman  Opdegraeff  relates  in 
1684  in  his  simple  German  report  how 
black  persons  or  Moreans  are  held  in 
slavery.  As  a  matter-of-fact  Penn  spoke 
about  it  already  two  years  earlier  For 
when  he  granted  a  charter  to  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  he  devoted  a  section 
of  this  fundamental  law  to  a  discussion 
of  the  manner  of  treatment  of  negroes." 
Professor  Turner  also  relates  that  from 
T702  to  1775  various  attempts  were  made 
l>v  the  Assmblv  to  limit  the  slave  trade: 
"But,"  he  continues,  "practically  in  each 
instance  the  lords  of  trade  vetoed  such 
resolutions  because  the  English  govern- 
ment would  not  permit  colonial  legis- 
latures to  meddle  with  the  -lave  trad.* 
which  was  then  carried  on  by  its  pro- 
tege the  "African  Company  " 


According  to  Professor  Turner's 
ful    presentation    of    negro    slavery    in 
Pennsylvania    which    coincides    with    the 
reports  in  Colonial  Documents  it  will  be 
clear    why    Attorney    Pastorius    did    :  •  " 
apply  at  the  "Schmiede"  |  smith  I  ;     int 
out  by  Mr.  Kaufmann  because 
not  be  the  proper  "Schmiede"  to  ace 
plish    anything.      The    doctor    oi    law 
would  on   account  of  his   ignorance 
law  have  been  called  to  order  at  l< 
if  not  laughed  to  scorn.     I  also  quest 
the  statement  that  Pastorius  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  in  1688  tor  onl 
September  29,   1709.  was  he  naturalize  ' 
and  made  a  legal  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
It  is  inconceivable  that  as  a  n  -n-citizer. 
he  could  have  been  a  member  oi  the  leg- 
islature. 

Pastorius.  as  practically   all  Germans. 
was  an  enemy  of  slavery  and  expresse 
this  clearly  and  plainly  not  "only  a  -A 
gle  time"  as  Mr.   Kaufmann  writes  but 
often    e.    g.    in    the    following    Engl 
poem  in  the  "Beehive": 

If  in  Christ's  doctrine  we  abide. 
Then  Cod  is  surely  by  our  side  ; 
But  if  we  Christ's  precepts  transgress, 
Xegroes  by  slavery  oppress. 
And  white  ones  grieve  by  usury 
I  Two  evils  which  to  heaven  cry  1 
We've  neither  God  nor  Christ  his  >'ju. 
But  straightways  travel  hellwards  on. 

Tr   is   to   be   regrette.l   that    the    "1 
hive"  of  Pastorius  was  not  printed  rn  it- 
entirety  for  1   found  in  I     king 
it  many  years  ago  that  there  were  < 
effusions    against    the    dreadful    insl 
tjon    which     Mr.  Kaufmann    d<  es 
know.    What  better  under  th 
referred    to   could   th< 
mantown  do  than  to  turn     s 
the   saintly   Quakers   vvli  •  thai 

controlled    the   government   of    Penns 
vama  ?      i    lii  pe  this  may  be 
-how  the  critic  that  Pastorius  well  k 
where   to   find    the   proper    S 
regard  to  negro  slaver;/. 

2.     "Concerning  no  Germa  Vtm 

tea,    excepting   perhaps    Schun     lias    - 
much  lucn   said  an  I  wi 
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Pastorius/'    Here  also  Mr.  Kaufmann  is 
not  acquainted  with  history.     Before  Dr. 
Sei  den  sticker  in  the  year  1871  made  the 
discovery  in  the  Acts  of  Germajitown  an  : 
rescued  Pastorius  from  the  shades  of  ob- 
livion hardly  anything  was  known  ahou* 
him.     Anglo- American   students  of  his- 
tory up  to  this  time  arc  all  silent  about 
the  first  German  city  of  our  country  and 
its    founders.      Francis    S.    Drake's    Dic- 
tionary of  American  Diography  (Boston, 
1872) docs  not  mention  Pastorius  among 
the    "ten    thousand     prominent     Ameri- 
cans" in  which  thousands  of  third-class 
advocates    and    orthodox    preachers    are 
embalmed  for  all  time.     Even  the  gigan- 
tic "Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography" 
by  John  Thomas,  published  by  the  Lip- 
pine  ytt  Company  in  1881  has  in  its  236c- 
double   c  )lumn  quarto   pages    no    room 
for  Pastorius.     And  what  about  the  ac- 
counts about  America  published  in  Ger- 
many?    The  eleventh  edition  of  P.rock- 
haus'     Conversations    Lexicon    and    the 
supplementary  volume  issued  in   1873  0,C 
course  know    nothing  of  Pastorius.     An 
article   about   Carl    Schurz   appears,   but 
of  the   significant  physicist  and  philoso- 
pher J.   L>.   Stallo  the   twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth editions  of  the  Brcckhaus  Lexi- 
u  ktmv  nothing.     Nothing  better  is  to 
be     expected     from     Germany.      Fran,7 
Lohr  in  his    "History  and  Conditions  of 
the  Germans  in  America"  makes  report 
only  about  the  booklet  of  Pastorius.  let- 
ters published  by  the  father  of  Pastorius 
and  treats  him  as  of  secondare  considera- 
tion.    There   have   been   other   German- 
Americans    of   whom   history   has   much 
more   to    say   than    about   Pastorius   and 
Schurz.    1  merely  mention  Charles  Scals- 
(Far    West)    Franz    Lieber    and    mane 
others.    Even  here  Mr.  Kaufmann  is  on 
the  wrong  scent. 

3.  **It  would  be  very  desirable,  in- 
deed." continues  .Mr.  Kaufmann.  "if 
Gentian-Americans  would  pav  more  at- 
tention to  their  countrymen  who  were 
contemporaries  and  forerunners  of  Pas- 
torius." Of  the  names  Mr.  Kaufmann 
mentions  he  unfortunately  again  <loL-s  not 
know    the   historv,      lie   names   the   two 


Conrad  VVeiscrs  (father  and  son).     The 
elder  Weiser  came  with  the  unfortui 

company  of   1'alatines  who  in   the  year* 
[709-I/IO  encamped  in  the  brown  heath 
in   London,  driven   from   their  homes   by 
famine  and  who  were  sent  by  the   I 
lish  government  to  the  Xew   Y<  >rk  prov- 
ince to  burn    tar.     When    after    severa! 
years  they  were  cheated  out  of  the  I 
promised  them,  the  older  Weiser  went  to 
Ivngland   as  commissioner   to   protest   in 
Parliament   against   the   robbery  but  ac- 
complished nothing  and  after  his  return 
he  with  a  number  of  his  Schoharie  ! 
mans  moved  to  Pennsylvania  where  1 
settled  on  the  Tulpehocken  ( 173;  1.   Heie 
the   younger  Weiser  became   a   kind      f 
fcadeT  of  the  Germans  and  later,  becau-c 
lie  understood  the  language  of  the  Indi- 
ans, often   served  as    interpreter    in 
negotiations  with  the  Indians.     C 
ing  his  influence  among  the  Germans  v\ 
Pennsylvania,    an    election    pani]  hlet 
\\  eiser's      published      by      me      in      the 
"Deutsche  Pionier''  Vol.  X  p  23       i  [h 
v  ar   i ra  1    g'\Ls   information.     This  an  1 
!V*   fact   that   he  became   the    father-in- 
law   of   Ilenrv    Melchior   Mull  rs*   is 
the  essential  in  his  life.     I  do  not  cout    -. 
his  importance  but  on   what  basis  does 
he  declare  him  of  more  importance  : 
Pastorius    who    diet!    ten    years    bef 
Weiser  came  to  Pennsylvania?     Perhaps 
he  bases  his  knowledge  on  the  boastful 
articles  by  old  W'olKnweber.  "A US  Penil- 
sylvaniens    truebster    Zeiten"    in    wh 
nothing  truthful  i>  contained. 

Mr.  Saner  senior  is  also  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Kaufmann.     Put  of  this  Chrisl 
Saner    Seidensticker    in  "Dents,- 
nier"  has  given   exhaustive   informal 
and  placed  the   importance   of   him 
his  son  so  high  that  Mr.  Kaufmann  cm 
not  place  it  higher.     But  :'  Sauer 

came  to  America  in   17 jo  and  settled  in 
Gcrmantown,  .founded  by  Past 
onh  German  rail)    ig  ]  u  Amer- 

ican c<  '1  >nies. 

4.     '"So  mi     Father     Muhlenberg 
pears,"  coniinues  Mr.  Kaufmann.  If  Mr. 
Kaufmann    desires    to    >ee    es 
church  empire  t"m-  German- A 
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Muhlenberg  as  primate  I  will  say  to  him 
that  this  country  is  not  a  church  state 
and  with  all  due  respect  for  the  vener- 
able patriarch,  respecting  whose  life  and 
labors  T  have  four  extensive  biographies 
in  my  library,  his  main  service  consisted 
in  his  having  been  the  real  leafier 'at  the 
first  Lutheran  synod  in  the  United  States 
in  1749  and  later  became  the  busiest  re- 
porter of  this  religious  body  in  the  Halle 
Reports.  But  Muhlenberg  only  came  t*"> 
America  in  the  fall  of  1742  to  labor 
against  the  Moravians  then  growing  in 
power.  Before  him  many,  very  many, 
Protestant  ministers  were  already  active 
here.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  17th 
century  Justus  Falkner  and  Bernhar  1 
Heinrich  Koster  arrived  at  Germantown 
of  whom  the  latter  returned  to  become 
the  Lutheran  court  preacher  at  Bruns- 
wick. Scarcely  ten  years  later  <  ieorge 
Michael  Weiss  arrived  there  as  the  first 
Reformed  Minister;  Michael  Schlatter. 
primate  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  in 
America  the  first  third  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, hence  long  before  Muhlenberg. 
Without  calling  attention  to  the  so-called 
Inspired  who  were  the  first  and  most 
significant  preachers  of  faith,  more  than 
a  dozen  Lutheran  and  Reformed  preach- 
ers can  be  named  who  labored  here  be- 
fore Muhlenberg.  The  Moravians  even 
had'  already  established  an  episeopate  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  In  view  of  this  Muhl- 
enberg can  not  be  regarded  a  match 
(Gegenstiick)  to  Pastorins. 

5.  "And  then  the  forerunners  of  Pas- 
torius  in  New  Amsterdam."  continues 
Mr.  Kaufmann  as  he  calls  attention  tu 
the  Germans  found  among  the  Holland- 
ers in  Xew  Netherlands  (New  York ) 
and  the  Swedes  of  Xew  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. It  is  true  that  among  the  Hol- 
landers of  New  Netherlands  and  Xew 
Sweden  there  were  many  Germans,  per- 
haps a  third  or  even  the  half  of  them, 
but  these  came,  not  as  Germans  but  as 
Hollanders  and  Swedes  and  there  find 
their  place. 

6.  That  Germans  migrated  into  Eng- 
lish colonies  before  the  time  of  Pastor  - 
ins  is  a  fact  and  need  not  be  brought  to 


light   by    naming   John    Lederer.      E 

if  educated  he   was  only  an   adventurer 
and  a  former  professor  of  matl 
at    Inglostadt.      Kusebius    Francis    K 
was    a    Catholic   missionary    am  ng    the 
wild   Indians,   who    followed   his   mat 
matical    inclinations    in    connect:   1 
his  calling.     In  the  fall  of   :'    : 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Rich:: 
Va..   in   the  state   paper-  various   na 
of  Germans   who  had   acquired   Ian 
Virginia  before  1680.     In  the  spring 
1887    I    found   at   Columbia,   the    capital 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Land  P 
office   the  names  of  more   than   30 
mans   who   had  bought   land  withii 
province  between  [660  and  1680.    T. 
lauds    were    in     the     three     counti    -       t 
Orangeburg.  Richland  and  Lex:- 
the   upper   Edisto  and   Congaree  river-, 
and  this  district,  a  hundred  years 
still  bore  the  name.  Saxe-<  rotha       -   . 
But  all  these  German  immigrants 
ginia  and  South  Carolina,  if  they  r  ■  •  \  I 
on  the  acquired  land,  came  there  as  In- 
dividuals   and    their    names    .red    hi>1    ry 
are  sunk  in  the  mists  of  the  pas:   -       ':   : 
one  can  only  give  traditions  ab  Lit  'hem. 

7.     With   Pastorins  and  the    foitn 
of  Germantown  tradition  disap] 
history  shows  spirit  and  life.     How 
why   this    is    the   only   and    iucontestible 
beginning  of  history  oi  German  immigra- 
tion into  this   country    I    will   briefl)    -   ! 
forth   for  the  benefit  oi  my   friend,   Mr. 
Kaufmann,  and  all   doubters. 

While  William  Pcnn  was  travelling  in 
Germany  as  a  missionary  of  the  re  *:^    >us 
sect  of  John  Knox  he  received  a  ti : 
the  donation  by   King  Charles  II  of 
territory   west  oi  the  Delaware  and  be- 
tween  Xew    York   and    Maryland,  ever 
since   bearing   his    name,    Pennsylvai 
Penn  had  become  acquainted  at   Frank- 
fort on  the  Main  with  some  cntll  is   tsts 
(  "Schwarmer"  )   and  to  thest  \  hi 

[6&2,  ahead).  25,000  acres  of  Ian  11   ng 
on    a    navigable    river.      This    c 
named    Pastorins   their   authorize  1  ag 
in   America  to  select,  manage,  r  I 

seil  the  land.      In   ad  e   1 11  St 

onv  of  Germans,  the  Crefeld<   s. 
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-quired  18,000  acres  of  land  and  those 
%vho  followed  Pastorius  became  the 
founders  of  the  first  German  settlement, 
planned  in  Germany.  Pastorius,  who 
Iiad  arrived  in  America  in  the  summer 
of  1683  chose  by  Perm's  consent,  the  land 
lying-  north  of  Philadelphia  and  on  the 
AYissahickon.  He  secured  a  surveyor  to 
survey  and  lay  it  out  in  building  lots 
-and  parcels  of  ground  and  here  was 
founded  the  first  city  in  America  settle  1 
"by  Germans  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Cxermantown.  This  was  28  years  before 
Kocherthal  landed  on  the  Hudson  and 
more  than  30  years  before  the  Germans 
under  the  older  Weiser  settled  the  four 
communities  in  the  Schoharie  Yalley 
known  only  by  their  names. 

The  colony  and  city  founded  by  Pas- 
torius and  the  17  German  families  soon 
thereafter  received  from  Governor  Penn 
a  charter  and  independent  government, 
jurisdiction  and  city  seal  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  provincial  council,  and  now 
"began  the  renowned  city  activity  of  Pas- 
torius as  a  leader  of  the  German  settle- 
ment. He  was  the  first  German  justice 
■of  peace  of  the  community,  became  their 
recorder  and  opened  the  "Grund  and 
Lager  Buch"  with  a  German  historical 
statement  of  events  up  to  the  founding 
of  the  city  and  community  which  he  pref- 
aced with  a  Latin  salutation  to  German 
posterity  ; — "Salve  Posteritas." 

8.  "Pastorius  who,  properly  speaking, 
never  got  beyond  his  four  poles,"  writes 
Mr.  Kaufmann  and  thereby  shows  that 
ne  either  did  not  read  or  poorly  digested 
the  history  of  the  life  of  Pastorius.  In 
addition  to  the  agency  of  the  Fronkfprt 
Company  which  he  tilled  to  the  year  170c 
his  calling",  strictly  speaking,  was  that 
of  notary  and  legal  adviser.  But  h  - 
filled  in  addition  many  other  .offices. 
Several  times  he  was  the  burgess  of  the 
•city  founded  by  him  and  until  the  year 
1706  when  the  charter  oi  Germantown 
•expired  and  was  not  renewed,  almost 
continually  the  clerk  and  register  of  the 
city  and  in  the  year  1693  Governor 
Fletcher  appointed  him  justice  of  the 
peace,  not  only  for  Germantown  but  for 


the  whole  county  of  Philadelphia.      Hi; 
judicial  books  are  still  preserved   intact. 
That  educational  matters  in  the  colonic- 
were  then  in  poor  condition  can  be  r 
hundredfold  in  all  histories  of  the  period. 
In  Pennsylvania  as  well  educational  mat- 
ters   were   at   a    standstill.      Philadelphia 
since   1683  indeed  had  a  school  teacher. 
Enoch  Plower,  to  whom   Pastoriu>  sent 
his  two  sons  but  this  was  the  only  school 
in   the   whole   province.      Here    again    il 
was   the   "soft   and   easy    German   b 
worm  Pastorius"  who  in  1702  became 
first    German    pioneer    scho  t    in 

this  country  in  a  school  founded  b) 
German   residents  of   Germantown  over 
which  Pastorius  presided  as  teacher 
17  years.     The  school  was  regularly  or- 
ganized and  the  first  year  Aret  Klinken. 
Peter  Shoemaker  and  Paul  Wolf  serve  1 
as  the  schoolboard  and  2\    families  be- 
longed originally  to  the  school  commun- 
ity.     Seidensticker   gives    the   names    of 
over  80  families  whose  children  attended 
the    Pastorius'    school.      That    from    this 
school  a  pupil  of  our  learned  preceptor 
went   forth   as   a  teacher  oi  a  school   in 
Philadelphia  is  worth  reading.    I  lis  na 
is    Edward    Cadwallader,    showing    I     . 
English  families  entrusted  their  chil  I 
to  the  school  of  the  hrst  German  teachi  / 
in  America  who  imparted  not  only  Ger- 
man but  also  English  instruction. 

Pastorius,  although  educated  as  a  doc- 
tor of  laws  in'  German  universities.  \va> 
in  America  not  a    practicing    a 
("vulgo  Rechtsverdreker')    for   appoint- 
ment by  the  crown  of  England  and  Eng 
lish  citizenship   would   have  been   nee    a 
sary.      Put    Pastorius   and    the    German 
residents  of  Germantown   w  citi- 

zens  prior   10   September   jo.     170-)    be- 
cause on  that  day  he  an  1  1  .     E  His 
citizens  of  Germantown  1  a  Germ... 
Rucks  County   was  among  them)    w 
naturalized    by    the    Pr  >vinci  il 
and  the  deputy  Governor  Charles  God- 
kin,     Pastorius  was  I  .   the  wat< 
ful  defender  of  the  rights 
munity  and  often  defended  their   rig 
before     Assembh     and    the     Pi 
Council.     Thus  in  the  case  of  the  arrant 
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swindler  John   Henry    Sprogel    who    in 

conjunction  with  Daniel. Falkner,  the  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  Frankfort  Com- 
pany   following  Pastorins    attempted  to 

cheat  the  Germans  out  of  their  lands  in 
that  on  forged  contracts  he  received  an 
order  of  expulsion  from  the  court  of 
Philadelphia  and  threatened  to  drive  the 
Germans  from  house  and  home  who 
could  not  find  an  advocate  to  defend 
them  in  the  whole  province.  Sprogel 
had  retained  all  the  lawyers  and  without  ■ 
an  advocate  they  were  not  allowed  to 
appear  before  court.  But  Pastorins  had 
a  plan  and  brought  the  matter  before  the 
deputy  governor  and  the  provincial  coun- 
cil and  these  annulled  the  court  decision, 
March  I,  1709,  as  a  heinous  outrage. 
This  is  surely  not  a  weakling  as  Mr. 
Kaufmann  delights  to  picture  Pastorins. 
who,  in  addition  to  caring  for  his  garden 
and  his  surprising  industrious  author- 
ship and  writing  of  poetry  spent  his  time 
as  we  have  seen  as  business  man,  officer, 
teacher,  advocate  and  in  many  other  acti- 
vities. 

9.  To  minimize  Germantown  as  the 
original  settlement  of  German  .  immigra- 
tion Mr.  Kaufmann,  basing  his  remarks 
on  Professor  Rupp's  writings,  says  thac 
in  the  year  1710  the  city  had  only  200 
inhabitants,  Rupp  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this  could  not  have  made  original  in- 
vestigations, but  apparently  had  drawn 
this  number  from  Watson's  Annals  which 
were  printed  ico  years  after  Watson's 
death.  But  this  figure  does  not  agree 
with  the  number  of  adult  male  residents 
of  Germantown  as  in  the  year  1709 
ninety  were  naturalized.  Counting  as 
many  families  as  adult  males  and  five 
persons  for  each  family  we  have  twice 
the  population  that  Rupp  mentions.  And 
even  if  that  number  were-  correct  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  whole  question: 
Ik-fore  the  year  1709  German  emigration 
was  but  small;  only  in  the  year  following 
the  famine  year,  170S.  did  it  increase. 
And  thus  we  see  how  fn  ten  of  fifteen 
years  Germantown  had  developed  into 
the  special,  not  to  say  the  only  gathering 
place  of  German   immigration    into    the 


United  States.     Here  throbbed  German 

business   and   spiritual   life    a-    nowhere 
else.     Where  is  there  another  place  Ijc- 
side  Germantown  where  by  t'. 
the   iSth  century  such    a    live    German 
activity   showed   itself.       Here     was 
center  of  German  book  and  itewspa]    r 
publication    throughout    the    eightc 
and   into  the  nineteenth  century.      Here 
the  first  printing  with  Germai 
was    done    and    the    San--    issu 
editions  of  a  German  Quarto   Bible 
fore  an   English    Bible   was    prime-; 
America^    Here  appeared  for  m   1 
a  third  of  a  century  the  pi<  • 
German     newspapers    in    this    count 
Here  were  printed  the  firs:  German 
manacs,  the  actual  family  b     ks 
people,  and  the  greater  nun.'    r     :"    Ger- 
man books  in  general  during  I 
named.      It  is   also   a   question   whetl 
the   first  paper   was    not    manufactu 
here  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
foundry   was  here.      Here  ;. 
of  the  first   German    immigrants 
Ludwig  Gottfried   (or  a-   h 
cized  himself  Godfrey)  invents  .1  the  : 
tical  quadrant  and  here  the  i  Rit 

tenhouse  constructed  his  renowned  |  ' 
etarium  (Orrery)  which  Jeffen 
the   greatest   work   of  ingenious    art     in 
America.     Can  Mr.  Kaufmann  name 
other  place  oi  that  period  in  this  coui 
where  German  spirit  throbbed  so  wai 
ly  as  in  Germantown? 

That  so  little  was  known,  of  i:   bei 
the  time  of  Seidensticker,   i.    e.    bei 
1870.   is   due   to  the   fact   that    a] 
years  ago  Germantown  lost  its  exist 
and   became   a    part    of    Philadel] 
which   it   now   forms   a  part,      [ts 
mentary  history  it  lost  already  in  I 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  \.  reso 

ltttion    of    the    Pennsylvania      iss< 
the   ancient   documents    were    lodge 
the    Recorder's    Office    In    Philadel 
where  they   were  buried  a   full 
until  through  Seideusticker's  industry 
making  collections  tl 
and  the  sealed  hisl 
German  immigration  ami  it- 
be  fore  tbe  w orM. 
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10.  ''German  immigration,*'  writes  Mr. 
Kaufmann  in  conclusion,  "begam  not  in 
168.2  (sic!)  but  in  1620,"  etc.  What 
Mr.  Kautmann  sets  forth  in  a  lopg  gali- 
matias about  the  Germans  among  the 
Hollanders  has  been  answered  in  my 
fifth  note.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Oti  - 
Lohr  which  seemed  to  be  based  on  "IIol- 
landish  sources"  are  unknown  to  me.  I 
believe  however  that  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  papers  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Xew  York  at  Al- 
bany which  were  edited  and  translated 
by  Mr.  Teriiow.  These  I  examined  al- 
ready in  1S76  on  the  occasion  of  an  ex- 
tended stay,  from  which  also  I  made  ex- 
tracts in  my  paper  on  Aiigustin  Her- 
mann. That  among"  these  Hollandish 
and  numerous  German  papers  much  sec- 
ondary matter  is  found  I  convinced  my- 
self at  the  time.  But  of  a  connected  his- 
tory of  the  Germans  prior  to  T709  I 
found  nothing-  in  the  numerous  manu- 
script volumes  and  what  is  there  relates 


not  to  the  period  of  the  Hollanders 
to  English   colonial   history.     A  par: 
these,   if  not  all.   has  been   |  I  by 

Mr.  Fernow  under  the  title;  "Xew  Y  r 
Historical  Documents,  new  series."     On 
the  basis  of  the  names  appearing  in  tli 
papers   it    is   a   doubtful   undertaking 
determine   whether  the    bearers    ther 
were  Hollanders  or  Low  Germai 
in  the  whole  of  Northwest  '  icrmany  tl 
family    names    are    in    many    cases    tl 
same  in  sound  as  th  »se  of  the  H  •'.'. 
ers. 

I  bslicve  that  I  have  herewith  at 
ed     all     objections     oi     Mr.     Kaufm 
against    Pastorius   and.    the    founding 
Germantown    as    the    starting    point 
German    immigration    into    the     e": 
States  and  remanded  the  111  to  their  | 
per  places  in  history  and  maintain  tli 
fore    the    historic    fact,  that    the    actual 
German  immigration  be^an  with  Past 
ius  and  If.s  co-colonists  in  the  vear  i'»£; 


The  National  German-American 

Alliance,  and  the  Washington 

Convention 

By  Albert  Godsho,  Assistant   Secretary  cf  the  Alliance. 

UK  pure  and  unsclfuh  motives  of  the  founders  of  our  na- 
tion evidenced   in   that  immortal  record  ot  their  labors, 
the  Constitution,  find  a  similar  parallel  in  the  strxu 
being   waged  bv  the  members  of   the   national   German, 
American  Alliance  for  a  greater  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  higher  cultural  ideals. 

In  this  struggle  the  Alliance  has  to  cope  with  tlie  c  >:w- 
quenees  ot  the  wonderful  material  progress  wrought  from  the  - 
hegmferttg  when,  united  to  a  common  purpose,  the  nucleus  of  the 
thirteen  States  first  came  into  existence,  to  the  grand  cluster  ot  forty- 
eight  States  now  united  into  a  common  powerful  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  hundred  millions,  all  exploiting  our  immense  resources  and 
prospering-.  And  well  can  it  then  be  understood  that  something  thai 
our  fathers  stood  for,  something  that  they  were  striving  for,  has  he. 


largely  of  late 
"Das   sind  die 


,ri. 


:hlecht< 


lost 


>t.     Bu 
Fru< 


m  old  German  proverb  says: 

icmecntesten   frueclite  nicht,  an   den  en   die  Wuermer 

uagen."     (It  is  not  the  worst  fruit  that  worms  will  feed  upon). 

The  National  German- American  Alliance,  recoguizing  that  without 
cultural  ideals  and  aims  no  nation  could  ever  attain  to  real  greatness 
and  subsequent  national  immortality'  has  written  culture  andknowle  Igc 
for  our  American  Nation  upon  its  banner;  culture  and. knowledge  in 
the  German  sense,  for  their  own  sake,  not  fof  wl 
towards  material  or  individual  ends. 

To  this  lofty  purpose  the  Alliance  has  been  conceive 


what  thev  could  realiz 


I  by  the  patrio! 


element  of  German  birth  or  extraction  of  our  Republic.  Ft  feels  that 
its  duty  is  to  remedy  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  lack  of  Ideals;  to  ri1: 
the  hollowmss  and  shallowness  of  purely  materialistic  prosperity  wit:i 
the  solid  happiness  and  real  contentment  K>i  purely  cultural  achieve- 
ments, to  put  in  place  of  the  pursuits  for  individual  aggrandizement 
greater  national  economic  worth  of  pursuits  benefitting  many. 

As  to  German  [deals  of  today,  however,  no  one  defines  them  bet 
than  Professor  Kuno  Francke.  They  are  '"Social  justice  as  the  con- 
trolling force  in  the  development  of  political  institutions,  social  effi- 
ciency as  the  goal  of  education,  universal  sympathy  with  life  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  literature  and  art— this  is  a  triad  of  liplifl 
motives  which  cannot  help  to. stimulate  even  constructive  energy,  ever-. 
power  of  good,  contained  in  the  nation." 

A.  D.  White,  former  {' .  S.  Ambassador  to  Germany,  says  in  his  b 
"Some   Practical   lntluences  of    German    Thought    upon    the    United 
States ;" 

The  dominant,  idea  is,  as  I  understand  It.  that  the  ultimate  end  of  a  B 

modern  nation  is  something  besides  manufacturing,  or  carrying,  or  bu 
or  selling  products;   thai  art.  literature,  science  ana  thought,  in  if 

flights  and  widest  ranges,  are  greater  and  more  important;  and  tbat  higher 
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of  all— is  the  one  growth  for  which  all  wealth  exists  -is  the  higher  and  better 
•development  of  man,  not' merely  as  a  planner  or  worker,  or  a  carrier,  or  a 
buyer  or  seller,  but  as  a  man.  In  no  land  has  this  idea  penetrated  mors 
-deeply  than  in  Germany,  and  it  is  this  idea  which  should  penetrate  mor  - 
.and  more  American  thought  and  practice. 

The  Alliance  was  founded  in  1900,  and  desires  to  enroll  American 
men  and  women  of  German  origin  within  its  lines.  Its  aims  were 
ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamei,  the  President  of  the  National 
American  Alliance,  in  opening  the  Convention  on  "German  Day"'  in 
Washington  on  October  6th,  191 1,  when  he  said: 

May  the  National  German  Americal  Alliance,  with  its  motto,  '"Pro 
bono  publico,"  flourish  and  prosper! 

A  great  orator  once  said  "People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity 
who  never  look  backward  to  their  ancestors."     This  is  quite  true, 
with  equal  justice  a  wit  remarked:  "The  man  who  has  not  anything 
to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a  potato,  the  only  g 
belonging  to  him  is  under  ground!" 

It  is  the  happy  combination  of  the  two,  the  study  of  what  our  an 
cestors  did  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  glorious  Nation  and  in  the  ci 
vation  and  perpetuation  of  all  that  is  good,  noble,  uplifting  and  beauti- 
ful in  German  character  and  culture  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  National  German  American  Alliance,  which  now 
consists  of  over  two  millions  of  members,  sees  its  raison  d  'etre.  In 
a  word,  we  strive  for  better  American  citizenship- 

In  practical  materialistic  achievements  the  American  people  i>  i-  -\ 
ing  ahead  in  cast  strides,  what  it  lacks  most   is  a  striving   for  til    3 
highest  ideals  of  culture  and  happiness  so  dear  to  the  German  heart. 
A  former   President  of  the  United  States  thought  that   the    fore: 
mission  of  tl\e  German  American  was  to  teach  the  American  Nation. 
German   ''Gcmutlichkeit,"   that   power   of   the    full   enjoyment   of   life, 
the  pleasure  of  living,  without  license  and  excess:   for  as  he  put  it. 
the  American  people  take  their  pleasures  sadly  or  else  run  riot. 

The  German  American  has,  however,  a  still  greater  mission.     What 
he  needs  to  impress  upon  our  people  are  the  highest  ideals  of  Gem 
thought:  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others,  of  the  good 
the  beautiful   in  nature,  in  art,  in   science,   in   music   and  phi!  >sophy. 
and  also  those  highest  ideals  of  teaching  which  produce  not  an  aver- 
age mediocrity,  but    great    intellects,    great    investigators,    and    gre:u 
masters.     As  has  been  well  said  :  "Only  such  great  masters  will  make 
a  people  immortal."     And  to  produce  such   masters  an  1   thinV   rs   we 
must  cultivate  German  "Gemtitstiefe"  and  the  grand  old  German  i 
that  material  advancement  is  oi  subsidiary  importance,  that  we  must 
strive  for  higher  culture,  the  study  of  the  arts  and   sciences   f<  r 
sake  of  the  truth   and   the  happiness   they   bring,   not    for   the   sake    )t 
prospective  personal  advancement  or  material  gains. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  touch  here  on  the  great  cultural  work- 
accomplished  by  the  Alliance,  as  it  is  generally  known,  and  our  labours 
have  been  published  in  our  transactions.     A  great  statesman  oti 
that  "The  masses  have  appreciation    for  the   material    in  dy.  ' 

This  certainly  has  not  been  true  of  the  millions  •       '   •-<      f  our 

Alliance,  where  those  of  all  classos  from,  the  media 

professor  arc  banded  together  to  advance  ideals. 
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If  we  German  Americans  will  remain  true  to  the  ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers, we  shall  succeed  in  transplanting  them  to  the  entire  American 
-people,  and  it  will  arise  and  call  us  blessed.  Every  German  American 
should  remember  that : 

"Every  person  is  responsible  for  all  the  good  within  the  scope  of 
"his  ability!" 

The  tremendous  applause  which  greeted  these  words  of  President 
Hexamer  showed  how  they  struck  home. 

The  following   Resolution  of  principles  and  the  basis   for  the  aim- 
espoused  by  the  Alliance  was  adopted  at  its  first  constitutional  Conven- 
tion on   June    16,    1900,   after  many   preliminary   step-   and   aftt  1 
original  impulse  of  a  nation   wide    Alliance   had   been   given   thr 
the  foundation  of  the  German  American  Alliance  of  Pennsylvania. 
Principles  of  the  Xatioiial  German-American  Alliance  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

The  National  German-American  Alliance  aims  to  awaken  ani  sti      - 
the  sense  of  unity  among  the   people  of  German  origin  in   America   m 
view  to  promote  the  useful  and   healthy  development  of  the  power  in:  •    •     1 
in  them  as  a  tinned  body  for  the  mutual  energetic  protection  of  such  legiti- 
mate desires  and  interests  not   inconsistent   with    the  common  good   ol 
•country,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  good  citizens:    to  check  nativisti 
c.roaehments;  to  maintain  and  safeguard  the  good  friendly  relations  existing 
between   America  and   the  old  German  fatherland.     To  read   the  history   of 
German  immigration  is  to  be  convinced  how  much   it  has  contributed   to  the 
advancement  of  the  spiritual  and  economic  development  of  this  country,  and 
to  realize   what  it  is   still  destined   to  contribute,  and   hew  rh^   German   im- 
migrant has  at  all  times  stood  by  his  adopted  country  in   weal  or  in 

The  Alliance  demands  there-fore  the  full  honest  recognition  of  these  m 
and  cp'poses  every  attempt  to   belittle  them.     Always  true  10  the   adopted 
country,  ever  ready  to  risk  all  for  its  welfare,  sincere  and  unselfish   in  tho 
exercise  of   the  duties  of  citizenship,   respecting  the   law — <till   remains   :h" 
watchword!      It  has  no  exclusive  interests  in   view,  nor  the   founding  o:   a 
State  within   a   State,   but  sees  in  the   centralization   of    the   inhabitants 
German  origin  the  shortest  road  to  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  attain- 
ment Cif  the  aims  set   forth   in  this  constitution;    it   calls   therefore   on   ail 
German    organizations—   as    the    organized    representatives    of    the    German 
•spirit  and  manners — to   co-operate   with    it  for  their   healthy   development. 
and  recommends  further  the  formation  of  Societies  in  all  the  States  of  th 
Union   for  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  German-Americans,   lo 
toward   an    eventual  centralization  of   these  societies   into   a   great   German  - 
American  Alliance,  and  would  'have  all  German  societies  consider  it  a  duty 
and  an  honor  to  join  the  organization  in  their  respective  Slates.     The  Alli- 
ance engages  to  labor  firmly  and  at  all  times  with  all  the  legal  means  at  its 
command  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  its  principles,  and  to  de- 
fend them    energetically    wherever   and    whenever    they   are    in    danger;    it* 
purposes  are   the   following  platform: 

1.  The  Alliance,  as  such,  refrains  from  all  interference  in   party  pol 
resettling,  however,  the  right  and  duty  to  defend  its   principles  also  in  thr 
political  field,  in  case  these  should  be  attacked  or  endangered   by   political 
measures. 

2.  Questions  and  matters  of  religion  are  strictly  excluded. 

3.  It  recommends  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  German  P.. 
schools  on  the   following  broad   basis: 

Along  with  English,   German   is  a   world  language;    wherever  the 
of  civilization,   trade  and   commerce  have  penetrate.:,   we   find    the   | 
•both  languages  represented;    wherever  real   knowledge  o; 
prevails    more    generally,    there    an    Independent,    clear    and    unpreju 
understanding  is  more  easily  formed  ami  mutual  friendly  r      tions 

4.  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress  and  invention;   the  pace  of 
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rapid,  and  the  demands  on  the  individual  are  inexorable;  the  physical *< 
tion  involved  increases   the  demands  0:1  tht?   bodily   force;    a   healthy   mini 
.should   live   in   a   healthy   body.     For  these   reasons  the   Alliance   win 
for  the  introduction  of  system-atk:  and  practical  gymnastic  (physical  call 

instruction   in  the  publis  schools. 
.").  It  furthermore  declares   in   favor  of  taking   the    -      k>1   out   of   polfl 

for  only  a  system  of  education  that  is  free  from  political  influence  can 
the  people  real  and  satisfactory  schools. 

0.  It  calls  on  all   Germans  to  acquire  the  right  of  citizenship  as  =oon  a« 
they  are  legally  entitled   to  it,  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  li: 
exercise  their  ri.sht  at  the  polls  fearlessly  and  according  to  1 
nient. 

7.  It  recommends  either  a  liberal  and  modern  interpretation,  or  I 
tion  of  laws  that   put   unnecessary   difficulties   in  the  way  of  acqui    og    1 
right    to   citizenship,    and    frequently    entirely    prevent    it.      Good 
unblamable  upright  Ufa,  cbedlencv   to  laws  ?huubj  decide,  and  not   I 
swering  or  non-answering  of  arbitrary   seimed   political  or  hi-     1 
tio::s,  which  easily  confuse  the  applicant. 

S.  It  opposes  any  and  every  restriction  cf  Immigration  of  healthy  pres  n 
from  Europe,  exclusive  of  convicted  criminals  and  anarchists. 

9.  It  favors  the  abolition  of  antiquated  laws  no  longer  in  accordant.-  wil 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  check  frea  intercourse  and  restrict  the  p-  r- 
freedom  of  the.  citizen. 

10.  It  recommends  the  founding  of  educational  s  cieties  which  will  fostei 
the  German  language  and   literature,   teach   those  anxious  to  learn,  and 
range  courses  of  lectures  on  art  and  science-  and  questions  of  general    nl 

11.  It  recommends  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  share  Germans 
had  in  the  development  of  their  adepted   country,  in  war  and   in   pea 
all  kiud-s  of  German-American  activity,  from  the  earliest  days,  as   tl 
for  ^he  founding   and   continuance   of   a   German-American   history. 

12.  It  reserves  the  right  to  extend  or  sur.pkment  this  platiorm,  when  :. 
conditions  within  the  scope  cf  its  time  and  aims  ma.ve  it  desirable  or  r.  • 
sary. 

I  can  best  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  oi  the  Alliance  at  a  gla 
by  a  terse  chronicle  oi  the  proceedings   ami   reports  of  its   National 
biennial  conventions  held  in    1901,    1903     (and    Germanic    Congress, 
1904),  1905,   1907,  1909  and  191 1. 

1899,  April  16 

Founding  of  the  German- American  Central  Alliance  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  Alliance  gives  impulse  to  the  idea  oi  the  consolidation  oi  t!i 
German-American  element  and  starts  the  German  American  move.. 
all  over  the  United  States  which  crystallizes  into  the  Xational 
America  11  Alliance. 

1900,  June  19 

Preliminary  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  i'a.,  of  Delegates   trum   1' 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland  and   Minnesota. 

1900,  October  6 

First   Convention:    formulating   and   adopting   Constitution  of 
National  German-American  Alliance  of  the  United  States  at 
delphia,  in  the  Hall  of  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

States  represented  at  this  Convention  were:  Califoi 
Columbia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  No  a 
sev,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Officers  elected:     ['resident':     Dr.  C.  J.   Ilexanur.  Philadelphia, 


First  Vice  President:  Win.  L.   Elterich,  Washington,  D.  C.     Sc 
Vice  President:  II.  C.   Bloedel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   Secretary;     Aclolpli 

Timm,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Resolution  expressing  indignation,  horror  and  deepest  regret  at  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the   United  States.     Letter  of 
dolence  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  William  McKinley. 

Topics  of  the  Convention: 

k  German-American  Historical  research  "Americana-Germanica/*  Ger 

man     American     Historical     Society.       German-American     Theatre. 
German- American  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Milwaukee.     Planning  for 

the  erection  of  a  monument  commemorating  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  Germans  under  Pastorius  at  Germantown.  Biennial  me< 

of    National     Conventions.       Alliance     Headquarters,    i.    e..    Nati 
Headquarters  in  Philadelphia.     Next  Convention  to  be  held  at   Balti- 
more, Md. 

1903,  September  12 

Second  Convention  in  Baltimore,  Mel.,  in  the  I  Jail  of  "Turnverein 
Yorwaerts." 

States  represented  by  delegates:     California,  Delaware.  District  of 
*  Columbia,  Georgia,  Idaho.,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massa- 

chusetts.  Minnesota,  [Missouri,  New  Jersey.  New   York.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, West   Virginia,   Wisconsin,  Texas. 

National  President's  Report  and  Address  (Hexamer).  Immigra- 
tion: Gen.  Steuben  Monument ;  Pension  for  widow  of  Gen.  Sisrel : 
Local  Option;  Blue  Laws  to  suit  modern  conditions;  Hillegas  Monu- 
ment. 

Reports  of  the  State  Presidents: 

District  of  Columbia   (Voelckner). 

Great  difficulties   in    organizing    for    National     Alliance    alth< 
District  Alliance  existed  since  1890;  great  future  certain.     Department 
of  Legal  assistance  and  advice.     Committee  on  Legislation  always  1  n 
guard.     Preparation  for  a  great  celebration  on  German  Day. 

Idaho  (Martin). 

Difficulties  of  organizing,  although  an  association  of  German  farm- 
ers, etc.,  exists  since  Sept.  18.  1898  (Farmers  of.  Fayette  Valley). 
Good  opening  for  German  immigrants.  Agitation  for  German  papers 
and  schools. 

Illinois. 

German-American  Historical  Society  of  Illinois  and  Germau-Ameri- 
--can  Alliance  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  Cities,  expect  to  join  Na- 
tional Alliance  very  shortly. 

Indiana. 

German  element  much  esteemed  in  Indianapolis  ( Keller  and  Loper) 
successfully    maintaining    Personal    Liberty    principles    and  German- 
Americans  controlling  schools.     (7300  children  are  learning  German). 
New  Jersey   I  I.ienauV 

Great  success;  many  societies  join:  already  20,000  members.     Ger- 
man theatrical  performances.     Department   of  legal  assistance, 
•man  Day  celebrations. 

New  York  (Anderson), 

Alliance    of    the    German    Societies;  On   November   11,   1902,    14.^ 
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societies  with  about  30,0*30  members.  Alliance  without  doubt  ha5 
very  great  future.  Department  for  Legal  assistance.  Active  and  suc- 
cessful agitation  for  all  things  German-American  (very  strong  con- 
nections with  New  Jersey). 

Maryland  (Tjarks). 
Struggle  against  antiquated  "Blue  Laws."     Education  of  the  Ger- 
man clement  to  ask  for  recognition.     Excellent  progress  and  prospects 
in  spite  of  still  existing  indifference. 

Massachusetts  (  Eberhardt). 
Introduction   of  "Turnenv    (physical    culture)     in    Public     5 
successful.     Good  results  are  anticipated  for  Alliance  in  Boston 
Massachusetts). 

Minnesota   (Nienstadt). 
Germans  in  Public  Office  and  places  of  honor.     State  supplies  Gc  "- 
man  school  books.     Prospects  of  German  instruction  in  Public  Sell 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Richter). 
The  wife,  mother,  and  women's  Societies  of  great  help  and  value 
maintain  German  Language  in  the  family. 

Ohio  (Theuner). 
66  Societies  as  Central  Alliance  of  Cleveland.  Have  great  political 
weight.  Successful  maintenance  of  German  study  in  schools.  In- 
troduction of  "Turnen"  (Physical  Culture).  German  teachers  em- 
ployed. Energetic  steps  taken  against  antiquated  Blue  Law-,  and 
against  the  restriction  of  Personal  Liberty. 

Pennsylvania   ( Bloedel) . 
State   Alliance  of  Pennsylvania   from   which   the   National   Alliance 
idea  was  patterned  is  flourishing  and  can  report  manv  successes.    1  So 
Report  of  Dr.  Hexamer,  Pres.  of  State  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  an  I 
National  Alliance). 

West  Virginia    (Bente). 
Agitation  and  organization  is  steadily  and  successfully  progressing. 
Aery  great  activity  of  German   Americans.     German   Theatre.     G< 
man  Day  Celebration.     Study    of    German    in    Schools    maintaii 
Personal  Liberty  defended. 

Wisconsin  (Gangelin). 
Agitation  and  success  so  far  for  Alliance  are  promising  great  thii  g 
for  Wisconsin  and  it  will  doubtless  become  a  very  strong  brand 
the  National  Alliance. 

Many  other  topics,  etc..  occupied  time  of  Second  Convention,  among 
these:   the  neds  oi  the   Teachers'    Seminar}-,   permanent    fund    I 
Schonrich). 

Teachers'  Association   (Prof.  FenviO   recommends  maintenance  of 
German  Language  before  everything;  "Pfidagogische   Monat><:efte." 

Rudolph  Cronau  agitates  the  erection  of  a  monument  lor  the  found- 
ers of  Germantown  under  Pastorius. 

German   American   Central   Alliance  oi   California   asks    for   str 
agitation  to  commemorate  the    hundredth    anniversary    of    Schiller's 
d:ath  on  May  oth.  on  the  part  oi  all  German-Americans  in  the  L:.  F 
German-American  Annals;  State  to  vote  according  to  m<       <    s 
fcated ;   Washington,   as  permanent    place    of    Convention    d.:\ 
Conventions  to  coincide  with  political  years — not  supported:   Pr 
als  to  meet  alternately  biennially   m   East   and   West 
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manent  Committees  established  on:  i.  Ways  and  Means,  2.  German* 
Language  and  schools,  3.  Physical  Culture  (Turnen)  in  schools,  4. 
Theatre,  5.  .Press,  6.  Personal  Liberty.  7.  Historical  Research. 

Further  reports  contained  in  the   minutes  of  the   Second   National. 
Convention.     Reports,  etc.,  of  Committees,  etc.     Resolutions.  "Turnen'* 
in  Public  Schools,  Personal  Liberty,  German  Theatre,  German  Press. 
♦  Historical    Research,    Blue    Laws,    Teachers'    Seminary,    Veteran    and 

Kriegerbundc,  Public  Offices  and  the  National  Alliance,  for  better 
government.   Re-election  of  present  National  Officers. 

1904/ September  16 

Germanic  Congress  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance;  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses,  on  the  occa>ion  oi  the 
Universal  (Louisana  Purchase)  Exposition,  (World's  Fair)  St. 
Louis,  1904. 

Greeting-  of  the   Delegates   and   Speakers   by   the    President  of   the 
Exposition,  the   Hon.  D.  R.  Francis,  and  by  the  Mayor  of  St.  I. 
the  Hon.  Rolla  Wells. 

Reply  and  opening  of  the  Congress  bv  the  President  of  the  National 
German-American  Alliance.  Dr.  C.  T.  Hexamer. 

Address  by  the  permanent  Chairman,  Prof.  Marion  D.  Learned. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Addre-ses  by  the  Chairman  of  the  German  Section.  Prof.  Dr.  Otto 
Heller.  Washington  University:  and  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  English, 
Swedish.    Norwegian.    Danish  and   Dutch    Sections. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Congress: 

,.Die   ersten   Deutschen    am   unteren    Mississippi    und    die   C  re -den    dents 
Abstain  mu  rig.'' 

Professor  J.   Hanno  Deiler.  Tulane   University. 
..Ueber  die  Mischung  des  Deutschen  mit  den  anderen  Bevoelkerungselementeii 
in  den  Yereiniaten  Staaten'" 

Enii:  Mannhardt,  Chi  .-.-  1 
"Who  was  Chaucer's  Knight V 

Professor  J.  M.  Manly.  University  of  Ch     is 
..Die  Xothwendigkeir  des  Deutschen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten" 

Dr.  A.  J.  W.  Kera,  Jamaica,  X.  Y. 
..GrP.lnarz-er's    .Koenig   Ottokars    Glueck    und    Ende-    im    Verhaeltnis    zu    den 
{  frueheren  dichterischen  Bearbeitungen  des  gleichen  Stoffes" 

Professor  R.   F.   Hoffman.  University  of   Missoun 
,.Die  deursche  Frau  in  Amerika" 

Mrs.  Fernando  Ritcher   ^Edna  Fern),  St  L 
'Bismarck,  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron  and  Prince  of  Peace" 

Professor  Hermann  Schosnfeld,  Columbia  University. 
..Ueber  die  Awfgab-3  und  den  gegehwaertigen  Stand  des  tfat'.onalon  Deutseii- 
amerikanisehen   Lehrerseminars"' 
;  .  Professor  Mas  Griebsch,  Milwa 

"Translations  of  German  Poetry  in  American  Magazines,  1740-1S10*' 

Dr.  E.  X.  Davis,  University  of  Pen  n  sylvan 
,,De  Germanska  nationernas  Forbund."     (.The  Union  of  Germanic  Nation- «. 

Dr.  John  A.  Enander, 
,,Die   ttichtigsie   Aufgabe  germanischer   Kulturnaeger   in   der    JeUtxeit. 

Dr.   Julius    Lingenfeliler,    We  •-  S 

y'  ..Einige  Berrachtungen  aeher  die  Stellung  der  Deutschen  in  den  Verein 

1  Staaten" 

I  William  Vc,  ke,  Esq     0 

„Der  Deutsche  in  der   Politik" 

Dr.   H.   A.  C.   Anderson.   Sew    Vi 
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„Die  literarischen  Ge?eJlschaften   Dcutschlands" 

Professor  A.  Sauer,  ITaiversity  of  Prague 

'TIip  German  Physician  in   America*' 

Dr.  Carl  B-   k.  5Cew  York. 
..Deutschani-erikanische  Geschitche  In  der  anierikaniscben  Schule" 

Professor  Julius  GoebcJ,  Stanford    I'nive 
"The  Language  of  Frey tag's  'I>ie  Journal:'.1- ten."  " 

Professor  Charles  Bundy   Wilson,   L'niverslty  of  Iowa. 
„Die  d-eutschamerikanische  Die-hums" 

Conrad  Nies,  St  Louis 
,,Ein  Mahnwcrt  an     Deutsc-hland  zur  Reinhaltung  der  Mutters prache" 

Professor  C.  O.   Schoenrich,   Ba  M 
"'English  Loan  Words  in  Modern  Danish" 

Professor  D.  K.  Dcdge,  Universit}  • 
,.Der  Werclegang  finer  deutschen  Kolonie  ini   VVesten   Anierikas" 

Adolf  Falbisaner,  Hermann.  Mo. 
,. Schiller  in  Amerika" 

Dr.  E.  C.  Parry.  New  York. 
..Die  deutsche  Kirche  und  das  Deutsdhtum  in  Amerika" 

Dr  A.  Bass?,  Northwestern  Unirersity. 
''The  Beginnings  of  the  German  Stage  in   Philadelphia" 

Prof.  E.  F.  Brede,  Philadelphia. 
-„Aufgab?n  amerikanischer  Burger  germanisoher  Abstamniniig" 

Adolpli  Timni,  Philadelphia. 

1905,  October  4 

Third  Convention  in  Indianapolis. 

National   President's   report   and  address     (Hexamer).       Incessant 
agitation  for  the  increase  in  membership,  Steuben  Monument  at  Wash- 
ington in  prospect.  Plans  for  Monument  of  Pastorhis  not  yet  matu 
German  scliools,  German  churches.  German  theatres,  German  Sing   "-. 
Turners,  Manual  Training"  schools. 

Report  of  National  Secretary  (Timrn).     Open  later  to  Major  Gen 
McArthur.     .Agitation  and  protests  successful  against:  Restrictioi 
immigration;    Increase    of    .Mien    Tax;    Hepburn-Dolliver   bill:    Pro- 
hibition clauses  in  Oklahoma  and    Washington.      Tension    for    Gen. 
'Osterhaus.     Donation  of  Schilleralbum  in  Marbach. 

Statistics : 

National  Alliance  has  "consolidated"  State  Branches  a>  follows: 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  California,  Indiana.  Mi 
Maryland.  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  has  branches  not  yet  yet  consolidated  in  eighteen 
States:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  'Delaware.  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Kauses.  Louisiana.  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska.  Oregon,  So.  Caro- 
lina. Tennessee*,   Texas.   Vermont,  Washington.  Wisconsin. 

State  -Branches  are  forming  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 

Reports   from  the   Presidents  and   Delegates   of  the   several    Sta     - 
etc. 

District  of  Columbia   t  Pres.  Yoelckner). 

Founding  of  the  Ge,rman-Americau  Historical  Society  of  Distric 
Columbia,  April   12,   1004.    (see  minutes   1005.  p  20).       Old-Gen 
(Alt-Deutschlandl    Celebration,   brilliant   and   great    success;   proving 
the  loyalty  of  all  societies.     Perfecting  organizal         all 
of  the  District  belong  to  the  Alliance. 

Missouri   (and  S.   Illinois)    (Mrs.   Kleiner  L 

47  Societies  and  43  individual  members;  Fight  again-:  blue  la.   i 
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their  present   form:  Young  Branch  took  part  in  Germanic  Congress 
and  Celebration  of  German  Day  during  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Illinois. 
Chicago  (Koelling)  reports  that  organization  is  progressing. 

Massachusetts. 
The  Boston  Branch   (Eberhardt)   reports    that    consolidated    Stale 
Branch  will  soon  be  founded;  organization  is  almost  perfect. 
New  jersey  (Delegates  Iieiuz  and  Stahij. 
State    Branch   maintains  energetic  agitation    and    is    addiug    many 
societies  to  .Alliance  continuously.     Schiller  Anniversary;  Free  I 
Advice  and  Employment  Bureau;  German  Day  Celebration;  Physical 
Culture  and  Stud}'  of  German  in  schools. 

Nebraska  (Delegate  Heiscr). 
Deutscher  Bund  (German  Alliance)  has  63-000  members.     German 
Governor, 

New  York  (Delegate  Cronau). 

Alliance  of  the  German   Societies,  312   Societies   with   30,000  me 
"hers.     Obsequies  and  funeral  services  for  victims  of  the  Slocum  dis- 
aster; mostly  German  Americans:  German  Day  Celebration;  Schiller's 
150th   Birthday  Anniversary. 

Ohio  (Delegates  Einstein  and  Judge  Bode). 

Reports  great  activities  and  successes  for  consolidation  ;  City  Branch 
Cincinnati  has  joined  Alliance.     Branch  Cleveland  held  brilliant  S 
ler  Anniversary  and  plans  erection  of  Schiller-Gothe  Monument. 
Pennsylvania  (Delegate  Bloedcl). 

Founding-  of  German  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  Schiller's  Anni- 
versary :  German  Theatre  Building  in  Philadelphia;  Central  Alliance  of 
Pennsylvania  is  growing'. 

West  Virginia  (Delegate  Bente). 

Reports  great  progress;  German  Day  celebrated:  sent  delegates  to 
Germanic  Congress;  "Goldenes  Buch  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika :" 
Schiller  Anniverseary  ;  Firm  stand  taken  in  advocating  introduction  of 
German  into  schools;  Also  against  Women's  Suffrage;  Agitation  for 
"historical  research;  German  pioneers'  histories;  (see  p.  z~j  oi  protocol 
1905").  Many  proofs  given  of  loyalty  to  Alliance 

Wisconsin   (Delegate  Abrams). 

Reports  great  progress.  Organization  will  soon  be  perfected.  En- 
thusiasm for  Alliance  prevails,  every  where. 

•Maryland   (  i"vc>.  Tjarks) 

Reports  great  progress  and  prospect  of  more  successes;  Principal!) 
successful  -towards:     Introduction   of   German   into   schools;   Physical 
Culture;   and   employment   oi   Competent    German    Teachers    in 
(  Fur  full  report,  see  p.  29  minutes  of  1005') . 

Indiana  (Pres.  Keller). 

Celebrations  of  Schiller's  150th  Birthday  Anniversary. 

Constitution   perfected;   Statutes   etc.   drafted   and   accepted.      Local 
Branches  are  very  active  and  successful.     Personal  Liberty;  "lumen" 
(Physical  Culture)   in    Public  schools;  Historical   Research;   Polit 
"but  non-partisian  activities,  etc.     "Turnfest"  made  excellent  and  d 
impression  by  reason  of  '.misses  participating  of  German  Amei 
as  well  as  general  public. 

Brilliant  Celebration  of  German  Day  during  Convention  at  hid 
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apolis.     Many  proposals,  resolutions  etc.  were  before  this  Third  Con- 
vention, e.  g. :  Free.  Legal  Advice  and   Employment  bureaus;  Est 
lishment  of  Chair  at  an  University  for  German  American  history;  The 

introduction  of  non-partisan  text-books  in  the  study  of  American  His- 
tory in  schools;  .Mention  of  deeds  by  famous  German  Americans,  G  r- 
man  American  historical  characters,  heroes  and  patriots :  Agitation  for 
•the  re-opening  of  the  Army-canteens;  Publication  of  the  "Biography 
of  Pastorius"  (by  Prof.  M.  D-  Learned);  Sluoo  donation  for  prizes. 
to  best  work  in  German  by  pupils  in  Elementary  Public,  High 
Private  schools;  and  many  others;  The  By-laws  of  the  Alliance  as  re- 
vised by  the  Committee  were  accepted  by  the  Convention.  Furl 
reports  and  interesting  transactions  of  the  Third  Convention  can  be 
found  in  the  1905  primed  Minutes,  as  follows: 

Reports  of  Committee  on:   German    Language,    Physical    Oil: 
German    Theatre,    German    Press,    Personal    Libert}',    Historical    Re- 
search, Resolutions,  Way's 'and  Means,  Revisions,  Teachers'  Seminary.. 
Finances  (Treasurer's  report). 

Literature,   articles,   letters,   contributions  of  poetry  and   prose,   re- 
views, ets.,  etc.     Principles  of  Alliance,  Programmes  oi  Convention, 
Address  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  Address  of  Robert  Sturn,  Telegra 
contributions  in  verse  and  prose. 

Officers  elected:    President:  Dr.  C.J.  Hexamer.     Secretary:  Adolph 
Timm.      First   Vice-President:  Joseph    Keller.   Indianapolis.      Second 
Vice-President:  Xoah  Guter.  Newark,  X.  J.     Finance- Secretary :  ] 
Yenny,  E.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.     Treasurer:  H.  Weniger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Next  Convention  to  be  held  in  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

1907.  October  5 

Fourth  Convention  in  Xew  York  at  Terrace  Garden. 

Report  of  the  Xational  President   (Hexamer). 

Alliance  new  extends  over  40  States  of  the  Union  with  more  than 
1,500,000  members.      Education   of    leaders     for    a    united    German- 
American  Citizenship.     .Maintenance  of  the  German  Language.     Ger- 
man schools  and    German    theatres    must    be    supported.      German- 
American   Press  excellent  ally  and  must  be  favored  as  much  as  •     - 
sible.     Participation  oi  Alliance  and  its  members  in  non-partisan 
tics  for  the  election  of  capable,  honest  men  in  public  offices;  prefer; 
German-Americans.      Many  successful   celebrations   of   German 
Introduction  of  study  of  German  in  the   Public   Schools  everywl 
Personal   Liberty,    and    what   it   means.      Xational    German-A 
Teachers'    Seminar}".      Erection   whenever   and    wherever   poss 
monuments  for  famous  German-Americans  of  patriots  and  lur   es 
German- American  stock. 

Report  oi  the  National  Secretary:  (Timm). 

Significant  growth  and  importance  of  Alliance  and  its  branches 
over  the  Union;  President,  Secretary  and  other  ( )fficers  of  the  Alliance 
made  many  trips   for  propaganda  with  great   -access.      15   new   Si 
Branches  were  founded.     Mozart  and  Franklin  Anniversaries, 
phlet  favoring  commercial  treat}'  with  Germany   may  be  of  sonu 
lluence   toward-    realization  of   treat}.      Petition   to   I     ngress 
appointment  of  a  Commission  and  tor  the  better  distribution 
grants,     [une  6,  [QO'"».     Petition  to  retain  the  Armv  Canteens.     Pi    tesi 
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against  the  abuse  of  the  so-called  franking  privilege  directed  to  the- 
Postmaster  and  the  American  Press.  Relief  funds  sent  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Branch  for  the  sufferers  by  the  Earthquake.  Incorporation  of 
the  German-American  Alliance  of  the  United  States  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress; "as  a  purely  National  American  Organization."  Agreement  .-. 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Statistics  of  German  Schools  to 
be  made.  Germans  in  the  South  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
National  Alliance.  Banquet  in  honor  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  June  1st, 
1907. 

Statistics:  15  new  consolidated  state  branches  were  found  L 
Former  State  Branches  consolidated:  California.  District  of  Coin 
bia,  Idaho.  Indiana,  Maryland.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia.  Added  since  last  convention  consolidated: 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky. 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Xew  York,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin.  States  in  which  Branches  have  not  yet  been  con- 
solidated: Alabama,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington. 

Reports  of  the  State  Presidents. 

California. 

Increase  of  Alliance:  .in  spite  of  earthquake  catastrophe   (April   [f>, 
1906).     Seven  additional  societies  have  joined.     German  Day  Celebra- 
tion; Surplus  of  nearly  $1200  sent  to  San  Francisco. 
District  of  Columbia  I  Voelkner  ). 

Loyalty  and  hearty  support.  Contributions  for  San  Francisco  Earth- 
quake sufferers.  Wreath  for  Dr.  Kellner's  grave.  Delegates  sent  t  ) 
Executive  Session  at  Baltimore.  Gothe  Celebration.  Reception  of 
visiting  Vienna  Singers.  Very  cordial  relations  with  Hibernians. 
District  Branch  always  a  pillar. of  strength  for  aims  of  Alliance. 

Indiana  (Keller). 

Gained  several  societies.  .  Successful  against  prohibitive  license. 
Successful  for  higher  salaries  of  teachers.  Successful  for  pensions 
of  teachers. 

Illinois  (Eberhardt). 

Eighty-one  societies  with  about  9000  members.     Advances  qui 
and  will  certainly  became  influential. 

Maryland  (  Tjarks). 

Successful  against:     Restriction  of  suffrage,  and  Dltte  Laws. 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Founding  of  German  Day  Societies  in  St.  Louis.     Manv  s 
are  joining  all  over  the  State. 

Xew  Jersey. 

Difficulties-  but  excellent  progress.     Iliulson  Comity  alone  c 
of  no  Societies.     Xew   F'runswick  and   Newark  are  gaining 
Successful  theatrical  performances.     Legal  Uurean ;  free  aclvic*     n  ;NN 
cases. 

Ohio. 

Grows,  and  now  lias  about  r  0.000  members.    Cleveland  h   3 
is  being  re-organized. 

TO  r>K  rovnx  1  i:i> 


The  Germans    in   Maine 

The  Religious  Development  of  the  Broad  Bay  Settlement 
By   Garret  \V.  Thompson,  Orono,  Maine 

Note.— In  the  issues  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  for  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1911,  Professor  Thompson  related  the  interesting  story  of  the  settlement  of  Broad  Bay,  introduc- 
tory to  this  study  of  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  Copies  cf  these  issues  can  be  supplied. 
The  settlement  and  religious  development  of  Frankfort,  Maine,  will  be  discussed  in  thtr  same  way 
in  subsequent  issues.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  the  parts  of  these  pa- 
pers as  submitted  by  the  author  which  accounts  for  the  seeming  disorder  in  the  numbering  of  the 
footnotes.— EDITOR. 


were  mosth 
Confession, 


the  Germans  came  from 
different  parts  of  the 
Fatherland  it  must  not  he 
exacted  that  they  should 
have  had  identical  aims  and 
principles  in  their  religion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
followers  of  the  Augsburg 
hut  there  were  also  many* 
disciples  of  Zwingli,  and  a  few  Morav- 
ians or  United  Brethren.  Whatever  their 
denominational  views  and  preferences 
might  have  been  they  were  all  united  on 
the  necessity  of  having  an  established 
religion  and  form  of  worship  in  then- 
Occidental  home.  They  were,  as  they 
had  been  at  home,  warm  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  rights,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  which  they  had  been  con- 
Strained  to  brave  the  perils  oi  the  deen 
and  an  unknown  world.  Few  of  the 
yeomanry  or  laboring  classes  of  citizens 
were  attached  to  the  ceremonial  and  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  the  episcopal 
church;  on  the  other  hand  all  favored 
the  congregational  order  as  truer  to  their 
pious   ancestors,   to    the     scriptures,    to 


to    the    principles   ol 


thnr    own    belief 

political    freedom.       And    jheir    settled 

nrnsters    shared    the    same    convictions, 

tell    the    same    interest.      The   officers    ox 

the:  crown   alone  attended   the  church  of 

England. 

"The  Germans—J  (of  Broad  Bay  settlement) 
were  Lutherans  whose  object  was  to  occup. 
the  vacant  soil  and  improve  their  temporal 
condition;   they  were  accompanied   and   foi« 
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lowed     by     their     faithful     pastors,     nr] 
sterling  principles  and  rigid  doetrini 
durable    impression    upon     the     -•   ind 
rugged   minds  of  ttat-ir  flock,   which   has   re- 
mained almost  n n tinged  by  the   -  i  tdins 
heresies   of  the   present    (1857)    day." 

That   they   were   faithful  to   the-     r 
ligious  principles  the  following  cil 

will  attest. 

"The  earliest-'--  arrivals  (1740]   bad 
service  on  Sunday.     There  was  no   - 
min'st  >;•  *'      "Tin  --•    Germans    alw 
every    Sunday,    tho   they    had    no   n    .    -  ■     " 
"\Yh<  :r--->   the  German    pilgrims  first    -   " 
at  Broad  Bay  they  formed  a  Lut  lurch 

and    met    every    Sun. lay    for     worshi 
Schaeffer  came  iu  l>-,  when  then    w< 
so    families."     The    migrators—-"    of    "_    had 
schoolmasters  but  no  regular  ministers.  '. 
held  religious  meetings  each  Sunday." 
German--*'  colonists  tho  tb 
pastor  constantly  had  religious 

These  pious  practices  must 
\a  led  the  entire  community,  for 
a  statement  that  "  almost"7  without  ex- 
ception   the   Hermans   at    full   aiye   « 
members   ^{   the   church," 
religious  conduct  was  not  em 
quiet,   endowed   therefore    wii 
moms  of  permanence  and  gr 

The   immigrants    of    40 
regular  minister  with  then-. 
ituai  needs  were  met  by  John  I'lmci 
schoolmaster,  who  tho  not   an  ordai 
clergyman   actetl   as   the 

12221  Ibi-l. 

1228)  K.uon.   p.    125, 

1221)  Will,    II, 

.  »2.*  I  Katoa.  p.   ss 

i  L'-Jti  1  Sewall,   p.    .  • 

(227)  Itath  Dally  Tribune.  J  urn 
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as  such  was  paid  by  Waldo  for  abou: 
half  of  the  10  years  stipulated,  that  U, 
until  they  went  to  Louisburg.?2"  in  4- 
i'hilipp  Gottfried  Kast,  who  came  to 
Broad  Bay  with  the  colonists  of  tha: 
year,  being  an  appointed  minister,  su- 
perseded Ulmer  in  the  religious  function. 
But  he  became  unpopular  and  left  in  43, 
whereupon  Ulmer  resumed  his  duties 
and  continued  to  officiate  until  he  moved 
to  "'Thomaston  at  a  later  time  ;  he  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Ulmers  who  lived 
in  Thomaston  and  Rockland.  Charles 
Leistner,  Waldo's  agent,  (to  whom,  re- 
ference has  already  been  made),  was  a 
religious  teacher  as  well  as  magistrate 
for  the  colonists  until  his  death.  Ft  is 
probable  that  Ulmer  and  he  served  in 
joint  capacity  or  had  some  mutual 
arrangement,  as  Eaton  says  that 
"Ulmer239  after  52  continued  to  exhort 
and  in  some  measure  act  the  part  of 
clergyman."  From  Leistner's  death  in 
60  Ulmer  officiated  the  following  three 
years. 

In  1762231  Rev.  John  Martin  Schaef- 
fer,  of  the  German  Lutheran  church. 
came  to  Boston  from  New  York,  and  was 
called  to  Broad  Bay.  Soon  after--  his 
arrival  a  church  was  organized  in  two 
branches,  Lutheran  and  German  Re- 
formed, with  60  or  70  communicant 
members.  Each  contributed  to  Schaei- 
fer's  support  3  pounds  oi  old  terror;  a 
bushel  of  corn,  two  days'  work  annually 
and  the  use  of  the  glebe.  Schaefter  also 
received  50  cents  for  the  baptism  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  confirmation  of 
each  child,  as  well  as  a  dollar  for  each 
funeral.  Tie  was  also  a  physician  and 
his  practice  earned  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. He  believed  professionally  in  the 
efficacy  of  bleeding  and  maintained  th?t 
all  persons  ought  to  be  so  treated  an- 
nually in  the  spring.  Moreover  he  en- 
gaged in   navigation   after  he   had   lived 


(228)  Eaton,    n.    32.      Test    of    jo*.    Ludwlg. 
and   Sproule,   before   Land  Claim   Somm.    lSli 

(229)  Luilwis  Genealogy,  p.  61. 

(230)  Eaton,   p.   81. 

(2:?1>    Am.   Quart.    Reg.    XIIT.   p.    1C4. 
(232)    Eaton,   p.   128. 


in    the    community    for    some    time,    and 
with   somewhat    dubious    rectitude    - 
the  wood  and  lumber  which  the  Gi 
gathered     in     Boston,     thereby     re 
their  legitimate  profits,      [n   these  wa 
he  grew  very  rich,  and  at  the  same  ti 
became    increasingly    decadent    in    chai 
acter  .   so    that     while    he    was    ; 
quent333   preacher   he   gradually    I    - 
tluence  as  a  pastor,     [n  fact  he  became 
notorious    for    profanity,     intemj 
and     hypocrisy.       Later     he     moved     [ 
Warren    where   he  lived,  as   a   physi 

and  sold   liquor.      In   the   '. 

house  was  on  one  occasion  pillaged. 
tho  Schaeffer  was  much  agitated  by   ' 
deed    its    perpetrators    were    never    dis- 
covered.     The    circumstance,    however. 
attests   in   what   estimation   lie   w 
by  his  neighbors.     He  died  "as  a  f  • 
Schaeffer *s  life  and  character  have  I 
escaped  the  pen  of  the  critic. 

"Uimir-o  v.as  mild  and  harmlessly 
but  Schaeffer  was  bold,  a  man  of  boM  ex- 
actions and  mean  selfishness.  His  character 
was  not  so  ademed  with  graces  as  to  en- 
title his  portrait  to  a  place  among  th? 
apostles  or  rectitude  and  reform." 

It  is  not  known  what  his  literary  ac- 
quisitions were  but  he  certainly  lacke  ! 
high   ideals   oi  attainment. 

"A  woman-"-"'  of  great  persona]  charms,  th-* 
wife  of  another,  was  too  much  for  his  virtu- 
He  seduced  her  and  eloped  with  In 
country,  having  abandoned  his  own 
the  Fatherland.     He  gained  wealth  and 
;i-^  a  physician  of  both  body  and  soul.     Pr 
fane,   intemperate  and.   i  Krnrtionat< 
be   viewed   in   no  other   light   by   histor 
than  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  re- 
cognizing  his   own    monstrous   double    cna  - 
acter   was   wont   to  excuse  and   explain    and 
apologi/o  by  saying:  'When  1  have  my  plaek 
coat  on.  den  I  am  a  minister  a 
do  as  I  say.  but  when  I  have  my  gi 
on.   den    I   am    a    toctpr   and    I    can   do 
please'." 

Another  characteristic   stoi 
of  him.     Whc  none   Dalham,  a  soldier 

came  back  from  the  service  he  c 


(2M)   Sewal]    (p.   565)    says;   "S  -   *j< 

a  great  singer  an.i  smart 
hearts  of  the  neopla  captive." 

.  234)    Am.    Quai  I     Re       \  111 
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Schaeffer  to  effect  a  settlement  of  h'u 
debts.  He  brought  a  Spanish  doubloon, 
worth  $16.50.  Schaeffer,  \vho  did  not 
keep  books,  reckoned  Ids  medical  at- 
tendance on  the  soldier's  family  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Veil,  ven  your  wife  vos  pick  dat  vos  den 
Taller,  next  time  vos  four  Taller;  den  you.- 
ooy  vas  sick,  dat  vas  one  Taller  and  one 
bait'  Taller."  As  the  bill  did  not  yet  amount 
to  the  full  doubloon  he  continued:  "O,  your 
last  schild  1  christened,  dat  ish  another 
half  Taller." 

Still  lacki  :g  the  necessary  amount  he 
-pondered  a  moment  and  then  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

;0  now  I  cot  it.  One  dime  veil  we  dink 
your  wife  will  die  I  gift  her  the  sacrament, 
•Qat  vas  another  half  Taller," 

and  tied  out  of  the  room  with  the  doub- 
loon, leaving  the  poor  soldier  to  his  own 
devices. 

Joseph  Williamson237   writes : 

'-When  the  Revolution  closed  there  was  a 
single  society  of.  German  Lutherans  at 
Waldoboro  that  had  existed  over  40  years. 
Its  minister  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  the  excellent  Mr.  Schaeffer  from  New 
York." 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidenee  against 
liim  Schaeffer  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
one  writer  who  seems  willing  to  apply 
that  adjective  to  him.  Qn  the  other 
'hand  there  are  indications  of  a  growing 
reaction  against  the  man  and  his  meth- 
ods. In  the  summer  of  1772  Christo- 
pher Nikolaus  Homcyer-as  issued  a  cer- 
tificate to  Bernard  Kinscl  dated  from 
Broad  Bay  (Homeyer  went  to  North 
Carolina)  :  he  must  therefore  have  had 
an  official  relation  to  the  church  and  was 
•probahly  a  rival  of  Schaeffer.  The.  town 
Tester  from  1773  records  repeated  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  community  to 
secure  another  minister.  According  to 
old  documents  at  TTartu ick  '  Seminary 
John  Christopher  Hartwick  had  a  cad 
to  Broad  Bay  dated  May  23,  1774.  This 
call  was  very  urgent  and  Hartwick  was 
much  desired,  heincr  a  man  of  influence 


(236)   Lijd.   Geneal.,  nn.    riH-4. 

(2?.7,»    Toll.    Maine    Hist.    Pec.    vol.   VII.    j>,    :p.\ 

<238)    Per  cleutsche   Pion.   vol.   XVI.  n.   ZM. 


among  the   settlers,  a.^   i.^   evident   from 
the  fact  that  they  agreed  to  accept  any 
one  whom  he  might  send  if  he  found  it 
impossible  to  come,     lie  was  at   Br 
Bay  in  July  of  that  year  and  performed 
pastoral  duties;  further  than  these  fact- 
there  is  no  record  of  his  movements.     I:1. 
the   Town    Register   of   Waldoboro   i-   a 
statement  that  Philip  Theobcld  filled  I 
pulpit   and  practiced   medicine  at   Br 
Bay    from    1777    to    1780.      On    May   4- 
1780,   and    also    in   the   years    17S1    and 
17S2   resolutions   were   passed   to   col 
money  in  order,  to  maintain  the  prea 
ins:  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  cL-ar.  then,  tl 
Schaeffer  must  have  ceased  his  minis! 
ial  career  early  in   1780. 

But   we   possess     additional    evi 
regarding"    Schaeffer's    tenure    of    of 
His   name    appears   on    the    Broad    Bay 
petition239  of   January    14.     1767     (s] 
Schaeffer).     In   a  letter'-4"      from  J  1 
Bailey    (Episcopal    minister   at    Powi 
horo)    to  .Messrs   Mills    and    Hicks 
"Boston,  dated  Nov.  26.  1773.  the  wri 
state? : 

"At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Mills  I  have  end 

an  exact    account  of   all   the    religions   sxi- 

eties   in    this     country     according     to     I 

foundation   (in  the  list  is  the  item  of 
Bay,   (L)   Shefford")." 

In  Bailey's  diary241  for  June  to.  1774. 
are  the  names  of  Rev.  Dr.  ShefFord 
an  >th:r    (as   callers   for  that   day),   v. 
the  footnote:  "A  Lutheran  minister  -  I 
tied    at    Broad    Bay,    n  >w    Wal  I 
After   Mr.    Bailey   let:    Pownaltoro   Dr. 
Shefford   was   sent   for  and  baptized    ' 
children  of  etc."     There  i-  a1co  a  c 
nnmicHi^n242  ni  J.   M.   Schaeffer  und 
<'at^  of  Oct.   25,    1 --7  : 

"To  the  Honorable  rommitl  - 

The     Petir;on     of     J.    M.    S     of     W 
Humbly  shows  That  he  is  in  prn  it   arai 
three  of  the  Hessian  or   Bruns  • 
ers    One    for   himpr.'f,    On°     for     \V 
Thomas   Esq.    an  i   One    for    Ca:»t. 

t  :?.$)  Coll.   Maine  Hisl    S    •    ■•  >1    XI  v. 

1  sc-riox  II). 

(240)  The     Frontier     Missionary,     Api       I  \- 
p.   SIS. 

(241)  Ibid.,  p.   350. 
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Sehench  therefore  prays   tfcat   be  may   have 

:hem   0:1   tht*  usual   terms "'(signed;. 

The  petition  was  granted.     In  Bailey's 
Journal  are  the  following  entries:2*3 

February    2nd,    177s.      Travelled     with     Dr. 

Mayor    to    Broad    Bay.      Lodged    at    (Rev.) 

Dr.   (Martin)   Shefford's. 

February  27.   (Rev.)   Dr.   (M.)   Shefford  here 

(at   Pownalboro). 

February    1,    1779.      At    Capt.    Vinal's.    Cre- 

aier'g,  Chapman's,  and  (Rev.  Dr.)  Shefford's. 

Neither  Homeyer  nor    TIartwick    re- 
mained  long  enough   at    Broad   Bay   to 
dislodge   Schaeffer   from  his  position  as 
regular  minister.    As  to  Philip  Theobold 
(who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Broad  Bay 
after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  re- 
moved   three    years    later    to    Dresden), 
with   the   additional   fact   that    Schaeffer 
had   by  this   time   made   himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  peoph-  through  his  worthless 
character  as  well  as  his  disgraceful  at- 
titude toward  the  Moravians   (to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later),  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  displaced  the  latter   in  the 
year  1777.     But  the  diary  entries  of  Bai- 
ley are  valuable  and  trustworthy  because 
they  are  based  on  actual  experience,  and 
as  they  identify  Shefford  with  Schaeffer, 
confirming  his   residence   at   Broad   Bay 
as  late  as  the  year  1779.  we  can  assume 
with  safety  that  Schaeffer  did  not  give 
up  his  ministerial  duties  until  1780.     At 
the  same  time  Theobold  doubtless  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  medicine,  and  at  the 
most    assisted    Schaeffer    (as    was    not 
likely")  in  his  pastoral  work.     According 
to  the  resolutions  which  we  have  already 
noted  the  pulpit  was  vacant  during  1780- 
81-82.     In  the  summer  of  1783  Johannes 
Kauser2**   came   as   'preacher    to    Broad 
Bay  on  a  nine  months'  trial,  which  was 
extended  to  a  year  and  three  quarters. 

The  next  minister  was  Frederick 
Gruhuer243  (spelt  also  Croner.  and  Cra- 
ner).  He  remained  four  years,  from 
17S5  to  [789,  being  dismissed  by  the 
people.    "He  was  an  evil  example  to  his 


(2-13)   Frontier  Mi^s.,   Appendix,  pp.   354  and 
163. 
(244}   Der  deutsche  Pion,  vol.  XVI    iv  307. 
(2  17.)   T^vvn  Register  of  Waldoboro. 


dock,  a  reproach  to  the  ministry  and  an 
injury  to  souls."-"' 

Their  unfortunate  experience-  ha 
this  time  taught  the  Germans  to  exercise 
more  care   in  the  choice  of  a   mini: 
they  therefore  sought  advice  in  the  next 
instance  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,247    which    recommended    Augustu 
Ferdinand  Ritz  (Retz).     He  wa 
in   1795.     Having  been  educated  at  I 
University  of  Helmstadt  he  joined  an 
training   to  a  splendid   character   and  a 
pious  spirit  which  endeared  him   t< 
hearts  of  his   parishioners.      Ritz    pos- 
sessed a  serious  mould  of  mind  ai 
ly  smiled,  but  his  earnestness  of  pur-     - 
compensated    fully   for   a   less   attrac 
exterior  and  justly  earned   for   him   I 
appellation  of  "Pastor  Evangelicus 
which  he  was  known.     He  received   I    - 
ordination   in   America   and    \ 
10    years    (84    to    94)    in    Phiiadel] 
as    a   missionary.      Not     being     able     t 
speak   English   he    always    pre;.. 
German  and   used  that  language   in 
general    intercourse,     having    resort    : ) 
Latin   when   dealing   with    the     1  113 
But    while    this    practice    satisfied 
pkased  the  older  members  1 
mtuiity  the  younger  people  were  sli]  -  ing 
away     from    the     fold.       Their     frier  la 
were    prevailingly    among    the    Aug] 
Saxons  and   when  they   began    I      com- 
pare the  older  German  ways  and  m< 
ods  with  those  of  their  more  progr   5« 
neighbors    the   comparison    resulted   u 
formly  in  favor  of  the  latter.     Ritz  - 
saw  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
ture:  he  urged  the  Germans  to  abandon 
their    traditional    customs    and    : 
their  children  an  English  education.    He 
was  pastor  until  his  death  in    1811. 

In  the  autumn  of  the   following 
John   William   Starman   came 
Bay  as  regular  minister.     The  situai 
at   this   time   was   by   no   means    - 
His  peculiar  appeal  was  :  ler g 

eration,  to  whom  the  past  with  its  I 
ditions  oi  suffering  and 
was  not  onlv  dear  but  sacred.     A:  : 


f24U)     \m    Quart     F 
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be  used  only  German,  and  labored  vviui 
a  true,  albeit  narrowing,  Christian  zeai. 
The  old  Germans  were  not  fond  of  t,hc 
''new  light"  nor  did  they  welcome  any 
ideas  which  ran  counter  to  the  current 
of  their  fundamental  religion;  they  op- 
posed the  invasion  of -English  as  a  lan- 
guage, and  wanted  to  keep  the  services 
of  the  church  exclusively  in  German. 
Moreover,  the  church  had  from  the  first 
been  divided  between  Lutherans  and  the 
German  Reformed,  each  of  whom  had  a 
separate  communion.  The  former  took 
the  bread  and  wine  from  the  table  and 
served  themselves;  the  latter  had  the 
bread  put  into  their  mouths  and  the 
wine  cup  held  to  their  lips  by  a  deacon. 
Starman  was  against  this  un fraternal 
practice  and  tried  to  effect  a  uniform 
order.  At  first  only  a  few  agreed  to 
adopt  his  idea.  But  through  his  influence 
the  differences  were  adjusted  and  on  the 
i/th  of  June,  1829.  they  decided  on  one 
form  of  communion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  of  the  young  people  was  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  To  the  older 
generation  the  sufferings  endured  in  the 
Fatherland,  their  exodus  therefrom  and 
the  hardships  incidental  to  their  first 
settlements  at  Broad  Bay  were  personal 
experiences;  to  the  later  generations 
they  were  not  even  first  hand  traditions, 
and  for  this  reason  they  could  feel  re- 
spect but  hardly  sympathy  for  the  senti- 
ments which  bound  their  parents  to  a 
living  past.  But  their  look  was  essen- 
tially forward,  and  that  too,  to  an  Eng- 
lish future.  With  no  intentional  affront, 
then,  for  things  German  they  naturally 
preferred  the  use  of  English  as  a  lan- 
guage and  began  to  leave  the  old  church 
for  the  Congregational  membership 
which  was  established  in  1807.  To 
check  this  defection  Starman  in  1820  in- 
troduced English  into  the  service  oi  the 
German  church,  but  the  effort  was  made 
too  late,  for  in  contrast  to  the  good 
English  to  be  heard  elsewhere  his  awk- 
ward and  broken  attempts  were  power- 
less to  hold  the  young  people  to  the 
faith jdf  thetr  fathers.  Starman  preach- 
ed  his  first  sermon   in   English  in    1820. 


From    18.20  to     1835    he    held    Engli>.i 

service  one   Sunday  in  the  four;   for   th 
next  five  years  there  were  two  Sundays 
of  English  and  two  of  German;  11     i&| 
the  use  oi  German  was  confined  to  one 
Sunday  in  four,  when  tin-  Lord's  Sti| 
was     administered.       Judge     '  »r 
who    frequently    heard    Starman    pre 
says  he  was  eloquent    in    '  ierman 
embarrassed  in  English,  tho  he  gradn 
made  progress  in  the  adopted  langtia 
lie  died   in    LS54  at   the  age      f   R2. 
was  .the  last  of  the  Lutheran  preacher- 
at  Waldoboro.     There  have  been  no  reg 
nlar   services   since   his   day.   except    tha-  ■ 
the  church  is  open  once  a  3  ear. 

The   German    Protestant    Societ} 
organized  April  3rd.   1800,  by  an  act 
the  General  Court  of  the  Commonweahi 
entitled  '"An   act   to   incorporate  a  relig- 
ious society  in  the  town  of  Wal  louoro." 
Idie  incorporators  were    94    in  number. 
all  the  names  being  German.  The  Soci 
is  empowered  to  hold  the  several  tracts 
of   land   granted   to   the    "Dutch"    >vttie- 
ment  on  the  west  side  of  the  Muse   tig  1 
by  the  committee  of  the  proprietors 
land  Oct.   2.    17S4.     Jacob   Ludwig  w:> 
authorized   to    issue    a    warrant    !<»r 
first  meeting  held  April  3rd.,  [800,  when 
Capt.  Jos.  Ludwig  was  made  modtrat 
Jacob     Ludwig    clerk,  and     Jacob  Win- 
chenbach  treasurer.     The  society  is  still 
in   existence. 

The    Congregational   church    was 
ganized  by  ecclesiastical  council  on  M;iy 
13th,    1807.     The    original    members 
numbered  6.  The  services  were  first  hel  S 
in  an  unfinished  building  used  as  a  towu 
hall:  these     accommodations     grew  : 
small    according    to    the    record,    wli 
rnns:    "We    were    compelled    I 
our  tents."     The  new  church  was  In  [> 
in  the  spring  of  1826  and  dedical 
following     September.       The     apperi 
names,  found  in  the  registry  ?on- 


('2-Uo    Xat'.i.   Croton    (1791-1S5S)    was 
f>f   Wahloboro    and       i  >R    p rr  ■• -.  I 
growth    and  history   of     th*     loam.      He 
Jutbre  of  Probate  Court   in   Liacolr  I    - 

fourteen     venrs       Cf     Coll, 
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gregationaJ  church,  .-.how  in  what  pro- 
portion the  young  Germans  forsook  llieii 
native  membership :  Or  It;  Leveseller, 
Welt,  Smottse,  Kaler,  Feyler,  .Schwartz. 
Achorn.  Dcnnith.  ilahn,  \\  inchenbach, 
Fpgler,  llaupt,  Keiaer,  W'alz,  etc. 

Members  oi  the  fifth  generation  or 
the  strong  and  representative  Ludwig 
family  joined  the  Methodist  church,  tho 
tliev  'had  been  horn  and  educated  as 
Lutheran.-.  They  are:  Godfrey  Ludwig. 
Aaron  hi-  *on,  Joseph  and  J am.es  his 
brothers. 

The  Germans  in  the  year  1760  erected 
at  Meeting  House  Cove,  two  and  a  halt 
miles  south  of  the  Village,  a  log  house. 
their  first  church  building.  It  was  28  by 
36  ft.,  made  of  spruce  and  hemlock  loo- 
hewn  and  dove-tailed  at  the  corners  ; 
the  walls  were  12  feet  inside:  the  root 
of  frame  work  covered  with  long  pieces 
split  out  of  logs  and  laid  on  with  birch 
bark.  The  church  had  pews  of  hewn 
log's,  a  pulpit  painted  10  years  later  by 
Ts.  Sargers,240  the  first  painter  in  Broad 
Bay,  and  windows  of  sheepskin.  Xot 
far  to  the  eastward  was  the  cemetery. 
In  63  after  the  close  of.  the  war  the 
church  was  dedicated.  Schaeffer  preach- 
ed from  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the 
137th  psalm  as  text,  and  the  music,  ren- 
dered by  a  mixed  chorus,  was  Under  tit  v 
leadership  of  Francis  Miller. 

"These  pious  people,  many  of  whom  had 
worshipped  in  tho  gorgeous  churches  at 
Frankfort.  Cologne,  Coblentz,  etc.  in  their 
own   country,   wept    when   they   remembered 

them     and     rejoiced     that     they could 

worship  the  same  trod  under  the  same  form 
of  religion  (German  faith)  as  they  did  in 
Germany."-"^ 

This  house  went  to  ruin  after  the 
erection  of  a  better  church. 

The  second  and  present  church  was 
built  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  prior 
to  1703  and  was  removed  to  its  present 
location  about  1705.  There  are  no 
records  to  show  the  date  of  its  erection 
or  removal.  Hut  the  new  church  must 
have    been    in    existence    in    1773.    since 

0249)  Sp.it  SorRes  by  Rattermann  (vol. 
XVI,   p.   SOS). 

(250)    Judge   Groton,   "Reminiscences"    (Ms.). 


when  the  first  town  meeting  of  Wal 

boro   was  called   by   act  of   the   Genera! 
Court  of  Mass.  the  place  designated 
the  warrant  was  "at  the  westerly  meet 
ing   house."      This   indicates    that    th 
were,  two  in   the  township.     As   I 
building   had   become   too   small   a   new 
one  was  projected  about    the    year    70 
The551  land  was  donated  by  C   ■'-" 
Newberry,  a  favorable  location,  - 
was  near  the  ferry  for  travelers  east  an  i 
west.     The  people  were  poor  and  Br< 
Bay  had  lost  many   inhahil      >   through 
the    exodus    to    North    Carolina. 
happened  that  the  undertaking   drag£ 
on  until  final  efforts  were  mad;'  to  com- 
plete it.     Meantime   the  adverse   ciai 
10  land  on  the  west  si<L-  of  '"' -   river.  I 
which  we  have  already  given  attention. 
were  settled,  deeds  on  that  side  renewed 
and  lots  assigned  for  church  and  sch 
purposes,     whereas     Waldo     had     never 
granted  deeds  for  lands  for  similar  uses 
on  the  east  side.     This   was  proliabh    a 
strong  reason  for  removing  the  building 
to  its  present  locality.     The  remo/a1  was 
in  charge  of  Dr.  John  Christopher  Wail 
eazer,  and  to:>k  place  in  the  year  ~>?  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  an  old  resi- 
dent   who    personally    remembered 
event  (50  years  ago).  There  are.  m 
over,  no  dates  on  the  tombstones  ear 
than  the  year  07.     The  c  >ming  of  R   I 
in  the  year  95  also,  with  his  stimulai'ug 
influence,  and  the  fact  that  the    S    : 
was  organized  subsequently  are 
stances  which   indicate  that   this  date   is 
at  least  approximately  correct. 

The  church    is   36  by   45    feet.    *.\ 
large    porch    at    the    entrance:    til 
are  30  feet  high;  the  white  pine  and     - 
flooring  is  still  sound.     A  gallery  ei 
cles   the   interior,   its   supporting 
being    10  inches  square.     Its   fr 
that  oi  the  pulpit  are  pain:, 
however,  have  remained  in  their  ual 
wood.     The  communion  tal  I  c  ft- 

lection  l>ox  are  home  made.    On  one  side 
of  the  pulpit  is  a  tablet  taken   : 
graveyard  of  the  original  ch 


(261)    Lincoln  Count]    N   ws     v.-    IS    >." 
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Heir  light--"-  begrabfn 

Herr  John  Mertin  Gross 

unci  1st  geboren  den   ]   Februar  an  1079 

unci '1st  gestorben  den  Jl  te-bruar 

1766  in   90.  Jahr. 

The  oldest  marked  stone  in  the  ad- 
joining' cemetery  is  that  of  Fannie  Mil- 
ler, died  Aug.  22,  1797.  One  of  the 
oldest  also  is  a  slate  stone  marked 

"Mary  Elenora,  wife  of  John  Adam  Leven- 
seler  d.  Dec.  19,  179S  aged  GO  years." 

There  are  older  stones,  which  have  no 
names.  A  monument  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  yard  has  this  inscription  : 

Conrad  Heyer 
b.   Apr.   10,  1749 
d.  Feb.  19,  1S5G 

Aged  106  years,  10  month?,  9  days,  was  the 
first  child  born  of  European  parents  in 
Waldoboro.  Served  3  years  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  monument  is  erected  by  the  citizens 
of  Waldoboro  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  an 
honest  and  worthy  man. 

The  other  monument  in  the  cemetery  is 
erected  to  Retz  and  Starman  and  has  a 
long  inscription. 

The  career  of  the  Moravian  Brother- 
hood at  Broad  Bay  falls  within  the  dec- 
ade  1760-70. 

"Among^s  the  carpenters  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  Single  Brethren  House  at 
H-errnhaag  was  Hans  Georg  Hahn.  He  left 
there  in  174:5  and  went  to  Reweilen  in 
Franconia.  While  there  he  got  acquainted 
with  "some  awakened  souls"  who  were  un- 
der th-e  care  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Duke 
of  Cassel.  With  these  he  united,  and  als^ 
married  here.  After  a  few  years  the  couple 
decided  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  and  settle 
in  the  Moravian  congregation.  They  em- 
barked, but  the  vessel  changed  its  route  to 
Boston.  Here  they  heard  of  the  Gorman 
settlement  at  Broad  Bay  and  went  there  by 
a  coasting  vessel.  By  1760  there  were  near- 
ly 1000  settlers  there. 

When  Hahn  arrived  he  found  a  mixed 
population  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans, 
the  latter  being  Lutherans  and  members 
of  the  German-Reformed  church.  He 
was  cordially  received  and  invited  to  read 

(252)  Eta  Hermann    reads    "liegt.*' 

(253)  Hist.  Sketch  of  the  Moravian  Mission 
at  Broad  Bay,  by  John  w.  Jordan. 


the  services  on  Sundays.  'J  his  he  .  . 
using"  Hartmann's  l'ostille.  lie  aU-- 
conducted  special  meetings,  expounding 

the  scriptures,  and  held  love-ieast 
ing  and  feeling  the  needs  of  Ins  nearer- 
he   became   more   systematic   in   his   ef- 
forts and  introduced  some  of  the  regula- 
tions which  he  had  observed   in 
tion  at  Herrnhaag.    The  earnestness  an  i 
simplicity  of  Brother  Hahn  made  a  d 
ening  impression  on  the  people,  for  tl 
desired   more   and   more   to   come  undc 
the*  care   of   the   Moravian   church, 
a   letter  was   sent   to   Brother    Selnhc 
in  Boston  to  the  effect  that  next  time  a 
clergyman  of  the  Moravian  faith 
Boston  he  should  visit  Broad  Bay. 

In    1760254   George   Soelle    <  the  -     . 
cized  form  is  Cilley)   and  Samuel  I: 
being  en  route  to  New  Hampshire,  call 
on   Brother   Selnheim   and  learned   from 
him  the   situation   at   Broad   Bay.     Tho 
anxious   to   see   this   station    they   e 
find   no   transportation,   and   were   al 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  journey 
when    Brother    Halm's    wife    arrived    in 
Boston.     From  her  they   received   m 
particulars  regarding  the    religious    op- 
portunities among  the  Germans,  retun 
with  her  and  reached  Broad   Bay  al     1 
the  middle  of  August.    On  the  f 
day    Soelle   preached     twice    in    Hal 
house  to  good  audiences,  held  a  pravcr- 
meeting  and  talked  with  many  on  - 
ual    matters    until    late    at   night.      They 
found      it      impossible,      h  >\vever,      to 
accept     the    urgent    appeals     made    bv 
the      people      that      they      should      re- 
main,     and      advised      them      to      ap- 
ply  to   the   mission   hoard  at    Beth!  h 
for  a  permanent  minister.     Bui  letter 

sent  according  to  these  instruct!  ns 
not    reach     its     destination.       M 
Soelle   departed   to    Litchfield   and   I  Terr 
to    Bethlehem    where    thev    passed 
winter.      In    August     of    the     foil     ring 
year  the  former  again  visited  t*\    s 
ment   at   Broad    Bay    and    assured 
neople    that    the    Church    would, 
for  them.     At  the  same  time  lie 
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nis  personal  services  for  the  interim* 
which  wore  accepted  and  deeply  appre- 
ciated. It  was  also  decided  at  this  time 
to  build  a  church. 

With  the  coming  of  Schacffer  of  New- 
York  the  spiritual  atmosphere  became 
clouded  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
Moravian  brethren  greatly  marred  the 
religious  growth  of  the  colony.  He  had 
been  engaged  prior  to  Soelle's  last  ar- 
rival by  some  of  the  settlers,  had  visited 
them  in  June  and  returned  for  perma- 
nent abode  in  November.  Meanwhile  7 
families  began  to  build  a  meeting-  house. 
Soelle  held  meetings  for  all  who 
desired  them ;  he  also  preached  to  the 
English  at. Broad  Cove  and  maintained 
services  at  his  own  house  for  members 
of  the  Moravian  Society  whom  Halm 
had  gathered.  When  Schaefter  came 
•and  saw  the  extent  and  intent  of  Soelle's 
work  he  commenced  to  circulate  scan- 
dals about  the  Moravian  Church,  assert- 
ing that  Soelle  had  been  stoned  out  of 
Philadelphia  and  escorted  outside  the 
city  limits  by  a  constable  at  Newport, 
R.  I.    Of  him  Soelle  writes: 

"It  is  true  that  he  was  no  wolf  but  rather 
a  wild  hog,  yet  I  visited  him  and  he  affected 
friendship  for  me  and  even  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  become  his  assistant  and 
schoolmaster.  I  replied  I  had  come  here  to 
minister  to  a  few  who  had  solicited  me  to 
come." 

On  the  1 2th  of  December  he  held  the 
first  meeting  in  the  new  church  ;  the  fol- 
lowing Christmas  and  New  Year  were 
also  appropriately  celebrated. 

The  year  1762  brought  much  unrest 
and  disquiet.  Some  of  the  settlers  ob- 
jected to  two  Clergymen  in  so  small  a 
community  ;'  others  declared  themselves 
against  a  Ilerrnhuter  and  insisted  that 
Soelle's  congregation  should  join  with 
Schaefter,  contributing  to  his  support. 
The  Moravians  conducted  themselves 
without  show  of  resistance,  but  '"the 
fire  smouldered  under"  the  ashes  all  win- 
ter (Soelle),"  and  preparations  were 
made  to  transport  Hahn  and  Soeile  on 
shipl>oard  to  Boston.  Soelle's  enemies 
even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  his  pas>. 


In  April  the  tumult  increased  ;  on  May  1  .» 

under  escort  of  30  or  40  men  they  were 
taken  away  and  detained  as  pris  •:    : - 
entire  day  while-  their  congregation   u,i- 
waiting  at  the  church.     During  June  I 
persecution  was  extended,  and  Mora 
settlers    were    deprived    of     their     \. 
meadows,    but    they    seemed    wi. 
suffer  to  the  limit  rather  than  yield  tl 
freedom    of   conscience.      Perha]  - 
very  meekness  brought  the::,  r  :" 

save  personal   defamation    of    chat 
they  were  unmolested  for  the  balano 
the  year.     "We  again  celebrai  irisc- 

mas  and  the  vigils  of  the  new  year." 

During  the  year  64  a  reacti'.::    set   in 
in  favor  of  _  Soelle.     His  perfect:;    . 
by     this     time     become     suspici 
Schaefier's  character  and  condu  • 
suspicions  were  increased'  when  a 
of    Christopher    Sauer*s    newspaper    ar 
rived   among  the   settlers   with   a   n 
from    Schaefier's    legal    wife,    v.: 
had  deserted.      In  conserpience   • 
scandals     10    families     left      Schaeff 
church,  and  being  Reformed  put  then  - 
selves   under   the   care   of    a    Re 
schoolmaster.    Schaeffer,  however, 
determined   efforts   to   vindicate   hi     seli 
He   accused   Hahn  of    having-    sent    I 
paper,  vowed  vengeance  on  him  ; 
him   arrested   on    the    ground     that     S 
years   previously,   before   any   clergyra  . 
visited   the,    settlement,   he    had    bant: 
children.     But  these  were  the  efl    rts 
a  losing  man,  for  during  the  winter  tl 
Moravian   meetings   were   well   atter. 
and  some   (among  them  one  of  his  ' 
terest     enemies)      requested     Soelle 
"school"  their  children.     But  while  the-. 
persecutions     gradually     subsided     they 
made  an   incision   into  the  religi     is 
social  life  of  Broad  Bay  from  wh  . 
community    did   not    recovei 
factored    in    the    later    migp 
Moravians  to  North  Carolina. 

Speaking    oi    the    gen 
among  the  people  Soelle  >:;;■  5 
"They  are   as   poor  as  chur 
land    is    not    rich 
beea  •;•  re  12  years         !  wl 
barracks.     All  hare  large  ''       s;  the; 
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not  plow,  and  if  they  wish  to  sow  rye  they 
must  use  the  Qoe  to  stir  up  the  soil.  Then- 
flour  they  obtain  in  Boston.  The  severe 
winters   operate    against    them."- 

255In  May,  67,  John  Ettwein  visited 
Broad  Kay  and  informed  Soelle  of  the 
hitter's  recall  to  Pennsylvania.  Hi5 
service  of  5  years  had  endeared  him  to 
the  people  and  in  response  to  a  petition 
for  his  reappointment  he  returned  on 
September  28  to  his  former  field  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  and  his  labors 
earned  marked  success.  During  his 
visit  at  Broad  Bay  Ettwein  made  men 
tiqrt  to  several  of  the  settlers  of  the 
Moravian  tract  in  North  Carolina,  em- 
phasizing the  genial  climate,  fertile  soil 
etc.,  so  that  on  his  return  Soelle  found 
a  number  eager  to  seek  a  southern  home. 
There  was  some  correspondence  between 
ITahn  and  Ettwein  regarding  the  pro- 
posed migration.  Soelle  also  wrote: 
"Oar  people  are  determined  on  going  to 
North  Carolina.  The  migration  will  be  diffi- 
cult, as  they  are  all  large  families,  yet  -• 
will  he  for  the  good.  £0  poor  are  they  that 
their  children  wear  only  shirts.  Foolishly 
they  have  published  their  purpose  and  now 
others    wish  to  go  too." 

And  in  April,  68,  he  wrote  to  Bishop 
Nath.  Seidel: 

"The  peapJe  are  still  determined  to  go  to 
North  Carolina  and  have  been  since  my  ar- 
rival in  September  last." 

His  letter  of  the  following  August 
(written  from  Newport  to  Ettwein) 
states : 

"As  to  the  emigration  the  following  r>  fam- 
ilies have  decided  to  set  out  this  fall  for 
Wilmington,  say  in  November ."' 

But  the  colony  did  not  leave  until  Au- 
gust 26,  1769;  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
but  the  crew  and  passengers  were  saved 
and  reached  their  destination,  "wholly 
unexpected  by  the  people  but  kindly 
cared  for  at  Salem  and  Belhabara."  So 
favorable  were  the  reports  of  these  first 
migrators  that  the  remaining  5  families 
in  Broad  Bay  determined  to  follow.  On. 
September  5.  1770,  Soelle.  who  was  to 
accompany  them  wrote  to  Ettwein  : 

"Thf>  schooner  on  which  we  are  to  set  sail 
lies  in  the  bay." 

< 2 fi 5 )   Transactions      of      the    Mor    S,  e      vol 
IV,   part    I. 


The  colonists   reached   Salem   a:: 

also  well  received.     Not  wishing  v.-   re- 
main  there    the    Broad   Bay   people 
cided  to  establish  a  settlement  •  :    " 
own;  they  took  a  tract  in  the  southeas 

ern   section   of   the    Wachovia    : ■•■ 
where  9  lots  of  200  acres  each  were  - 
to  them,  30  in  the  center  being  n  sen 
for  a  church  and  school.    This  settle:: 
was   called    Friedland.     This   closes 
career  of  the   Moravians    in    the    eai 
Maine    colonial    period,    and    truly 
Soelle   announce   to  his    friends    on    '    - 
arrival  in  Salem  : 

•Our   mission   at    Broad    Bay   is   virtually   a: 
an  end."*5'5 

During  the  ptriod  of  colonizati 
German    settlements    of    New    Engl 
were     frequently     visited     by     itiner . 
ministers.     Among  the  earlies:  oi  thes^ 
were  the    United    Brethren,   whose   rep- 
resentatives Jasper  Payne  and  Ciir> 
Frohlich  as  early  as  March,   1746.  c 
to  Boston    (and  other  missions),  when; 
they  found  a  company  oi  their  adh< 
The  chronicles-"'7  of  the  Moravian  soci- 
ety state  that  these  preachers  penetral 
sixty  miles  beyond   Boston,  but  there 
no   record   of   their    reaching   Frankf 
or  Broad  Ray.     Soelle  was  the  6rst  who 
labored  permanently  at  the  latter  place. 
In  the   autumn  of   1765   Brother  Fr  r 
Bolder  came  to  assist  him. 
"aber-'-s  die  L?ure  warm  zu  strikte  LutiM    - 
aner,  urn  den  Verloeknngen  dtr  Hemihlit< 
G-ehoer  zu  geben." 

"Brother     Francis     Bohler-*"     preac 
this  year   (1765)   at  Packagetgotsh,   Pa.. 

where    he    learned    from    several    of 
hearers  among  the  white  peopl       Is 
Germans,  emigrated  from  the  Palal 
ami  Wirtemberg.  having  at  Broa  1 

Bav  in  Xew   England,  several  of  wli 
had.  even   in   Germany,  been  acquaint 
with  Brethren,  who  sought  I 
acquaintance  there." 
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The  Forest  Preacher  on   the  Schoharie 

A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 

Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 
By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chapter  I, 

OWEVER,  I  anticipated  him. 

My   visit   to   die    sick   Mr. 

Laiblc  was  my  last  official 

Jut}' ;    then    J    hastened   to 

Weasenbcrg.       They     were 

prepared    for   the   journey. 

"There  is  nothing  left   for 

us  but  to  flee/'  my  father  cried.     "The 

duke  has  taken  everything  from  me,  but 

I  will  save  my  daughter." 

'Have  you  money  for  the  journey?'' 
"\\  e  do  not  have  much,  but  we  have 
en  >ugli  to  see  us  through.  .  Reverend 
sir.  may  God  punish  me,  it  1  tell  a  false- 
hood. When  Mr.  YYeiser  went  to  Amer- 
ica twenty  years  ago  with  many  Pala- 
tines and  Swabians,  my  brother-in-law, 
Christian  Merkle  desired  to  go  too.  The 
duke  depraved  him  of  ail  his  property; 
only  one  hog  was  left  him.  His  wife, 
my  wife's  sister,  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
company him.  To  give  up  one's  home  is 
hard.  Then  a  princess  of  the  country 
was  married,  and  new  taxes  were  levied. 
But,  as  my  brother-in-law  possessed  no- 
thing  else,    the    tax-gatherers    took    his 

"Now    I    go."'    declared    my    sister-in- 
law. 

"To  you  we  wish  to  go,  but  I  felt  as 
if  triy  heart  would  break.  Here  we  were 
born,  here  my  ancestors,  who  were  re- 
spectable farmers,  lived-  for  their  names 
arc  written  in  the  old  church  records. 
There  under  the  linden  tree  the  noble 
rtnVe  Christopher  often  rested  when  he 
rode  to  Tubingen.  In  our  family  loya 
to  princes  was  the  ruling  passion,  for  it 
is   related    that    ir.v    ureal    Grandfather 


showed  to  the  fugitive  Duke  L'lric] 
way    to    the    J  Hack    Forest    \2  *ii     i 
The  tombstones  of  my  fat]  en  stand  be- 
side the  church,  there  my  wife  is  buried, 
beside  her  I  longed  to  sleep  :ny  last   • 
and  now now " 

"Sir,  do  not  curse  the  duke." 

"I  curse  not,  may  God  have  pit] 
my  beautiful  Fatherland." 

His  bosom   heaved   with   em 
clenched  his  hands  and  eric'.: 

"Expelled.,  driver:  out  •  i  r.v    c   antry." 

"Do  not  curst." 

The    daughter    embraced    her    fath 

"I  thank  you."  she  said  as  the 
moistened  her  cheeks.     I  wanted  to 
a  farewell  blessing  but  the  wordi     ' 
in  m}-  throat.     I  could  only  clasp  I 
hands  in  silence.     After  I  had  brushe  1 
the   tears   from  my   eyes.    I   st        saw   a 
Titshed  man  leaning  heavily  on  his  s    . 
totter  through  the  village  street,  a  frail 
girlish  form  clinging  to  hin  .  si  .  - 

^earing  in  the  darkness  of  the    nig 
I    listened.    Still    thinking    1    'near:    fo 
steps,  now  it  is  the  sound  of  -  W>ii  2 
now  all  is  still!     A  partridge  whistle 
\  tempest  was  rising.     ( I    dear    b 
how    rich   are   your 

your   held-,   how  magni  for- 

ests, how  glorious  yi  ur  m   ui  :..;-  = 
fearless  and  faithful  your  ci 
'nave  we  such  a  prince? 

Why  did  I  not  rlee  wit! 
not  know.     The  next   night    I 
through  the  Schdnbuc  i  . 
er  Wald  to  the  Black  Forest.    A  fea 
Storm    was    raging       In    rm 
mother  em 

"You  want  to   go  1 
the   Indians  will  kill  you,' 
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"Mother,  perhaps  they  are  more  com- 
passionate than  our  sovereign  who  is  un- 
worthy before  God  and  man." 

"Do  not  curse  your  prince." 

"I  have  a  prince  no  longer,  no  home, 
I  am  an  exile." 

"But  you  have  a  mother,  my  son,  O. 
my  heart  is  breaking,"  We  embraced 
each  other  for  the  last  time. 

[As  I  am  writing  this,  my  tears  blot 
the  paper.  Let  it  be  so.  The  most  sa- 
cred feelings  can  not  be  committed  to 
paper,  they  must  remain  hidden  in  my 
heart. 

The  snowstorm  ceased.  In  summer  it 
may  be  pleasant  to  live  here.  .Right  be- 
hind the  log  hnt  is  a  valiley  through 
which  the  Schoharie  flows  to  join  the  Mo- 
hawk. On  the  other  side  is  a  sawmill. 
I  am  not  quite  alone.  All  around  me 
is  the  forest.  Far  in  the  distance  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  blue  mountain 
range  called  the  Catskills.  Toward  the 
south  one  sees  the  region  through  which 
the  Susquehanna  flows.  On  its  bank; 
it  is  said  many  Germans  are  living.  The 
smell  of  rosin  from  the  fir  trees  is  just 
like  that  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  re- 
minds me  of  my  home  across  the  sea. 

Chapter  II. 

I  have  now  been  here  for  four  days. 
I  have  not  yet  met  any  human  beings 
except  old  Ursula.  Still  it  is  said  that 
a  numerous  German  population  lives  in 
the  surre  .nding  village  and  forests.  I 
only  hope  that  the  people  do  not  resemble 
the  climate  which  prevails  here.  A 
heavy  ra.in  fell  early  this  morning.  NTo«v 
the  .sky  is  quite  clear,  and  it  is  bitter  cold. 
The  field  and  the  forest  are  covered 
with  a  glistening  sheet  of  ice.  Toward 
the  west,  the  rays  oi  the  sotting  sun 
cause  the  ice  to  glow  in  Indescribable 
splendor.  This  brightness  dazzles  the 
eves  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sun  and  earth  vanishes.  As  a  fiery 
chariot  inflaming  everything  in  it<  course 
over  the  earth,  and  now  soaring  with  ease 
over  the  forests  and  the  hills  m  the  dis- 
tance mirrors  itself  in  its  production,  >•■ 


glistens  and  undulates   the  in  term  in; 

ocean  of  fire. 

Listen,    I    hear    footsteps  on   the 
to  my  cabin  door.     A  man  stands  in  I 
open  doorway. 

"My  name  is  Hans  Gerlach,  and 
are  you  the  preacher  who  has  lately  ar- 
rived?     No,   no,    I    do    not   wiril 
down;  but    this    evening    an    imp 
meeting  of  the   farmers   will  be   bel 
Mr.      Weiser's    barn.      With   your    |    r- 
mission     I     will     conduct     yon     I  h  I 
There  you  will  meet  at  one  time  all 
Germans   in   the   community."       In     I 
evening  I  went  down  the  valley  with 
to  Mr.  Weiser's  barn. 

"There    will   be   a   lively   meeting, 
marked  Mr.  Gerlach  as  we  walked  :.'   i  2 
"The  delegation  which  we  sent  to   1. 
don   to  present  our    complaints    to 
king  have  returned  and  will  mak     I 
report.     I  am  told  that  the  answer  : 
bring   is    unfavorable,    in    fact    a 
burden  for  the  colony." 

"What  is  the  purport    of    their    com- 
plaint?"    "You  will-  learn  everything 
night,  pastor;  vou  will  hear  all  our 
fairs  uo  to  the  present  time.     If  I  dc 
misjudge  old  Mr.  Weiser.  lie  will 
a  great  uproar,     lie  is  an  upright  n 
has  a  warm  heart   for  the  settlers. 
has  done  much   for  them,  but  h<     - 
tirely  too   dogmatic    for   me.      Here 
are.     Don't  be  shocked  at  the  rude    i   - 
pearance  of  the  people.     Life  in  the 
est  makes  the  hands  callous,  but  in  s 
of  that  the  people  are  kind-hearted." 

"Do  you    expect   to   intn 
the  assembly  tonight?" 

"I  had  better  not 
people  are  at  present  t  exc 

The  proper  time  will  come. 
much  harm,  by  presenting    ?uital 
jects  at  an  inopportune  time." 

A    long    building    built  lo$*d 

ahead    of    us.      Here    lh< 
They  were  seated  cl  >sc  I   g 
planks,   many   were    leaning 
walls.     Most  of  them  sn 
made  pipes  tohac       .      •        tost  t 
breath    away'.      A    st   vc    st  od    ill 
midst,    winch    served    less    to    ivai 
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building  than  the  fire  of  the  pipes  and 

torches  with  which  the  room  was  lit.     A 
loud  murmur  of  voices  greeted  me  as  I 

entered. 

'"Look  at  the  people  closely,  because 

yOu  must  live  and  labor  among  them." 

Several  hundred  men  in  coarse  cloth- 
ing, many  with  bear  and  deer  skins  about 
the  shoulders,  faces  and  hands  black 
with  pitch  and  smoke,  arms  and  hands 
hardened  by  toil,  strong  and  sturdy 
bodies  were  assembled  here ;  the  whole 
scene  was  picturesque  but  strange.  Are 
these  my  countrymen,  I  asked  myself,  or 
am  I  in  a  strange  country  among  a 
strange  race?  When  we  entered  the 
proceedings  had  already  begun.  In  front 
on  an  elevated  place,  several  men  sat,  at 
a  table,  the  leaders  of  the  peome.  h 
governors  of  the  assembly. 

"We  have  had  our  greatest  hardships. 
As  we  have  had  a  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint, we  retain  possession  of  our  land. 
No  one,  not  even  the  governor  can  dis- 
lodge us,  therefore  I  say,  let  us  hold  on 
to  our  acquisitions.  As  for  the  rest  our 
industry  and  Heaven's  blessing  will  pro- 
vide." Thus  it  echoed  through  the  build- 
ing. A  general  stamping  of  the  feet 
arose,  a  sign  of  the  assembly's  approval. 
A  man  of  short  stature  spoke,  the  presi 
dent,  it  seemed  to  me,  oi  the  assembly. 

WVhv  shall  we  wander  forth  aeain. 
he  continued,  "Injustice  has  certainly  be- 
fallen us  but  each  day  has  its  trouble, 
every  country  its  want ;  in  Pennsylvania 
too  affairs  may  not  pass  orr  as  smoothly 
as  we  imagine." 

"Good,  Auskorn."  several  exclaimed  as 
the  speaker  took  his  seat.  A  short  pause 
followed.  Each  one  started  to  talk  to 
his  neighbor  in  a  loud  tone,  when  im- 
mediately as  if  at  a  command  the  conver- 
sation ceased.  All  exes  were  turned  up- 
on the  man  who  appeared  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  men  even  laid  their  pipe." 
by  their  side,  as  if  they  were  listening  t>> 
a  sokjnn  church  service. 

"Neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  no 
crohS,  no  crown,  no  labor,  no  blessing,  in 
this  I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker 
but  I  tell  vou  1  beiil  with  indignation  a 


the  oppressions  which  have  been   thrust 
upon    us.    Without    freedom   and  jus! 
there   is   no   life-      Patience,   a   char:: 
virtue,  can  also  become  a  great  crF 

The  room  became  quite  still.    On  ev 
countenance  was  seen  the  tense  expres- 
sion with  which  they  followed  the 
er's  words.     A  tall,  well  built  man.  a' 
60  years  of  age,  stood  before  them.     His 
keen  grey  eyes  glanced  from  beneath  a 
finely  arched  brow.     His  whole  app 
ance  and  bearing  bespoke  assurance  and 
self-confidence.      He   was      not   an   • 
quent  speaker  to  whom  the  men  lift- 
so    attentively,    but    he    was    a    mar.    • 
deeds.     He  was  John    Conrad    W<-: 
the  spirited  leader  of  the  Germans  in  tl 
state  of  New  York. 

"Remain  if  you  wish,  but  permit 
and  my  flock  to  remove  to  a  land  of  h 
dom.  'For  25  years,  since  the  bee 
of  the  settlement  I  was  with  you.      1  -'".- 
is  the  last  time  that  I  will  stand  bet 
you.      Let    me    speak.      Palatines 
Swabians  are  we.    When  our  prince- 
came  French ' 

"Thirty  Years'  War."  a  voice  broke  in.. 
"The  school  teacher  Heim,  for  my  s 
wishes    me    not    to    forget    the    "Thirty 
Years'  War."     During  this  war. 
invasions  of  the  French  incendiaries  0 
old  home  was  destroyed  and  many  citi- 
zens    were     reduced    to    beggary.       \\  . 
would  have   retrieved   our   loss   - 
princes  had  continued  to  be  * 
the  foreign  princes  had  no  love 
man   ways   and    justice.      My    ancesl    v- 
were  magistrates  oi  Germany   in   V 
temburg.     L  filled  this  office  myseli 
several   years,    but    the   pressure 
superiors  became  unbearable.      1.' 
tresses   of  the    princes    consume 
sums  of  money  which  had  to 
from  the  poor  farmers, 
there  was  an  extremely  cold  It 

was  so  cold  that  birds  fr     e  to    leal 
their    flight,    our    vineyards 
fields  were  ruined,  and  our  m 
mercy. 

"For  these  reasons  we  left 
ia;ul.     We.  of  the  Palatines  and  S 
iaus  journeyed  down  the  Rhine  to  I 
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.land  and  thence  to  England.     More  than 
io;ooo  camped  in  London.     Driven  oir. 
by  German  princes  we  were  cared  fur  by 
Oneen  Anne  of  England  and  the  brave 
English  dnke  Marlborough.     All  of  us 
were   honest   people,   who   did   not    shun 
.am    work.     Then  we  had  to  subsist  on 
charity,  and  be  gaped  at  by  all  the  folk' 
and    buffoons    of    London.      About    that 
time  there  came  to  London  from  Amer- 
ica three  chiefs    of  the  Mohawk  Indians. 
This  turned  the  daily  conservation  away 
from   us.     The   papers   were   filled   with 
-descriptions   of  the   "Three  Kings   from 
America."     Men  spoke   with  admiration 
'of  these  Majesties." 

Loud  laughter  interrupted  the  painful 
silence. 

"The  three  Indians  also  came  to  our 
camp.  Never  will  I  forget  when  I  first 
beheld  their  copper-colored,  repulsive 
faces,  their  wild,  warlike  trappings  with 
tomahawks  and  battleaxes.  When  they 
heard  that  we  left  our  homes  because  we 
had  no  lands  nor  fields  nor  gardens.,  they 
broke  into  a  boisterous  laugh,  and  prom- 
ised us  as  man}'  pastures  and  fields  ai 
Schoharie  as  we  could  cultivate.  Is  what 
1  say  true?" 

"Yes,  yes.'"'  Apparently  the  recollection 
of  these  Indians  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  them. 

''Next  the  English  government  sen: 
back  to  Germany  all  of  those  who  wei\ 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  What  distress 
there  was  among  the  poor  people!  An- 
other portion  were  sent  to  Ireland,  who 
were  to  constitute  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  there.  Another  por- 
tion came  to  \  irginia  and  the  southern 
colonies,  we.  the  remainder  to  the  num- 
ber of  3500  \\;cre  sent  to  New   York. 

"We  were  packed,  so  to  speak,  hit" 
ten  ships,  just  like  cattle  or  goods  are 
sent.  On  the  ship  'Lyon,'  in  -which  I 
sailed,  there  died  ^n  the  voyage  from 
ship  fever  ami  privation  470  persons  and 
250  died  at  the  conclusion  of  the  jour 
ney  when  we  had  reached  New  York.  Al- 
together there  died,  as  I  informed  th 
English  king.  1700  men.  Besides,  we 
were  poor,  we  could  request  nothing,  wt 
'had  to  allow  fhiwjs  to  take  their  c  mrse." 


"To  the  Schoharie  we  wanted  to  gj 

to  clear  the  forests  and  till  the  soil,  bli- 
the governor  of  the  colony  decided  other- 
wise. We  were  not  allowed  to  become 
free  colonists.  At  every  step  we  were 
guarded  like  prisoners  of  state.  They 
encroached  upon  our  independence  and 
responsibility.  Take  these  away  from 
men  and  you  make  slaves  of  them." 

"Governor  Hunter,  our  superior,  had 
no  comprehension  of  our  necessities.  I  le 
sent  us  up  the  Hudson  river  where  he- 
had  granted  lands  to  the  most  wicked 
man  in  America,  Robert  Livingstone,  a 
friend  of  the  pirate  Capt.  Kidd.  On 
these  lands  we  were  to  prepare  tar. 
pitch  and  turpentine  for  the  Engl 
government.  In  winter  we  arrived  therj 
only  half  clothed.  Living-tone  was  to 
supply  us  with  provisions.  He  cheated 
us  in  weight  and  measure.  He  force-', 
damaged  food  upon  us  so  that  our  chil- 
dren became  sick.  He  overcharged  u~. 
Of  what  use  were  complaints?  He  was 
rich,  we  were  poor;  he  was  an  English- 
man, we  were  Germans.  For  such  peo- 
ple there  is  no  justice  here." 

"  Countrymen  and  friends,  we  did  our 
duty  toward  the  English  government.  We 
felled  trees.  We  labored  for  them  in  tin 
production  oi  tar.  We  wished  to  repay 
as  well  as  we  could  what  Queen  Anne 
had  done  for  us.  We  endured  hungci 
and  sickness,  we  saw  our  brethren  die 
hefore  our  eyes;  along-  the  Hudson  River 
their  bodies  lie  buried.  Ah!  more  tl 
this.  The  governor  took  my  boys  from 
me,  their  father,  and  he  pledged  them  as 
bondsmen  for  many  years.  My  son  Con- 
rad was  delivered  to  the  Indian  chief. 
Ouaquant.  He  lived  with  the  savages 
in  holes  and  caves.  They  dragged  him, 
almost  naked,  through  the  forests  in  the 
midst  ^\  winter.  He  was  often  in  p 
of*  his  life  while  the  Indians  were  in- 
toxicated by  the  whiskey  witl 
Governor  Hunter  and  his  friends  sup- 
plied them." 

"Your  sons  and  daughters   wen    - 
like  mine.    How  many  ret u me  I   iga 
the  home  i^i  their  pan  tits ' 
everv  burden,  but  a;  the  '.a-:    '  •. 
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resence  of  the  Judge  of  the  quick  aiui 
he  dead  I  will  remember  that^Governor 
:itntex4pok  my  children  away  from  inc." 

The  men  -paid  the  strictest  attention 
o  Mr.  Weiser's  discourse.  In  the  twink- 
sng  of  an  eye  ihey  lived' over  again  tin- 
cars  of  want  and  privation.  As  the 
■weaker  uttered  the  last  words  there 
.rose  such  a  scene  as  I  considered  im- 
•  ssible   among"   mankind. 

The  long'  repressed  grief  in  the  hearts 
:  these  farmers  burst  forth  with  elemen- 
:*ry  force.  Many  jumped  upon  the 
•trnches,  clenched  their  fists,  and  uttered 
.-valedictions ;  others  speechless,  shook 
■  hh  emotion,  many  covered  their  faces 
>7ith  their  hands  and  sobbed  with  pain 
-•  1    anger;   again   others   bit   their   lips, 


their  eyes  gleamed  strangely  lik<  a 
tiger's  when  it  defends  its  young.  I  sat 
as  if  turned  to  stone.  More  than  one. 
T  pressed  my  hand  to  my  heart.  I  felt 
as  if  my  blood  was  curdling  m  my  veins. 
The  outburst  of  their  long  repressed 
feelings  continued  to  rage.  At  last  i 
seemed  to  have  expended  itself,  but  onlj 
for  a  moment  when  it  broke  forth  agai. 
with  renewed  energy.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  Mr.  Weiser  could  obtain  a 
hearing.  He  continued  mingling  witi 
his  speech  a  mild  form  of  irony:  "The) 
desired  us  to  mingle  with  the  Indian 
tribes  and  thus  as  a  mongrel  rac<  I 
form  a  bulwark  against  the  pressure  o: 
the  French  from  Canada.  Such  a  low 
opinion  has  England  of  the  German  peo- 
pic- 


This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  very  interesting  story,  the 
inal   of   which   appeared   in   the   Sehivcibisehes    IVochenbiatt,   of    New 
York,  permission  to' translate  and  publish  which  has  been  given  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Wochcnblatt. — Editor. 
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Their  schools  established  under  different 
acts  of  assembly,  on  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem of  education  are,  at  this  time  preparing 
for  future  usefulness  five  thousand  -tares 
hundred  and  sixty  nine,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  become  a  prey  to  those  rices 
of  which  it  is  unfortunately  so  fruitful  a 
source.  This  plan  of  education  in  Philadel- 
phia is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  useful  literary  and  benevolent 
institutions,  which  adorn  our  metropolis, 
and  distinguish  it  as  the  seat  of  science  and 
nursery  of  the  arts.  The  philanthropy  and 
zeal  manifested  by  the  individuals  who  pre- 
side over  and  superintend  the  numerous  in- 
stitutions established  in  that  city  for  the 
promotion  of  instruction  and  al  eviation  of 
distress,  without  any  inducement  but  the 
public  good,  and  for  no  other  reward  than 
the  smiles  of  an  approving  conscience,  en- 
title them  to  the  warmest  feeling  of  public 
gratitude. 

From  the  great  success  atter-ding  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Lancasterian  system  of 
education  in  the  first  school  district  em- 
bracing the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  representations  made  to  me  of  its 
being  equally  successful  in  some  our  sister 
states,  I  think  it  worth  the  experiment  be- 
ing attempted  in  other  sections  of  the  state, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  respective  .situations  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  a  well  timed  arrangement  lately  con- 
summated by  the  trustees  of  Dickinson 
College,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  cf  assembly 
authorizing  the  measure,  that  institution  i*; 
about  being  resuscitated  under  auspices  in- 
dicating a  bright  prospect  of  future  use- 
fulness. 

The  information  from  the  university  in 
Fniladelphia,  from  the  colleges  in  the  west- 
em  section  of  the  state,  and  from  several 
academies  endowed  by  legislative  grants, 
presents  a  favorable  view  of  education  in 
thesa  institutions  as  far  as  respects  the 
Qualification  of  teachers  and  the  taste-  or 
youth  for  improvement  in  science:  but 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  direc- 
tion, unite  in  deploring  the  inadequacy  oi' 
their  funds  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for 
a  competent  number  of  professors.'' 

John  Andrew  Shulze,  governor   from 

1823  to   1820.   said   in   his   inr.u^ural  arl- 
(lre*s: 

"Former  lecrislatures  turned  their  atten.. 
tion.  with  a  liberality  which  d;d  them  great 
honor,  to  the  subject  of  education.  It  aiu-t 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  much  re- 
nurns  to  he  ac.-omulishe  1  in  tins  resn-ct. 
and  that  the  requisitions  of  the  ensptution 
ar^   still    in    a    great    measure    unanswered, 


The  object  of  the  convent  <v»» 

been,    to    diffuse,    the    means    01    ruaiujxatii 
education  so  extensively,   that  ttaey   shoum 
be  completely    within   the  reach  of  alt— til- 
poor    who  could   not   pay   lor 
as  the  rich  who  could.    Convinced,  that  < 
liberty    without    knowledge,    is    but   a 
carious     blesing,     I    cannot     therefore,     too 
strongly    recommend    this    subject    t<>    your 
consideration." 

"Although    the    Importan  tioh 

has  been  frequently  pressed  upon  your  at- 
tention, you  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if 
r  again  present  it  for  your  c  nsih  ration. 
As  the  stability  of  our  republican  Insti 
tions  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  our 
citizens  the  instruction  of  our  youth  Bin 
never   be  lost  sight   m  th     government 

of  a  free  people.     It  has  been  sail,  on  an- 
other  occasion,   ,that   liberty   itself,    without 
education  is  but  a  precarious   blessing.     T 
carry   into   effect  the  constitutional    injunc- 
tion, much  has  been  already  done.     It  i. 
however,  be  conceded,  much  remain- 
do.     Primary  schools  have  been  established, 
and  colleges  endowed,  yet  in  a  manner  here- 
tofore,   unfortunately,    not    equal     to    theii 
wants   or   necessities.      I    would    respectfully 
suggest,   whether    an   annual   sum,   epeeialb 
appropriated   for  that  purpose,  would  not  in 
a  few  years  raise  a   fund  equal   to  the  uni- 
versal   diffusion    of    the  elements    cf   educa- 
tion among  the  children  of  the  republic. 

Connected    with   education,    permit  me   to 
call    your   attention    to    the    American    I 
graphical    Dictionary,    com  pile  J    by    one    o; 
our    citizens    and    intended    for    the    use    o' 
schools.     This  work,  which  is  well  executi 
illustrates  the  principles  of  our  government. 
and  'holds  up  for  imitation  to  the  rising  - 
eration,    some   of    the   highes;    examples    in 
the   page  of  history,   of   heroism    and   devo- 
tion to  country.    "As  an  incentive  to  virtue, 
and  love  of  country,  it  maj  >rtby 

of  legislative   patronage." 

George  Wolf,  governor  fr  >m   1829  I  > 

1835.  said  in  bis  inaugural  address: 

"It  will  not  be  expected,  that,  on   an 
ca lion  such  a-  the  present,  any  thins;  sli 
be  said  in  reference  to  the  state  of  I 
monwealth,  or  the  measure-  to  be  subm 
to  the  deliberations  Of  the         a  dwr- 

ing  the  present  session;   r  I  m> 

respected  predecessor   has  ated 

detail.      Rut    I    would    va'l    ;h< 
that  portion  ;>f  tn\   fellow  cil 
pits-1   the   legislative   branch  of   thi 
ruent,  to   one  or   two    topics,    the 
which,   it    s.  ems   to    me.   no   1  » 
istr  ite   ran    abstain    from     ressins, 
attention    ot    I  •■      eg  slature    * 
justly    chargeable    writh    a    culpable    n   ? 
of  ilutv;    l  mean  that     lana 
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tuthm  which  enjoins  ihat  'the  legislature 
shall  as  'soon  a<  conveniently  may  be,  pro- 
vide    for     the    'establishment     of     schools 

throughout  the  state,  in  such  a  manner  tha: 
the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis/  an  injunc- 
tion which  I  trust  no  statesman  will  dis- 
regard or  philanthropist  treat  with  neglect. 
This  call  has  been  s:>  frequently  made  by 
the  eminent  statesmen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  executive  department  of  this  gov- 
ernment, that  I  fear  a  repetition  of  it  now, 
will  be  considered  as  forming  a  subject  too 
stale  and  hackneyed  to  be  productive  of 
any  beneficial  effects;  but  as  some  of  those 
calls  have  heretofore  produced  favorable  re- 
sults, may  I  not  be  permitted  to  indulge 
the  hope,  that  the  enlightened  body,  I  am 
now  addressing,  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  injunction  itself  as  being  one,  which  con- 
sidering the  high  source  from  which  it  em- 
anates, is  entitled  to  their  unqualified  de- 
ference and  respect. 

The  philanthropic  design,  and  patriotic  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
cannot,  certainly,  be  passed  over  with  in- 
difference by  any  legislative  holy  which 
views  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its 
important  bearings,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  evils  resulting  to  society  from  a  want 
of  that  moral  and  scholastic  instruction  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens,  who 
are  now  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
them,  is  doomed;  as  in  reference  to  the  sta- 
bility and  permanency  of  our  free  Institu- 
tions, themselves,  which  must  always  ma- 
terially depend  on  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  It  is  an  incontrovertible 
truth,  that  civil  Irberty  never  can  flourish 
in  the  same  soil  with  ignorance:  to  be  duly 
appreciated  and  rationally  enjoyed,  the 
ample  privileges  it  confers,  and  the  rich 
blessings  it  imparts,  must  be  felt  and  under- 
stood; without,  the  lights  of  education,  the 
only  true  source  of  correct  information,  this 
never  can  be  accomplished.  That  legisla- 
ture, therefore,  which  shall  have  devised 
and  -broil ght  to  maturity  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, by  means  of  primary  or  common 
schools,  to  be  established  throughout  th  ■ 
state,  and  supported  by  irs  own  munificence 
and  liberality  on  a  scale  so  broad  and  ex- 
tensive as  to  reach  every  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  which  shall  ensure  to  ever> 
indigent  rhild  in  the  commonwealth  the 
rudiimuits  <;f  learning  at  least;  Will  not 
only  have  contributed  largely  to  the  per- 
petuation of.  our  free  institutions,  bur 
reared  to  itself  a  monunK-iTT  of  imperishable 
fame." 

In   his   rvmranl   m.^a^e,   D<.c.  S,    1830, 
<  invernor  Wolf  used  these  words: 
"If  to  promote  :he  bappiness  ni  th1  n  ople 


is    the    legitimate    end    <,;'    a..    -  -  eminent, 
the  maxim   must   be  peculiarly   true   *'ir:.    :- 
eard    t>    our   own.    where    the    whole    po 
is  lodged   in  the  .people,  and  by  then 
gated  to  agents,  r  :••  for  the  maimer 

in  which  the  public  concerns  of  the  couin 
wealth     are     administered,     an  1 
pledged  to  promote,   by  all   means  in    tl 
power,   the   welfare  and  happiness  of   their 
constituents.      We,    as    such    a- 
duty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude 
and  ought  to  feel,  very  sen 
of  obligation  imposed   upon  us,  in  s 
the  measures  by    which   the  end   of  oar  ap- 
pointment  may  be  most  eh' 
Of  the  various  projects  whi 
selves,    as    tending    to    contribute    most 
sentially    to    the    welfare    and    happiness 
a  people,  and  which  come   within   th 
of  legislative  action,  and  require   legislative 
aid,  there  is  none  which   gives  more  ampl- 
promise  of  success,    than    that   of  a   li^ 
and    enlightened    system     of    education,     by 
means  of  which,  the  light  of  knowledge  will 
be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  communitj 
and    imparted    to    every    individual    suscep- 
tible of   partaking   of  its  blessings;    to   the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  so  that  all  may 
be  fitted  to  participate  in,  and  to  fulfill  ail 
the  duties  which  each  one  owes  to 
to  his  God,  and  his  country.     The  cona- 
tion  of    Pennsylvania,    imperatively    «mjoins 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system.     Public 
opinion    demands    it.      The    -'ate    of    : 
morals    calls    for    it:    and    the    security    ar.  I 
stability   of  the  invaluable  privileges   ••'. 
we    have   inherited    from   cur   ancestors,    re- 
quire   our    immediate    attention     to     it.       T.n 
bringing  this  subject  to  your  notice  or.   - 
present  occasion,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  re- 
peating 'that   which   has   been   the    " 
every   inaugural   address,    and   of  every   an- 
nual  executive   message   at    the    opei 
each    successive   session    of   the    leg 
since    the    adoption    of    the    constitution.      I 
know,   too,   that   the   necessity     wl  : 
existed,   and   which   has   given 
the   repeated,    anxious,   and    pressing 
tivc   recommendations,   in 
interesting  subject,   arose    from 
difliculty  which  presented  itself  at  • 
tempt    to    strike    out    a    system 
the  existing  circumstances  of  I 
wealth,    and    which    n 
accomplish    the    end    contemplated    •:■ 
framers    of    the    <    nsfituti< 
as  the  task  may  be,  i;   ;s  no:  Insurni         " 
and    I   am    thoroughly  9 

is  not   a  single  nieasur 
will  engage  your  deli  be  rations 
of  the  session,  of  such  Intriustic 
10  rho  general   pros        ty  and 
the    people    of    the    rommo 
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to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  rising 
generation,  to  whom  the  future  ]>olitica! 
destinies  cf  the  republic  ate  to  be  commit- 
ted; or  which  will  add  so  much  to  the  sum 
of  individual  and  social  improvement  and 
comfort,  as  a  general  diffusion  of  the  means 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  amen;-; 
alt  classes  of  our  citizens*.  Nor  can  there 
he  a  measure  presented  to  you.  as  legisla- 
tors, and  as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity 
and  safety  of  our  invaluable  institutions, 
more  worthy  of  a  virtuous  and  determined 
effort  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that  shall 
present  itself  in  opposition  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  achievement  so  truly  laud- 
able. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  system 
can  be  devised  and  matured,  which  shall 
exhibit  at  once,  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect 
whole.  Like  the  improvement  of  the  mini 
'tself,  the  building  up  of  a  system  intended 
fa  advance,  to  enlarge,  and  to  extend  that 
improvement,  must  he  a  progressive  work 
Among  the  principal  adversaries  of  this 
In-asure  are  prejudic?,  avarice,  ignorance 
FAii  error;  the  fruits  of  a  suceessfil  conflict 
with  these,  and  a  victory  ov^r  thsm,  will 
be  a  consciousness  cf  having  been  instru- 
mental, by  furnishing  in*  mesns  of  a  gen. 
eral  diffusio  1  cf  knowledge,  in  seeur  ng  the 
stability  and  perman-ncy  of  O'r  republican 
institntiors,  in  adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
intelligence,  and  in  eV'ating  the  sentiments 
2nd  confirming  the  virtue  of  rha  present  and 
future   generat'ons. 

If  'Knowl-dge  is  p:wer,'  and  I  blieve  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  is  na  lonre;-  doubted, 
it  uuiit  be  conceded,  that  a  well  educated 
people  will  always  possess  a  mo  al  an! 
physical  energy,  for  exceeding  that  to  which 
2U  ignorant,  illiterate  people  can  attain.  It 
is  asserted  in  a  document  recently  pub"ishjd 
at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Publ'c  Schools,  that 
out  of  four  hundred  thousand  children  in 
th's  State,  between  the  ages  o!  five  and 
fi.'teen,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  capable  cf  receiving  instruction, 
were  not  within  a  school  during  the  last 
year.'  And  is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  as?er;ain  the 
fact,  every  year  that  has  elapsed  s'nee  the 
adoption  of  the  eonstitut"on,  would,  upon 
exaar  nation,  have  b?en  found  to  pr  sen' 
the  same  deplorable  r.  suit  in  a  great  r  or 
less  degree.  If  so.  what  an  inc:lcu  able 
loss  has  not  this  commonwealth  sustained, 
in  the  talents  that  would  have-  been  elieted; 
in  the  ingenuity  and  s  ill  that  wo  Md  have 
been  imparted  to  labour  and  science;  aid 
in  the  moal  and  intellectual  en  'o  vments 
that  *w:uld  h»ve  been  eng  afted  and  ma- 
tured, had  a  judicious  weli  arrange!  sy  ten; 
oi  universal  elite  \tion  been  ea  ly  a  top  ted 
ar>d    rightly    enforced,    a.*    vo.itcn.  ,.\,    ,!    an  I 


enjoined   by  the  framerg  of  the  constitution. 
To   you,   ft  How-citizens,   the  representatives 

of  the  people,  jMj.ssessing.  as  you  n?cessari:> 
must,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants, 
as  well  as  the  views  and  wish's  of  your 
constituents,  i:i  reference  to  this  measur*. 
and  bringing  with  you,  from  every  section  of 
the  state,  a  fund  of  intelligence  which  :.s 
peculiarly  useful  in  dirv-cting  you  to  favor- 
able results,  is  committed  the  arduous,  but 
T  trust,  not  ungrateful  task,  of  collecting. 
digesting,  and  arranging  the  details  of  a 
system  of  primary  or  common  school  educa- 
tion, which  will  shed  an  additional  lustr- 
over  the  existing  elevated  character  of  tha 
commonwealth;  furnish  the  assurance  that 
a  recurrence  of  the  evils  complained  of  will 
be  effectually  guarded  against,  and  thar 
Pennsylvania  will  hereafter  possess  the  en- 
ergy  and  power,  moral  and  physical,  eman- 
ating from  the  virtue  and  intelligent  • 
her  people,  enlightened  and  improved  by  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  her  citi 
to  which  she  ought  long  since  to  have  en- 
titled  herself." 

Governor   Wolf  ,   in   bis   animal   mes- 
sage Dtc.  7,   183 1,   said : 

"'The  improvement  of  the  mind  sh  mid  be 
the  first  care  of  the  American  statesman, 
and  the  dissemination  o:'  Learning  and 
knowledge  ought  to  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  cr  his  ambition.  Virtue  and 
intelligence  are  the  only  appropriate  pillars 
upon  which  a  Republican  Government  can 
securely  rest:  without  these,  liberty  itselr" 
would  soon  degenerate  into  licentiousness, 
and  our  free  and  admired  institutions,  so 
highly  cherished  by  ourselves,  and  so  much 
admired  and  respected  by  the  wise  and  the 
patriotic  of  other  nations,  would  be  in- 
gulphed  in  anarchy,  and  become  the  re- 
proach 01'  their  friend.-  and  the  derision  at 
the  enemies  of  the  equal  rights  of  man  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Under  these 
impressions,  no  opportunity  has  been  omit- 
ted earnestly  to  press  upon  the  attention  o: 
the  legislature,  the  indispensable  neoess 
common  school  education  by  means  .  >: 
which  in  the  language  of  the  restitution 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis,'  and  tha: 
benefits  and  the  blessings  resulting  taer>- 
froni   may    l>e  exteded  to  the   rh  'ra- 

tion, indiscriminately  and  universal. 

It    is    cause    for    no    ordinary    meagre    of 
gratification,  that  the  legislature,  al  it> 
session,    considered    this    subject    worthy    of 
its  deliberations,  and  a 
wards    the    intellectual    regeneration   oi   th? 
State,    by    laying    a    foundation    for    raisin-: 
a    fund    to    be   employed    thereafter    In    I    \ 
righteous  eause  cf  a  practical  -■      rt    • 
cation:   and  it   is  no  le-s  gratifying  to  know. 
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that  public  opinion  is  giving  strong  indica- 
tions of  having  undergone  a  favorable 
change  in  reference  to  this  momentous 
measure,  and  by  its  gradual  but  powertul 
workings,  is  fast  dispelling  tin-  grovelling 
fallacies,  but  too  long  prevalent,  that  gold 
is  preferable  to  knowledge,  and  that  dollars 
and  cents  are  of  higher  estimation  than 
learning.  This  powerful  lever,  by  which  the 
actions  of  men  are  principally  regulated, 
is  fact  approaching  a  crisis  in  relation  to 
this  much  agitated  question,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  speedily  induce  leg- 
islative action  in  reference  to  it;  not.  it  'Js 
hoped,  however,  too  speedily  for  maturing 
a  well  digested  system,  possessing  that  de_ 
gree  of  perfection  by  which  it  will  be  ren- 
dered generally  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  realize  the  ardent 
hopes  and  fond  anticipations  of  its  many 
warm  and  zealous  friends.  A  system  that 
would  not  have  such  a  tendency,  but  would 
be  received  with  dissatisfaction  by  the  peo- 
ple, would  have  the  unhappy  effect  of  blast  - 
ing  for  a  time  the  anxious-  expectations  of 
the  advocates  of  general  education;  of  re- 
viving former  perjudices,  and  of  retarding 
for  many  years  the  progress  of  intellectual 
improvement.  In  order  therefore  that  a  sys- 
tem, the  most  perfect  that  can  be  devised. 
and  one  that  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  our  constituents,  may 
he  projected  in  the  first  instance,  should  any 
difficulties  occur,  in  the  course  of  your  de- 
liberations in  relation  to  the  subject  or  in 
regard  to  the  most  eligible  plan  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 1  would  suggest  for  pour  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  appointing  a  commis- 
sion, to  consist  of  three  or  more  talented 
and  intelligent  individuals,  known  friends 
of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  edu- 
cation, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  collect 
all  the  information,  and  possess  themselves 
of  all  the  facts  and  knowledge,  that  can 
be  obtained  from  any  quarter,  having  a 
bearing  upon,  or  connection  with,  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  to  arrange  and  em- 
body the  same  in  a  report,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  legislature  at  their  next 
session,  for  examination  and  final  action 
(hereon.  Such  course,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  tend  more  than  any  other  to 
elieir  much  valuable  information  that  uouhl 
not  otherwise  be  obtained,  would  facilitate 
the  progress  and  final  completion  of  this 
much  desired  work;  and  would  not  fail  to 
secure  for  it  greater  measure  of  •  perfection 
than  could  under  other  circumstances  b?. 
attained." 

Tn  his  annual  message  December  6, 
1 8*2.  Governor  Wolf  expressed  him- 
self thus: 

"Having  disposed   of   a    subject    which    at 


ever}    session   of   the   Legislature   engr 

much  of  the  time  of  the  General  Ass 
the    artificial    improvement   of    t 
condition  of  the  commonwealth:   permit 
to   call    your   attention   to   an    improves 
of  a  more  difficult,  but  of  higher  and 
deeply   interesting  character   a 
dissemination  of  knowledge  an  1  the 
and    stability    of    our    highly    eh-  : : 
publican     institution— the     inn  i  oi 

the   moral   and   intellectual   condition   o. 
citizens.      And    with    a    view    to    accom 
an   achievement  at  once  so   laudable   an  I 
desirable,  permit   me  to  rec  f or  ! 

consideratio  of  an   enlightened 
ic   Legislature,  the   importanc  • 
in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  a 
of  education  that   will   reach  evi  ild   In 

the    commonwealth    and    leave    none    un 
strueteb.      This     subject     has     befen    so 
pearedly    urged    upon    the    attention    c: 
Legislature,    that    nothing    short    of    its    h 
trinsic  importance  to  the  rising  gei 
to  the  welfare  of  the  stat^.  and  to  the   ra- 
tional   use    and    enjoyment   of    liberty    its 
wculd    justify    such    iiu  esnant    importunity 
in      relation      to      it.        The      necessity 
such     a     measure     has     been     long     a\ 
seen     and     felt.       Reports    favorable     to     J 
general    system    of    education    have    beret 
fore  been  spread  upon  the  legislative  ; . 
als,  by  committees  having  that  subject  ui 
consideration,    pregnant    with    valuable    in- 
formation.     Bills    drawn    with    much    ear--, 
containing  the  elements  of  a  plan  of  comna 
school   instruction,   have   been   reported   an  1 
partially    discussed    without,    however,    pro- 
ducing  any    valuable    results.      There    is    na 
subject,  perhaps,  upon' which  a  concentration 
of  public  opinion  might  not  be  more  easllj 
effected.     One   great   hinderance   to   the 
actment  of  any   general   law   having   for   it« 
object  this  desirable  measure  of  State  lK>liey, 
strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  U 
be    ascribed    to    the    humiliating    fact, 
there   is  still  a  considerable   portion   o: 
population    decidedly    averse   to   any    scl  •  □  ! 
that  would  tend  to  add  to  the  general  Bl 
of    intelligence.      Much    *he    greater    prop  r- 
tion.    however,    is    favorable,    it    is    beli 
to  some  general   plan   that    would  cont: 
to  dispel   the  clouds  oi  ignorance  and 
the    lights   of   education    to    Irradiate 
intellect.     Satisfied  as  1  am.  that  th       resent 
plan    for   the    instruction  of    the   chll 
the  indigent,  besides  the  odious  distin  ! 
between    rich    and    poor    which    it    enger. 
is  a  system  of  prodigality  and   wastefu    ex- 
travagance,  a    real    burden   upo 
without    accomplishing    in     any     r     - 
measure  the  end  Intended,  i:   w 
great   pleasure  to  concur  in   any   ent  tmen: 
that    would    tend    to   a    :.t\  -       II 

well  in  the  organ  i  at  ion,  as  in  the 
of  our  present  school  system.** 
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Governor  Wolf     said     in     his  annual 
message  Dec.  1833  : 

"Whilst  we  lament  the  depravity,  and 
deplore  'the  frailty  of  human  nature,  which 
give  occasion  to  the  necessity  for  supporting 
{such  institutions  amongst  us;  it  requires  no 
extraordinary  stretch  of  sagacity  to  trace 
their  causes,  in  a  great  measure,  'to  an  en- 
tire neglect  of  mental  culture  and  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  which  is  so 
alarmingly  conspicuous  in  some  parts  of 
our  (in  other  respects)  flourishing  Com- 
monwealth; and  to  discover  a  remedy  which 
if  not  sovereign,  will  at  least  contribute  to 
a  more  healthy  state  of  the  public  virtue 
and  morals;  in  a  suitable  attention  .to  an 
enlightened  cultivation  of  'the  minds  of  our 
youth;  to  a.  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  to  an  enlarged,  liberal  and 
■extensive  intellectual  improvement;  capable 
of  elevating  the  understanding  above  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  passions;  the 
seductive  blandishments  of  vice;  or  the  de- 
eentive  delusions  that  mask  the  infamy  of 
crime. 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  enforce  it  every  where,  would 
operate  as  a  powerful  check  upon  vice,  and 
would  do  more  to  diminish  the  black  cata- 
logue of  crimes,  so  generally  prevalent  than 
any  other  measure,  whether  for  prevention 
or  punishment,  that  has  hitherto  been  de- 
vised; in  this  State,  it  is  not  only  considered 
as  being  entirely  practicable,  but  is  enjoined 
by  the  constitution  as  a  solemn  duty,  the 
hon  compliance  with  which,  has  already 
stamped  the  stain  of  inexcusable  negligence, 
upon  the  character  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  nothing  short  of  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  in  compliance  with,  the  constitu- 
tional requisition  can  remove.  The  Legisla_ 
ture  has  the  authority  of  the  constitution 
to  act  efficiently  and  without  control  in  this 
matter.  And  'to  provide  by  law,  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may 
he  taught  gratis,'  is  cue  of  the  public  meas- 
ures to  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  now 
*o  call  your  attention,  and  most  solemnly 
'to  press  upon  your  consideration.  Ou>- 
apathy  and  indifference,  in  reference  to  this 
sllbjeot, ■ become  the  more  conspicuous,  wh°:i 
we  reflect,  that  whilst  we  are  expending 
millions  feu-  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  State,  we  have  not  hitherto 
appropriated  a  single  dollar,  that  is  available 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  its 
youth;  which  in  a  moral  and  political  point 
of  view,  is  of  ten  fold  more  consequence, 
either  as  respects  the  moral  influence  of  the 
State,  or  its  political  power  and  safety.  Let 
me  not  be  understood^  however,  as  object- 
ing to  the  expenditure  of  money  in  prose- 
cuting the   public    Works— far   from   it;    but, 


I  would  respectfully  urge  that  whilst  th*-* 
one  Ls  being  successfully  dene,  the  other 
should  not  be  left  undone;  indeed,  judging 
from  the  flattering  indications  already  given 
by  the  former,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
•that,  from  the  redundant  and  progressively 
increasing  revenue  which  may  with  grea: 
certainty  be  expected  to  flow  into  the  treas- 
ury from  that  source,  much  aid  may,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  derived  to  the  latter,  should 
it  be  found  expedient  to  resort  to  that  branch 
of  the  public   revenue  for  such   a   purpose. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, we  have,  in  Pennsylvania,  five  hundred 
and  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children,  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  and  one  hundred  and  forty  nin* 
thousand  and  eighty-nine,  between  the 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  forming  an  ag- 
gregate of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thous- 
and two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  juvenile 
persons  of  both  s?xes,  under  age  of  twenty- 
years,  most  of  them  requiring  more  or  less 
instruction.  And  yet,  with  all  this  numer- 
ous youthful  population,  growing  up  around 
us,  who  in  a  few  years  are  to  be  our  rulers 
and  our  lawgivers  the  defenders  of  our 
country  and  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
upon  whose  education  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
and  the  safety  of  the  republic,  we  have 
neither  schools  established  for  their  in- 
struction, nor  provision  made  by  law  for 
establishing  them  as  enjoined  by  The  con- 
stitution. How  many  of  the  number  last 
mentioned,  would  be  entitled,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  to  be  'taught 
gratis,'  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
but  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  four 
hundred  thousand  would  fall  short  of  the  true 
number;  about  twenty  thousand,  of  these. 
as  appears  from  the  returns  made  to  th^ 
Secretary  of  the  Common weolth,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  ninth  of  January  last,  are  returned 
as  charity  scholars,  whose  tuition  Is  I 
paid  for  out  of  the  county  funds,  lea. 
according  to  this  assuo  three  hundi 

and  eighty   thousand  entirely  uninstmen 

1    have   said    that    there    has    not    hith 
be?n   an    appropriation    made   th.it    is   avail- 
able   for    the    purposes    of    education;     I 
is  literally  true,  but  the  Legislature,  bi    I 
act  of  second   April,   ei  hundred  and 

thirty-one.    having    made    provision    I   r     r 
ating  a  fund,  in  prospect,  for  that  o 
setting   apart   for  common    -  rposes, 

the  proceeds  arising  from  unpatented  lands 
fees   in    the    land   office,   and   a',    moneys   re- 
ceived   in   pursuance  of  the   provisions  con- 
tained   in    the    fourth    section   ol    the    act    to 
incrense  the  comity   rates  and   levies,   passed 
the    twenty-ruth    day    of    March,    • 
hundred  and  thirty-one 
ed.   will,  on  the  fourth  day  of  April 
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mount  to  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred 

and    .forty-six    thousand    five    hundred    and 
sixty-three    dollars    and    twenty-two    cents. 
This  sum,  with  the  amount  annually  accru- 
ing   from    the    increased    county    rates    and 
levies    for    the    use    of    the    Commonwealth 
whilst  the  act  continues  in   force,  and  that 
arising  'from  a  continuance  of  the  avails  of 
the  land  oftice  thereafter,  is  chargeable  upon 
the   internal   improvement  fund,   at   a  com- 
pound interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
until  it  shall  produce  cue  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually,   after    which,    the    interest 
is  to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and    applied     to     the     support     of     common 
schools   throughout    the    State.      Estimating 
this    fund    in    its    most    unfavorable    aspect. 
the  interest   will   amount  to   the   sum    con- 
templated  for  distribution  on  or   about   the 
first   of   April   eighteen   hundred  and   forty- 
three;  in  tr»3  mean  time,  however,  there  are 
no   available    means    for    commencing    this 
much  desired  measure  of  State  policy,  this 
true  system  of  republican  equality  that  will 
level  all  distinction  between  rich  and  poor; 
that  will  place  the  child  of  the  most  indigent 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  a  level 
with  that  of  his  richer   neighbour,   both   in 
the  school  room  and  upon  the  Campus;  will 
instruct  the  rising  generation  in  their  duties 
as  citizens;   enable  them  to   appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  acquired   freedom;    and   secure 
the   perpetuation  of  civil  and  religious  lib 
•erty  to  our  country,  by  teaching  them  what 
civil  and  religious  liberty  really  import  and 
mean.     It  is  to  this  all-important   measure, 
both  as  regards  our   happiness   as   the   peo_ 
pie  and  the  security  of  our  invaluable  polit- 
ical institutions,  to  which  I  would  earnestly 
invite    your   immediate   attention    and    upon 
which    I    would   solicit    your   prompt   action. 
It   is   time,   fellow-citizens,   that   the   char- 
acter of  our  State,  should  be  redeemed  from 
the    state    of    supineness       and    indifference 
under    which    its    most    important    interests, 
the   education   of   its   citizens,    have   so   long 
been  languishing,  and  that  a  system  should 
foe    arranged    that    would    ensure,    r.ot    only 
an   adequate   number   of   schools    to    ba    es- 
tablished  throughout    the    State,    but    would 
extern!    its    provisions   so    as    to   secure   the 
education    and    instruction    of    a    competent 
number  of  active,   intelligent  teachers,   who 
will  not  culy  be  prepared,  but  well  qualified, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  government  of 
the    schools,    aud    to    communicate    instruc- 
tion to  the  scholars.     Some  of  our  colleges 
that   had   been   abandoned  either   [rom    mis- 
management, or   the   want  of  sufficient   en- 
couragement   are    about    to    be    resuscitated 
under    encouraging    circumstances;    most    of 
these    have    partaken    largely    of    the    "liber- 
ality  and    bounty  of   the   State,    and    would 
doubtless    Willingly   extend    th:ir    aid    to    ac- 
complish   an    object    so    desirable       Others 


have  but  recently  been  established  and  gon^ 
into  operation,  aud  have  as  yet,  rd  : .  .ed  no 
share  of  the  Commonwealth's  munificence; 
some,    if    not    all    of    these,    last  lied, 

have    adopted    the     popular    and     aoprci 
Flenberg    system    of     uniting     labour 
study;     these,    it    is    believed,    would    make 
admirable    nurseries    for    bringing     up     and 
qualifying   young   men    for   the    business   ot 
teaching.      Moderate    appropriations    in 
of  those  literary   institutions  that  have  no- 
participated  of  the  Commonwealth's  bounty. 
might  place  them  in  a  condition  to  fu:. 
the  State  with  a  respectable  number  of 
educated  young  men,  instructed,  as  som  -  • 
those  institutions  propose  to  do,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  as  a  profession,  in  a  shori 
time    and    at    a   comparatively    trifling    ex- 
pense.     These    suggestions    are    thrown    •    it 
for   your  consideration,   should  they   elict  a 
more    eligible   or    better    plan    for    attaining 
the    end    desired,    it    will    afford    me    much 
gratification  to  unite  with  the  general   As- 
sembly in  carrying  it  into  effect." 

Governor  Wolf     said     in    his  annual 

message  December  3,  1834: 

"At   the   last   session   of   the   Legislature. 
an   act   was   passed   for   establishing   a   - 
eral  system  of  education  by  common  sch< 
throughout   the   Commonwealth,    in   compli- 
ance with  a  constitutional  provision  which, 
until  then,  although  not  entirely  disregard- 
ed,   had    never   been    carried    into    effect    in 
the  manner  intended  by  the  meJ 
convention,  to  whose  sagacity  and  profound 
political    wisdom    we    are    indebted    fcr    I 
present  excellent   constitution  of  oui    SI    I 
The  act  referred  to  was  prepared,  by  those 
to  whom  the  arrangement  of  it-    I 
committed,    under    many    embarrassing   and 
discouraging  circumstances,  and  there  '•• 
be    no    great   cause    for    astonish hm 
should  be  found  to  be  not  entirely  perl 
The  subject   was  new  in   Pennsylvania; 
path  to  be  trodden  had  never  been  explored: 
a   former   attempt   to   introduce 
had  tailed:  an  1  the  question  how   far  ; 
opinion    would   go   in   sustaining 
ject.    could    not    then    be    diet 
tained.     Petitions  containing   the   names 
many    respectable   individuals    in 
parts  of  the  State,  in   favor  v  :'  - 
sure,    had,    however,    been    presented    dui 
the  laet  and  preceeding  sessions  Leg- 

islature, and  there  was  do    .    son  I         '.'.eve 
that  a  strong  desire   was   man 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  cf  soi 
would   have   a    tendency    to  give  and- 

vigour  to  the  cause  o:  edil 
the  state.    By  great  indusd   I 
perseverance,  a  mass  of  valui 
was    obtained,    which    unfolded    a    fund     of 
knowledge    in    relation    to    tlu 
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the  utility,  the  cheapness — in  short  the  de- 
cided preference  which  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  of  general  interest,  and  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  toe  public  bounty, 
maintained  over  every  other  plan  of  educa- 
tion of  a  private  or  partial  character.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  information 
thus  collected,  from  every  part  of  the  Union 
in  which  the  experiment  of  general  educa- 
tion had  been  made,  the  principles  of  tho 
bill  alluded  to  were  extracted  and  framed 
into  a  law,  having  passed  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  with  a  unanimity  rarely 
equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed  in  the  an- 
nals  of  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have,  it  is  un- 
derstood, been  adopted  by  all  the  school 
districts  in  some  counties,  partially  in 
others,  and  in  a  rew  they  have  been  rejected 
altogether.  This,  it  is  understood,  was  the 
case  in  some  of  our  sister  States,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  system  there:  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  inception  of  the 
system  here.  Every  new  measure,  although 
it  may  have  for  its  object  to  confer  the 
most  solid  advantages  upon  the  community 
in  which  it  is  to  operate,  Is  destined,  for 
the  most  part,  to  encounter  long  cherished, 
inveterate  prejudices,  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  concpier,  unless  the  most,  incontest- 
ible  demonstrations  can  be  given  of  its  title 
to  preference,  on  the  score  of  unquestionable 
public  utility,  over  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  supplant.  This  act  is  said  to  be  defective 
in  its  details;  it  probably  is  so;  some  of  its 
provisions  might  possibly  be  improved  by 
introducing  salutary  amendments.  But  as 
it  will  go  partially  into  operation  in  the 
co-urso  of  the  coming  year,  its  objectionable 
features  will  be  developed  by  the  practical 
experiments  under  it,  and  the  remedies  pro- 
per to  he  applied  will  present  less  difficulty 
after  the  defects  will  have  been  more  dis_ 
tinctly  ascertained.  Such  amendments  as 
are  obviously  necessary  to  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  bounty  or  appropria- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  all  "the  citizens  of 
the  State;  to  prevent  the  imposing  of  un- 
equal burdens  upon  those  who  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  such  as  do  not: 
or  that  will  be  discovered  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  sys- 
tem, the  General  Assembly  will  not  fail,  it 
is  presumed  to  discover  and  to  intro- 
duce. Coming  as  you  do  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  you  will  naturally  have  brought 
with  you  a  fund  of  information  in  relation 
to  this  important  measure,  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive, whose  opportunities  for  ascertain- 
ing public  sentiment  are  most  circumscribed, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  a  system  which  is 
to  exert,  an  influence  so  universal  and  so 
all  important,  over  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  character  and  condition   of  the   peo- 


ple of  this  State,  should  not  only 
as  perfect  a.-;  possible,  but  as  a  -  an  I 

as   agreeable   as   .••   ssible   to   those    *"bo 
to   be  affected   by    it.     That   the    *yst 
education  for  which  the  act  in  questi 
vides.  is  decidedly  preferable  In  ev< 
ceivable    point   of    view,     to     that     now 
operation,    no    man    who    will    give    hi:.  - 
the   trouble    to   draw    a   faithful   compari 
between   the    two.   can    for   a   moment    . 
tare  about  or  doubt.     If  the  act   now   m 
consideration    gee?   into   operation,    the   i 
ens  distinction   between   the   rich  and   ; 
wealth  and   indigence,   which  bas   I 
precluded    the    children    of     many     indi. 
though  honest  and  respectable  paren  - 
a  participation  in  the  advantages 
don   under  the   present   system,   will   \>~ 
pfeded;    and    the    poor    man's   child    will    ' >■ 
placed    upon    an    equality    with    that    oi    his 
wealthier    neighbour,    both     in     th 
room  and  when  indulging  in  their  necess 
recreations. 

Another  decided  advantage  will  be  d< 
to   fathers  of  families  and  others  interest 
in    educating   children,    from    the    provisions 
of  this  law.  in  the   grant   diminution  in   ;    • 
expense   of    tuition;    whilst   those    who    h.iv- 
no   children    to   educate    will    be    exposed    tc 
no    increase    of    their    taxes    for    educaf 
purpose*,    but    in   all    probability    will    . 
them    materially  diminished   as  soon   as  the 
system    shall    have    gone    fully    into    effect; 
but  a  further  and   still   more  important   ad- 
vantage  t'oan   either  of   the  other    two.    wil! 
result  to  the  rising  generation,  upon  w 
this    law    is    more    immediately    to    operate 
from    the   more  efficient   manner   of   instr  I  - 
tion.  atid  the  great  disparity  in  the  le.ir: 
the   character  and    competency    of    many    o: 
the   present  teachers,    and    those    to   be   em- 
ployed   hereafter.      Tho    want    of    these    ad- 
vantages constitutes  the  great  defect  in   to 
system   now   in  operation   in   Pennsylvania 

This  may  be  emphatically  pronounced   to 
bo  a  measure  belonging  to  the  era  of  seven- 
teen   hundred    and    ninety,    and    not    to    that 
of    eighteen    hundred    and    thirty-four.      To 
insist  that   it   emanated   from    the   Fre.utiw 
or    the    Legislature,     however         s  rs    le     ir 
might  be  to  appropriate  to  proud  distinction 
of   being   its   projector,    is   an   entire    fall* 
.Such    a    monument    of     imperishable     fame 
was    not    reserved    for    the    men    of    mod 
times— it    belongs    to    the    statesmen    of   by- 
crone  days.— To  the  patriots  who  framed  I 
constitution   under  which    we  live  and   under 
which    we    have    been    pre-eminently 
perous  and  happy,  belongs  the  proud  tr 

It    is   to    them    we   are    indebted    for   rh> 
wholesome   measure— they    inscribed    it     . 
the   sacred    tablet    of    :  tltutiou    .. 

lasting    memorial    of    their    determlnat 
that  universal  education  should  form  one 
the   pillars   oi  the   government;    an 
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abiding  testimonial  of  the  high  value,  they 
attached  to  the-  dissemination  of  knowledge 
as  a  protection  and  safeguard  to  our  free 
institutions;  and  we  are  admonished  by  the 
language  of  the  m«tchl«ss  instalment  which 
proceeded  from  their  hands,  as  by  a  voica 
from  the  grave,  that  the  solemn  Injunetior 
which  they  engrafted  upon  it,  in  behalf  or" 
education,    must   not   be   disregarded. 

Having,  on  several  occasions,  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  Executive 
of  the  State,  making  it  obligatory  upon 
him,  among  other  tilings,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  should  have  considered  myself 
justly  chargeable  with  inexcusable  official 
delinquency,  if,  upon  any  proper  occasion, 
I  had  omitted  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  propriety  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion of  no  ordinary  interest,  which,  after 
the  'lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  remain- 
ed, as  it  wa<  on  the  day  of  the  adoption  of 
that  instrument,  to  all  practical  purposes— 
a  dead  letter." 

In   his  annual  message  Dec.  2.   1835. 
Governor  Wolf  said: 

"I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  friends  of  education 
generally,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
establish  a  general  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,  passed  the  first  day  of 
April  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty_four, 
and  its  supplement  of  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
last,  have  been  accepted  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  school  districts  within  the  Common- 
wealth, as  reported  to  the  superntendenr 
of  public  schools.  The  state,  exclusive  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  which 
are  not  embraced  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  the  counties  of  Columbia. 
Montgomery,  Greene  and  Clearfield,  from 
which  no  reports  have  been  received,  has 
been  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  seven 
school   districts:    of   this   number,   five   hun- 


d:el     and     thirty-six     have     a 

three  hundred  and  seventy-one  have  reje  • 

the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  directors  •  t  the   several    districts   ;:- 
dopting  the  system,  have  been  somewhat  re- 
miss   in    transmitting    their    re 
are,    however,    daily   arriving    at    the 
tary's  office,   who,   as  the  superintendent 
common    schools,    will    be    enabled,    at 
early  day,    to   lay   before  you   a  detailed 
port  of  the  progress  of  the  system,  the  effect? 
it  produces  where  it  has  g<  1      in! 
and    the    future   prospect*    of  3 
relation  to  it. 

From  the  reports  re  ars  thar 

in    sixty-six    districts    in    which    the    .;.-•■ 
is    adopted,     there    are    two    hundred 
thirty  eight  schools  in  successful  operation 
in    which   are   instructed   nine   thousan  I    - 
hundred    and    e'ghty    children;    and    in 
other  districts  active  preparations  are  mak- 
ing  to   carry    it    into   effect. 

The    directors    of   the    several    distl 
which    the    schools   are   in    operation,    sp  b 
well   in  their  reports  of  the  characters 
general  conduct  of  the  teachers  -ho: 

ars.  they  say,  are  improving  in  their  stu  I 
they    express    much     satisfaction     with     " 
system  itself,  its  advantages  to  such  as    ■ 
avail  themselves  of  it.  and  its  ultimate  - 
eral  utility. 

There  can   be   no   doubt    that   as   the   sys- 
tem   advances    into    more   general    use.    an-: 
will    increase    in    favour    with     the     P€ 
generally,  but  especially  with  the  more  liber- 
al  minded   and   intelligent:    that   the   Friends 
of    a    virtuous    and    moral    education,    to    '   • 
extended    to    ali    the    children     within     ou 
extensive     commonwealth,     will     eventually 
triumph;    and.   with    the   adont'on   of   a    :'■ 
modifications,   seme   of   which    I   understand 
will  be  suggested  in' the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  there  is  every 
reason  for  confident  assurance  that  the  sys. 
tcm    will    work    its    way    into    public    favor, 
and   will  eventually   be  universalis 
and   approved." 


These  articles  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue  by  a  vivid  and  in- 
teresting study  of  the  adoption  o\  the  school  system  under  Governor 
Wolf  in  1834. — Editor. 
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44  O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  uns  lieb.  " — A..  S, 


In    De    Goota    Olta    Tzita 

En   huimert  yoar   is  gore  net  long, 

Es  grottled  week  os  we  an  shlung, 

Und  won  mer  olas  soga  wet, 

Os  'geva  hut  unde  geva  set, 

So  gwis  ich  lape  des  Rent  mer  net, 

Fun  waigo's  war  ken  ent  tzoo  soma  song. 

Heit  tzoo  doaks  is  nix  tzoo  gloaga, 

•Otter  gaigem  lont  tzoo  sawga, 

Is  ken  hungers  note  tzoo  lito, 

Dueh  doots  aim  a  bissel  rito, 

Waich  de  goota  olto  tzita, 

Woo  mer  Sis  nouse  in  her  bush  sin  toosseu. 

yawga. 
Doe  huts  nuch  rockoona  kot, 
Und  phasanta  oily  sot, 
Sin  de  horsh  im  bush  rum  gshprunga, 
Han  de  .botterreeslin  gsungo, 
Han  de  aicher  keshta  gshwunga 
Now  won     mer     an     fensamiscl     fongt  don 
maint  mer's  is  an  lot. 

Yusht  an  huimert  yoar  tzrick, 

Is  der  eider  gluffo  fwie  an  grick. 

OKert  drum  drouse  uf  em  felt 

01s  om  mayo  huts  aim  gshnelled, 

Oh   es  woar  so  an  gutey  welt, 

Now  won  nuch     tzway     druppo     gncht  don 
mainst  du  is  es  gliek. 

Do  hen  sie  ols  moles  gwiltins  kot, 

Do  s:n  de  wipeslite  hie  gatrot. 

De  nuchbershaft  is  uf  gadrait, 

Do  waisht  wie's  on  so  gwiltins  gait, 

Wart  mainer  gshwetz  os  wie  ga  nait 

Ga  'bloutered  ban  sie  drum  a  gonsey  lor. 

Sundoaks  is  mer  nuch  de  karrich. 

Und  hut  gsunga  wie  an  larich. 

Note  hut  tier  parra  bivel   stfaiso, 

Und  gabrettiched  fun  dem  baiso. 

Was  s'e  now  der  Satan  haiso. 

Sy  rechter  nawmo  is  a  bi=sel  ivertzwanch. 

Fumshdoaks  is  mer  tzoo  de  mait, 

Un  wons  graigrrt  hut  und  g-hnait. 

Tm  a  eck  so  hinna  drunno, 

Husht  sie  ols  om  shnin  rear  gfunho. 

Flox  und  honif  hen  sie  gshpunno. 

En  feata  wos  nuch  Deitsehland  longa  dait. 

Sel  tzite  woar  nuch  ken  oatmeal  gwest. 
Ken  force  und  power  und  ken  zest. 
Do  kusht  woar  shpeek  und  sour  graut. 
Es  taist  so  eure  und  shmoekel  so  lout, 
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Es  gfallt  em  nioga  yusht  about, 

Und  doot  aim  aw  nix  won  mers  fresst. 

Sell  tzite  husht  nix  fun  cigars  gwist, 
Ken  bluck  duwock  und  aw  ken  twist. 
Do  woar  yoe  nuch  de  shnup  box  smile, 
Do  hut  mer  gshnupped  os  wie  de  gile, 
Note  onna  ghucked  und  gneesed  a  v 
Oh,  we  mer  now  de  olta  socha  missed. 

Ols     fer  olters  in  mer  gritto 
Otter  gfora  im  a  shlitta, 
Doe  huts  net  feel  buggies  kot, 
Doe  hen  trollies  nix  ga  bot, 
Fun   waigo  es  gwitter  woar  tzoo  mott 
Otter  wora  yusht  tzoo  dum  fer's  draw  tzoo 
fitto. 

So  harripshts  sin  de  cppel  gfolla, 
Oh,  wos  shainy  rundy  bolla, 
Note  but  mer  als  an  shnitzing  grmacht, 
De  eppel  gshnitzt  os  hut  gagrocht, 
Und  hlumsock  gsbpielt  bis  mitternacht. 
Lotwarick  fuftzich  golla. 

Und  wen  der  summer  iver  woar. 
So  haripshts  gagem  end  fum  yore. 
Doe  sin  de  huskingmatcho  kummo, 
De  kulvo  hut  mer  mocha  brooma. 
Fer  oily  roater  en  buss  ganummo. 
De  shaino  mait  se  weara  aw  net   r<;ar. 

Over  'is  goar  nimmy  so, 

011a  while  geokts  oartlirh  bio. 

Doe  is  ollas  letcbter  shtile, 

Se  kaufo  sito  by  der  mile, 

Over  's  holt  yusht  may  an  while, 

Wos  duno  don  de  shtulso  meneho  noe* 

Fs  is  nimmy  we's  ols  woar 
Fer  about  an  hunner  yoar. 
Olley  epper  wart  tzoo  gshite. 
Aim  sv  gelt  longr  nimmy  wite, 
F^r's  hut  oily  sotta  lite. 
Os  es  goar  net  kotta  hut  dafore. 

Wen  de  airt  nuch  so  fart  gait. 
1'nd   do  welt   nuch  shlechter  drait. 
R*s  ken  irenoh  maim  onnera  drout, 
Und  de  glaino  kimur  tlueho  lout. 
Wart  an  BUtirfc  on  der  hr:<  bl  us  ca^^out. 
Fer   ich   gloab     c>     *«     inch   »  ieklf 

utMiima  dait. 

In  an  hunnert  yoar  fun  now. 
GroW  de  lllft   gons  brinsel  brow. 
Won  do  zi\e  mill   ninunv  tieega, 
F:-.<i  do  lite  machina  greesra. 
Os  wo  turkeybusiarta  Aeetja, 
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Note    macnts    druvo    on    de    wulka    oartlich 
row . 

II n  d-er  dawk  is  nimmy  wite, 
Bis  ken  inench  bicycle  bite,' 
Und  de  automobile, 
Yusht  may  sin  fer  'n  k-lnner  shpiel, 
Und  se  kushto  nimmy  feal 
Note  denkt  mer  witter  tzurick  on   de  goote 
olta  tzite. 

Ob  de  wunterbora  socha 
Wos  se  by  de  tzite  nuch  mocha, 
Ifiitl  won  de  welt  nuch  so  fort  shlept 
Wos  es  drum  net  socha  gept. 
Shnoakalin  mit  folshy  tzay, 
Hinkel  lice  mit  hilsney  bay. 

Flettermice  mit  blechney  fligel, 
Porcupines  so  glot  os  shpigel. 
Hoyshreck  wos  goar  nimmy  jumpo, 
Kotsa  gmocht  fun  olty  ltimpo, 
Oile  os  111  it  lectricity  gain, 
Lite  os  'sunnersteversht  shtain. 

Note  wart  aw  ken  kars  may  gfora, 

De  mencha  fleega  mit  de  ora, 

Warra  kola  gmacht  ous  sliwartzer  shnay. 

TTnd  elephant  geots  we  karsha  shtay, 

Duller  bixo  os  nimmy  grocha. 

Und  duwock  warem  os  sigar  mocha. 

Mackino  gepts  fer  hawso  yawgo. 

TInd  ingine  fer  de  bupplin  drawgo, 

Hilsney  lite  fer   hiser  bowa, 

Und  folshy  ghfress  fer  moshy  kowa, 

Liniment   fers  raigera  mocha 

Bis  de  sunno  fishlin  locha. 

Pilla  gepts  os  shlosa  shtuppo, 
Karip  os  selvert  karsha  ruppo. 
De  shtarno  doona  nonner  retzo. 
TInd  der  mon  im  .moond  lernt  shwetzo. 
Do  henka  shtricha  on  de  wolka 
Und  der  roam  wart  runner  gmulka, 
De  welt   wart  gshtupto  full  mit  lite 
Ous  sake  meal  gmacht  und  bossem  hite, 
Note  denkt  mer  witter  tzurick  on  de  goote 
olt  tzite. 

—J.  B.  Sheetz. 
These  lines  represent  the  dialect  spoken 
in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  .Lancas- 
ter county.  Brecknock  township.  Red  Run. 
nick-named  in  Pennsylvania-German  "Rode 
Kuh,"  where  the  author  was  raised.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Franklin  and  "Marshall  Col- 
Vge  and  principal  of  the  German  Township 
High  School,  Fayette  county,   Pa. — Editor. 

Es   Nei    Blad 

Ich  hab  en  Wawd  ur-gudrad  aw.fuugs  fu'm 
Neia  Yor,  Der  arsht  fu'm  Yenar  hov  Ich  93i 
shun  uft  trado  doPar,  Ov'r  dies  Yor  hov  Ich 
yushd  gacfcnkt  Ich  shtart's  blawd  des  mol 


re  lit.   Und  mcch   bi-henk  amol  en  r^ol   d<>^ 

awtoh  net   farbrerht.     So  hov   Ich  tsjiya  I 

resolutions     g'mocht.     De     well     de     P 

g'shbet'ld  but  und  noch  gadtcbt  - 

sel  ufkors  hut  mich  fartzarad,  Und 

iv'le   sign,    Far   glei    wor    Ich    g^r    eeedich 

base,  nob  wora's  yushd  ma  nein. 

Well,    mr'.t   nein   resolutions,   van    s~    sin, 
gad's    net   schlecht.    So    hov    Ich    widr    I 
gamocht   und    ales   wor  oil   recht:    De    P 
but'd  aw  gs  ana — Ich  bin  bes'r  dos  Icfa  wor, 
So  bov  I cb's  all   fargeva   eeU  : 
hut  da.for;   Ov'r  Somshd.iwg's   we   Ich  drotu 
wor  un  da  shier  bei  da  geil.  I'm  lis  U 
in's  sbtet'l,  so  in  g'wanlieh  bowera   shl 
Don  kikt  em  Jeck  sei  as  1  mich  tsu'm  d 
noun  dos  es  grocht,  Usd  I  oh  beb  newt 
deiv'l  g'sawt  nob  wora's  yushd  ma  ochL 

Well,  mit  ocht  resolutions,  wun  en  mon  m 
bolda  kon,  G-aid  ar  gawis  net  weid  fun  recht, 
so  wor's  mer  nuch  net  bang.  Lnd  Ich  b.n 
fralich  uf  de  foor  und  noch  cm  shteti 
Determined  dos  Ich  nxhdein  obealoot 
ma  lets  du;  Ov'r  dort  um  nhtetlar  wart's- 
hous  hen  ix>wr  fre.ind  mich  so  garetzt.  Dos 
endlich  bin  leb  mit  und  bob  i>awr  b.d'rs  ob- 
gapetzt,  Und  no  en  glawsful  hupabre-,  und 
glei  wor's  iv'rdriva,  Und  nuch  en  isolation 
g'shlukd,  no  wora's  yuskd  ma  siwa. 

WfeH,  sivva  resolutioss  sin  ganunk  bov  Ich 
gadenkt,  Und  bolt  Ich  uf  de  hawr, 
wun  Ich  bonk,  Ov'r  Ich  bin  sheer  farhtu 
und  hob  ous-g-amccht  L.'h  siidreks  Und  nem 
en  gutter  jaw-duwock,  no  wora's  yushd   m\ 
sex.  Sex  resolutions,  gate  und  sound  de  hov 
Ich  nou  nuch  g'hot.  Und  so  feel   bid're 
■wor  yushd  about  fens-cckich  mot,  So  v     - 
shport  don  kawf  Ich  nuch  so  sJhdinkers  se* 
for  finif,   Und  shmoke   we'n   ol-dar   sho:.- 
und  no  wora's  yushd  in  a  finf. 

Well   mit  fin:  resolutions,  oil  gamocht 
gute  und  rx-ht.  D^nk  holt's  em  blendi 
dos  mer  kens  de-rnin  farbrecht,  Iud 

shun   arfawrung  g'hot   mit   shwindlerei   bo- 
beer.     Duch   hov   Ich    Humbu'..    - 
kawft.   no   wora's  yushd  ma   f&3r. 
Ich  e'-gshbond  hob  far  hame,  und  jun 
wegii  n  i.  Wor's  una  g'feed'rd  und  gadrenkd, 
so  wora's  yushd  no  drei.    Drei  re>  '. 
wos  en  shond,  und  ordlich  bar:  im  "tay."  No 
hav  Ich  nuch  de  geil  geglupt,  so  won 
ma  tswa. 

Well,   mit   bwsa    resolutions  gad   en   mon 
gawis   net    lets.    Yushd    I<  h    denk 
awhenka    we   tsookbloshd'r    wd'r   grti;     9 
wor's  mer  nucfa   n 
luifs  nix  gnhod,  Par  [oh  hob  ,:. 
und  m>  yusnd  nra  sine  g'hot    No  we 
g'shulda  hut  bin  Ich  nous  un  I 
hob  se  net  ca-buss'd   so  s':u   nieJ 
oil.     Ea  X  i  Yor  blawd  gjool  I   Ivl   •  •  r  Ick 
shre'b    des    nou    <•:.>    be.— War    res 
moclia  will  set's  du  el  selna  gnee 

— SOLLY  HOLSBUC^C  n«e 

book.    'iVnnsylvarri-OrnMn    Stories 
ar.l    Po< "Ty." 
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By  Prof.  E.-  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HISTORY  OP  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION'. 
By  Ernest;  Richard,  Pd.  I).  Lecturer  on  the 
History  of  German  Civilization,  Columbia 
University.     Cloth;    531    pp.      Price    $2.0U 

•net.     The  Macmlllau  Company.  New  York. 

1911. 
1  This  is  a  general  survey  I  the  scour  :?s   'n  I 

currents  from  which  have  sprung  German 
arts  and  institutions  of  today.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  general  survey  may  account  for  a 
slight  lack  of  a  sound,  logical  constructiion 
anil  'for  a  chroncolgical  arrangement  thai  's 
rather  loose.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  proportion  as  the  writer  takes  up  four- 
fifths  of  the  volume  to  bring  his  discourse 
to  the  end  of  the  eighiteemth  century.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
ono  hundred  years. 

But  ail  this  is  forgotten  in  the  uniform  in- 
i  .  teres*  th>a  book  arouses.  If  there  are  any 
books  that  are  interesting  .because  of  the 
infectious  interest  of  the  writer  in  his  sub- 
ject, then  this  must  be  one  of  them.  Its 
style  and  subject  matter  are  no  less  inter- 
esting, even  though  it  is  crammed  full  of 
facts.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
crowd  more  information  on  the  sania  sub- 
ject into  the  same  number  of  pages.  A  frame 
personality  seems  to  pi  evade  the  whole  dis- 
course. Probably  this  feature  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  likelihood  that  the  contents 
of  the  book  were  originally  presented  in 
the  form  of  lecturing. 

With  the  true  German  instinct  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  things,  to  begin  at  the  beginn- 
ing, the  writer  begins  his  work  long  before 
the  dawn  of  history,  with  the  first  concep- 
tions of  things  German.  Many  incidents 
of  interest  are  picked  up  while  en-routs 
through  the  centuries.  H;s  objective  point 
sec ms  to  be  the  formation  of  German  ideal- 
ism, whose  essentials  he  finds  to  be  "vera- 
city, honesty,  duty  and  industry."  He  also 
finds  that  the  teachings  of  Kant  are  the 
foundation  of  his  idealism,  and  that  his 
"categorical  imperative"  has  made  it  possible 
to  change  the  most  undisciplined  nation  in 
Europe  into  the  best  disciplined   one. 

True  to  his  nationality,  the  writer  tak  is 
himself  and  his  work  seriously.  His  inter- 
pretation of  what  might  be  called  the  spirit 
of  Germany  is  admirably  fair,  candid  and 
frequently  acute;  and  whatever  else  it  may 
or  may  not  be.  it  is  always  sincere. 

The  bcok  is  a  useful  one  for  the  immen  e 
amount  <>f  information  it  conveys,  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful  and  Interesting  for  general 
reading.   It  might   he  dUUeuit   to  find  some- 


thing on  the  sane-  subject  that  would  aff   :  i 
more    interesting   and    informative 

JENNIE    GERHARDT.      A    ..•  .         ■  ;.-    Tlieo- 

dmv    Dreiser,    Author    of    "Sister   Car. 

Cloth;    435    pp.      Price    $1.35    n   t.      Ha: 

and  Brothers,  New  York.    1911. 

Here  is  something  new  and  fore  ful; 
hardly   knows  where  to  find   its   like  in   i 
annals   of   American    fiction,    nor    is    it-    pro- 
totype  easily   found   elsewhere-.     It   calls    ! 
mind  a  long  list  of  writers  and  their   a  i 
It   makes  one   thing  of   Thomas   Hardy, 
the  book  does  not  possess  Hardy's  philosoph- 
ical realism     nor     his     fine     literary    work- 
manship.    It  makes  one  think  of  Zola,   but 
then.  "Jennie"  is  not  written  cut  of  the  gut- 
ter.    It  might  suggest  Sudermatrn,  but  with- 
out   his    stirring    and    stimulating    qualities. 
But   the   book   dojsj  have  a   thing  or   two    i:- 
common    with    the    works   of   these   writ  i  • 
it  is  a  story  from  from  life,  it  is  a  piece  of 
realistic  fiction,  and  probably  a  little  sordid 
at  that. 

The  theme  is  rather  a  sord'd  one.  Jer. 
the  chief  character,  is  betrayed  by  a  senator 
who  is  .stopping  at  the  hotel  where  she  is  a 
scrub-woman;   she  was  driven  to  such  hun 
work    because  of    the    poverty    in    a    family 
consisting   of   father,   mother  and  six   ... 
ren,  and  she  being  the  oldest.     .Mr.  Brander 
the  senator,  loves  the  girl  and  decides 
to  cast  her  aside.     But  his  good  intentions 
are  cut  shortly  by  death  and  Jennie  is 
alone  and  also  a  mother.  Life  becomes  me- 
grim and  cruel  for  her,  until  she  meets  I 
ter  Kane,  a  typical  lust  and  pleasure-fen 
young   American.     She    lives    several    years 
with  him.     Kane's  father  took  a  strong  di>- 
like  to  the  girl  and  on  his  death -bed  he 
a  gocdly  fortune  to  Lester  on   condition   n3 
put  Jennie  aside.  And.  of  course,  she  is  a-  • 
left  alone,  but  he  still  provides  for  her.  Five 
years    afterwards    Kane    dies    and    Jennie     3 
more  alone  than  ever.  She  seems  to  lv  simp- 
ly left   to  round  out  a  senseless  existence, 
spending   days   and    days    in    useless    r<u' 
tion." 

It  is  a  book  that  holds  the  attention  with 
unflagging  interest.  There  Is  ao  note  of  un- 
reality about  it  as  a  naked   picture   of  life, 
but  a  life  that  is  more  naked  than  the  St 
The    writer   succeeds    in    pictur  un- 

pleasant and  nasty  side  of  We,  but  whet 
he  has  done  so  artistically  seems  que- 
able.      The    book    is    written    in    sir 
clear   cut    English    and    compels    an    Inst 
and  lasting  interest. 


OD 


on:  HOOK  TABLE 


THE  AMAZING  AJ>\TENTURF-3  OF  LETf- 
TIA  CARBERIIY.  By  Mary  Robots  Hi'-'  '- 
hart.  Anther  of  "The  W.'ndow  at  the  White 
Cat,"  etc.  I  frustrated  by  Howard  Chand- 
!t*v  Clingy.  Cloth;  345  pp.  Pries  $1.25 
net.  The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Coin  pa  nv  Ind'ar,- 
a  polls.     1911. 

The  adventures  of  Letita,  or  Tish,  ;ts  she 
\i-  .familiarly  called  throughout  the  story, 
ate  lightly  termed  amazing.  The  hook  lias 
about  it  a  good  deal  of  the  mystery  of  t'i  ' 
r.athor's  "At  the  Window  of  the  White  Cat." 
The  mysterons  .parr  begins  in  a  hospital 
where  Tish  is  a  patient.  !S»he  loves  mystery 
tmd  adventure.  "She  made  up  her  mind  to 
Sad  Out  who  or  what  bad  hung  John  on  by 
:.)k?  neck  to  the  chandelier."  Johnscuu  is  said 
t»o  hftve  died  peaceably  and  in  order,  and 
'his'  lx>dy  had  been  carried  to  the  mortuary 
i-n  await  preparation  for  burial  Soon  after 
r.a's  he  was  hanging  by  the  neck  to  a  chan- 
delier in  a  room  fifty  feet  away  and  down 
ri'.'h*;  steps. 

T.'sh  is  a  charming  spinster  fifty  years 
young;  she  is  humorous  and  clever,  and 
has  many  peculiarities  characteristic  to  her 
class.  And  above  all  .'he  has  a  mad  passion 
Jot  excitement,  gasoline,  mystery,  romance 
{..ml  the  detecting  c:  crime. 

The  book  affords  good,  interesting  and  in- 
uocent  reading  for  levers  f  mystery  and  ad- 
>':ture. 

THE  DESECRATION  AND  PROFANITY  OF 
THE     PENNSYLVANIA     CAPITOL.       By 
Ex-Governor     Samuel     AY.     Penuypacker. 
Cloth;  illustrated;  102  pp.  (Not  sold)  Wiil- 
iam   J.   Campbell.   Philadelphia.     1911. 
This  'booklet  of  Pe  :i  r:  sylvan,  a '<  Ex-Govern- 
or caused  some  surprise.     It  is  really  a  de- 
fense   of    the   officials,   contractors   and    ar- 
chitects <who  had   charge  of   the   erecting  of 
t.   building.  Some  of  these  men  having  been 
found   guilty  of   fraud   by  the  higher  courts 
have  gone  insane,  some  in  prison,  and  others 
w>  their  graves. 

Mr.  Penny-packer  ^as  called  to  his  use  his 
extensive  reading  of  Biblical  and  profan  - 
history;  it  is  to  toe  regretted,  bur  it  seems 
true,  nevertheless,  that  occasionally  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  presumptuous  to  put  these 
men  in  a  class  with  William  Peuu  and  Rob- 
ert Morris,  and  ethers;  and  the  prosecutors 
alongside  of  the  judges  who  condemned  John 
Mu.se  and  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  writer  laments  the  baneful  effect  this 
Oapitol  scandal  has  on  the  porformatna  or 
future  tasks  for  the  State;  he  cites  as  .in 
instance  the  abandonment  of  the  once  pro- 
posed highway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Gov.  Stuart,  it  is  said,  vetoed  the 
till  ifor  this  very  reason.  It'  this  is  all  the 
harm  the  scandal  has  brought  about,  it  is 
v.  negligible  quantity.  Why  should  there 
N>  a  sprawling  h'ghway  across  the  extreme 


lenstli    rf   flip   statc    fcr   *'b!~h   oflS  .. 
spend  the  revenue  of  rhe  State 
thfrr   automobiles,   whih    the   burdened  tax- 
payer lias  ti  slop  around  in  mud  '. 

ro.-ds. 

The  whole  -"ciiis  to  be  a  sinn 
ly  reasoned  argument;  the  validity,  how* 

of  some   rf  the  statements   might   be  ques- 
tioned.    Mr.    Pennypaeker**  •._-•-•     • 
is    probably    his  asstnrrion    that    I  . 
ing  i.s  itself  a  beautiful   work  of  art.     a..- 
this  point  no  one  disputes.     I;   is  a  1 
ful   building,  but  what  of  the  men    -.. 
charge   of  its  erection?     The  writer   m 
strenuous    efforts    to    show    that    then 
no  conspiracy  to  defraud;   but  this 
prove  them  innocent,  and  not  much  mo:, 
fact  tuat  they  settled  for  a  little  I 
two  millions  of   dollars.     That  some  oi 
men  connected  with  the  trection  of  the  build- 
ing did  not  procure  ill-gotten  gfiins  :r 
has    not.   been   definitely    Settled,    and    prob- 
ably it  never  will  be.     The  despical 
paper  and  political  campaign  connected  with 
it  is  deplorable. 

THE     GIRL     THAT     GOES     WRONG.       By 
Reginald     Wright    KaurTaim.     Anther     >:" 
-The    House    of    Bondage."'    etc.      Cloth: 
226  pp.     Price  $1.2.")  net.     Moffat.  Yard  and 
Company.  New  York.     1911. 
The   facts  comprising  this  book   were 
beted  and  verdned   by  the  author  wbei 
gathered  material  for  "The  Houre  ol    B 
age."    his    famous   novel   on    W3  iver> 

Some  of  these  articles  appeared  origiB 
in  Leslie's  Weekly;  as  serial  public:-.: 
they  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attentl 

Mr.  Kaufrmaa  has  entered  upon  a  fearl 
and  uncompromising  warfare  agail  - 
describable  and  incomprehensible  I 
of  white  slavery  among  girls  and  won.   i 
the  larger  cities.     What   he  has  wrlttei 
has  seeu  with  is  own  eyes.     This  is  not  fic- 
tion,   far  from   it;    but    it   is  a  n 
irresistible    facts.      It   is   the   truth,   and   no- 
thing   but    the    truth:     but    not     t. 
truth,    and    why    not.    the   author    :•  I  -    ;• 
in    the   Introductory   Chapter.     Aside 
the  Introductory  Chapter   there  are  six! 
separate  chapters,  each  one  being  ■ 
■history    by    itself.      Here    is    food    I 
thought,  romance  for  your  imagination 
fuel  ifor   your   indignation.   And    what    i<   tie 
solution    of   the    whole    proV.em?      R   .. 
las:    two   chapters. 

The  book  is  written   in   the  same  rYa:  ••  u 
and    frank    maimer  o:    its    pred 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms  in 
mem    of   Cake   modest:    ant   a    Galee   eo 
system  that  causes  so  mar.. 

they  are.     it  is  mora  , 
unseiu.uional.     it  • 
tin-  evil-minded,  and  n  I  ting 
or  defile  the  pure-minded. 


Historical  IRotes  ano  Hews 

Reports  of  Society    Meetings    are  Solicited 


Historical     Pageant 

A  historical  Pageast  will  be  held  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,   Phiiad r!phia,   Pa.,  on   the  field 
in  front  of  Belmont  mansion  overlooking  the 
Schuylkill,   during   the  week   of  October  7th 
to  October  12th,  1912,  inclusive;  with  a  great 
procession  of  the  performers  on  Bread  Street 
Prologue.- --show'isg     the    Indians,     Dutch. 
Sweedes   and   English    in   conflict    upon   the 
Delaware  before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn. 
Episcde   I. — The    coming-    of   Penn    in    the 
"Welcome  and  the  founding  of  Philadelphia. 
Episode  II. — The  arrival  in  the  river  of  the 
tea    .ship    "Polly,"    which    is    sent   back    to 
England. 

Episode  III.— Reception  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Episode.  IV.— Battle  of  German-town,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reproduction  of  the  Meschianza, 
the  picturesque  fete  enacted  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  British. 

Episcde  V.— Franklin  at  the  Court  of 
France.  A  beautiful  scene  is  the  garden  at 
Versailles,  with  a  minuet  in  brilliant  Bour- 
bon court  costumes. 

Episode  VI.— The  Federal  Convention.  The 
founding  of  the  natios. 

Episode  VII.— The  War  of  1812.    The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.    Receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
repulse  of  the  Brit'sh   troops   at  Baltimore. 
Episode   VIII.— Lafayette's  visit   to  Phila- 
delphia in  1824: 

Epilogue. — The  Consolidation  of  the  City. 
The  coming  of  the  twenty-eigh  districts, 
personified  by  28  young  women  chosen  from 
the  old  districts  of  Kensington,  Spring 
Garden,  Northers  Liberties,  Penn.  German - 
town,   Frankford,   West   Philadelphia,    etc. 

Tho  Pageant  will  end  with  the  .March 
Past,  a  feature  of  the  popular  English  page- 
ants. All  the -performers  will  :nter  the  fid  i 
and  fix  before  the  .stands  in  the  form  of  a 
precession,  which  wj!l  lie  the  concluding 
scene. 

Presbyterian    Historical    Society 

The  issue  of  the  Journal  for  December, 
1911,  Vol.  VI..  No.  4.  published  by  th!s  So- 
ciety is  a  McC'Ook  Memorial  Number,  "in 
view  of  Dr.  MeCook's  losg.  varied,  efficient 
and  distinguished  services  in  behalf  of  t:>  i 
society."  The  number  contains  the  addres- 
ses delivered  at  the  funeral  services  of  th*J 
doctor  who  died  October  M,  1911.  and  ad  ■ 
dittona  matter  illus'tr&tiv?  <>:  the  ^ork  and 
character  of  the  deceased  "At  th*  Annua i 
IVflecfrlsg   of    the    Society.    January    l<».    \\->-\. 


Dr.  M'Cook  delivered  a  Characteristic  pr 
dential   address  entitled.   "The   Debt   d    I 
Present  to  the  Past;   its  Payment."    On  ac- 
count, of  the  general  application   cf  the  re- 
marks   we    quote    Hie    following    lines    from 
the  address: 

"Tils    Presbyterian    Historical    S      ■';•'    is 
worthy  to  be  maintained  and  enlarged  to  its 
utmost   ability   and   beneficence,   beeana 
gives  Inspiration  to  the  Present  Gei 
and    must   instruct   and   elevate   the  futi 
A  paisting,  a  statue,  a  history,  a  biogra; 
a  story  told,   an  oration  pronounced,  a  I  '- 
torical  sermon  delivered,  make  deep  and  las:- 
ing    impressions,    particularly    upon    young 
people.     To  set  worthy  examples  before  the 
rising  generatios,  highly  serves  to  make  the 
rising   generation   worthy.     .     Our   ecclesi- 
astical  history   abounds   in   great   men   and 
noble  deeds.     We   are    too   careless    to   con- 
sider  and    to   declare   it.     In   th    records   of 
tho   past   four    centuries   especially,   and   in 
every  part  of  the   world,  among  the  names 
inscribed  by  fame   as   great   and   worthy,   a 
large  proportion  has  bees  gathered  from  the 
annals   of   the   Reformed   and    Presbyterian 
Churches.      If    you    turn    to    the    history    of 
sunny   France,    the   live   cf   the    Huguenots 
are  there  with  names  like  Admiral  Co1.  - 
Calvin   and  Farel.     If  you   turn   to  Switzer- 
land,  the   little   Republic   among    the   A 
and    religions   liberty    in   the   dark   days   of 
the  human  race,  the  recor  of  the  Reformed 
Ciiureh  meets  you  with  such  names  as  Z-wing 
li    and    Calvin.      In    Bohemia,    is    I 
in  sea-girt   iHolland,   with    such    na 
William  the  Silent;  in  Scotland,  in  England, 
in    Ulster,   and  here   in  our  own   Continent, 
the    part    which    our    Churches    ha\ 
in  the  struggle  for  human  rights,  for  national 
liberty  asd    independent,    for   the  • 
zation   of  the  people,   for   higher  educa 
for  purer  morals,  for  the  saving  cf  the 
from  superstition  and  paganism,  for  all  t.hu 
ha.s    been    good    and    ncblo    an  1    uis.\    like 
Churches    represented    in    this    So*  let] 
taken  a  part  unexc<  lied    >y  thai 
and    I    might   truly   s  l)    <  -'    all   c;i 
bined.     it  cannot  but   follow  thai  the  study 
of  such   a   history   mu-r    inspire   I    «    ■   ■ 
g<  neru&ios    with   new    love   for  urch 

loyalty    to   it*   principles  and  >  its 

name,    Its   i  rganization   and    Its 

What  is  here  affirmed  with  regard 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  C 
with  slight   changes  of   |      as 
pli    i  to  the  Rcrmas  eh  :-... 
al    ;h    a    medium    for    dl  *eai!nar:ln  ■ 
kr»(  wltMli! »  !•  s  >«■  tlr  ■.  •     •      '.  •   ••-- 

;u   r'.:.-  :le-!i    i-  in   tl 
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(Bencalooical  Botes  anb  Queries 


Requests    for  Genealogical    Information   by  Subscribers 
Inserted  Free.      Particulars  for  Registering  as   In- 
vestigators Furnished  on    Application. 


Heinecke    Genealogy 

Rev.   Samuel    He*n*cke,   Eider   puH'shed  a 

beck  in  i§8l  with  this  ti  b  pise:  "Genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Christ  with  the  genealogy 
of  Adam  Heinecke  and  and  Henry  Vander- 
saal  from  1747  to  18S1.  To  which  is  added 
a  brief  account  of  the  author's  travels  in 
about  sixteen  years  as  an  evangelist,  and 
twelve  sermons  composed  by  himself.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  Heinecke,  Elder.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Lancaster,  Pa.:  John  A.  Hiestand, 
Printer.  1SS1."  The  book  was  copyright- 
er  1869. 

The  author  gives  first  the  genealogy  from 
Adam  to  Christ  and  follows  with  an  index 
of  the  names  occurring  in  the  Heinecke- 
Vandersaal  genealogy:  Allan,  Buch,  Brown- 
ell,  Beegley,  Biggerstaff.  Blaoklidge,  Burk- 
holder,  Nenington,  Barker,  Cannon,  Clipp- 
inger,  Cromer.  Cressler,  Cole.  Cutchall,  Diehlt 
Donovan,  Davis,  Daveler,  Dibler,  Echtern- 
ach,  Eagy.  Eby,  Evans,  Eberly,  Enck,  Free- 
man. Fording,  Fry,  Forney,  Growe,  Griffith, 
man,  Fording,  Fry,  Forney,  Growe,  Griffeth, 
Greenfield,  Goudy,  Gipple,  Gish,  Grube, 
Grosh,  Grange.  Grabill,  Gougler,  Gracely. 
Good,  Grimes,  Green,  Heinecke,  Hines,  Hem- 
perly,  Hays,  Hoover,  Hull.  Harris,  Harley, 
Hissong.  Hutchinson.  Hamilton.  Hinkle, 
Hollinger.  Heiges,  Henderson,  Hain.  Hughes, 
Jury,  Kenegy,  Kipler,  Kauble,  Kendig,  Rei- 
ser, Lebo,  Landis.  Lackey,  Long,  Lehman, 
Martin,  Mohler,  Martin,  Miley,  Myers,  Noll, 
Plant/  Philips.  Palmer.  Penery,  Rogers, 
Rudolih.  Shober,  Shi  tiler,  Sehroth.  Swartz, 
Sharp,  Schmooker.  Shetron,  Shupe,  Temald, 
Thrush,  Umholtz,  Vandersaal,  Workheiser, 
Wingerd,  Wise,  Weitzel.  Wyatt.  Waters. 
Watson,   Young,   Yessler.  Zion. 

Th's  Heine<  ke-Vanders^al  geiiealcgy  cov- 
ers pages  17  to  SO  and  gives  records  of 
birth,  death  and  residence.  The  descendants 
are  traced  to  Dauphin,  Philadelphia.  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Perry,  Cumberland,  Chester, 
Bradford,  Franklin,  Columbia.  York  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  and  the  following 
states:  Kansas,  Illinois.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Iowa.  Indiana. 
Missouri,    Minnesota,   and    Oregon. 

In  the  journal  the  author  gives  names  of 
places  visited,  people  met,  sermons  delivered 
toy  him,  observations  on  persons  and  places 
seen,  bl-fod  relationship  of  persots  met,  etc. 
The;  book  has  special  value  to  students  o 
genealogy,  to  those  in;e:e-rod  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  We  can 
swpply    a   limited    nunrtrr  of   copies    at    "< 

C«Mlts    »'  LCh. 


A    Genealogical    Club 

Many    of    our    subscribers    <'•• 
averse    to    genealogical    study;  ar-* 

equally   enthusiastic   in    this    d<         i  •  :  I 
history.      How    to    be3l 
ter   without    repelling   the    former   has 
a  study  for  years.     T.  icn  has 

made  that  a  "Genealogical  Club"  be  org 
ized    anions   subscribers,    thus 
clcser  relationship  those  int  rest 
alogical  matters^     Many  a:\gun 
of  such  an  organization   pn  ■ 

but  whether  the  idea  comm   :.       [1  •   I 
ciently    to    our   readers    to    rend-r    it    v. 
■while  to  make  an  effort  in  tlrs  direcl 
a  question. 

To  test  the  matter  we  Invite  rr->s:  car  I 
plies  to   the    following   questions: — 

1.  Would  you  be  willing  uj  pay  _"  cent? 
as  membership  fee  in  a  P-G  G  nealogiea 
Club  for  the  year  1912? 

2.  What   would   be   the   avowed   aim 
purpose  of  such  a  club? 

3.  How  many  favorable  replies  is  it  des- 
irable  to   secure    before    organi/ati 
i'ected? 


Interesting    Document 
The    following   Interesting   docuim  ai 
brought   to   America   by     Han-    Schei 
Swiss  who  emigrated  from  his  native  coun- 
try   to    America    in    1725    and    settled    I 
Mcsersville.   Lehigh  County,   Pa.      It    is    rel 
preserved  in  the  original  at  the  old   3 
homestead.     We  should   be  pleased    to   hav- 
for  publication  copies  of  similar  or  other  in- 
teresting original  documents.     Loo 
the  old  chests,  and  trunks.     If  r.  * 

•read  the  German  give  the  editor  a 
it.      He    enjoys    puzzling   over    oM    '.-run 
script.  -  The  Editor. 

"Denaauch,    Hans    S  von    Ba  - 

oiich   bittlich   ersucht    ihm   eibnen 
schein  ahfolgen  zu  las-en.  weilen  •  i   -   - 
istsioh  aus  seinem  Vaterland  va 
sein   Glueck   weiter  zu   suchen,    - 
ihm   dieses  ni  n        •  i  i 

wollen,  thue  also  durch  dU  -  3 
dass  er.  Hans  Scheirer,  von  fi 
Grafschari    Arberg, 

Eltcro   gezengt,   von    elner   Chr  n    -• 

meinde  allhh  r  getauft,  siei  *-  - 

dem    Gebrauch    des    hoebwuer 
ments  d<  s  Heiligen  A 
end    so    v  lei    mir    bekannt,    e*ncn    C 
seziemen  len   Wand- 1  gefuehrt.     Wes 
<cheinigeu   ha 
tersi  hi  •  ib<  n, 

I  Signed  i  Gahrii  I  Su 
it  r  i 


^Ibe  jforum 

The   Penn  Gei mania  Open   Parliament.   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau 


Communications  Invited 


From    cur    Mai  I  bag 

Quite  a  number  of  letters  have  reached 
n<  to  which  we  ought  to  reply.  Friends 
urge  the  editor  to  come  and  visit  them.  He 
is  being  blamed  for  not  turning  up  at  certain 
places;  beds  flattered;  he  is  taken  over  the 
•coals.  Some  even  say,  Please  discontinue 
my  subscription. 

Of  these  we  can  give  but  two.  An  Allen - 
town  subscriber  writes:  — 

"I  am  sorry  'but  I  nave  to  write  again 
about  the  Penna.  German  for  Dec.  having 
failed  to  reach  me.  You  remember  I  failed 
to  get  last  month's,  until  I  wrote.  This 
month  1  thought  I  'Would  not  write  till  the 
end  of  month  as  it  might  turn  up  after  all. 
There  evidently  is.  something  wrong  some- 
where. Kindly  investigate  and  let  me  have 
the  missing  copy   (Dec.)  and  oblige." 

To  this  we  can  only  plead  guilty,  promise 
to  do  better  and  hope  for  the  best.  At  the 
time  The  Express  Printing  Company  became 
our  printers  it  was  understood  that  the  mag- 
azine was  to  be  issued  on  the  firs:  of  the 
mouth.  Our  subscribers  know  the  result. 
This  number  was  printed  by  the  Hblzapfel 
Publishing  Company,  Cleona,  Pa.  Hereafter 
the  magazine  is  to  be  issued  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month.  If  after  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  fifteenth  you  fail  to  receive  your 
copy  get  after  Gottlieb  Holzapfel,  Cleona, 
Pa.,  with  post  card,  stick,  hot  coals,  pitch- 
forks, or  any  other  persuasive  appliance. 
He  is  bound  to  be  on  time.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  will  fail  us,  brother.  If  he  does 
a  change  may   be  looked   Tor. 

Letters  have  been  passing  between  the 
editor  and  a  noted  literary  worker  of  the 
Northwest  that  have  called  forth  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"I  am  sure  you  are  on  the  right  road  and 
I  want  to  be  with  you.  Providentially  I 
learned  German  and  Scandinavian  in  the 
two  trips  I  made  through  Europe  and  am 
located  in  the  Twin  City — Fritz  and  Ole — 
One  German  and  the  other  Scandinavian. 
We  are  i  -  the  midst  of  a  great  and  victori- 
ous battle  to  get  these  languages  in  the 
graded  schools.  I  am  sure  I  can  help  you 
to  good  articles,  for  I  have  made  this  a 
study  all  my  ministerial  life  ami  since  I 
entered-  literary  work.  With  a  hearty,  warm 
German  *'Xeu  Johrs  Grusz."  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely." 
letters  like  this — and  others  have  been 
received — are  very  encouraging  to  a   toiling 


editor.  The  plans  for  this  year  open  the 
way  for  a  hundred  readers  scattered  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  from  California  to  Florida 
from   Alaska  to  the   Canal   Zo  add   to 

our  monthly  bill  of  fare.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters,  let   us  hear   from   you. 


The     Penna.-German     Mother 

A  Pennsylvania-German  mother  writes 
"I  wish  that  your  historian  while  recount- 
ing the  illiteracy  of  the  P-G  women  of  an 
earlier  generation  had  also  explained  the 
reason  of  it  all— wonder  if  I  am  getting  hot 
under  the  collar?  How  could  they  be  other- 
wise when  every  act,  every  moment  of  their 
lives  spelled  self-effacement?  By  the  time 
they  .were  through  amusing  themselves  in 
the  kitchen,  at  the  waehtub  (those 
not.  the  days  of  self-playing  things)  in  the 
dairy,  nursery,  stable,  garden,  yard,  (chi 
en  and  other  kinds)  and  other  protracted 
things  they  were  too  tired  in  body  and  mini 
to  care  if  school  kept  or  not.  Then  ten)  tue 
majority  of  men  (women  alio  no  doubt) 
were  ever  deluded  by  that  old  idea  that 
because  Adam  was  made  first,  woman  needs 
must  be  an  afterthought  ever  after.  Am 
slyly  opinioned  that  nothing  but  the  reign 
of  the  Suffragette  will  ever  dispel  the  d 
sion. 

An  old  Pennsylvania  German,  living  in  tae 
mountains,  had  a  hard  three  hours'  s( 
walk  to  accomplish  one  morning  and  he 
arose  very  early  to  make  his  start,  lie  had 
gone  but  a  little  way  when  he  wa«  DT<  - 
taken  by  an  automobile,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  first  that  had  ever  passed  thai  wajr. 
The  driver  picked  up  the  old  man  and  I 
were  at  his  destination  in  about  twentj 
minutes. 

"Danks  so  much  awfully  mit  I 

I  had   know   myself  to  be  here  already 
hours  in   front  of  de  clock  y-et.   I    \ 
home   fast  asleep  already   to  start  unless  i 
knew  you  vud  not  have  picked  me  up  >.:. 
— Housekeeper. 

The     above     paragraph     is     making 
rounds  at  present.     The  penny-a-liner 
raked    '* Housekeeper"    with    this    In 
rubbish  is  entitled  to  the  blue  ribbon  Kb 
An  anias  club. 

—Reader. 
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This  periodical,  born  twelve  years  ago  of  Pennsylva- 
nia German  stock  and  since  growing  in  wisdom  and  stature 
in  the  household  of  its  birth,  being  ambitions  to  widen  its 
circle  of  acquaintanceship,  influence  and  service,  makes  with 
this  issue  its  journalistic  bow  as  a  "popular"  monthly  jour- 
nal for  and  about  the  German  Element  of  the  United  States. 
As  such  it  respectfully  asks  the  continuance  of  the  many 
warm  friendships  already  formed  and  Seeks  admission  into 
families  and  associations  where  it  has  hitherto  been  a  strang- 
er. As  constituent  parts  of  a  great  nation,  citizens  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  will  do  well  to  remember  the  rock  whence 
they  are  hewn  and  help  our  country  benefit  by  what  two 
thousand  years  of  existence  as  a  people  has  taught  the 
Fatherland.  THE  PENN  GERMAN1A  is  hereby  dedicated 
as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  worthy  object 
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URRENT  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 

Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  Occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Death    of 
Otto    Ringling 


Otto  Ringling,  one  of 


The  recent  death  of 
the  founders  of  Ring- 
ling Bro's.  Circus,  calls  attention  to  an- 
other remarkable  achievement  in  Ameri- 
ca of  representatives  of  the  German  ele- 
ment. Thirty  years  ago  five  sons  of  a 
German  harness  maker  of  Baraboo,  Wis., 
organized  a  little  wagon  show,  giving  ex- 
hibitions in  the  small  towns  of  the  Mid- 
dle West;  but  by  showing  the  people 
what  they  advertised  and  by  not  tolerat- 
ing fakers  and  camp-followers,  they  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  thereby  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  "Biggest  Show 
On  Earth."  The  German  American 
Ringling  Brothers  are  to-day  the  greatest 
circus-  men  of  history,  for  beside  their 
own  stupendous  attraction  they  own  a 
controlling  interest  in  three  great  rival 
shows. 

The  German  American  stock  oi  Wis- 
consin has  also  furnished  some  great 
railroad  men.  A.  J.  Karling.  -president. 
and  H.  B.  Karling,  general  superinten- 
dent, of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  (and  Pugct  Sound)  Railway,  are 
sons  of  a  German  farmer  oi  Washington 
Comity,  and  they  began  at  the  very  bot- 
tom in  the  service  of  that  great  road. 
Thev  are  proud  nf  their  ancestry. 

T.  H.\\.  I.. 


Philadelphia  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

a  Musical  Center  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  musi- 
cal centers.     The  city  and  vicinity  claim 

2,000  music  teachers  who  held  a  mass 
meeting  in  Estey  Hall  in  the  interest  01 
exploiting  the  city  as  a  place  to  study 
music.  We  quote  from  a  circular  ex- 
tensively circulated.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  percentage  of  the 
teachers  are  of  German  ancestiy. 

It    is   estimated   that   there   are    oyer 
2.000  teachers  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
ing    towns,     many     with     international 
reputations.        Philadelphia    possesses    a 
hue    symphony   orchestra,   a   magnific 
opera   house   and  a    famous  opera   com- 
pany, a  large  Academy  of  Music,  a  great 
university,  with  a  musical  department,  a 
number     of     flourishing     couservatoi 
excellent    church   and    organ    attractions. 
an     enormous     festival     hall     has     I 
planned,   the   Philadelphia  Operatic   S 
cicty  giving  grand  opera  on  a  large  sc 
numerous    choral    and    singing    - 
many  prominent  musical  club-,  exec'. 
free  musical  library  facili 
dustries    representing   an   im  I    oi 

many  millions  of  dollars.        Th<    C    -t  of 
living  is  reasonable,  and  the 
r  miulings  make  Philadelphia  pari 
desirable    For   visiting  kid\    pupils. 
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Hon.  S.  E.  Ancona    Congress      paused      in 
Honored  its    dignified    deliber- 

ations on  Dee.  14, 
1911,  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  oldest 
ex-members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Suydenham  E.  Ancona,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  who  was  elected  to  the 
37th,  38th  and  39th  Congresses,  entered 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  at  a  time 
when  that  body  was  busy.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  of  Dec.  14: 

The  SPEAKER.  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  rules  for  what  the  Speaker  is  about  to 
say  or  do,  but  I  am  certain  that  every  member 
of  the  House  will  indorse  it.  There  is  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  Hon.  S.  E. 
Ancona,  who  served  in  the  Thirty-seventh,  the 
Thirty-eighth,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gresses, and  was  present  at  the  celebrated  ex- 
traordinary session  of  Congress  that  was 
called  on  the  4th  of  July,  i86r.  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand, he  is  the  only  man  living  who  was 
in  that  House.  He  came  from  the  celebrated 
Berks  district  of  Pennsylvania  (applause),  one 
of  the  most  famous  districts  in  America,  now- 
represented  by  the  Hon.  John  H.  Rothermel, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  glad  to  welcome  him.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  ROTHERMEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  take  a  recess  of  5 
minutes,  in  order  to  meet  my  distinguished 
and  honored  predecessor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Make  it  10  minutes. 

Mr.    ROTHERMEL.  Yes;    10   minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Rothermel)  moves  that  the 
House  do  now  take  a  recess  for  10  minutes  to 
meet  the  distinguished  gentleman   referred  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p. 
m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  until  4  o'clock 
and  36  minutes   p.   m. 

Mr.  Ancona  was  bom  near  Lititz. 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1824. 
His  parents  moved  to  Berks  Co.,  and  in 
his.  young  manhood  he  taught  school. 
receiving  at  first  a  compensation  oi  ten 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  Later  he 
served  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  itt 
a  clerical  capacity.  En  [860  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  [Je  has  always  been  a  Democrat. 
tterks  county  has  been  called  the  "Gib- 
raltar ot  Democracy  ;"  it  ha?  never  been 
Mi  the  Republican  column. 

At  oik:  time  Mr.  Ancona  served  on  'he 


Committee  on  Military  Affair.-  and  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  Elaine, 
Stanton,  Gen.  Hancock,  Stevens,  and 
others. 

After  leaving  Congress,  he  engaged  in 
the  fire  insurance  business  in  Reading 
and  was  also  active  in  philanthropic  and 
charitable  affairs.  Although  he  is  1 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  is  in  full 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
discusses  very  interestingly  the  men  and 
the  events  of  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Civil  War. 

P.  [.  B. 


Schiff    Gives  Qne  hundred   thous- 

CorneI1  and  dollars,  the  gift  of 

$ioo,oco  jacob   H    Schiffj   the 

noted  New  York  financier,  was  the  New 
Year's  present  of  the   University.     The 

sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
studies  in  German  culture. 

Mr.  Schiff  explains  that  the  gift,  which 
was  made  on  his  own  initiative,  is  ex- 
tended as  a  tribute  to  the  good  work 
done  by  Cornell  and  to  the  broad  and 
liberal  spirit  which  animates  it.  This 
feature  of  the  donation  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  authorities  and  friends 
of  the  University  as  Mr.  Schiff  has  never 
had  any  kind  of  connection  with  Cornell. 

'"The    Jacob    II.     Schiff    Endowm 
for   the   Promotion   of    Studies    in    G 
man    Culture.''    will   be   the   official    des- 
ignation   of    the    fund.      Except    for 
assignment    to    the   object    named,     the 
gift    is    without    restriction,    the    Trus- 
tees   being    free    to    use    the   income    for 
salaries  or   for  any  other  purp*  se    c 
ing  within  the  scope  of  the  endowment. 

Born     in      1847     at   Frank  fort-on-the 
Main.    Mr.    Schiff    has    always    take:: 
interest    in    the  study    of    the    I 
language      in    the     United     States        He 
emigrated   here   in    [$65   and    settled    in 
Xew    York.      Since    that    tin  has 

risen    high    in    the    bank     g 
he    is    now    one    oi    the    most    important 
members   *>i   the   firm  of   Kuhn, 
Co.   and   a   director   in  m 
and    railroads,    including    the    N. 
Citv    Ha  Pacific,     R 
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more  and  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Ouincy  Railroads.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Montefiore  Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids,  vice-president  and 
trustee  of  the  Baron  De  Ilirsch  fund, 
and  founder  of  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
•cal  Seminary,  the  Semitic  Museum  of 
Harvard,  and  the  Nurses  Settlement 
•of  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  American  Fine  Arts  Societv.  Cor- 
nell College  Paper.     Per  A.  B.  P. 


The  German  The  German  has  the 

5n  Africa  .dearest  title     and     the 

cleanest  hands  of  all 
the  over-lords  of  Africa.  His  invasion 
lias  been  marked  by  the  most  astute  di- 
plomacy, but  his  bitterest  foe  can  hardly 
claim  that  he  has  not  played  the  game 
farily. 

His  power  lies  not  in  his  colonies  as 
much  as  in  the  German  cargo-boat 
along  the  African  coast.  The  Hamburg 
captain  makes  friends,  "jollying"  them 
in  the  jovial  German  fashion,  and  pick- 
ing up  trade  which  was. once  English. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  a  Ham- 
burger  creeping   slowly   homeward    with 
his  vessel  so  weighted  down  with  palm- 
oil    that    it    looked    in    the    distance      al- 
most    like,   a     submarine,     while    ahead 
"had  gone  a  Liverpool  steamer  almost  in 
ballast.      The  captains     of     these     boats 
get*  a     commission    on     the    homeward 
cargo  and  the  German's  sociability  wins 
for   him    the    lion's    share    of    the    spoil. 
.  Many    a    British    "factory"  will    let    an 
Elder-Dempster  boat  go  by  and  hold  his 
hogshead    of    palm-oil    for    the    German 
Service   and   sociability — this   is   the    se- 
cret   of    the   German    conquest    of    the 
West    African    seas.      Once    the    Liver- 
pool     flag      monopolized      the      carrying 
trade.      Now,  on   the  high  seas,  you  will 
see  one  flag  quite  as    frequently   as   the 
other;    but    if    von    go    into    some    inde- 
pendent   port    like     Monrovia.    you    will 
be    almost    certain    to    see    two    German 
flag-  to  one  Cnion   lack. 


Of  German  influence  on  the  native 
the  writer  says  : 

Without  the  blowing  of  horn-  and 
the  noise  of  the  press  agent,  the  Ger- 
man is  training  the  young  African  in 
his  own  way — and  making  a  pretty 
good  job  of  it.  The  writer  ha-  watched 
the  German  closely  in  his  relations  to 
these  half- wild  proteges  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  administration  of  govern- 
ment there  i^  largely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, and  the  men  from  the  Rhine 
country  are  probably  less  easily  driven 
into  irritability  than  any  other  white 
men. 

'idle  conclusion  i- : 

After  observing  the  white  men  of 
many  nations  at  the  task  of  regenerat- 
ing .Africa,  one  cannot  escape  a  convic- 
tion that  the  German  native  will  rise- 
as  high  in  the  scale,  if  not  higher,  than 
any  other  within  the  same  belt..  Review 
of  Reviews. 


New    Use  In    his    School    Bul- 

of  Our  Schools  letin  recently  issued  by 
County  Superintend- 
ent E.  M.  Rapp  for  the  teachers  of  Berks 
county.  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rapp  thus  dis- 
cusses the  open  school : 

"The  notable  display  made  by  the 
Home  and  School  Association  ought  to 
awaken  the  entire  public  school  system  to 
the  new  use  of  the  public  school. 

The  clay  has  gone  when  the  public 
school  can  be  held  to  be  discharging  its 
fluty  to  the  community  by  being  used 
merely  during  school  hours  and  in  term 
time.  The  playground  has  carried  school 
activities  into  the  summer.  The  Home 
and  School  Associations  have  carried 
school  activities  into  the  home  and  the 
evening  meeting. 

These    associations    are    only    a    part. 
though  a  very  large  part,  of  the  sell 
^\  the  country.    They  should  be  in  all  of 
them.     Their  work  center-  on  a  monthly 
meeting  and   weekly   gathering,  brinj 
teachers,  parents  and  children  together. 

This  opens  the  neighborhood  use  t>f 
the  school-house  in  the  evening,  bat  it  is 
only  a  beginning.     Lectures  have  a  ' 
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other  evenings.     Many  school  houses  arc 

lit  often  and  gather  small  audiences  and 
large  through  the  week.     . 

This  work,  begun  by  fragments,  partly 

by  school  management  and  the  initativc 
of  teachers  and  citizens,  though  limited 
from  lack  of  means  as  yet  needs  to  be 
extended,  systematized  and  has  given 
more  social  activities. 

Schoolhor.se  yards  should  be  perma- 
nently open  for  play.  It  already  seems 
incredible  that  a  few  short  years  ago  each 
summer- saw  school-yards  locked  and  the 
children  who  should  have  been  there 
were  plaving  in  the  streets  instead.  Even 
today  the  playgrounds  could  not  on  many 
afternoons  accommodate  one  child  in  five 
if  all  sought  play. 

In  summer  and  winter  the  school- 
bouses  are  as  vet  but  little  used.  ~.ach 
school  house  should  have  its  social  cen- 
ter, worked  with  the  home  and  school  as- 
sociation, giving  children  and  youth  even- 
ing gam.es.  clubs,  dramatic  associations, 
amusements  and  friendly  gatherings. 
Young  men  and  women  of  the  vicinity 
ought  to  find  the  evenings  at  the  school- 
houses  more  attractive  and  safer  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  than  are  now  open  in 
dance  halls.  Every  school  in  time  will 
have  its  mechanical  music  and  educate 
taste  as  well  as  amuse. 

Piecemeal  this  has  already  begun.  The 
outpouring  of  childhood  and  youth  in 
songs,  debates,  athletics  and  a  world  of 
innocent  and  happy  activities,  is  an  ex- 
ample, and  only  a  small  example  of 
what  is  going  on  in  our  schools.  As  the 
playground  problem  overspread  the  coun- 
try in  five  years  past,  so  in  five  years  to 
come  all  school  houses  are  to  come  into 
use  at  night  for  all  sorts  of  social  activity, 
instruction  and  amusement.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  call  to  new  activities  the 
teachers  who  arc  already  hard-worked: 
but  as  the  playground  has  created  a  new 
type  of  instructor,  so  the  use  of  schools 
as  social  centers  will  create  a  new  and 
most  valuable  type  of  school  worker. 

Birdsboro,  Hamburg,  Kutztown  and 
Mobnton  have  efficient  associations. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  an  associa- 
tion should  not  be  organized  in  every 
school  district  in  the  country." 


This  comes   from  "Alt  Barrick.V  the 
Gibraltar  of   Democracy,   a   strong-hold 

of  Pennsyler-Germany,  the  fabled  coun- 
ty for  raising  fat  oxen  and  uneducated 
people  and  voting  for  Jackson.  Berks 
count}-,     Pennsylvania,    is    a     g  not 

"sleeping"  but  wide  awake. 

Forestry  That      prospects      are 

at  Cornell  exceptionally 

for  Cornell    to   r 
her  former  position  as  the  premier  insi 
tutiou  fur  teaching  forestry  in  the  I  'nited 
States  was  the  import  of  the  news  given 
out  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  yester- 
day    afternoon  when     the     appointn 
of  Professor  Filibert  Roth,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Forestry,    was    announced. 
The  letter  of  acceptance  was  received  by 
Professor  Mulford  yesterday.    Professor 
Roth    will    enter    upon    his    duties    next 
September. 

By  this  addition  to  its  staff,  the  faculty 
oi  the  forestry  department  now  includes 
three  professors.  One  year  ago  Walter 
Mulford  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Forestry  and  began  work  in  the  spring. 
During  the  six  years  previous,  Profess  I 
Mulford  had  been  Junior  Professor  of 
Forestry  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
ranking  next  to  Professor  Roth.  It  has 
been  due  in  great  part  to  the  work  of 
Professor  Mulford  that  Professor  Roth 
has  been  induced  to  come  to  Cornell  a 
resume  the  old  relationship.  The  third 
member  of  the  forestry  faculty  is  As- 
sistant Professor  John  Pauley,  Jr..  who 
recently  left  the  national  Forest  Service 
for  the  University. 

This  increase  in  the  faculty  moans 
beginning  next  year  a  ci^urse.  designc 
train  men  thoroughly   for  the  profess 
of  forestry  as  a  life  work,  will  be  re-es- 
tablished.     During   the   present   year   the 
function    of    the    Department    has    been 
merely    to    furnish    elective    c  nrses    in 
forestry,    which    do    not    lead    up    to    a 
degree. 

It  is  especially  fortunate  that  Prof 
Roth  should  come  to  Cornell  as  he  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fores: r\  hew 
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the  original  school   from  its  inception  in 
1898  to  1901. 

Born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  in 
1858,  Professor  Roth  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1871.  The  period  between  1874 
and  1882  he  spent  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. From  1885  to  1893  ne  studied  at 
Michigan.  Then  for  five  years  he  was  a 
-special  timber  expert  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  After  leaving  Cornell  he 
.again  went  into  the  Forest  Service,  hav- 
ing charge  of  all  the  forest  reserves. 
Since  1903  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  Michigan,  the 
third  oldest  of  any  importance  in  the 
country  and  the  second  largest. 

Cornell  College  Paper. 

In  this  connection  a  quotation  from 
Faust's  German  Element  will  be  in  place; 
^'Cornell  has  the  distinction  also  of 
having  the  first  school  of  forestry  in  the 
United  States,  189S-1903.  The  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bern- 
hard  Edward  Fernow,  was  called  to  be 
the  director  of  this  new  foundation.  A 
full  course  of  four  years  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  college  grew  rapidly  in 
numbers  during  the  following  years,  the 
total  number  of  students  registered  in 
1903,  the  last  year,  being  73.  Two  as- 
sistants were  appointed,  one  of  whom, 
Professor  Filibert  Roth,  of  German 
birth,  is  at  present  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  *  *  *  The  item  in"  the 
appropriation  bill  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  college  was  vetoed  by  Gover- 
nor Odell.  The  result  was  the  closing  of 
the  Forestry  school,  and  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  Empire  State  of  its  splendid 
pioneer  undertaking. "  (Vol.  11;  226.) 


Germany  The  Ouffook  of  JailU- 

and    France  arv      20      COnt:nns      a 

valuable  semi-official 
article  by  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Count  Bernstorrf,  on 
Germany  and  France  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Moroccan  question.  From 
the*  editorial  remarks  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing ' 


''There  is  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  national  ideals  which  we,  as  an 
English-speaking  people,  have  inherited, 
and  the  national  ideals  of  the  German 
people.  As  a  writer  in  the  'Round 
Tabic'  has  pointed  out,  the  English  i 
which  Americans  have  inherited,  con- 
ceives of  the  State  ai  existing  for  the 
protection  and  the  development  of  the 
individual;  while  the  Prussian  ideal. 
which  the  people  of  the  German  Empire 
have  inherited,  conceives  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  existing  for  the  defense  and 
the  service  of  the  Stale. 

"The  contrast  between  the  English  and 
the  Teutonic  national  ideals  may  be 
roughly  stated  thus :  The  English  view 
is  that  the  State  is  a  means  and  the  man 
is  an  end ;  while  the  Teutonic  view  is  that 
the  man  is  a  means  and  the  State  is  an 
end. 

"What  Germany  has  done  in  this  case 
we  must  expect  Germany  to  do  generally 
— namely,  to  ba.ce  her  international 
action,  not  primarily  upon  the  welfare  of 
a  neighboring  nation  or  of  a  weaker 
people,  but  on  the  welfare  of  the  Father- 
land; and  in  such  national  action  to  con- 
sult, not  abstract  ideas  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, but  that  regard  for  reality  which  the 
German  Ambassador  expresses  in  this 
sentence :  'The  course  of  events  will 
always  prove  to  be  more  powerful  than 
the  most  perfectly  worded  treat)-  pro- 
visions.' '' 

From  the  article  itself  we  glean  these 
paragraphs : 

"It  is  well  known  that  from  the  begin- 
ning this  compensation  oi  colonial  terri- 
tory was  desired  in  the  French  Congo,  in 
order  to  unite  as  much  as  possible  the 
adjoining  German  colonics  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  were  it  only  for 
forming  an  economic  unity  through  the 
establishment  oi  appropriate  trade  10 
This  goal  was  readied  by  the  recent 
Morocco  agreement  between  France  and 
Germany,  which  gave  the  latter  Power 
access  to  the  Congo  and  the  Fbang'ni. 

"Although,    of    course,    opinions    may 
differ  about    the   value  of   the   U 
ceded    to    Germany,    it    i>    e\    '. 
German  commerce  and  industi 
miners  and  farmer-,  have  obtained'  v..'  1- 
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a.ble  guarantees  for  their  interests  in 
Morocco.  The  agreement  furnishes  a 
powerful  instrument  in  tli£  hands  of  the 
German  Government,  enabling  it  per- 
manently to  protect  German  interests  in 
spite  of  all  contrary  efforts. 

"For  any  one  who  had  followed  the 
course  of  the  Moroccan  question  it  was 
inconceivable  that  Germany  should  sud- 
denly wish  to  conquer  Moroccan  terri- 
tory. Even  during  the  most  critical 
moments  of  the  whole  affair  Germany 
had  always  emphatically  declared  that 
she  pursued  only  economic  interests  in 
Morocco,  and  this  with  good  reason. 
For  Germany  the  occupation  of  some 
part  of  Morocco — apart  from  the  war 
which  no  doubt  would  have  ensued — 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  a  long  and 
continual  display  of  military  forces  per- 
fectly out  of  proportion  to  the  possible 
gain.  The  friendship  of  the  Moroccans 
for  Germany  naturally  would  have  turn- 
ed into  enmity  as  soon  as  she  followed 
the  example  of  France  and  took  up  the 
role  of  an  aggressor. 

"On  the  whole,  it  can  therefore  be  said 
that  the  negotiations  conducted  under 
the  moral  pressure  of  the  sending  of  the 
Panther  to  Agadir  led  to  a  satisfactory 
jesult  for  Germany,  because  she  avoided 
chasing  phantoms,  and  tried  only  to 
Teach  a  goal  which  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  attain." 

To  "inherit"  is  to  receive  by  nature, 
transmission  or  descent  and  without 
effort  or  pay  on  part  of  recipient.  Our 
Nation  has  been  a  huge  melting  pot  to 
which  various  nationalities  and  peoples 
have  contributed  indispensable  ingredi- 
ents. Why  cannot  The  Outlook  recog- 
nize this  fact?  "Inherit"  does  not  ex- 
press the  thought  that  should  be  con- 
veyed. 


*p 


"Peace"    Riot   at 
Carnegie   Hall. 


The  n>w  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  De- 
cember over  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  between  our  country  and 
England  and  France  has  caused  con- 
siderable newspaper  discussion.  As  the 
whole  subject  is  of  direct  interest  to  our 


readers    we   give   extracts    from    a    tew 

papers.        The   Gaelic  American   said   in 
its  issue  of  December  16: 

Never  before  in  Hie  history  of  the  Citj 
New    York    has    a    superficial    morcnicfM 

deeply   affected   the   people   as   the   attempt   by 
the  few  with  sordid  money  to  lord  it  over  the 
many.    The  "Peace"  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Tuesday  night  last  was  turned  into  an  in 
dignant  protest   due  to   certain   remarks   n 
b-     the    speakers    which     finally    broke    1 
when   Alphonse   G.    Koetble.    President   of 
German-American     Citizens'     League,     moved 
that  the  resolutions  be  amended  so  as  fa 
dorse   the   majority   report    oi    the    Committee 
on    Foreign    Relations    of    the    United    S 
Senate,   and   said   that   the  treaties  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  "a  menace  to  peace  and  br 
ers   of  war." 

Mr.  Koelble  pointed  to  the  back  of  the  plat- 
form where  three  Hags,  the  English,  French 
and  American  were  entwined  on  the  wall 
said:  "I  am  a  German-American  citizen.  S 
those  flags:  they  mean  that  England,  France 
and  the  United  States  are  conspiring  against 
the  land  of  my  forefathers  and  as  a  man  of 
German  blood  and  German  descent  and  a 
good    American    citizen,    I    solemnly    protest 

Andrew   Carnegie   was   advertised   to   sp:ak. 
but  his  turn  never  came  and  instead  he  ; 
up  and  down  the  platform,  swinging  his  arms, 
muttering:  "The  meeting  is  ruined;  the  n 
ing  is  ruined.     Adjourn  it!     Adjourn  it!"  and 
"Who  are  these  people:  thes     -        Irels; 
blackguards."     He  shook  his  fist  several  ti 
threateningly    in    Mr.    Koelblc's    face,    c 
him  strong  names,  to  all  of  which  Mr    K 
replied   with   a   calmness,   stoicism   and    g 
manly    bearing    that    finally    made    those 
stormed  and  threatened  him  ashamed,  and   he 
was    finally    promised    an    opportunity    to    be 
heard  if  he  would  only  go  out  to  the   fr 
the  platform  and   stop   the  cheering   that 
then  drowning  and  tie  tying  all  attempts  on 
part  of  the  cooler  ones  to  continue  the  meet- 
ing. 

His  appeal  to  the  audience  was 
fective.  the  promise  to  let  him  speak  was 
fulfilled,    tor    the    meeting    was    suddenly 
journed. 

Rundschau   stveier   Wclten  tor  Janu- 
ary   contains    ;t    number    o\  communi- 
cations on  the  question   from  w\ 
following  is  quoted  : 

By  Hon.  Richard  Ranholclt; 

Who   affirms   that   the    Germ* 
the  United  States  is  opposed  to  Taft's  arbitral 
tion  treaties?     It  is  true  that  since  I 
disturbance  in  Carnetric  11"."  such   si 
have  been  made  ill  the    \  American  pi    M 

hut  in  truth  these  insinuations  are 
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than  an  insult  to  our  citizens  of  German  de- 
scent. What  are  the  facts  r  Immediately 
after  the  plan  for  an  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain 
became  known,  certain  factions  among  the 
Irish  raised  a  hue  and  cry.  They  claimed  that 
an  "entangling  alliance"  was  proposed  con- 
trary to  Washington's  famous  advice,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  German  rebellious,  they 
cunningly  added  that  the  point,  of  this  Anglo- 
American  fraternization  was  aimed  against 
Germany.  This  class  of  Irishmen,  led  by  the 
Gaelic-American  and  similar  publications, 
filled  with  unquenchable  hatred  of  England, 
would  prefer  to  see  the  United  vStat.es  declare 
war  against  England,  instead  of  laying  the 
foundations  for  permanent  peace.  But  because 
of  the  very  fact  that  their  attitude  is  dictated 
by  the  old-world  legacy  of  Irish-English  en- 
mity, an  enmity  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
law  and  right  must  have  no  influence  on  Amer- 
ican politics,  the- clamor  of  the  Irish  agitators 
failed  to  impress  official  Washington.  Shall 
German-Americans  applaud  this  exercise  of  a 
racial  prejudice,  the  lowest  of  all  human  qual- 
ities, and  make  themselves  the  train-bearers  of 
agitators  whose  complaints  do  not.  concern 
them  at  all?  I  do  not  deny  that  some  Ger- 
mans walked  into  the  trap ;  that,  after  all,  is 
not.  difficult  to  explain.  The  relations  between 
England  and  Germany  leave  much  to  be 
wished  for,  and  it  was  an  alluring  argument 
to  German  ears  when  the  Irish  referred  to 
above,  disseminating  the  venom  of  suspicion. 
declared  that  England  really  desired  to  pro- 
tect its  back  against.  Germany  when  it  took 
Taft's  proffered  hand.  The  entire  arbitra- 
tion policy,  they  declared,  was  in  fact  merely 
an  intrigue  against  the   Fatherland. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  race  or  tribe;  it 
concerns  neither  the  English  nor  the  Ger- 
mans,* nor  the  Irish  nor  the  Americans  alone, 
but  the  entire  world.  Any  merely  national 
conception  seems  puny  and  small-hearted  with 
the  happiness  and  blessings  which  the  decrease 
of  the  danger  of  war  and  the' actual  prevention 
of  war  will  bring  to  the  entire  world.  Our 
only  emotion  should  be  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
gratification  that  it  was  an  American  Presi- 
dent, who  had  the  wise  insight  and  the  courage 
to  give  a  good  example  to  the  world  and  to 
propose  the  introduction  of  arbitration  courts 
for  all  questions  amenable  to  judicial  decision. 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer; 

Since  years  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of 
English  diplomacy  and  its  subservient  Ameri- 
can press  to  make  Germany  appear  as  the 
great  disturber  of   the  world's  peace. 

The  Germans  are  the  most  peaceful  of  all 
peoples,  and  no  government  more  sincerely 
desires  peace  for  its  rightful  untrammeled  ad- 
vancement than  does  the  German  Empire.  I 
have,  therefore,  done  everything  in  my  power 
that  an  abritration  treaty  between  my  beloved 
native  country  and  the  land  of  my  forefathers 
should  be  effected. 


I  have  opposed  any  narrow  efforts  of  : 

ing    such    treaties    exclusively    with     En^!a;:<f 
and  its  ally  France.     I  have  insisted,  wher 
I  have  signed  petitions  f<»r  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion treaties,  that  Germany  and  all 
tions  should  be  included  and  should   hat  : 
equal    chance.      The    million.-,   of    Genr.au    and 
Irish-American   citizens   and    their   <l  ■ 
would   never  allow   our   country  to  enter 
any    entangling    alliances    with. 
Any    such    attempt    of    Anglomaniacs     would! 
arouse   them   to   a   furious  opposition, 

I  deeply  deplore  the  action   taken  by    i 
ill-advised   individuals   at   a   recent   meeting 
New  York.     Thi>  republic,  in  order  to  thi 
must    permit    everyone    absolute    frc< 
speech.     Anyone  who  will  break  up  a  m< 
because  what  is  said  docs  not  agree  with   his 
views    is    an    enemy    of    our    free    institutions. 
and  is  not  a  desirable  citizen  of  our 

By  Th  end  ore  Sutro- 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan  t.o  negotiate  arbitration 
treaties    of     the    widest    po>>ibIe     scope     with 
other    nations,    commenced    first    of    all    with 
England  and  then  with  France,  and  only  after 
quite    an    interval    with    Germany.    I    took    the 
position,  which   I   have  ever  since   maintaii 
that  this  method  of  procedure  was  a  dip! 
faux    pas.      Owing    to    the    strained    rel.v 
which   have    for  quite   some   time   existed   be- 
tween   Germany    and    England,    and    the    ever 
prevailing  suspicion  with   which   Germany   am' 
France    have    regarded    each    other,    it    would 
seem  to  have  been  the  oart  of  wise  statesman- 
ship   to    have    submitted    such    a    treaty    tenta- 
tively, at  the  same  time,  to  all  of  these  three 
leading   nations   and   to   have   avoided   cl 
with   any  one  of  them  until   all   three  treaties 
should    have    agreed    to    substantially    similar 
terms.     Expediency,  a  word  which  can   never 
be  eliminated    from  the  lexicon  of  diplomacy, 
—would  alone  have  prompted  this  course, 
it  would  also  seem  that  this  course  should  haw 
been    pursued    out    of    regard    for    the 
natural  sentiment  oi  so  large  a  number  of  our 
citizens  of  German-American  extraction  oi  the 
rirst    and    second    generations,    who    c    istil 
the   greatest   percentage  of   our   population   of 
other  than  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

Instead   ox    adopting   this    prudent,    just 
rational   method,   our   peace   apostles,   h*>th   la> 
and  ecclesiastical,  egged  on  by  that  port 
the    American    nrcs^    of    strong    pro-Ens 
leanings,    have    for   the   past,  year   been   loudly 
beating    their    tom-toms    in    laudation    of    the 
wonderful    blessings    which    won'  to    us 

through  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Ameri 
and      Franco-American      general      arl 
treaties,    with     total    disregard     oi     the     W 
more    important    factor    for    the    pre-.:-. 
of    the    peace    of    the    world,    that    a    similar 
treaty    should    be    effectuated    with    Germany. 
In  consequence  of  this  we.  oi  German  exl 
tion.  were  wondering  whether  Our  govern 
was  purposely  thus  coquetting  principally  w  il 
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-  Kngland,  so  as  to  intensify  the  ever-growing 
friction  between  the  latter  country  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  next  turning  its  attention  t<j 
France  because  of  the  Morocco  imbroglio,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  which  England  was 
trying  its  best  to  defeat. 

In  conclusion,  [  desire  to  say  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  incident  at  the  so-called  Peace 
meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  December  12th 
last  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  The 
persons  invited  to  that  meeting,  especially 
those  who  had  platform  tickets,  had  been 
especially  invited  "for  a  mass  meeting  in  -up 
port  of  the  general  arbitration  treaties  with 
(Veat  Britain  and  France.''  The  gentleman 
who  acted  at  cross  purposes  to  the  object  of 
the  invitation  extended  to  him,  by  making  a 
motion  to  do  exactly  the  opposite,  was  acting 
simply  for  himself  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. If  he  acted  in  connection  with  others, 
those  others  had  no  authority  to  represent  the 
German-American  sentiment  in  this  country, 
either  in  the  time  or  place  of  method  which 
they  chose  to  ventilate  their  views.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  disturb- 
ance which  has  caused  so  much  comment 
.should  have  occurred  in  view  of  the  unwise 
policy  pursued  by  our  government  with  refer- 
ence to  bringing  about  the  general  adoption  of 
these  proposed  arbitration  treaties.  In  so  far 
as  any  German-Americans  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  discordant  note  which  was  sounded 
at  that  meeting,  I  presume  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  protest  against  the  promi- 
nence which  our  Anglo-American  population 
had  taken  in  constantly  dinning  into  our  ears 
what  a  splendid  object  lesson  an  arbitration 
treaty  of  such  wide  scope  with  England  would 
be  to  all  the.  other  nations  of  the  world.  France 
evidently  submitted  to  this  form  of  interna- 
tional pedagogy,  but  so  far  Germany  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  docile  a  scholar  and  is 

'  evidently  calmly  and  warily  considering 
whether  it  shall  also  follow  the  lead  of  the 
British  decoy.  For  this,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  be  greatly  blamed,  nor  can 
German-Americans,  in  this  country,  for  sup- 
porting the  United  States  Senate  in  its  hesi- 
tation to  ratify  the  only  treaties  which  have 
so  far  been  submitted  to  it.  namely  those  with 
England  and  with   France. 

By  Jacob  Hasslacher; 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  in  full  sym- 
pathv  with  arbitration  treaties.  I,  however. 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  general  peace  if  only  the  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  wotdd  be  con- 
cluded. If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  similar 
arbitration  treaties  with  the  other  principal 
countries,  particularly  with  Germany,  the 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  alone 
would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  would 
oply  encourage  Great  Britain  in  its  endeavors 
to  undo  by  brutal,  force  what  Germany  is  .earn- 
ing in  industry  and  commerce  by  its  diligence 
and    intelligence.      Past   experience   has    shown 


that  Great  Britain  is  not  sincere  in  it>  lov< 
for  peace,  that  it  neglects  all  consideration- 
as   soon   as   it   believes   its   own   interest* 

impaired. 


Significance  The    January    Mct- 

01    H.   C.    Frick       vopolitan  has  an  inter- 
esting article  on  "T1k- 
Si^nificance  oi  Henry  Clay  Frick.     Ac- 
cording to  this  sketch 

"Xear  Basle.    Switzerland,   there   i-   a   I 
village  Frick  and  from  there  in  I 
century    came,    to    western    Pen;  .    • 

parental  ancestors  of  the  steel  kin-'.     :::-    i 
ther   was   a   farmer,   none   too   successful. 
his    mother's     father,    a    Genua.-;  r,    by 

name  Abraham  Oberholt,  had  a  g 
and  was  a  large  land  owner.     Henry 
on    December    19.    1849.   almost   ex        ;.     - 
two  years  ago.     He  had  a  public   sell 
cation,  a  short  term  in  a  military  academy.    . 
a   few  months  in  a  small  Ohio  e 
real   education   began   at   the   age    of    fourteen 
when  he  found  a  "job"  as  a  clerk  in 
store    in    Mount    Pleasant,    forty    miles    fr 
Pittsburg.     His  first  salary  was  S^.50  a 
and   he   lived   in   one    room    in   a   miner's   hut. 
But   the  young  man   had   luck   on   hi-    -:  ie   as 
well  as  pluck.     At  that  time  ccke  makinq 
new   and   Mount    Pleasant  was   surrounded  by 
coal   fields,   the  product  oi  which   was 
into   coke.      In    four   or    five   years    Frick    hail 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  small  piece  of 
coking   land   at.  a    figure   which    wpul  I 
surdly  small  nowadays.     Then  his  prandial 
Oberholt  gave  him  a  position  as  a  bookkeeper 
in   the  distillery  and   a  salary  ox   $<>oo  a    j 
out  of  which  enough  was   saved  to  buy  more 
coking  fields  in  partnership  with  several 
young  men." 

During  the  panic  oi  [873  Frick  boug 
out  his  partners  in  the  coke  fields.     Coke 
soon  rose  from  seventy-five  cents  to  tl 
dollars  then  to  four  dollars  and  five 
lars  and  Frick  soon  became  one  of  Pit 
hurir's  leading  citizens.     In   1SS2  he  sold 
out  to  Carnegie  and  was  retained  as  m 
ager.     In  1889  he  was  made  the  head 
all   oi   Carnegie's   interests.     Frick   was 
put  down   for  five  per  cent  of  rite  st 
which  he   soon  paid  out  oi  the  profits. 
By  1000  he  had  received  a  lar^e  s: 
manager,  paid  his  stock,  received  a  n 
lion    in    addition    and    the    si    ck    '  I  came 
eventually  worth    many  sc  ►res  oi    1 
lions.     lie  and  Carnegie  both  di 
part  to  make  the  Carnegie  Steel  C 
pany  one  oi  the  most  profitable  enter 
prises  which  ever  existed.     In   icxX)  they 
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quarreled.  Frick  was  forced  out.  He 
helped  to  form  the  Steel  Corporation, 
became  a  member  of  its  ruling -body  and 
today  he  and  E.  H.  Gary  are  the  two  men 
to  whom  Morgan  delegates  the  real  res- 
ponsibility of  directing  the  policies  of 
the  vast  concern.  He  has  always  been 
known  as  a  good  hand  in  making  bar- 
gains. 

While  Frick's  money  was  made  in  the 
iron  industry  it  is  invested  in  real  estate 
in  Pittsburg,  New  York,  in  railroads,  in 
banks  and  trust  companies.  He  is  the 
perfected  type  of  the  modern  business 
man,  supports  many  charities,  loves 
flowers  and  music  and  has  given  large 
sums  i'n  encouragement  of  musical  acti- 
vities. 

''Frick  conceived  the  idea  of  the  largest  of 
-all  trusts  and  did  most  to  force  it  into  being. 
In  the  trials  of  this  and  other  great  corpora- 
tions, the  ideas  and  work  of  Frick  are  bcin<j, 
tested.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that 
he  honestly  believes  the  workman  and  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  capitalist  have  profited 
from  the  present   system." 


* 


The  Corpus  Rev.       Dr.       C.       D. 

Schwenk-  Hartranft       and       his 

-feldianorum  pupii     r>ev     r>     £.   TT 

S.  Johnson,  both  scions  of  the  Schwenk- 
felder  migration  of  1734  atul  both  reared 
in  Penna-German  families  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  by  their  editorial  labors 
on  the  Corpus  Schwcnkfetdianorum  have 
honored  American  scholarship,  attracted 
international  attention  and  wort  the  ap- 
plause of  the  scholars  of  Germany.  The 
sailing  of  the  two  editors  is  not  without 
significance,*  therefore. 

Rev.  Elmer  K.  S.  Johnson,  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Corpus  Schiuenkfcld- 
ianorum,  accompanied  by  Miss  Selina 
Gerhard,  an  assistant  editor,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  January  6,  on  the  steam- 
ship Cecilia  bound  for  Wolfenbhttel,  Ger- 
many to  begin  work  on  Volume  III  of 
the  Corpus/  Dr.  Chester  D.  Iiartranft, 
the  editor-in-chief,  returned  to  Germany 
for  the  same  purpose  in  November. 

The  Corpus  Stall  returned  to  America 
last  May  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Schwenk f elder    Church    and    also    with 


Hartford  Theolugical  Seminary  which  is 
associated  with  the  former  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  works  of  Caspar  Schwenk- 

fell. 

During  his  stay  in  this  country  Dr 
Johnson  spoke  before  many  meetings  and 
gatherings  in  the  interest  of  the  work, 
and  secured  a  number  of  new  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Corpus  sets.  An  er'fort  is 
being  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Friends  in  publishing  the  works  of  this 
great  co-laborer  of  Luther,  fur  it 
also  from  the  writings  of  Caspar  Schwenk 
feld  that  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Quakers,  obtained  the  ideas  which 
led  to  the  rounding  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers.  Some  of  the  Friends  have  al- 
ready given  assistance  by  contributions 
and  subscriptions. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Corpus  have  al- 
ready been  published  and  arrangeir.  its 
are  being  perfected  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  succeeding  volumes  at 
the  rate  of  one  each  year.  Dr.  Iiart- 
ranft is  also  to  prepare  a  volume  to  be 
devoted  to  the  critical  biography  of 
Schwenk  feld. 

Both  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Hart  ran  ft 
have  been  made   fellows  in   the   Depart- 
ment   of    Research    connected    with    the 
Hartford    Theological    Seminary,    1  i 
ford.  Connecticut.  S.  K.  B. 

Respecting  Dr.  Martranft  the  follow- 
ing interesting  item  appeared  recently  in 
Old  Pom,  a  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia publication  : 

Just  about  the  time  oi  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  organization  oi  a  battal- 
ion   of    students  of    the     University  oi 
Pennsylvania     for  service^  in     the  Civil 
War.   the   man    who   was   the  captain   oi 
those   student   soldiers,   and   who   subse- 
quently   became    an    eminent    the  >1  >gian 
and   historian,   returned    from   Germany, 
where  he  has  been  f  w  many  years  en- 
gaged in  historical  resear 
sect  oi  Schwenk f elders.     lie  i^  Rev    Dr. 
Chester    D.    Hartranft,    former!) 
dent  of  Hartford  Til 
A  native  oi  Frederick  Township, 
gomery  CounU*,  and  relative    >f  former 
Governor  John  F.  Hartranft.    tie  attend- 
ed the  University  of  Pennsyh  ti 
pleting  his  course  there  in    [86l.     \Y1 
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many  of  the  students  responded  to  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops  iiartranft  was  made 
captain  of  a  company,  which  was  subse- 
quently attached  to  the  Eighteenth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  As  the  company  was 
about  to  leave  for  the  front  a  large  silk 
flag  was  presented  to  the  young  soldiers 
as  a  gift  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Boker.  The 
presentation  exercises  took  plaee  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  the  flag  was  turned 
over  to  the  company  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Boker  by  Professor  Coppee,  who  had 
drilled  the  students.  Captain  Iiartranft 
made  the  address  of  acceptance  for  the 
students.  He,  however,  was  not  equipp- 
-ed  by  nature  for  military  service,  and  by 
1864  he  had  entered  the  ministry.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  for  twenty-five  years 
as,  president  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 


No  The     prevailing     dan- 

Primrose  Path  gerous  tendency  in- 
to Wealth  cited  iargely  by  speci- 
ous legislation — as  improvident  as  it  is 
popular — is  to  minimize  the  value  of 
work.  The  rising  generation  is  tickled 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  primrose 
path  to  honor  and  to  fortune  and  that  the 
thorny  and  rocky  way  an  earlier  gener- 
ation trod  is  an  abandoned  road.  A 
million  men  a  day  quit  work  to  see  base- 
ball matches  and  a  million  more  who  can- 
not afford  the  entrance  money  surround 
the  bulletin  boards  to  hear  the  returns. 
The  best  business  fronts  in  every  city  are 
taken  up  with  peep  shows  and  moving 
pictures.  Immodest  men  of  very  modest 
means  pledge  it  all  and  mortgage  the 
future  to  exchange  a  1911  motor  car  for 
a  1912  model. 

Vacation  and  recreation  are — at  least 
they  ought  to  be — means  and  not  an  end. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  much  have  been 
accomplished  for  the  real  interests  oi 
what  is  popularly  called  the  cause  oi 
labor  by  the  rapid  and  artificial  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  toil  and  the  establish- 
ment of  too  frequent  periods  of  cessation 
from  work.  No  nation  has  grown  rich 
or  powerful  by  ceasing  to  work:  and  in- 
dividuals show  better  results  from  con- 


tinued application  than  from  LOO  fre- 
quent recreation.  Undue  relaxation  from 
work  tends  rather  to  dissipation  than  to 
improvement. 

A  vast  quantity  of  sentimental  energy 
expended  in  suppressing  child  labor 
ought  to  be  mure  profitably  employed  in 
teaching  children  how  to  work.  There  is 
more  promise  and  fruitful  manhood  in  a 
youth  accustomed  to  honest  toil  than 
from  one  that  rests  in  idleness  and  tou 
in  vice. 

There  is  more  hope  for  the 
hood  in  teaching  a  few  million  new 
women  how  to  darn  stockings,  broil  I 
steak  and  mend  fabrics  than  in  the  mili- 
tant demonstrations  of  suffragettes  at 
the  doors  of  the  legislative  chambers  or 
smashing  windows  of  the  Parliament 
House. 

There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  the 
popular  belief  that  men  are  dying  from 
overwork.  Millions  are  living  by  it,  and 
"laugh  and  grow  fat,"  while  the  lux- 
urious and  licentious  loafers  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel. 


York  County  According   to  s 

Advancement  t|cs  recently  issued  by 

the  Census   Bureau   at 
Washington,  York  county  has  a  | 
tion  of  136.405  an  increase  of  nearly  20,- 
odo  over  the  previous   census   oi    1 
Some  of  the  larger  towns  have  mater 
increased   in   population,   while  some   of 
the   townships   and    interior   towns   have 
decreased.       The  cry  of     "back  to     the 
farm."  has  not  yet  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
masses,  yet  there  are  signs  in  that  dir 
tion.   York  county  has  about  80D  sell 
oi  which  one-fourth  are  in  the  city  oi 
York,  which  also  contains  one-four! 
the  whole  population.     York  has 

a  curious  distribution  oi  population. 
nothern  portion  is  in  the  5a 
which  was  settled  by  the  Eng 
oi  whom  there  were  over 
ago.      Removals    and    deaths    r. 
creased,  the  numbers  very  largely.     The 
S<  uthcrn  part  of  the  county  in  the  ol 
geological    formations  was   settled  by   '     ! 
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Scotch  Irish  who  have  maintained  their 
relative  nnmhers.  The  central  or  lime- 
stone belt  was  settled  chiefly  by  the  Ger- 
mans who  -have  also  retained  their  num- 
bers, and  have  held  tenaciously  to  the 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect.  Religi- 
ously the  denominations  of  the  German 
population  are  in  the  majority.  York  is 
a  city  of  great  resources  and  has  nearly 
600  factories,  diversified  in  character. 
The  county  is  rapidly  advancing.  York 
has  three  flourishing  daily  newspapers. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  German  popula- 
tion could  he  more  fully  interested  in  it- 
glorious  past  history,  it  would  be  a  de- 
sideratum to  he  welcomed.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  present  and  the  future 
which  is  all  very  well  but  the  past  is  en- 
titled to  our  consideration. 

That  time,  is  however  in  prospect 
and  will  surely  arrive.  The  New  Eng- 
enders, the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
and  other  peoples  have  thus  far  beaten 
us  in  the  race,  but  we  believe  we  will 
eventually  overtake  them.  There  arc- 
signs  of  the  times  that  the  English  will  be 
the  common  language  of  America,  but 
Germany  history  and  traditions  will  be 
even  then  more  valued  than  they  are  now. 

'/.  H.  B. 


* 


Germans  Three      representative 

in  Kansas  rural        counties        of 

Kansas  show  final 
naturalizations  of  Germans  from  organi- 
zation of  the  counties  (about  i860,  1868 
and  1890)  to  end  of  191 1  as  follows: 
Marshall  County,  406;  Ellis,  115;  Wal- 
lace, 20;  Logan,  21;  out  of  total  aliens 
naturalized  of  1051,  704,  144  and  roS 
respectively.  There  were  also  Russians 
naturalized  (who  are  of  German  race 
temporarily  in  Russia),  Marshall.  3; 
Ellis,  391  ;  Wallace,  1  ;  Logan,  2: 

Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Germanic  languages  and 
literature  of  the  State  University  of 
Kansas,  published  a  few  years  ago  a  map 
of  Kansas,  showing  in  colors  the  location 
nf  the  various  foreign  elements,  where 
more  than  a  half  dozen  persons  of  that 
nativity    arc    found    in    any    community. 


The  work  should  be  brought  down  to 
date.  The  State  Historical  Society  has 
almost  complete  hies  of  all  German  new- 
papers  iu  the  State. 

The  high  school  statistic-  of  Kansas 
just  issued  for  school  years  1909-10  and 
1910-11,  shows  4620  students  of  German 
die  first  year  and  4855  the  second — 
against  20  and  24  in  Greek,  and  105  and 
[19  in  French.  But  in  Latin  there  wer-_ 
13,713  and  15/365.  Is  the  value  to  the 
public  three  time-  as  much  by  the  stud;. 
of  Latin  as  of  German? 

Of  the  866  cities  in  the  L".  S.  'over 
7,000  population  in  1910,  only  six  appear 
to  have  German  names:  Berlin.  X.  H.r 
Frederic,  Mr.,  Herkimer,  X.  Y..  Hacken- 
sack,  X.  ].,  X'ewbern,  X".  C.  and  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.  Of  these  new  Bern  is  prob- 
ably Swiss,  while  Frederic  and  Bruns- 
wick likely  came  through  the  English, 
the  latter  being  Braunschweig  in  Ger- 
man. Thus  the  people  who  have  con- 
tributed immensely  to  every  great  city, 
leave  no  names  to  them. 

I.  C.  R. 


Good  Worcester.         well-lc- 

"Farm  products''  cated  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German farm- 
ing community,  is  agriculturally,  socially. 
financially,  educationally  and  morally  a 
banner  township  of  Montgomery  County. 
Pennsylvania.  From  a  paper  read  at  a 
recent  banquet  of  its  Alumni  Association 
and  published  in  the  Transcript,  tv  Skip- 
pack.  Pa.)  the  following  figures  have 
been  gathered.  > 

In  25  years  roS  boys  and  109  girls 
have  graduated  from  its  graded  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools.  Thirty- 
eight  boys  and  45  girls  are  married  and 
13  have  died.  One  is  a  daughter  of  a 
graduate  and  in  one  family  five  daugh- 
ters graduated.  One  hundred  and  three 
have  attended  higher  schools  of  learning: 
16  hoys  arid  3  girls  have  graduated  :: 
various  colleges  and  universities;  10  boys 
and  n  girls  have  graduated  from  busi- 
ness colleges;  32  have  been  teachers  and 
4  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  6  have 
taken  courses  in  agriculture. 
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There  are  among  the  graduates':  Two 
ministers,  2  missionaries;  4  doctors;  8 
professors ;  18  farmers;  3  t'rained  nurses; 
7  dressmakers;  3  machinists;  2  electrical 
engineers  and  1  each,  telephone  operator, 
music  teacher,  electrician  and  manufac- 
turer. Of  the  whole  number  54  reside 
in  the  home  township;  154  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; 15  in  Philadelphia ;  12  in  New 
Jersey;  4  in  Xcw  York;  2  each  in  China 
.and  Massachusetts;  and  1  each  in 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Canada  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  figures  suggest  interesting  deduc- 
tions on  which  lack  of  space  does  not 
allow  comment.  The  township  is  an  ex- 
porter of  brains  and  seemingly  is  educat- 
ing its  children  away  from  the  farm. 
Decs  the  export  business  affect  the  mar- 
ket price  of  farms?  Can  the  township 
equal  its  sister  agricultural  township, 
Lynn  of  Lehigh  County,  in  the  number  of 
professional  men  it  has  to  its  credit — 
over  seventy?  (See  The  Pennsylvania- 
German,  April,  1908). 


v? 


Penna.   Germans       Much     interest     is     at 
in  Virginia  present     being     mani- 

fested in  the  history 
of  education  in  Virginia.  In  1873  Alcide 
Reichenbach,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
now  a  resident  of  Collegeville.  Pa.,  and 
Jesse  D.  Bucher,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, opened  the  Valley  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  which  is  likely  to  prove  the  first  real 
normal  school  the  State  of  Virginia  had. 

The  Ruebush-Kieffer  Company. 
Dayton,  Rockingham  County,  Va..  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  music,  pub- 
lishing houses  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  of  Penn- 
sylvania-German stock.  The  Ruebush- 
Klkins  Company,  an  associated  house  at 
the  same  place,  is  now  engaged  in  bring- 
ing out  a  history  of  Rockingham  County. 
Va.,  and  several  other  works  that  will 
contain  much  concerning  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  adjacent  sections. 

At    Dalton.    Ga..    recently    the    A.    T. 


Showalter  Company  suffered  a. great  loss 
by  fire,  but  the  equipment  and  buildings 
of  the  firm  are  being  restored  upon  an 
enlarged  and  improved  scale.  This  com- 
pany is  perhaps  the  leading  music  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  farther  South,  and  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  men  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  stock  from  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

I.  W.  W. 


Kansas 

Girl    Farmers 


In  the  Southwest  part 
of  Kingman  County 
there  lives  a  German 
farmer,  Rennie  Griem,  who  has  been  in 
ill  health  the  past  year.  The  family  con- 
sists mostly  of  girls.  One  of  these  girls 
is  a  school  teacher  and  two  are  students 
is  the  Kingman  High  School. 

Hired  help  has  been  hard  to  get  the 
past  season,  and  the  father  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  farm  work,  the  girls 
concluded  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  last  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
oldest  daughter's  term  of  school  had 
closed  she  went  home,  hooked  up  to  the 
lister  and  working  early  and  late  put  in 
seventy  acres  of  corn. 

As  soon  as  the  two  other  girls  were 
home  from  high  school  they  turned  in 
and  assisted  in  cultivating  the  corn  crop. 
assisted  in  the  milking  and  care  of  the 
stock,  sold  and  delivered  the  milk  to  the 
creamery,  put  in  the  hay  from  27  acre- 
of  alfalfa,  put  up  quite  an  amount  of 
prairie  hay  and  other  iced  crops  ami  at- 
tended to  the  multifarious  duties  on  the 
farm  all  by  themselves,  receiving  no  as- 
sistance from  a  man  during  the  entire 
season. 

The  result  is  a  field  oi  corn  which  com- 
petent judges  say  will  yield  an  average  of 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  all  the  1    51 
^i    the    farm    worked    up   in    ship   sh 
r\  ne  girls  having  attended  to  the  pre--   ig 
duties  oi  the  farm  ami  their  father  lx 
in   better  health,   they   will   resmiM 
i>k\ce>  in  school  for  the  coming  tei 
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OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vccaticn  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


Heivert    Papen  and  the    Papen   House 
of    Germantown,     Pa. 


Germantown  belongs  the 
distinction  of  being  the 
first  permanent  German 
settlement  in  America! 
Thither  came  in  the  fall  of 
1683,  Abraham  Op  den 
Graeff,  Herman  Cp  den 
GraefT,  Lenart  Arets,  Jan  Seimens,  Wil- 
le'm  Streypers,  Jan  Lensen,  Dirck  Op- 
den  GraerT,  Thones  Kunders,  Reynier 
Tyson,  Jan  Lucken,  Johannes  Bleikers, 
Peter  Keurlis,  Abraham  Tunes,  with 
their  families  from  Crefeldt  on  the 
Rhine.  They  reached  Philadelphia  Oc- 
tober 6,  1683,  their  leader,  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  having  preceded  them 
by  about  six  weeks,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Frankfort  Land  Company  which  was  the 
original  purchaser  of  the  Germantown 
tract  from  Penn.  On  October  2_jth  these 
German  Emigrants  met  in  the  cave  of 
Pastorius  and  drew  lots  for  their  sepa- 
rate portions  to  avoid  any  ill  feeling  in 
the  distribution. 

The  lots  were  rather  narrow  but 
stretched  hack  for  a  long  distance  from 
what  eventually  became  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  following  what  was  orig- 
inally an  Indian  trail.  During  the  years 
following  other  Germans  came,  attracted 
by  the  favorable  accounts  oi  the  new  set- 
tlement where  every  individual  could 
carry   out   unmolested   his   own   ideas   of 


religious  worship.  Among  these  came- 
Heivert  Papen  in  1685  (from  Miilheim 
in  the  Palatinate),  who  in  1698  accord- 
ing to  the  stone  in  the  gable,  erected 
what  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first 
stone  house  in  Philadelphia,  but  without 
doubt  the  first  stone  house  in  German - 
town.  It  was  built  on  the  side  lot  ap- 
purtenant to  town  lot  toward  Schuylkill 
Xo.  8,  in  the  first  drawing  of  the  lots. 
The  lot  and  side  lot  were  conveyed  by 
Abraham  Op  i\cn  Graeff  to  Jacob  Shu- 
macher  on  March  4.  1685.  who  in  1693 
conveyed  both  lots  to-  Heivert  Papen. 
In  1705  Heivert  Papen  conveyed  the  side 
lot  to  Samuel  Richardson.  Richard 
Townsend,  Thomas  Lotts  and  Samuel 
Cost  who  were  trustees  for  the  Quaker 
meeting. 

In  1714  Heivert   Papen  >till  owned  lot 
Xo.  10.    In  1700  Lot  Xo.  10  was  owned 
by  Dr.   Bensell,  Alseniz.  Jacob  Coleman. 
John  Johnson,  Richard  Johns  »n,  Hess 
Kast.    etc.,    showing    that    between    ij 
and   176(1  the  original  Papen  lol  had  : 
divided. 

The    Papen    House    is   known   as 
of  the  best  examples  of  our  early  C 
nial     Dutch    architecture    and    stood    on 
the    corner   oi    what    is    now    known 
[ohnson    Street,   neatly   opp< 
well  on   the   Chew    property    which 
rilled    up    when    JoIiik.mi    Street    \va 
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through.  A  noted  architect  once  said 
that  the  masonry  in  Germantown  was 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  a  state- 
ment which  was  confirmed  when  the  old 
house  was  torn  down  in  1883;  so  solid 
was  the  masonry  that  it  had  to  be  blown 
down  with  dynamite. 

In    the    early    part    of    the    eighteenth 


century  the  house  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Johnson  family  who  had 
changed  their  name  from  Jansen,  and 
henceforth  it  was  known  as  the  Job: 
House.  During  the  battle  of  German- 
town.  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor  planted 
two  cannon  directly  in  front  of  this 
house   in   order  to   silence  the   musketry 
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of  the  British  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Chew  House.  A  picture  of  the  Papen 
House  was  drawn  and  engraved  for  the 
"Sunday  Dispatch"  expressly  to  illus- 
trate Westcott's  History  of  Philadelphia. 
Vol.  I,  page  in.  This  history  is  in  the 
Philadelphia   Library. 

Heivert  Papen,  with  64  others,  was 
naturalized  in  r6o/l  under  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Deputy  Governor,  lie  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  application  for  a  charter 
to  have  Germantown  organized  as  a  bor- 
ough, which  charter  was  granted  May 
31,  i(*M,  when  Francis  Daniel  Pastor- 
ins   was  chosen    Railiff  or   Rur^ess.  and 


Heivert  Papen  a>  one  of  the  Committee- 
men  or   Council.      The   corporation    was 
maintained  until  January    11.    1707,  but 
always    with    considerable    difficulty    in 
getting     offices     rilled.        Says 
"They   would  do  nothing  but   work  and 
pray,   and   their   mild   consci 
them  opposed  to  the  swearing  of  oa 
and  would  not  suffer  them  I 
weapons  against  trcsj    - 
Papen.   in    l/OI,   declined   to 
through  conscientious  scruples." 

In     Pennypacker's     Gem  we 

read:     "Another    arrival    of    tntj 
was  that  of  William  Ruttinghuvsen     R 
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tenhouse),  a  Mennonite  minister,  who 
with  his  sons  Gerhard,  Klaus  (Nicholas; 
and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  later  mar- 
ried Heivert  (Howard)  Papen.  came 
from  Braich,  in  Holland." 

As  Heivert  Papen  married  Elizabeth 
Rittenhouse  soon  after  her  arrival  with 
"her  father,  he  no  doubt  became  com- 
pletely  absorbed  In  the  Mennonite 
-church  and  his  record  was  lost  to  pos- 
terity with  that  of  all  the  other  Menno- 
nites.  "The  records  of  the  Mennonite 
-church  at  Germantown  were  loaned  to 
a  man  for  taking  historical  sketches  and 
lie  moved  away  forgetting  to  return 
them ;  in  that  manner  they  lost  their  rec- 
ords for  the  period  from  1708  to  1770." 

Heivert  Papen's  will  was  dated  Janu- 
ary 30.  1707-8,  and  was  witnessed  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1707-8.  He  was  survived  by 
"his  wife  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse  Papen 
and  five  daughters :  Styntia,  Mary,  Ger- 
trude, Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  who  was 
not  of  age.  Styutie,  or  Christina,  re- 
ceived seventy-five  pounds  over  and 
above  her  equal  share  with  her  sisters 
and  died  unmarried  about  1728. 

Mary,  born  about  1695..  niarried  Ger- 
hard Brumbaugh,  who,  according  to  of- 
ficial records,  lived  in  Philadelphia 
county  as  late  as  1721,  but  in  1724  paid 
"taxes  in  Vincent  township,  Che-ter 
County,  Pa.  He  took  up  over  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  he 


gave  for  Brownback's  church.,  and  over 
300  acres  of  which  have  never  passed 
out  of  the  family,  but  are  still  held  under 
the  first  deed  signed  by  Penn.  Gerhard 
Brumbaugh  and  Mary  Papen,  his  wife, 
left  children:  Benjamin,  married  Eliza- 
beth Paul ;  Henry,  married  Mary  Mag- 
dalene Paul;  Elizabeth,  married  Richard 
Custer;  Anna,  married  Paul  Benner; 
Catherine,  married  Jacob  Maushower; 
Mary,  married  Frederick  Bingamon. 

Gertrude,  third  daughter  of  Heivert 
Papen  and  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse,  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Howell,  of  Germantown, 
July  19,  1721,  and  according  to  will  re- 
corded in  Book  O,  page  43.  Philadel- 
phia, had  no  children. 

Margaret,  married  Jacob  Shinier  (born 
1679;  died  Sept.  17,  1757')  and  left  six 
children:  1,  Abraham;  2,  Anthony;  3, 
Elizabeth  (married  Dickerson)  ;  4.  Mary 
(m.  Shoemaker):  5,  Catherine  (m. 
Young)  ;  6,  Sarah.  Jacob  Shiner  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  Elizabeth and 

left  7  sons.  In  the  year  1736  Jacob 
Scheimer  moved  from  Skippack  to  a 
plantation  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  South  Mountain  below  Bethlehem. 

Elizabeth,  fifth  daughter  of  Heivert 
Papen  and  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse,  mar- 
ried Jan  Jansen  Dec.  29,  1719,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia.    She  died  prior  to  1728. 

G   E.  Brou'nbacl'.    LinHvUl.     /'". 


"Unique    Protest  That   is   an    interest- 

Against  Sermon  ing  story  which  comes 
from  Germany.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  a  company  of  imperial 
troops  marched  out  of  a  religious  service 
as  a  protest  against  the  unevangelical  and 
doubt-breeding  sermon  that  was  being 
preached.  In  one  of  the  garrison  towns 
the  officers  marched  their  troops»to  the 
church  as  usual  for  the  Sunday  service. 
The  preacher  for  the  morning  happened 
to  be  a  certain  Pastor  Kraatz.  a  verv  lib- 


eral gentleman.  When  thi>  Pastor 
Kraatz  began  to    criticise  the  authorities 

for  removing  an  atheist  preacher  from 
his  pulpit  in  Cologne,  the  sturdy  soldiers 
began  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness.  And 
when  the  preacher  continued  his  apolog) 
for  unbelief  and  finally  declared  that 
"No  one  longer  believes  in  the  old  way 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.'*  the 
officers  gave  a  signal  and  the  whole  body 
of  troops  rose  to  their  feet  and  marched 
v -lit  oi  the  building. 


Genesis,  Evolution  and  Adoption  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania 

By  Christopher  Heydrick,   LL.  D.,  Franklin,   Pa. 

(Concluded  from  January  Issue) 


HILE  the  Sclnvcnkf  elder 
School  System  was  the 
first  practical  step  to- 
ward free  non-sectarian 
education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  as  an  object 
lesson,  covered  the  whole 
.ground  of  subsequent  advocacy  of  a 
State  supported  system,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  exercised  any  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  popular 
mind  outside  of  the  limited  sphere  of 
its  activities — the  districts  of  Skippack 
and  Goshenhoppen.  Its  founders  and 
supporters  were  German  immigrants, 
who  for  man)-  years  abstained  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  political  affairs. 
These  facts  sufficed  to  turn  the  faces 
of  English-speaking;  people  away  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  birth-place  of  George  Wolf,  son  of 
German  immigrants,  and  the  site  of  a 
classical  school  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  in  which  he  taught  for  some 
time,  were  less  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  of  the  Sclnvcnkf  elder 
schools,  the  curriculum  of  which  in- 
cluded, not  only  primary  studies,  but 
was  adapted  to  training  up  voting  men 
of  genius  to  become  ushers  or  assist- 
ants in  this  the  Schwenkfelder  "or 
any  other  school  in  this  county;''  and 
while  rigidly  excluding  sectarian 
teaching,  required  the  master  to  incul- 
cate divine  veneration,  philanthropv 
and  patriotism  in  the  minds  oi  the  pu- 
pils. The  conjunction  ^\  these  fea- 
tures in  an  educational  system,  it  not 
theretofore  unknown,  was  so  unusual 
at  that  time,  thai  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  Wolf  had  not  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  system,  of  which  they 
U'ere    characteristic,    and    had    not    re- 


ceived inspiration  from  it  for  the  work- 
to  which  he  devoted  the  best  years  of 
his  life. 

Although   there   were   no   legislative 
responses  to  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  six  governors  under 
the  constitution  of  1790,  in   the  broad 
and  liberal  sense  for  which  Wolf  sub- 
sequently pleaded   earnestly,   the   neg- 
lect is  not  attributable,  as  some  have 
supposed,     to    stated     indifference     ■ 
other  unworthy  motives.     There  were 
numerous    church     or     parochial     and 
other  private  schools  founded  and  sup- 
ported    by     private     munificence,     or 
maintained  by  tuition  fees  paid  by  the 
well-to-do  and  the  rich,  supplemented 
by  a  State  system  supported  by  gener- 
al   taxation    for    the    education    of    the 
children  of  the  indigent  as     a     cla>s,     as 
ordained  by  the  constitution   oi   17 
This  system,  as  improved   during  the 
administration    of    Governor    Schul 
exhibited  a  tender  regard  for  its  bei 
ficiaries.  It  required  its  administrative 
officers,  called  schoolmen,   to  superin- 
tend the  education  ot  all  poor  children 
in   their  respective   townships;   to 
rect  the  parents  to  send  such  children 
to     the     most     convenient       priv; 
schools,  to  furnish  such   children   with 
all    necessary    books    and    stationery,    to 
visit    the    schools    and    cause    the    chil- 
dren to  be  properly  taught  and  treated 
as   all   other  children    were   treated    in 
the  schools   to  which   they   should   be 
sent.      There    remained,    however, 
odious    distinction    between    rich    and 
poor    to    be    eliminated    from    the    I; 
and    From    the    records    in    which    the 
names   of    the    beneficiaries    were 
quired  to  appear. 

It    wa^   not   unnatural   that    ih< 
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ders  and  supporters  of  the  private 
schools  should  be  reluctant  to  see 
them  supported  by  a  State  system  of 
education  from  which  religious  in- 
struction should  be  excluded. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  friends  of  free 
schools.  To  put  the  new  government 
established  by  the  constitution  of 
1790  in  working  order,  required  ma- 
terial revision  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and  that  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
profoundest  thinkers  of  the  time. 
Then  came  the  era  of  internal  improve- 
ment, embracing  the  construction  of 
turnpike  roads  over  mountain  ranges 
and  through  sparsely  settled  regions 
and  unbroken  forests,  and  bridges 
across  numerous  rivers,  without  which 
there  could  be  little  or  no  communica- 
tion between  different  parts  of  the 
State.  These  works  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  canals  and  slackwater  navigation 
designed  to  connect  the  rivers,  flow- 
ing into  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
bays  with  the  Ohio  river  and  the  great 
lakes,  taxing  the  financial  resources  oi 
the  State,  including  its  credit,  to  the 
utmost  limit,  absorbed  the  attention 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  influential  people  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Nevertheless,  the  labors  of  Gover- 
nors Mifflin,  McKean  and  Findlay  and 
the  three  German  governors,  Snyder. 
Hiester  and  Schulze,  in  behalf  of  the 
rising  generations  were  educational 
and  tended  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  seed  afterward  sown  by  Wolf. 

All  measures  requiring  legislative 
action  during  the  session  of  1829-30, 
having  been  presented  by  -Governor 
Schulze  in  his  message  of  December 
19,  1829,  Governor  Wolf's  inaugural 
address  one  week  later  might,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  have  been  confined  to 
foreshadowing  in  general  terms,  the 
policy  of  his  administration,  without 
any  specific  recommendations;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  restrain 
himself     from    outlining     in     language 


that  cannot  well  be  paraphrased;  that 
system  of  education,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  to  evoke  the  noblest  ef- 
forts of  which  he  was  capable  during 
six  years.  One  year  later  he  had  a 
free  hand,  and  how  he  used  it  we  have 
seen  in  his  message  of  December  8, 
1830.  It  is  noteworthy,  that,  while 
portraying  conditions  which  may 
seem  at  this  day  to  have  demanded 
immediate  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  had  outlined  in  his  in- 
augural address  and  now  impressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  measure  enjoined  by  the  con- 
stitution and  demanded  by  the  people 
he  did  not  urge  immediate  action  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  apparent  need; 
on  the  contrary,  he  warned  the  legis- 
lature against  hasty  action.  This  mes- 
sage bore  early  fruit  in  a  report 
brought  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  N.  P.  Fetterman.  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  education,  whose 
patronymic  reveals  his  lineage,  strong- 
ly recommending  a  forward  movement 
and  with  it  submitting  a  bill  which  it 
was  said  ''might  serve  as  a  ground- 
work, to  be  improved  upon  from  time 
to  time  as  experience  might  suggest." 
Following  this  report,  as  quickly  as 
was  consistent  with  orderly  legisla- 
tive procedure,  the  law  entitled,  "An 
act  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  education''  was  enacted. 
This  law  established  a  fund  to  be  de- 
nominated a  "Common  School  Fund," 
by  assigning  thereto  certain  revenues 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  un- 
til the  interest  thereof  should  amount 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually,  after  winch  the 
teres!  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  common  schools  throughout  the 
( \  mim<  'ii\\  ealth. 

While  this  measure  ma\    bt   said  to 
have    been    literally    responsive    to    the 
governors  message,  it  fell  far  - 
harmony  with,  its  spirit  and  that  ^i  his 
inaugural  a<l ■'■  t  — .  in  that 

pU   Igt    of  part  oi  rev- 

enues, tiie  actual  establishment 
schools    would    necessarily    be    post- 
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poned  for  more  than  a  decade.    Never- 
theless,   the    governor    approved    the 
act,  pro  forma,  April  2,  1831,  only  to 
renew  his  advocacy  of  an  actual  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools  with  increas- 
ing earnestness  from  year  to  year  until 
the  final  triumph  in  1834.     An  execu- 
tive more  determined  to  have  his  own 
way  or  nothing,  than  was  Wolf,  might 
have  withheld  approval  of   the   disap- 
pointing measure  with  no  resultant  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  which  he  had  ad- 
vocated, but  with  an  embitterment  of 
the  strife  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  an  apparent   truce.     On   the   other 
hand,   the   gradual   accumulation   of   a 
fund  which  could  not  be  applied  to  its 
ultimate  object  for  many  years  would 
leave  the  private  schools  in  enjoyment 
of    State    patronage    for    education    of 
poor   children,   and   at   the   same   time 
encourage  the   friends  of  free   schools 
in    further    persistence.      It    seems    to 
have  had  that  effect  upon   Wolf  him- 
self.    When  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber,   1831,   he   spoke   of   the   establish- 
ment of  the  fund  as  cause  for  no  or- 
dinary measure  of  gratification,  and  as 
one    step    toward    the    intellectual    re- 
generation   of    the    State.      It   proved, 
however,  to  have  been  a  halting  step, 
in     actual     legislation,     although     the 
House  of  Representatives  appeared  to 
have   been    in    hearty    sympathy    with 
the  views  of  the  governor,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  his  message  passed  a  reso- 
lution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission  to  "collect   information,   facts 
and  knowledge  relating  to  the  subject 
of   education   and   report   to   the   next 
session  of  the  legislature  for  examina- 
tion  and    final    action    thereon."      The 
Senate  refusing  to  concur  in  this  reso- 
lution, nothing  came  of  it,  although  we 
may    infer    from    the    message   of    De- 
cember 6,   1832.  that  the   Mouse  com- 
mittee on  education  made  an  independ- 
ent  report  in   harmony  with   the   gov- 
ernor's repeated  recommendations.  The 
laws  of  1831-2  are  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education;  the  same  i<  true  nf 
the  laws  ci  1832-3. 

With  no  more  before  us  than  the  es- 


tablishment of  an  unavailable   fund,  the 

refusal  of  the   Senate  to  concur   in   the 
House  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  collect  something — any- 
thing  to   illuminate   the   senatorial   mind 
and  the  negative  evidence  of  legislative 
inaction,  during  two  years,  furnished  by 
the    annual    volumes     called     Pamphlet 
Laws,  we  might  well  inquire :  What  en- 
couragement  had   the   parents   of   three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  entirely  un- 
educated   children    for    whose    education 
no  provision  had  been  made,  to  hope  that 
their  children  would  ever  be  enabled 
compete    in    the    activities    of    life    upon 
equal   terms   with   the   children   of   their 
more  fortunate  neighbors.       What     en- 
couragement   had    the    unofficial    patriot 
and  philanthropist  to  hope   for  an  intel- 
lectual   and    moral    improvement    in    the 
constantly    increasing    accessions    to    the 
ranks  of  citizenship.     What   encourage- 
ment had  Wolf  to  sound  his  bugle-call  to 
action   when   he   sat   down    to   write   his 
ever  memorable  message  of  December  4, 
1833,  an(l  declared  to  the  recalcitrant  Se- 
nate as  well  as  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives:     "It   is    time    fellow    citizens 
that  the  character  of  our  state  should  be 
redeemed    from   the    state   of   supine:     3 
and    indifference."      It    is    true    that    the 
House  of  Representatives   was   and    f 
sometime  had  been  in  sympathy  with  his 
views,  but  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  it  was  powerless.     It  is  also  true 
that  there  were  here  and  there,  now  and 
then   patriotic,   public   spirited   and   phil- 
anthropic   individuals,    and    ass   ciations 
of   limited   membership   who    recogui 
the  need  and  advocated  the  establishment 
of  some  improved  system  of  education, 
else  there  would   have  been   neither  pri- 
vate  schools,  nor  the  system  ordained  b> 
the  Constitution  i^i  171.0.  for  tlu    - 
tion  of  the  poor,  but  there  was  no  state- 
wide   movement    for    concentrati 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
as   Wolf  advocated.      T\ v 
tion  of  each  of  his  six  : 
der  the  Constitution  oi  1 ) 
point  strong] 
of  ihcm   Uokll;    and  pla 
favor  oi  the  elimiri  . 
tion  between  rich  and  p< 
Wc  a ■  -.    ■        •' 
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of  at  least  an  incipient  growth  of  public 

opinion  against  the  perpetuation  'of  that 
-distinction  early  in  Wolf's  administration. 
He  asserts  emphatically  in  his  message  of 
December  8.  1830.  that  public  opinion  de- 
mands the  establishment  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  system  of  education. 
Whence  and  how  did  he  ascertain  the 
fact  so  asserted,  and  substantial!}'  re- 
peated in  two  later  messages,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  other  mode  of 
ascertainment  we  must  presume  that  he 
ascertained  it  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
public,  and  his  repeated  assertions  lend 
probability  to  a  statement,  otherwise  un- 
vouched.  of  a  writer  in  "Pennsylvania 
Colonial  and  Federal."'  that  upon  his  in- 
duction to  office  ''He  opened  an  office 
for  the  transaction  of  business  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Capitol,  threw  aside  all 
forms  of  exclusiveness  which  might  hin- 
der the  approach  of  the  people,  and  by 
daily  contact  with  legislators  and  other 
public  men  enforced  the  duty  of  action 
to  remove  this  stain  (want  of  a  common 
school  system")  from  the  common- 
wealth." It  is  probable  that  in  such  free 
parliaments  he  talked  quite  as  earnestly 
as  he  wrote,  with  little  or  no  disputation 
on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  from  which 
-we  would  naturally  infer  a  favorable 
growth  of  public  opinion. 

But  Wolf  had  better  encouragement 
than  public  opinion  on  December  4,  1833, 
to  make  his  final  appeal  for  immediate 
action  ;  he  had  his  own  strong  convictions 
of  duty,  an  encouragement  that  has  ever 
moved  men  to  the  noblest  deeds  of  their 
lives,  supplemented  by  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  contemplation  of  the  beneficent 
results  which  seemed  to  him  certain  to 
flow  from  "an  enlarged,  liberal  and  ex- 
tensive intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment capable  of  elevating  the  under- 
standing above  the  degrading  influences 
of  the  passions  and  the  deceptive  delu- 
sions that  mask  the  infamy  ^)i  crime." 

The  sequel  proves  that  Wolf  did  not 
overestimate  the  favorable  growth  of 
public  opinion  or  the  persuasive  influence 
of  the  facts  and  conditions  which  he  had, 
during  four  previous  years,  continuous!) 
pressed  upon  public  as  well  as  legislative 
attention,     when   on     December  4.    1833 


he  declared  to  the  recalcitrant  Senate  as 
well  as  to  the  House  of  Representati . 
"It  is  time,  fellow  citiz.ens,  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  state  should  be  redeemed 
from  the  state  of  supineness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  its  most  important  interest,  the 
education  of  its  citizens."  That  growth 
had  a  reflex  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  legislature  then  assembled.  In  each 
branch  there  were  some  earnest  advo- 
cates of  education,  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole,  the  body  was  ready  10  respond  to 
the  governor's  invitation  and  solicitation. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Samuel 
Buck,  a  Senator  from  Philadelphia,  mov- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  "joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
digesting  a  general  system  of  education 
for  the  Commonwealth."  whereby  he 
practically  made  himself  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  Douse  promptly  con- 
curred adding:  "who  are  instructed  to 
report  as  early  as  possible  by  bill  or  other- 
wise." The  committee  so  authorized,  con- 
sisting of  five  Senators  and  seven  mem- 
bers ox  the  House,  among  whom  was 
James  Thompson  of  Venango  Count), 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  committee 
went  to  work  immediately,  and  by  the 
first  day  of  February,  1834,  had  collected 
the  "mass  of  valuable  information"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Governor's  mes>agv  of 
December  2.  1S34.  and  submitted  there- 
with a  bill  entitled  "  \n  Act  to  Establish 
a  General  System  of  Education  by  Com- 
mon Schools."  Authorship  of  that  bill 
is  ascribed  to  Senator  Breck  in  Wicker- 
sham's  history  and  in  IVnn'a  Colonial  and 
Federal  without  citation  oi  authority 
therefor.  \o  record  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  appears  to  have  been 
kept;  there  is.  however,  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  industry  and  zeal  ivh\  Mr.  Breck's 
part  in  the  collection  of  information  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  committee  and 
that  the  report  ami  bill  submitted  there- 
with were  the  work  <>i  his  hand,  but  who- 
ever, remembering  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  several  members  oi  such 
committees  are  equal,  shall  read  a  me 
morial  oi  Chief  Justice  Thompson,  am! 
the  supporting  address  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent   judsyes  and  lawvers 
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Pennsylvania  printed  in  Volume  ~'i  of 
Penna.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  pp. 
X1I-XXV11,  and  glance  at  his  judicial 
opinions  contained  in  forty  volumes  of 
the  same  series  of  reports,  may  conclude 
that  Thompson  probably  carefully  read 
and  considered  all  the  information  before 
the  committee  and  patiently,  and  respect- 
fully listened  to  all  that  his  colleagues 
had  to  say  and  then  courteously  ex- 
pressed his  own  views  and  carefully  and 
with  some  minuteness  of  detail  outlined 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  bill  which 
he  thought  ought  to  be  recommended  to 
the  legislature  for  enactment,  and  that 
his  views  so  expressed  were  accepted  as 
the  consensus  of  the  committee,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  reported.  That  bill  was 
promptly  acted  upon  by  the  House  and 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
there  being  but  one  dissent  in  that  body ; 
three  weeks  later  the  Senate  concurred — 
only  three  of  its  members  voting  in  the 
negative.  The  governor's  approval  fol- 
lowed as  quickly  as  the  bill  could  be 
transcribed  and  presented  to  him. 

That  the  work  thus  concluded  was 
wisely  .md  well  done  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  statute  law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  generally,  has  been 
marked  or  marred  by  frequent  changes, 
the  essential  features  of  this  law  and  of 
facts  accomplished  pursuant  to  its  direc- 
tions abide  after  sixty  years'  trial  of  their 
utility,  as  the  substratum  of  the  common 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of 
its  provisions,  especially  those  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  referendum  and  incident  there- 
to, are  no  longer  primed  in  the  digests 
and  other  legal  publications,  not  because 
they  have  been  repealed  but  because  their 
purpose  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
establishment  oi  a  system  the  overthrow 
of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  either  de- 
sired or  feared.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  a  synopsis  of  such  provisions  may 
not  be  inappropriate  here. 

The  act  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
constitutional  injunction  relative  to  its 
subject,  and  a  recital  that 

"The  common  school  fund  established  by  the 
act  of  April  2,  1831,  will  on  the  fourth  day 
of  April  (then)  next  amount  to  $546. 563.7-. 
and   will    soon    reach    two    millions   of   dollnrs. 


when    it    will    produce   at    five    per   cent,    ail 
tcrest  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollar.,  : 
ally,    and    that    provision    should    be    mad 
law  for  tiie  distribution  of  the  benefits  c 
fund   to   the   pee  pie   of   the    redeem 
of  riie   commonwealth/' 

It  is  then  enacted  : 

That  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
every     other    county    in     this     t 
-hail    each    term    a   bchool    division    and    I 
every    township,    ward    and    borough    in    tl 
same    school    division    should    each    fori 
school  district  and  have  a  competent   nui 
of  common  schools  for  the  education  of 
child    within    the    limits    thereof    w' 
apply  either  in  person  or  by  his  .rem. 

guardian    or    next    friend    for    admi.-- 
instruction. 

That  the  sheriri   of  each  county  should   [ 
thirty    days'     notice    by    proclamation    to 
citizens    of    each    school    district    to    hoi' 
election    en    the    third    Friday    i:i     S 
1834,  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner  oi  b 
ing    elections    of    supervisors,    constables    an 
town  councils,   to  choose  three  citizen;  of 
respective    school    district    to    serve    a5    school 
directors;    and    that    on    the    day    of    the    : 
annual  election   of  supervisors,  constables 
town    councils,    and    annually    thereafter 
school    directors    to    serve    three   years    s: 
be  elected  in  each  school  district  a:  :he  places 
and    in    the    manner    aforesaid,    the    respect 
sheriffs   giving  notice  as   in   the  f.rst   ins: 
.That  school  directors  elected  should  meet 
their  respective  districts  within  ten  days  after 
their  election,  choose  out  oi  their  ow 
president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  a  joint  meeting  oi  one  delegate  fr 
each  board  of  directors  in  the   respective 
vision,  and  divide  themselves  into  three  class 
one  thereof  to  serve  one  year,  another  to  .- 
two  years  and  the  third  to  serve  three  years, 
so    tiiat    one-third    oi    each    board    should 
elected    annually. 

That    on    the    first    Tuesday    in    November.. 
1834,   and  on   the   first   Monday  in    May  am 
ally    thereafter,    there    should    be    held    at    the 
court    house    in    each    school    division    a    j 
meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  and 
delegate   from  each   board   of   school   dire.-: 
in   the   respective   school   division    in    in 
should  be  decided  !>--  a  yea  and  nay  vot< 
which    a    record    should   be   kept    by  1 
missioners.  whether  a  tax  for  the   . -•    1 
oi   each   district   should    be   levieu.   not 
amount    than    double    the    funds    which 
be    furnished   to   the   division   out 
appropriation    in    aid    of   common    schools 
cepting  this   act;    and   that,    if    so   dctermii 
the   tax   should   should  be  apportioned  am 
the  several  districts,  and  levied  and   ( 
as   canity   rate<   were   apportioned,    levied    .. 
collected:     Provided,    that    if    a    majority 
any    joint     delegate     meeting    should     decide* 
against  such  tax  lew.  then  the  dis       I 
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delegates  voted  in  the  negative  should,  tor 
that  year,  be  entitled  to  no  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  act,  but  the  whole  amount 

of  the  money  to  which  the  division  would 
have  been  entitled  had  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gate meeting  voted  in  favor  oi  a*  tax  levy 
should  go  to  the  district  or  districts  wh  asc 
delegate  or  delegates  voted  in  favor  of  the 
tax  levy,  in  the  ratio  of  their  taxable  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  the  amount  of  tax  which 
should  be  raised  in  such  district  or  districts 
voting  in  the  affirmative  should  be  fixed  by 
the  majority  of  their  delegates.  If  in  any 
division  no  district  should  vote  in  favor  of  a 
tax,  then  the  money  to  which  such  division 
or  some  one  or  more  districts  therein  might 
have  entitled  itself  or  themselves,  should  re- 
main in  the  state  treasury  for  tlie  use  of  such 
division  or  divisions  for  the  term  of  two 
years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  after 
which  time,  if  such  division  or  divisions  or 
any  part  thereof  should  not  vote  in  favor  of 
a  tax  levy,  the  money  should  go  to  such  other 
division  as  should  in  whole  or  in  part,  have 
voted  in  favor  of  a  tax  levy. 

That  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  system  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
to  the  system  established  by  this  act  the  laws 
relating  to  the  former  should  remain  in  force 
in  counties  wdiose  delegate  meetings  might 
decide  against  a  tax  levy  under  this  act,  but 
tax  levied  upon  districts  in  such  counties 
whose  delegates  should  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative in  such  meeting,  should  be  refunded 
to  them  and  treated  as  so  much  of  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  them  to  entitle  them  to  the 
"benefits   of   this   act. 

That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors 'to  determine  the  number  of  schools 
to  be  opened,  to  provide  suitable  buildings,  to 
appoint  capable  teacherc  at  liberal  salaries,  to 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  to 
visit  by  two  or  more  of  their  number  every 
school  in  their  respective  districts  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  and  cause  the  result  of  their 
visits  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
board;  and  they  mis<ht  join  manual  labor 
with   intellectual  and  moral   instruction. 

That  the  several  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
should  appoint  two  competent  citizens  of  each 
district  in  their  respective  counties  whose  du- 
ties were  to  examine  teachers  as  to  their  qual- 
ifications, make  inciuiry  as  to  their  moral 
character  and  conduct,  visit  the  schools,  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  thereof  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  make  full 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth whose  duty  was  to  exercise  general 
superintendence  of  all  the  schools,  and  make 
reports  of  their  condition  to  the  legislature, 
with  estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditure  of 
money  and  plans  for  improvement  of  the 
system.  $75,000  were  thereby  appropriated 
out  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  year  18.^5 
which  amount  should  be  annually  appropriated 
until  the  fund  should  yield  an  interest  of 
$roo.ooo  annually  when  that  sum  should  be 
-distributed    each    year    among    the    school    di- 


vision.-, created  by  the  adoption  of  this  act. 
Authorization  by  a  majority  of  any  joint 
delegate  meeting  of  a  local  tax  not  le^s  in 
amount  than  double  the  funds  which  the 
county  might  receive  out  of  the  state  ap] 
priation  was  deemed  an  adoption  or  accep- 
tance of  the  law  by  the  entire  county;  and  the 
affirmative  votes  of  the  minority  in  such  meet- 
ing when  the  majority  decided  against  such 
authorization  was  deemed  an  acceptance  of 
the  law  by  the  minority  districts  and  secured 
to  them  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

The  principle  of  this  law  having  so 
won  its  way  to  popular  favor  as  to  com- 
mand an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  the  require! 
sanction,  by  the  people,  of  its  embodiment 
in  legislative  expression  was  assured. 
Nevertheless  the  first  two  elections  of 
school  directors  to  whom  the  important 
duty  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  law. 
and,  in  case  of  acceptance,  installing  the 
new  system,  were  assigned,  fell  upon 
evil  times. 

Dr.  Wickersham  devoted  several  pages 
of  his  history,  largely,  to  a  depiction  of 
What,  if  he  was  not  unaccountably  de- 
ceived, mtist  have  been  a  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind  and  conscience. 
According  to  his  account  the  exciting 
cause  of  controversies  said  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  disruption  of  family,  church 
and  social  ties  and  business  connections 
and  the  creation  of  enmities  between 
individuals  and  families  that  outlasted 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties  concerned  wa< 
the  law  itself,  upon  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  which  the  people  were  to  vote, 
indirectly  in  the  election  of  school  direc- 
tors to  whom  was  assigned  the  impoi 
duty  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  law  ; 
''The  obscurity  of  its  provisions,  the  im- 
practicable character  of  others,  and  the 
clumsv  method  provided  for  its  accep- 
tance, which  no  amount  oi  zeal  coul  1 
make  popular."  As  opposed  to  the  law 
on  these  grounds  he  enumerates  the 
churches,  the  people  of  German  lesc 
"the  rich  arrayed  against  the  poor,  and 
the  conservative  element  generally." 

The  physical  phenomena  revta'ed  in 
this  picture  are  significant  of  a  partizan 
frenzv  aroused  by  a  skillful  and  ag§ 
sive  leader  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
or  for  that  of  a  party  or  cult,  temporarily 
dethroning  reason,  rather  than  a  deliher- 
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ate  reversal  of  the  concurrent  judgment 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  that  according  to  a 
biographical  sketch  contained  in  his  book, 
the  historian  was  not  more  than  ten  years 
old  in  1835,  and  could  not  have  had  suffi- 
cient personal  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
1834  and  1835  to  warrant  his  statements 
concerning  them,  and  that  he  refers  to 
no  cotemporaneous  writings,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  public  are] lives  and  other 
authentic  contemporaneous  writings  to 
test  his  accuracy.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
the  law  which  he  condemns  in  his  hands 
when  he  wrote,  and  the  readers  may  find 
it  in  almost  any  large  law  library,  or  the 
libraries  of  many  of  the  older  Pennsyl- 
vania lawyers,  a  volume  labeled  "Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  1833-4,"  if  he  shall,  very 
properly,  prefer  his  own  examination  of 
the  full  text  of  the  law  as  published  in  an 
authorised  volume,  to  any  synopsis  of  its 
provisions,  or  the  opinion  of  another  per- 
son as  to  its  merits.  But  the  best  answer 
to  the  historian's  criticism  of  the  law  as 
productive  of  the  deplorable  conditions 
which  he  described  is  the  action  of  the 
people  pursuant  to  its  provisions. 

In  Governor  Wolf's  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1834,  presumably  written  be- 
fore many  reports  of  the  action  of  the 
November  delegate  meetings  could  have 
reached  the  Capitol,  there  is  evidence  of 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  taking 
the  first  step  toward  inauguration  of  the 
school  system  and  on  the  same  page  on 
which  the  historian  declares  "No  amount 
of  zeal  could  make  popular  the  clumsy 
method  by  which  districts  were  to  decide 
whether  they  would  accept  the  system  or 
otherwise,"  is  printed  a  table,  without 
date  or  reference  to  the  source  whence  it 
was  compiled,  but  which,  from  its  con- 
text may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made 
up  from  reports  of  the  November,  1834. 
delegate  meetings,  showing  that  of  966 
school  districts  voting  502  had  accepted 
the  law,  and  264  has  rejected  it  ;  while  in 
the  governor's  message  of  December  2, 
1835.  it  appears  that  of  0,07  districts  from 
which  reports  had  then  been  received,  536 
had  accepted  and  371  had  rejected  the 
law,"  and  that  reports  were  daily  arriv- 
ing   at    the    secretarv's    office.        In    the 


presence  of  this  evidence  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  districts  reporling  within  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  ap- 
parently, found  not  only  that  free 
"from  obscurity,  impracticability 
clumsiness/'  but  that  the  system  was  de- 
sirable, and  that  the  remaining  forty  per 
cent,  had,  without  known  difficulty  or 
blundering,  been  able  to  act,  if  not 
at  least  in  strict  conformity  with  its  pro- 
visions, the  reader  may  inquire,  what  in- 
fluence diverted  the  minority  districts 
from  attainment  of  that  which  had  so 
recently  been  the  desire  of  the  whole 
people  as  represented  by  their  legislature. 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  gubernatorial  term  was  to  expire 

eighteen  months  after  the  enactment  of 
the  free  school  law.  A  feud  in  the 
Democratic  party  resulted  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  George  Wolf  and  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg  as  rival  candidates  of  the 
respective  factions  of  that  party  to  suc- 
ceed the  former  in  the  executive  office  : 
and  the  anti-masons  under  the  leadership 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  Joseph  Ritner. 
an  amiable  gentleman  without  known 
opinions  on  the  free  school  question,  as 
their  candidate,  were  preparing  to  dis- 
pute the  succession  with  the  other  two 
candidates.  A  free  school  system,  such 
as  was  established  by  the  act  of  April  1. 
1834,  had  been  an  "administration  meas- 
ure" during  six  years,  as  is  evinced  by 
every  inaugural  address,  and  every 
annual  message  during  that  period.  Con- 
sequently, as  practical  politics  goes,  what- 
ever might  discredit  the  author  and  pro- 
moter of  that  measure  wotdd  t^  the  like 
extent  prejudice  undiscriminating  minds 
against  the  measure  itself,  and.  the  park- 
in power.  Conversely  a  defeat  of  the 
bill  for  the  law  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  established  by  it.  before  it  -' 
go  into  full  and  successful  * 
would  deprive  the  promoter  and  his 
party  of  any  prestige  that  might  other- 
wise accrue  to  them.  Herein  \va< 
practical  politician's  opportunity  I 
his  tire  from  two  different  coigns  oi  \  . 
tage :  selecting  for  his  own  : 
lie-  the  one  which  might  seem  to  him 
most  auspicious,  while  making  his  hre 
from    the    other    by    means    that 
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promise  to  ward  off  the  odium  likely  to 
accrue  from  opposition  to  a  meritorious 
and  popular  measure. 

Following  the  governor's  ever  memor- 
able plea  for  prompt  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject then  engaging  all  minds;  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  report  and  bill 
upon  that  subject,  responsive  to  the 
governor's  plea,  had  been  printed,  and 
while  copies  thereof  were,  presumably 
lying  upon  the  members'  desks  Stevens 
gingerly  opened  the  anti-mason  campaign 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives (February  10,  1834),  by  moving 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Free  Masonry.  Following  this 
motion  at  short  intervals  during  that  ses- 
sion and  the  next  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  petitions,  motions  and  com- 
mittee reports  bitterly  assailing  Free 
masonry  were  presented  by  different 
members  of  the  House — more  than  one- 
third  thereof  by  Stevens,  who,  ten  days 
later,  viz:  March  20,  just  one  week  be- 
fore the  free  school  bill  was  to  be,  and 
was  put  on  its  passage,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  whom  all  these  petitions 
had  been  reported,  read  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  a  lengthy  report  in  which  the 
petitions  are  referred  to  as  charging  that 
"the  masonic  fraternity  is  associated  for 
purposes  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  freeman ;  that  they  are  bound  to- 
gether by  secret  obligations  and  oaths, 
illegal,  immoral  and  blasphemous,"  and 
after  referring  to  the  committee's  failure 
to  obtain  subpoenas  for  witnesses,  it  is 
stated  that  "it  was  particularly  desired 
and  intended  that  the  governor  should 
become  a  witness/'  and  then  it  is  adroitly 
insinuated  that  the  governor,  members 
of  his  cabinet  and  some  of  the  judges 
had  been  and  were  continuously  guilty  of 
the  most  heinous,  malfeasances  and  mis- 
feasances in  the  exercise  of  their  official 
functions. 

The  industry  of  Stevens'  eulogists  has 
not  discovered  that  he,  at  any  time 
before  the  free  school  law  was  under 
consideration  by  the  legislature,  mani- 
fested the  slightest  interest  in  its  subject. 


When,  however,  that  law  was  on  una! 
passage  in  the  House,  after  sixty  of  the 
one  hundred  constituting  the  active  mem- 
ber-hip of  that  body  had  voted  "Aye," 
and  but  one  "Nay,"  and  when  his  vote 
could  not  affect  its  result,  he  joined  the 
chorus  ui  "Yeas;"  the  remaining  thirty - 
one.  The  full  anti-masonic  strength, 
excepting  Stevens  not  voting, — whether 
present  or  absent  the  journal  doe-  not 
indicate. 


Apparently  decisive  as  the  vote  in  the 
House  was — and  that  in  the  Senate  war 
little  less  so — it  remained,  as  provided  by 
the  law,  for  the  people  to  determine,  in 
the    election    of    six    school    directors    in 
each   of    the    nine    hundred    and    eighty- 
seven    districts    outside    of    Philadelphia 
and  by  their  action  through  delegate- 
be   appointed    by   the    respective    boards, 
whether   they   would   accept   the   law   or 
reject    it.        So    astute    a    politician    a- 
Stevens  was,  could    not   fail  to  contem- 
plate the  probable  influence  in  the  coming, 
gubernatorial    campaign    of    nearly    six 
thousand  men  selected  with  reference  to 
their  fitness   for  the  office  of  school  di- 
rectors, and  therefore,  naturally  inclined 
to  magnify  the  office  and  think  favorably 
of  the  man  whose  service  had  contributed 
largely   to   its   creation.     The   vote   upon. 
the  enactment   oi   the  law    furnished   no 
evidence  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
sutfered  materially  from  the  anti-masonic 
attack   upon   Wolf;   counting  all   of   the 
members  of  the  House  who  sat  sullenly 
in  their  seats  or  had  absented  them-elve< 
when  the  roll  was  called,  as  anti-masons. 
and  as  fairly  representative  of  the  people 
who  elected  them,  it  must  have  been  ap- 
parent that   Ritner  could  not  be  elected 
unless   some   new  element   should   be  in- 
jected into  the  campaign.     Nothing  au- 
thentic that  has  come  down  to  us  respect- 
ing his  conduct  in  this  campaign  indicates 
that  he  was  other  than  a  quiescent  and 
receptive   candidate.      The   managers   of 
his  campaign  were,  however,  apparently 
equal   to   the   emergency.       The   House 
Journal   of    1834-5    shows   that   petit:   ns 
for  repeal  of  the  school  law  began  to  be 
showered    upon    the    legislature    on    the 
second    day    oi    the    session,    when    Mr. 
Xfiddleswarth  presented  a     petition 
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such  repeal  followed  the  next  day  by  Mr. 
Reigart  presenting  three  like  petitions. 
These  gentlemen  were  among  the  most 
prominent  and  able  members  of  the  anti- 
masonic  part}- ;  the  former  becoming 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1836  when  the 
anti-masons  had  acquired  ascendency; 
and  the  latter  appearing  as  leader  of  the 
anti-free  school  men  in  the  struggle  to  be 
presently  noticed.  Open  hostility  to  the 
law  having  been  thus  inaugurated  peti- 
tions for  its  repeal  continued  to  be  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  legislature  almost  daily 
concurrently  with  a  continuation  of  the 
attacks  upon  free-masonry  inaugurated 
by  Stevens  early  in  the  preceding  ses- 
sion until  the  number  had  become  so 
great  that  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  managers  that  it  might  be  useful  to 
have  them  counted  and  report  thereof 
made  to  the  House  by  its  Committee  on 
Education,  to  whom  they  had  been  re- 
ferred as  presented.  The  count  was 
accordingly  ordered  on  Feby.  26,  '35,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Uhlrich,  nem.  con.  That 
committee  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
petitions;  and  numerous  propositions 
looking  to  repeal  or  emasculation  of  the 
law  were  then  pending  in  the  Senate. 
These  facts  seem  to  have  been  over- 
looked at  the  moment  but  on  the  next 
day  Feby.  27,  Mr.  Krause  moved  a  reso- 
lution for  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee with  specific  instructions,  enlarged 
on  motion  of. Mr.  Stevens,  which  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  nam.  con.  and  it  was 
ordered  that  "Krauze.  Stevens.  Reed. 
Hereington  and  Kerr  be  the  committee.*' 
The  committee  reported  promptly, 
March  17,  US35,  that  there  were  558 
petitions  for  repeal  of  the  law  with  an 
aggrc&;de  of  31,998  names  subscribed; 
50  petitions  for  modification  only,  with 
2,684  names  subscribed  ;  and  66  names 
"subscribed  by  making  a  mark;"  among 
the  counties  from  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  petitions  was  sent  were  Berks 
County.  6$  petitions  with  ■  3.674  nair.es 
subscribed;  Lancaster  County  following 
with  82  petitions  with  3,122  names;  from 
Adams  County  there  were  16  petitions  for 
repeal  with  550  names,  and  from  the 
larger  and  more  populous  county  oi 
Washington    there    were   but    three   peti- 


tions with  484  names;  from  ten  other 
counties  139  petitions  with  an  aggregate 
of  874  names  subscribed  was  received. 
The  number  of  petitions  and  petitioners 
from  the  remaining  counties  do  not 
materially  change  the  proportion  of 
either  to  the  entire  citizenship  of  the 
Commonwealth,  from  that  inferable 
from  the  detail>  already  given.  Conclud- 
ing their  report  the  committee  say: 

"Although  the  number  who  have  petiti< 
for  the  repeal  is  deplorably  large  ye:  it  is 
a    small    minority    of    the    whole    numbi  r 

voters  in  tiie  Commonwealth  ':  *  *  7 
who  ask  for  a  modification  only  arc  2 
Those  who  have   deemed   it   nee  re- 

menstrate  against  the  rcneai  2.573.     The  com- 
mittee  were   pained  to   find  among  those 
deem  a  general   system  of  education   unneces- 
sary, and  ask  for  the  repeal,  there  are  66  who 
are  unable  to  write  their  own  name-,  and 
attached     their     signatures     by     making     I 
marks,   and   according   to   the  best   condus 
to  which  the  committee  could  arrive  m   re  : 
ten   out    of   every    hundred    oi    the   pet 
names   appear   to   have   been   written   by   other 
hands    than    their    own.      Whether    this    arose 
from    inability   to   write   their   own   names 
committee  do  not   feel  called  on  to  determine 
"c     :|:     *     and    the   great   mass   or  them   are    - 
illegibly    written    as    to    afford    the    itr   ng   - 
evidence   of   the   deplorable   disregard    s:>    I   rig 
paid  by  the  legislature  to  the  constitution  ' 
junction  t<>  establish  a  general  system  of 
cation." 

Evidently    the    free-school    men    were 
not  caught  napping  when  they  acquie-ce  i 
in    Krause's    resolution    for    subsl 
of   a   special   committee   in   place   oi   the 
Committee    on    Kdncation    to    which    tl 
count  and   report  of  the  number  of  pe- 
titions,   for    repeal    had    been    referrt 
Whether  under  the  resolution  the 
committee    was   to  he   appointed   by 
Speaker  or  elected  by  the  House  does  n 
appear    unless   by    inference    from    le« 
iative  practice;  but  that   was  immatei 
since    it     was    reasonably    certain    that 

neither  would  so  constitute  tK  co 

that  its   report  would  he   col 
bitter    hostility    to    the    free-school 
manifested     since     the    opening    oi    the 
political  campaign.     The  first  and  second 
places  in  the  committee  were  conce  ted  to 
Krause.    mover    oi    the    resolution    . 
Stevens,  mover  oi    the    amendment, 
the  majority  were  tried  and  true  friei 
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of  the  law,  and  their  report  was  written 
by  the  last  named  member — Kerr,  of 
Allegheny — Krausc  submitting  a  minori- 
ty report  in  which,  without  disputing  any 
fact-  stated  by  the  majority,  it  is  argued 
that  the  weight  of  the  petitions  is  in  the 
number  of  names  subscribed,  and  that 
they  might  have  been  signed  by  au- 
thorized persons,  and  in  a  hurry. 

While  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
kept  on  the  number  of  petitions  for  repeal 
of  the  law  the  Senate  was  perturbed  by 
the  introduction  and  discussion  of  a 
number  of  discordant  propositions,  one 
of  which  passed  that  body  March  19, 
under  the  title  "An  Act  making  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis,  and 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1834,  entitled,"  etc. ;  and  presented  to  the 
House  the  same  day  for  concurrence, 
where  it  was  immediately  read  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
who  five  clays  later  reported  it  as  com- 
mitted. The  next  step  is  recorded  in 
the  Journal  p.  866  in  these  words : 

"Now,  April  10,  1835,  agreeably  to  order 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  Air.  Reed  of  Bedford,  in  the  chair, 
on  the  bill  from  the  Senate  No.  375,  entitled 
An  act  making  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  gratis,  and  to  repeal  the  act  of 
first  of  April,  1834,  entitled  An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  education  by  common 
schools;. and  after  some  time  the  Speaker  re- 
sumed the  chair  and  the  chairman  reported 
the  bill  with  amendments." 

A  diligent  search  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  amendments  of  the  Senate  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole; 
but  it  is  inferable  from  the  proceedings 
recorded  under  date  April  11,  18^5,  that 
the  bill  had  been  amended  in  committee 
of  the  whole  by  striking  therefrom  all 
that  followed  the  enacting  clause,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  substantially  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  first  four  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  the 
next  dav,  to  be  found  in  the  act  "of  April 
15,  P.  L.  1834-5,  p.  3r>5- 

The  Senate  bill  having  been  thus 
amended  Mr.  Reigart  on  the  next  dav 
offered  successively  these  several  amend- 
ments to  the  first  section  ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance bv  striking  therefrom  all   follow- 


ing the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in 
Lieu  of  the  words  to  be  stricken  out  words 
intended  to  establish  a  system  of  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  as  a  cla^s,  with  a  pro- 
viso in  respect  to  districts  which  had  ac- 
cepted the  law  of  1834,  which  was  re- 
jected by  56  Xays  to  35  "Seas ;  in  the 
second  instance  by  striking  out  as  before 
and  inserting  words  intended  to  repeal 
the  act  of  1834;  whereupon  Mr.  Bidlack 
moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking 
therefrom  the  word  "repeal,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "suspended  for  three 
years,"  which  was  disagreed  to ;  and  on 
the  question:  will  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  ?  the  Xays  were  54  and  the 
Yeas  37 ;  in  the  third  instance  by  striking 
out  as  before  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the 
words  to  be  stricken  out,  the  words : 
''The  operation  of  the  act  entitled  An 
Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation by  common  schools,"  passed  1st 
April,  1834,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
suspended  until  the  third  Friday  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1838.  Which  was  re- 
jected by  50  Nays  to  38  Yeas. 

The  House  having,  by  safe  majorities 
of  its  entire  membership  present  and 
voting,  steadfastly  refused  to  make  any 
concessions  to  the  opponents  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  1831,  subsequent  to  its 
enactment,  Mr.  Reigart  apparently  con- 
vinced that  farther  controversy  would  be 
fruitless,  abandoned  the  contest,  and  the 
House  now  proceeded  with  little  inter- 
ruption, to  the  further  consideration  of 
the  amended  Senate  bill.  The  only  hitch 
worthy  of  notice  occurring  when  an 
amendment  of  the  first  section  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  adding  to  the  enumer- 
ation of  subjects  oi  taxation  for  support 
of  the  school  system  the  words  "and  on 
all  posts  of  profits,  professions,  trades. 
speculations  or  callings  not  exceeding 
three  times  the  amount  assessed  on  the 
same  for  county  purposes/'  which  hiving 
been  adopted,  and  a  tier  the  evening 
recess  re-considered.  Mr.  Stei  [is  II  I 
to  amend  the  same  by  striking  therefrom 
"three  times"  and  inserting  in  lie 
oi  "one  and  one-half  times,"  which  was 
adopted  by  45  Yeas  to  40  Kays.  There- 
after a  number  oi  less  important  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  rejected.     The 
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first  section  as  amended  was  agreed  to 
by  55  Yeas  to  34  Nays ;  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  sections  were  considered 
and  agreed  to ;  and  three,  new  sections 
numbered  respectively  5,  6  and  7  were 
added,  (see  P.  L.  1834-5  p.  365);  the 
title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  Supple- 
ment to  the  act  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  education  by  common  schools 
passed  the  first  day  of  April,  1834.  The 
rule  which  prohibited  the  reading  of  bills 
twice  on  the  same  day  was  dispensed 
with  by  65  Yeas  to  21  Nays,  and  the 
bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  011  the 
question  "Shall  the  same  pass?"  the 
Yeas  were  57,  and  the  Nays  30,  and  it 
was  ''ordered  that  the  clerk  return  the 
same  to  the  Senate  and  request  their  con- 
currence in  the  amendments  thereto  by 
the  House." 

The  amended  bill  was  returned  to  the 
Senate.  Monday  April  13.  The  Senate 
spent  that  day  and  the  next  considering 
amendments  of  the  House  amendments 
to  be  proposed  to  the  House.  Therefore 
the  most  part  involved  restoration  of 
provisions  of  the  original  Senate  bill  for 
education  of  the  poor  gratis,  and  were 
"non-concurred  in"  by  the  House  and 
subsequently  "receded  from"  by  the 
Senate ;  one  of  no  importance  was  "con- 
curred in"  by  the  House;  and  so  ended 
the  controversy.  The  governor's  ap- 
proval followed  the  next  day. 

A  speech  attributed  to  Thaddeus 
Stevens  as  having  been  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  April,  1835, 
lias  been  much  advertised  by  his  political 
friends  and  admirers  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  by  insertion  of  excerpts 
therefrom  in  historical  books  and 
biographies,  and  printing  it  in  extenso  in 
leaflet  form  for  circulation  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  with"  added  commen- 
dation of  such  character  as  to  lead  care- 
less readers  to  believe  that  to  its  author 
alone,  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  for  its 
common  school  system.  No  reference 
to  the  speech  is  contained  in  the  House 
Journal ;  and  those  who  have  written 
about  it  in  the  most  laudatory  terms  have 
usually  said  that  it  was  delivered  "at  a 
critical  period  ;"  but  Stevens'  biographer, 
Samuel   \Y.   McCall,   after   referring   to 


the   speech,   adds   "The   Hou^e  immedi- 
ately   voted    when    Stevens    sat    down." 
This  fits  in  so  well  after  the  record  oi  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  and  the  Speaker^' 
question,  "Shall  the  same  pass?"  and  be- 
fore the  record  of  the  re-pon^ive  vote, 
that  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  statement 
of  a  historic  fact.    Nevertheless  that  fact 
does    not    answer    the    question,    which 
must  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  one  \ 
reads  the  record  of  the  day's  proceedings  ; 
What     remained     for     di-cussion     v. 
Stevens  interrupted  the  roll  call  to  make 
his  speech?    Every  section  of  die  bill  had 
been  considered   and  adopted  separately 
in  the   form  in  which   it   was   when   the 
House  was  asked  to  vote  upon  it  and  did 
vote.      Neither   Stevens   nor  any     other 
member     then     proposing     any     further 
amendment  thereof  or  objection  thereto, 
"the  pernicious  influence  of  secret  oath 
bound     murderous     institutions,"     a     re- 
minder of  his  bitter  arraignment  of  free- 
masonry;    and     insinuations     that     the 
governor,    members    of   his   cabinet   and 
some  of  the  judges  were  guilty  of  abuses 
of  their  power   in   the   intere-t   of   free- 
masons, made   in  the  preceding  session  : 
the  natural  and  probable  effect  of  which 
was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  followers 
against  the  "projector  and  father  of  the 
law."    and   a-gainst    the    law    itself,    and. 
therefore,  is  presumed  to  have  been   so 
intended.      Introductory    to   his   extracts 
from   the   speech,   and   his  claim  that   it 
saved     the    school     system    from     igno- 
minious    defeat     "VYickersham     says     of 
Stevens:  "he  was  not  popular  among  his 
fellowmembers.  indeed  he  was  cor«". 
hated  by  some  of  them,  but  for  boll  un- 
compromising advocacy  of   free  schools, 
for  the  spirit  and  courage  he  infuse  1  into 
the  minds  of  his   friends,  and  the  1  : 
denunciation     and     withering     scorn     he 
deall    ou1    10    their   enemies    he    had    no 
equal."     If  the  render  will  now  elimii 
from    the    printed    speech    all    :' 
sneaker    said,    about    himself,    about 
governor,  secret  societies,  heathen  m 
ology,    some    political    contests    an/: 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the 
at  issue,  and  ask  himself:  how 
the  residue  was  not  contained  in  some 
or  more  oi  WblFs  mes<a<re<.  and   recall 
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the  fact  that  among  the  chief  opponents 
of   the   new   system   had   been    founders 

and  supporters  of  church  and  other 
private  schools  who  had  been  won  over 
by  dignified  and  respectful  argumen- 
tation, but  might  nevertheless  have  had 
lingering  doubts  whether  they  had  acted 
why,  then,  did  he  make  the  speech?  His 
activity  during  the  two  legislative  terms 
about  to  close  had  been  that  of  a  practi- 
cal politician  seeking  to  defeat  Wolf's 
re-election,  and  thus  incidentally  en- 
dangering the  system  itself,  although  he 
might  point  to  his  monosyllabic  responses 
to  the  roll  call  when  the  law  was  on  its 
passage,  and  later  when  Reigart's  pro- 
posed amendments  threatened  its  in- 
tegrity— to  these  and  nothing  else ;  but 
these  votes  not  needed  at  the  time,  could 
not  efface  the  record  of  his  acts  in  ap- 
parent concurrence  with  the  opposition 
to  free  school-.  In  the  meantime  the 
system  had  been  working  its  way  to 
popular  favor;  and  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
Stevens  had  observed  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  reflected  later  by  the  supple- 
mental report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  February  20,  1836, 
showing  that  prior  to  that  date  760  or 
yy%  of  all  the  districts  in  the  State  had 
accepted  the  free  school  law.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  remarkable  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  politician  should  be  turned 
to  works  meet  for  repentance  in  the  hope 
that  feelings  of  distrust  and  resentment 
among  advocates  of  free  schools  might 
be  turned  to  joy  over  one  repentant  more 
than  over  all  who  had  borne  the  burden 
of  a  six  years'  struggle  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  system.  Neverthe- 
less he  could  not  forget  or  abandon  the 
ways  of  the  politician.  In  the  middle  of 
his  speech  he  went  out  oi  his  way  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Governor  Wolf 
was  charged  with  being  the  projector 
and  father  of  the  law,  and  in  the  same 
connection  to  refer  to  what  he  called 
wisely  in  abandoning  the  views  of  their 
own  planting,  he  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  withering  scorn  and 
bitter  denunciation  of  the  speech  pro- 
bably had  any,  and  if  any,  what  influence 
on  the  result? 


Not  content  with  having  ascrilx 
Stevens  precedence  among  the  advoc 
of  free  schools,  Wickersham,  apparently 
sought  in  other  ways  to  disparage  Wolf. 
(  hie  notable  instance  of  the  kind  may  be 
found  on  page  309  of  his  book  where  he 
printed  what  purports  to  be  an  extract 
from  Senator  1 5 reek's  diary,  in  which 
the  diarist  is  made  to  say  that  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  from  Governor  Wolf 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  any  sysl 
of  general  education.  While  it  cann 
affirmed  that  no  such  statement  is  con- 
tained in  such  or  any  other  diary,  its  in- 
sertion in  the  historian's  book  was  in- 
excusable, since  the  author  was  ap- 
parently furnished  with  Wolf's  messages, 
in  the  first  of  which  and  subsequent  one- 
such  system  was  broadly  and  compre- 
hensively outlined.  Other  writers  who 
have  taken  their  cue  from  Wickersham 
have  not  fallen  behind  their  leader  in 
efforts  to  give  Stevens  the  foremost  place 
among  the  advocates  of  free  schools.  A 
writer  in  Pennsylvania  Colonial  and 
Federal,  Vol'.  2,  p.  257,  says :  "When  the 
school  bill  with  its  amendments  came  up 
in  the  House,  Stevens  moved  to  strike 
out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting- 
clause  and  substituting  for  it  a  bill 
strengthening  the  law.  On  this  motion 
he  delivered  the  memorable  speech,  etc.  : 
Xo  such  motion  appears  in  the  House 
Journal  or  other  legislative  archives;  and 
in  Vol.  3,  p.  30,  after  quoting  a  few 
words  from  a  tribute  paid  by  Major 
Amnion  to  Wolf  the  writer  adds:  "It 
was  claimed  by  ex- Superintendent 
Hickok  that  portions  of  Wolf's  message 
were  framed  by  Robert  Vaux."  and  on 
page  36,  that,  "after  conclusion  of 
Steven's  great  speech,  the  governor  sen: 
for  Stevens  and.  as  the  latter  entered  the 
Executive  Chamber,  embraced  him  and 
with  tearful  eyes  and  broken  voice 
thanked  him  for  the  great  service  he  had; 
rendered   our  common   community." 

When  Governor  Wolf's  characl 
attainments  and  experience  in  public  life 
as  reflected  by  his  messages,  and  Stevens' 
insinuations  that  he  had  bet:,  g 
disgraceful  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  functions  are  considered  each 
statement  contained  in  the  above  extr 
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from  Pennsylvania  Colonial  and  Federal 
appear  too  preposterous  to  require  furth- 
er notice  than  calling  attention  to  the 
absence  of  evidence  in  support  thereof. 
Subsequent  developments  leave  no 
doubt,  if  any  ever  existed,  that  the  op- 
position to  the  law  of  1834  was  mainly 
anti-masonic.  Wolf  was  defeated  and 
Ritner  and  a  '"working  majority"  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  by  the  anti-masons  in  the 
fall  of  1835.  Rimer's  voice  had  not  been 
heard  on  the  school  question  during  the 
campaign,,  and  his  inaugural  address, 
Dec.  6,  1835,  was  equally  non-committal 
ofTthat  question  disposing  of  it  in  these 
words'  "A  system  of  common  school 
education  has  been  recently  commenced 
—  it  will  afford  me  real  pleasure  to  co- 
operate with  the  legislature  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  it  real  usefulness  by  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  wants  and   feelings  of  the 


people."  On  the  subject  of  secret 
societies  he  was  outspoken — savin?: 
"The  people  have  willed  the  destruction 

of  all  secret  societies,  and  that  will  can- 
not be  disregarded."* 

The  legislature  of   1836  soon  got  busy 

at  the  free  school  law.  and  by  June  13, 
«>f  that  year  had  passed  an  aci  entil 
"An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
several  acts,  etc."  relative  to  common 
schools,  by  one  fell  stroke  repealing  the 
law  of  1834  and  supplement  of  1S35. 
with  proviso,  however,  saving  all  ac- 
complished facts  thereunder,  and  sub- 
stantially re-enacting  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  repealed  acts;  and  so  after 
all  the  denunciation  the  common  school 
system  of  1834  remained  substantially-  es- 
tablished.! 

*  (See    1'a.    Archives,    Vol.    VI,   pp.    -56-7. ^ 

v  (Compare    the    Act    of    June     13.     1836.    Law  ■=    of 

1835-6,  on  paee  325  with  that  of  April  1.  1835.  above 
referred   to.) 


THE  PIONEER  ROTHERMEL  FAMILY  OF  BERKS  COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA,' AND  THEIR  ANCESTRAL    HOME,   OF 
WACHBACH,  WURTEMBERG. 

Paper    read   before    the    Berks    County    Historical    Society,    December    12,    191 1,    by    Abra 
ham    H.    Rothermel,    member    of    the    Reading   bar. 


HAT  John   Rothermel   and 
his     wife,     Sybilla     Zim- 
merman     Rothermel,     of 
Wachbach,   were   the   an- 
cestors   of   all    the    Roth- 
ermels   of    Berks    county, 
Pennsylvania,       has       al- 
ways   been    known    by    nearly    every 
member    of    the    family    in    America. 
Family    traditions,   printed    pamphlets 
relating  to  the  family  history,  and  the 
records  contained  iti  the  original  fam- 
ily Bible,  owned  by   the   late   Samuel 
H.    Rothermel,    of    Philadelphia,    until 
it  was  destroyed  by   fire,  about   1SS0, 
all  agree  upon  Wachbach  as  the  home 
of  John  and  Sybilla  Rothermel  before 
taking  voyage  for  America.  It  is  also 
equally     well     established     that    John 
Rothermel  was  born  in   16S8;  that  he 
married  his  wife,  Sybilla  Zimmerman, 
in    170S;   that,   after   the   birth   of   six 
children  in  Wachbach,  the  entire  fam- 
ily set  sail  on  the  ship   Thistle,  from 
Rotterdam,  for  America  ;  that  the  fath- 
er died  and  was  buried  at  sea,  and  that 
the    remaining    members    of    the    emi- 
grant party  landed  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia   on    August    29,    1730.      The 
children   of  John   and   Sybilla   Rother- 
mel   included    one    daughter    and    five 
sons,  Lawrence,  Paul,  Peter,  John  and 
Christian.     The   daughter,   Anna    Ma- 
ria, was  the  oldest,  having"  been  born 
in   February,   1712.     In    1729,  prior  to 
the    embarkation    for    America,    Anna 
Maria    married    Peter    Feterholf,    who 
was    born    in    Wachbach,    March    20. 
1699,   and   who   was    the   son   oi  John 
Jacob  Feterholf.  Peter  Feterholf  came 
with  the  family  to  America  and.  with 
his    wife,    settled    in    M"  acting',  e    Town- 
ship,     Lehigh      County,      where      they 
bought  150  acres  of  laud.  Peter  Feter- 
holf died  August   15,   1784.  and  his  wife 


several  years  thereafter.  Both  were 
buried  in  a  private  cemetery  upon, 
their  farm,  which,  until  very  recent 
years  was,  and  may  still  be,  owned  by 
their  descendants. 

Settled  in  Berks 

Lawrence  Rothermel,  the  oldest  son, 
settled  in  Windsor  Township,  Eerk^ 
County,  where  in  1738,  he  purchased 
150  acres  of  land.  In  1746  he  married 
a  daughter  of  David  Kuhns,  of  Albur- 
tis,  Lehigh  County.  He  had  two  chil- 
dren, a  son,  Leonard,  and  a  daughter. 
Maria. 

Paul  Rothermel  bought  250  acres  of 
land  in  Maidencreek  Township,  Berks 
County,  in  173S,  and  lived  there  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  married 
Catharine.  Maurer  in  1747.  and  had  six 
children,  Peter,  Leonard.  Paul.  John, 
Jacob  and  Barbara. 

Peter  Rothermel  settled  in  Rich- 
mond Township,  Berks  County,  where 
he  purchased  the  following  tracts  oi 
land:  One  hundred  acres  in  1737.  250 
acres  in  17JS  and  100  acres  in  1743.  He 
married  Magdalena  Dreibelbis,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  Dreibelbis,  and  be- 
came the  father  oi  four  children,  Dan- 
iel. Peter,  Margaret  and  Abraham. 

T.he  writer  is  a  great-grandson  oi 
Peter  Rothermel.  through  his  son. 
Peter  Rothermel.  and  c rands,  n,  Abra- 
ham Rothermel,  the  latter  having  been 
the   writer's   father. 

John    Rothermel    (1722-1785")    bought 
25  acres  of  land  in  Windsor  T 
adjoining     the     tract    i^i    his    I>t<  I 
Lawrence,    and    settled    til 
wife     was     Mary     Sieg 
white  child   to  be   I 

Township,     Th<  1     \bra- 

ham.  Jacob,  Daniel  and  J 
Christian    Rothermel,    tl 
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child,  settled  in  Maidencreek  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  where,  in  1742,  he 
purchased  250  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  farm  of  his  brother  Paul.  He  mar- 
ried and  became  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren, namely,  Margaret,  Sybilla,  Mag- 
dalena,  Amanda,  Peter  and  John. 

Birthplace  Forgotten 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  history  of  the  pioneer  family 
has  been  preserved,  the  location  of 
VVachbach.  their  home  in  their  mother 


country,    was    forgotten    by    their 
scendants    in    America.      The   writer's 
father  and  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily    were    long    of    the    opinion    that 

VVachbach  was  a  village  or  province 
of  Holland.  This  impression  arose, 
doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  the  place 
of  embarkation  for  America  was  a 
Dutch  port,  the  family  having  sailed 
from  Rotterdam,  as  previously  stated 
The  error  thus  begun  was  given  -wider 
circulation  by  the  monograph  of  a 
charlatan,  who.  about  the  middle  part 


Abraham  H.  Rothermel 


of  the  preceding  century,  pretended 
knowledge  of  a  fortune  awaiting  the 
call  of  the  family  in  Holland. 

Visits  Wachbach 

When,  in  1910,  the  writer  deter- 
mined upon  a  European  journey,  in- 
cidentally, a  visit  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  the  location  of  Wachbach 
upon  the  map  of  Europe  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  A  letter  of  inquiry  sent 
to  Holland  brought  n^  information. 
Fortunately,  on  a  previous  trip  abroad 


in  the  summer  ot   1908,  the  write: 
met  Paul  Rothermel.  of  London.   Ei 
.land.     Mr.  Rothermel  was  found  I 


entleman  < 


t  education  :\nd  cultur 


and  although  lie  had  lived  in  London 
25  years,  was  a  native  of  Luxen 
Through  the  courtesy  ot  Mr. 
mel,  Wachbach  was  definitely 
as  a  village  in  the  extreme 


Ivingd 


part  of 

in  ( iermany 

Wurteml  •  Inch   is   kno  a  n  as  I 

"Circle  of  the  Fa^su"  and  i-  found  be 
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twcen  the  40th  and  50th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
same  latitude  as  central,  or  northern 
Newfoundland. 

Finds  Much  to  Interest 

A  traveler  entering  the  place  whence 
.his  ancestors  had  come  to  America  lcSO 
years  before,  during  which  time,  as  far 
as  is  known,  no  communication  has 
been  maintained  between  his  kin  in 
the  old  and  in  the  new  world,  finds 
much  to  interest  him  and  much  to  re- 
flect upon.  The  Tauber  Valley  Rail- 
way carries  the  tourist  to  Mergentheim 
a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  the  rail- 
way station  nearest  to  Wachbach.  The 
village  lies  three  miles  to  the  south. 

The  Tauber  Valley  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts 
of  Germany.  Every  foot  here  is  his- 
toric ground.  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  Thirtv  Years"  War  (1618-1648). 
In  1688,  1692,  1703  and  1707  the  French 
entered  Wurtemberg  "with  fire  and 
sword,  annihilating  whole  village^  in 
their  brutality,  and  leaving  deserts  in 
their  track'."  \\ 'hen  not  beset  by  foes 
from  without,  the  inhabitants,  spurred 
on  by  princes  who  were  ever  on  the 
watch  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
engaged  in  religious  wars  among 
themselves.  The  moated  castle  at 
Mergentheim  was  the  seat  of  the  an- 
cient Teutonic  Order,  affiliated  with 
the-  Roman  Church.  The  castle  at 
Wachbach  was  the  home  of  the  Frei- 
herren  von  Adelsheim,  who  allied 
themselves  with  the  Protestant 
■Church.  The  very  name  of  Wach- 
bach  was  first  applied  to  the  little 
stream  of  water  which  runs  by  both 
places,  because  along  its  banks  pick- 
ets or  soldiers  were  constantly  on  the 
watch ;  or.  as  expressed  in  German, 
"wacht.''  There  are  man}'  present- 
day  reminders  of  the  religious  fervor 
which  glowed  and  throbbed  ami 
burned  out  in  this  community.  In 
Mergentheim  the  public  fountains 
and  monuments  are  surmounted  by 
crucifixes  and  other  sacred  emblems, 
.and  manv  houses  are  adorned,  on  their 


exterior,  by  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  other  like  tokens. 
highway  from  Mergentheim  to  W'ach- 
bach  follows,  in  the  greater  part,  the 
sinuous  course  of  the  Wachbach  Creek. 
On  this  road  still  stand  three  crucifix- 
es, life-sized,  and  carved  in  marble.  The 
time  of  their  erection  appears  to  In- 
unknown,  but  ever\-  man  in  the  com- 
munity raises  his  hat  in  reverence 
when  passing  these  sacred  memorials. 

The  Mergentheim  of  to-day  is  a 
summer  resort,  famous  for  the  watcrr- 
of  a  medicinal  spring,  which  are  taken 
by  persons  suffering  from  stomach 
and  liver  troubles.  There  is  a  large 
"Kurhaus,"  with  baths,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  "Bad  Mergentheim''  in  Ger- 
many is  eclipsed  only  by  Carlsbad  and 
Wiesbaden. 

The  postman  makes  two  trips  daily 
between  Mergentheim  and  Wachbach 
and  when  one  rides  with  him  in  the 
diligence  which  the  rural  mail  carrier 
provides  in  Germany,  one  i^  carried  t-  • 
the  Lamm  Hotel  in  Wachbach.  The 
Lamm  is  chosen  for  two  reasons:  It  is 
the  largest  and  presumably  the  best 
hotel  in  the  village,  and  Alouse  Dietz- 
el,  the  postman,  is  a  brother  of  Michael 
Dietzel,  its  proprietor. 

A  Farming  Village 

Wachbach  is  distinctively  a  farming 
village.  It  has  860  inhabitants,  whose 
principal  occupation  is  the  tilling  o\ 
the  outlying  lands.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  small  stores,  three  hotels,  three 
bakeries,  two  tailors,  two  blacksnr, 
shops,  several  shoemakers  and  a  grist 
mill.  The  buildings  are  all  of  stone 
and  plaster,  and  are  covered  with  an 
earthen  tile,  which  was  originally  red 
in  color.  Man\-  of  the  buildings  show 
the  framework  of  the  heavier  timbers, 
producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  archi- 
tecture, somewhat  similar  to  the  Old 
Lnglish  style,  as  instanced  in  the 
Shakespeare  house,  at  Stratford,  As 
is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  rural 
Germany,  man  and  beast  are  housed 
under  the  same  v^o\.  This  mod. 
living  i^  less  objectionable  than  :;  n 
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seem  tu  be.  In  Wachbach,  at  least. 
the  living  apartments  are  clean  and 
tidy,  and  the  quarters  reserved  for  the 
cattle  are  better  kept  than  the  stalls 
for  cattle  in  the  barns  of  the  average 
farmer  in  Berks  Count)-.  There  arc  no 
buildings  of  whatever  kind  on  the  farm 
lands.  As  crops  ripen  thee  are 
brought  to  the  village  and  stored  there. 
Farm  machinery  is  likewise  kept  in 
the  farm  buildings,  which  are  all  in 
the  village.  There  are  few  horses  in 
Wachbach,  cows  being  employed  as 
the  beasts  of  burden.  .It  is  a  novel 
sight,  in  the  harvest  time,  to 
see  these  faithful  animals  bringing 
home  to  the  village  load  upon 
load  of  unthreshed  grain.  The 
cows,  notwithstanding  the  double 
service  to  their  owners.  are  fat 
and  sleek  and  show  evidence  oi  kind 
treatment.  Corn  is  seldom  grown,  the 
summers  being  too  cool  to  permit  it 
to  attain  perfection.  When  grown  at 
all.  it  is  sown-  broadcast  for  fodder 
purposes. 

Interesting  History 

Wachbach  is  interesting  from  a 
purely  historical  point  of  view.  Ev- 
ery house  has  the  stamp  of  antiquity 
and  seems  to  fit  into  the  landscape  like 
the  surrounding  hills.  New  buildings 
are  rarely  erected  in  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  Within  driving  dis- 
tance from  Wachbach  is  Rothenberg, 
a  town  much,  visited  by  tourists,  par- 
ticularly architects,  and  famous  for  its 
ancient  style  of  architecture;  no  new 
buildings  having  been  erected  therein, 
ft  is  said,  for  300  years. 

The  hereditary  lords  of  Wachbach 
are  the  Freiherren  von  Adelsheim. 
They  still  maintain  and  occupy  an  an- 
cient castle,  which  stands  in.  the  heart 
of  the  village,  and  was  built  in  1525. 
The  castle  was  originally  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  icd  by  the  waters  oi  the 
Wachbach  Creek.  The  foundation 
walls  of  a  still  more  ancient  castle  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  hillside  overlooking 
the  village;  but  the  date  of  the  erection 
<>t  this  fe>rtress  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The 


present  holder  of   the    Freiherren   von 

Adelsheim  title  is  an  aged  maiden  lady. 
•  leaf  and  nearly  blind.  She  lives  almost 
alone  in  the  great  pile  of  stoi  -  and  i- 
seldom  seen  in  public. 

A  very  ancient  building  in  Wach- 
bach is  the  grist  mill  of  Christian 
PfcilYer.  According  to  Mr.  ITeirfer's 
step-on.  Hugo  Barnichel,  who  is  the 
miller,  the  mill  was  erected  by  the 
Freiherren  von  Adelsheim  in  1267.  It 
is  operated  by  the  waters  of  the  Wach- 
bach Creek,  which,  though  not  large 
in  volume,  have  a  fall  of  about  twenty 
feet  at  this  point. 

A  more  modern  institution,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  people,  is  the  "Bib- 
liothek,"  or  public  library.  The  li- 
brary was  founded  only  a  few  years 
ago,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Jo- 
sef Heuberger,  the  leading  tailor  of 
the  village,  who  serves  as  librarian 
The  library  contains  more  than  600 
volumes  to  which  the  writer  has  added 
"Harbaugh's  Harfe,"  Daniel  Miller's 
publications  and  several  other  book- 
touching  upon  Pennsylvania  -  German 
life. 

All  Graves  Have  Crosses 

The  cemetery  in  Wachbach  is  an 
enclosure  of  about  four  acres,  well 
tilled  with  graves.  All  are  marked  by 
large,  white,  wooden  crosses,  except- 
ing the  graves  oi  several  of  the  Frei- 
herren von  Adelsheim,  which  have 
monuments  of  stone.  The  cemetery 
has  been  buried  over  several  times,  i; 
being  the  custom  to  till  up  and  regrade 
the  entire  plot  when  it  becomes  filled 
with  graves.  Bodies  are  laid  side  by 
side,  in  the  order  of  death,  without  re 
gard  to  church  or  creed. 

There   are    two   churches    in    Wach- 
bach, one  Catholic,  the  other  Protest 
ant.  The  village  maintained  a  Hebrew 
synagogue  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
several   hundred  persons  of  that   faith. 
whose   forefathers  had  lived  in   \Y. 
bach    for   centuries,   made   an    ^\ 
from  it.     Three  or  four  Hebrew  fami- 
lies remain. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  a  li    nds 
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new  building  erected  a  few  years  ago.  thirty-six  years  of  age  and  is  a  man  of 

It  replaced  an  older  church,  which  was  pleasing  personality  and  kindly  nature, 

then     taken     down.       Father     August  The    writer    dined    with    him    at    the 

Weber,  the  priest  in   charge,  is   about  Lamm.       He     asked     many     questions 


&" 


/\ 
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Church  at  Wachbach,  Where  Johannes  Rothermel  and  His  Wife  Worshipped 


which  showed  an  intelligent  interest 
in  things  American.  He  stood  in  pray- 
er before  and  after  the  meal. 

An  Ancient  Church 

The  Protestant  Church  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  age  of  the  building, 
which  according  to  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Carl  Weiss,  is  700  to  900  years.  The 
building  is  rectangular  in  shape  and 
has  a  bell  tower  and  steeple  upon  the 
end  fronting  upon  the  street.  The 
tower  also  shelters  the  town  clock, 
the  striking  of  which  can*  be  heard 
over  the  entire  village.  The  walls  of 
the  church  are  about  six  feet  thick, 
built  of  stone  and  plastered  with  a 
grayish  colored  mortar.  An  enclosed 
gallery,  or  passageway,  connects  the 
church  tower  with  the  third  floor  of 
the   adjoining   house,  ^ivin^   a   quaint 


but      pleasing      appearance      to      the 
whole   of   the   church    property.      The 
passageway    was    erected    many    years 
ago    and    is    still    used    for    the    con- 
venience   of    the    sexton     when     ring- 
ing   the    church    bell.      The     intei 
of     the     church     is     equally     interest- 
ing.       The     pews     in     the     nave     and 
upon    the    gallery,    which    run-    a 
three    sides,    are    constructed    i 
boards,   unpainted,   but   polished    I 
lustre   by   the  comings  and   g   ings 
the  worshippers  for  hundreds  of  years 
The  pulpit  is  of  the  "wine  g<  Met"    i  l 
riety,  such  as  was  formcrh 
in    the    old    Spies'    Church,    in     Vis 
Tow  nship,  and     in     the     old  Si 
Church,    at    Gibraltar,    Robe  -  vn- 

sliip,    this    county.       The    choii 
prises  the  room,  nc  recess,  \\. 
[i  v.  or.  and  i-  far  m  >rc  ornatt   thai 
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remainder  of  the  interior.  It  contains 
a  life-size  image,  in  stone  or  plaster, 
of  the  Savior  upon  the  cross;  also  sev- 
eral  smaller   crucifixes   an'd    numerous 


tablets   and    monuments    to    the    dead 
The  most  striking  memorial  is  a  ba— 

relief,  carved    in   stone,   ot   one   of   the 
carlv  Freiherren  von  Adelsheim.     The 
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Interior  cf  the  Edifice 


Freiherr  of  the  bas-relief  had  two 
wives,  who  pre-deceased  him.  To 
their  memory  he  erected  a  tablet,  in 
which  they  are  both  made  to  kneel  be- 
fore him  in  suppliant  attitude. 

The  pew  of  the  Freiherren  von 
Adelsheim  is  a  large,  enclosed  box, 
containing  chairs  instead  oi  benches. 

Inspects  the  Edifice 

Rev.     Carl     Weiss,     the     Protestant 

clergyman,    is   a    man    oi   high    talents 

and  great*  charm  of  manner.-     lie  and 

1 


Rev.  Father  YVebe 


r  are  warm  persona 


friends.  After  Rev.  Weiss  had  snown 
the  writer  the  property  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church,  he  proposed  showing  him 
the  Catholic  Church  also,  which  he 
did  with  perfect  freedom  and  unstinted 
praise  of  the  priest  and  people. 


Records  Destroyed 
The  records  oi  the  births  baptisms 
and      marriages      of      the      Protesl 
Church  were  searched  with  great  care 
by   the   pastor   for   entries   relating    I 
the    Rothermel    family.      The    search 
however,  shed  no  additional  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  family.     Accord 
to    Rev.     Weiss,    the    records    of    this 
church  were  all  destroyed  in  the  Thir- 
ty  Years'   War.   which   extended   : 
1618  t«>   1648.     After  that  I  -    me 

period,  the  keeping  of  rec<  rds  was 
resumed  for  nearly  100  years. 
liest  records  in  the  possess 
Weiss,    were    made    in    the    year    1733, 
which     was     three    years     after 
Rothermel   ami   his   family   saih 
America.      It    is   remarkable,    ll 
that    the   name  of   Rothern  <  .ere 

occurs  in   these   records   fr 
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the  present  time.  This  fact  argues 
conclusively  that  the  family  of  John 
Rothermel,  was  the  only  Rothermel 
family  in  Wachbach,  In  17.30.  when  lie 
and  his  family  removed  from  the  vil- 
lage, never  to  return. 

Inquiry  from  Father  Weber  was 
equally  fruitless,  his  church  records 
dating  from  1806,  prior  to  said  time 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Wachbach. 
having  been  successive!}'  a  part  of  the 
congregation  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages of  Apfelbach  and  Stuppach. 
Again,  upon  visiting  the  "rathhaus," 
or  town  hall,  and  inquiring  of  Hcrr 
Pflueger  the  "schultheiss,"  whose  of- 
fice conforms  largely  to  that  of  bur- 
gess in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  learned  that  the  civil  authorities 
in  Germany  have  kept  family  records 
only  since  the  year  1876.  prior  to  which 
time  such  records  were  kept  exclus- 
ively by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  names  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of- Wachbach  and  Mergentheim 
do  not  seem  strange  to  a  Pennsylvania 
German.  Besides  those  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  this  article,  the  following 
were  also  noted:  Ohlinger,  Schelb 
Wiessner,  Stahl,  Kurz,  Hoffman. 
Merz.  Werner,  Riegel,  B runner.  Holl, 
Schoener.  Strohacker,  Roesser,  Kreux. 
Busch.  Schuettler.  Kaiser  and  Kant- 
ner.  The  courteous  postmaster  at 
Wachbach  is  the  ubiquitous  John 
Smith,  who  write.^  his  name,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  Johann  Schmidt. 

The  name  of  Rothermel  is  not  un- 
known in  Wachbach  and  representa- 
tives of  the  family  are  now  living  in  a 
number  of  nearby  places.  One  of  the 
residents  oi  the  village  has  a  son-in- 
law  by  the  name  ox  Rothermel,  who 
lives  in  a  neighboring  town.  It  is  also 
interesting  t<  i  note  that  the  name-  of 
Zimmerman  and  Feterholf  are  still 
found  among  the  residents  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

Visits   Other  Places 

At  the  suggestion  of  Row  Weiss,  the 
writer  c*x  led  upon  Row  Schni/.er,  pas- 
tor  of    the    Protestant    Church    in    the 


nearby    town    of    Mergentheim.       1: 
Sehnizer  had  no  records  of  the  Roth- 
ermel   family,   but   referred   the   writer 
to    Wallhausen,    a    village    somewl 
larger    than    Wachbach,    and    sil 
about    twenty    American    milc^ 
southeast.      Here    was    found    Gotl 
Rothermel,    a    "schlosser,"    or    black- 
smith  and    wheelwright.      He   was    an 
intelligent     man     of     forty,     of     g 
appearance  and  presence.     He  recei 
the  writer  with  candor  and  hos] 
and  altogether  impressed  him  very 
orably.     He  owns  his  home  and  black- 
smith shop,  both  of  which   have   been 
newly  rebuilt  within  a  few  year-.     ili- 
ancestors  have  been  of  the  same  occu- 
pation for  several  generations  and  have 
lived      in      Wallhausen      continuous] 
since  the  time  of  Gotthilf  Rothermel's 
great-grandfather,  and  perhaps  lor. . 
The  Wallhausen  Rothermels  are  Pi 
estants  in   religion. 

Mr.   Rothermel  is   the   inventor  of  a 
system  of  springs  for  use  on  autt  I 
biles  intended  to  supply  the  resiliei 
and  take  the  place  oi  rubber  tire>.  Ill- 
invention   i>  patented  by   the   Gem 
government  and  he  is  desirous  of  hav- 
ing it  introduced  in  America.     He 
a  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Meets    Several    Rcthermels 

At      Frank  f  or  t-on-the-Main,      about 

seventy-five  miles  distant   from  W; 
bach,  the  writer  met  by  a.  mere  dial 
two  men   of   hi-  own   name,  with  b 
^>i  whom   he   was  greath    pleased.   The 
one    was  Jacab    Rothermel.   who  ha 
large    "moebelgeschacft/'   or    furniture 
factory,  at   Xo.  30  Meiscnj^asse,  and  a 
furniture    store     a.t     Mo.     -4     Bethm 
strasse.     The  other  was  Claus  R.  ; 
met,  whn  resides  at  Mo,  15  Hambui 
strasse,   and   is   bookkeeper  ami   buyer 
for  a  mercantile  house.    They 
members    oi    the     Protestant    church. 
Claus    Roihermel's   ancesi      -    lived    in 
a  place  near  Wachbach,  an 
he  had  never  heard  ^i  any  Ameri 
Rothermebs    bel   re,    he    thou; 

bahtlity  ot  kinship  with  them 
-•     'lie.    The  w  riter  was  in  I 
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(  lau-  Rothermel  ami  met  his  wife  a 
daughters,  two  lovely  children,  named 
Lulu  and  1 1  el  ma. 

Expect   Fortune   frcm   America. 

The  only  other  European  Rother- 
mels  met  by  the  writer  were  a  "land- 
wirth,"  farmer,  and  a  "meisterschuh- 
macher,"  in  Heidelberg.  They  were 
cordial  and  showed  much  interest  upon 
learning  that  there  were  Rothermels  in 
America.  A  chance  remark  made  by 
the  "landwirth"  Rothermel  was  a  bit 
surprising'  and  is  worthy  oi  mention- 
ing. Said  he,  "I.  never  knew  that  any 
of  the  Rothermels  had  gone  to  Amer- 
ica, but  I  have  often  heard  that  we 
have  a  fortune  to  get-  from  there."  The 
Rothermels  of  Heidelberg-  are  members 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Rothermels 
of  Wallhausen  and  Frankfort  are  re- 
mote kinspeople  of  the  Rothermels  of 
Berks  County.  This  theory  is  support- 
ed by  the  proximity  of  their  places  of 
residence  to  the  home  of  the  pioneer 
family,  and  is  further  strengthened  by 
tlic  fact  of  their  religion,  they  having 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  Rothermels  of  Europe,  wherever 
met  with,  were  found' to  be  law-abid- 
ing, respectable  citizens.  They  were 
all  engaged  in  honorable  occupations. 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  respect  oi 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
They  all  spell  their  names  as  the  Roth- 
ermels of  Rerks  County  spell  it. 

Few  Changes 
'1  he  Wachbach  of  to-dav  is  no  doubt 


ndbut  little  changed  from  the  Wachbach 

which    John    Rothermel    left    in    1730. 
Many  of  the  houses  then  standing,  are 

standing  now.   It  has  all  the  evidence 
of  antiquity    now.   but   it  was    an 
cient    village    then.      The    old    ca    . 

which  was  two  centuries  old  in  his 
day,  is  still  intact  arid  occupied,  al- 
though its  moats  are  sunken  gardens 
and  the  necessity  for  a  stronghold 
longer  remains.  The  old  mill,  with  its 
eaves  almost  touching  the  ground,  was 
more  than  400  years  old  when  John 
Rothermel  was  born,  but  it  is  still 
grinding  grain  for  man  and  beast.  The 
old  church,  winch  doubtless  was  the 
shrine  in  which  the  pioneer  family 
sat  and  worshipped,  is  stiH  the  cen- 
ter of  a  zealous  religious  life.  The 
changes  that  have  come  are  the  re- 
sistless changes  oi  the  centuries.  Elec- 
tric lights  are  now  in  the  village.  The 
McCormick  reaper  has  supplanted  the 
sickle.  Sectarian  bitterness  has  died 
out  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
once  waged  bloody  wars  in  the  name 
of  religion  live  side  by  side  m  peace 
and  good  will,  each  apparently  realiz- 
ing that  ail  have  been  journeying  u 
the  same  road,  which  ,  like  all  human 
highways,  leads  now  through  the  wil- 
derness and  now  through,  the  open 
fields  and  sunshine: 

While  the  descendants  ^<i  John  and 
Sybilla  Rothermel  may  not  regret  that 
their  ancestors  sought  a  new  home  in 
a  new  country,  none  who  may  visit 
Wachbach  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
open-hearted  hospitality  oi  its  people 
and  their  apparent  freedom  from  all 
insincerity,  falsehood,  pride  and  guile. 


Cuts  by  courtesy  of  READING   EAGLE 


The  Forest  Preacher  on   the  Schoharie 


A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 
Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 
By    Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
(Continued  from  January  Issue) 


''Although  we  fought  under  the  Eng- 
lish flag  against  the  French  at  the  Hud- 
son, although  the  blood  of  our  brethren 
was  spilled  in  their  service,  still  Gov. 
Hunter  showed  us  the  door  when  we 
presented  our  petition.  Yes,  he  sent 
his  soldiers  to  compel  us  to  work.  Then 
we  resolved  to  Ike.  We  bought  from 
the  Indians  in  England  these  lands 
along  the  Schoharie.  We  wished  to  be- 
come free  and  independent  farmers.  For 
that  reason  we  moved  here.  In  the 
midst  of  winter  we  toiled  through  the 
snow  which  was  three  feet  deep.  The 
forest  trails  had  been  carefully  covered 
by  the  Indians  whom  Livingstone  had 
incited  to  do  this.  Then  it  fortunately 
occurred  that  my  Conrad  who  had  lived 
among  them  and  knew  their  ways  be- 
came our  guide.  So,  we,  trembling  from 
hunger  and  cold,  pressed  forward 
through  the  forest  and  the  deep  snow, 
and  at.  last  tired  to  death  we  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Schoharie.  How  poor 
we  were.  All  our  possessions  we  car- 
ried on  our  backs.  We  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  anything  with  us  or  else 
Gov.  Hunter  would  have  charged  us 
with  theft,  and  would  have  brought  us 
back  by  force  of  arms.  During  the  first 
week,  four  children  were  born.  The 
Indians  took  pity  upon  the  mothers  and 
presented  them  with  skins  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold.  We  lived  on  grass 
and  roots.  What  God  intended  as  a 
punishment  to  mankind  became  a  bless- 
ing to  us.  How  often  did  we  pray.  'May 
we  be  in  thy  hands,  O  God,  but  let  lis 
not  fall  into'  the  hands  of  men.' 

"At  last  spring  came.  We  had  no 
farm  implements,  no  cattle,  no  horses. 
Here,  where  the  Indians  had  earlier  had 


a  camp,  was  a  clearing.  Around  us  wa> 
the  primeval  forest.  Our  good  neigh- 
bor Lambert  Sternberg  bought  in  Schen- 
ectady, twenty  miles  from  here,  the  hr>t 
bushel  of  seed  wheat  and  carried  it  on  his 
back  the  entire  distance.  We  had  no 
plow.  We  cultivated  the  soil  with  sickle-, 
then  we  sowed  the  seed  and  it  grew. 
Each  stalk  bore  a  vvellfilled  head.  When 
we  harvested  the  wheat  in  autumn  we  ob- 
tained 38  bushels.  Since  then  God. 
blessed  our  fields  and  our  labors  so  that 
last  year   we   sold   25,000  bushels." 

"Then  be   satisfied."  a   voice   replied. 

"Sh,  do  not  interrupt,  listen  t<- 
Weiser,"  was  heard  from  several  direc- 
tions. 

"The    Governor    and    our    rich    Dutch 
neighbors   would  not   leave   us   in  peace. 
As    soon    as    Gov.    Hunter    noticed    that 
we    were   prospering,    he    sold    our    land 
to  seven   Hollanders  the  so-called  seven 
partners.     This  was  a  piece  of  knavery, 
a    violation   of   Colonial    law,   an    ill 
seizure      of    .  our      possessions.       What 
availed     our     protests?       Gov.     Hunter 
sent   the   sheriff    from   Albany   with   sol- 
diers     An   insurrection   arose.     We   de- 
fended our  hoir.es.     Men  ami  women 
posed    the    soldiers    in    the    field. 
sheriff    with    his    men    received    Genu  . 
blows  which  will  not  soon  be    I   rg 
Dut   we  could  not   leave   the  colony  he- 
cause    we    were    spied    upon.      When    at 
last     a  year  later  my  son   Conrad   with 
several  men  went  to  Albany  to  buy  sail 
for  the  settlers,  they  were  overpowered, 
beaten  and  cast  into  prison. 

"In  order  to  end  this  insecurity, 
sent  a  deputation  to  London  to  the  K 
Although    we    started    this    matter    $t 
cretly.  the  'seven  partners'  still  heard  of 
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it.  We  were  captured  by  the  pirate, 
Captain  Kfdd,  the  friend  of  Livingstone. 
Kor  three  months  we  were  chained  to 
the  mast  of  his  ship.  Our  friend,  Wol- 
rot,  succumbed  to  these  injuries.  Wm. 
Schilt  and  1  at  last  reached  London 
without  money.  Because  we  had  to  bor- 
row money  in  this  city  I  was  cast  into  a 
debtor's  prison.  If  two  German  pas- 
tors, the  honored  pastors  Loehm  and 
Robert,  had  not  immediately  taken  pity 
on  us,  we  would  be  in  prison  to-day.  We 
owe  it  to  pastor  and  teacher  that  we 
are  still  German.  O,  would  that  Ger- 
many had  princes,  as  noble  and  philan- 
thropic as  her  ministers  and  teachers. 
America  would  become  a  German  col- 
<  my ! 

"In  London  the  king  received  me,  but 
Gov.  Hunter  had  been  there  before  T 
was,  and  therefore  the  king  would  not 
believe  my  report.  The  English  king 
has  no  justice  for  us  Germans.  If  we 
remain  here,  we  must  continue  to  fight. 
1  am  tired  of  quarreling.  There  is  jus- 
lice  and  freedom  for  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Thither  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  Germany  has  been  flowing 
for  several  years.  Our  struggles  have 
been  heard  of  in  our  native  land.  T  will 
make  one  journey  more,  then  die.'* 

His  voice  trembled,  his  whole  frame 
shook.      He   became   silent. 

The  presiding  officer.  Kreiskorn.  then 
spoke:  ''We  have  worked  and  suffered. 
let  us  retain  our  possessions.  No  one 
can  deprive  us  of  our  hard-earned  prop- 
erty. We  «re  stronger  than  Hunter,  yes 
even  than  the  government." 

"Bttt  J  want  to  be  free,"  interrupted 
Weiser.  "from  the  yoke  of  the  driver 
before  T  die.  T  will  go  to  a  laud  where 
one  law  rules  the  high  and  the  low. 
over  the  Englishman  and  the  German, 
where  no  one  has  the  power  to  come 
into  my  family  and  take  my  children 
from  me.  On  the  same  snip  with  me 
there  was  a  man  from  Echterdingen 
with  a  beautiful  daughter  scarcely  17 
years  of  age.  He  tied,  because  the 
duke  was  trying  to  entrap  his  daughter. 
The  old  man  died  on  the  journev,  and  in 
New  York,  they  sold  the  girl.  No,  I  go. 
Not  with  a  Liffht  heart  do  1  go  from  here. 


Here  1  have  spent  my  best  year-.  On 
this  hill  of  Schoharie  several  of  my 
children  lie  buried.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
plant an  old  tree.  Do  not  detain  me.  I 
have  done  my  duty  here.  In  some  far 
away  country  I  will  think  of  the  brave 
Germans  at  the  Mohawk  and  the  Scho- 
harie.*' He  spoke  slowly.  There  were 
tears  in  his  voice. 

The  men  crowded  forward.  Many 
hands  were  stretched  toward  him.  other's 
tried  to  speak.  The  teacher,  Ileim,  him- 
self clapped  his  hands  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  but  all  order  had  ceased. 

Gerlach  took  me  by  the  arm.  and  led 
me  into  Weiser's  house. 

"Ah,  you  are  the  minister  from  Ech- 
terdingen. God  bless  you.  I  have  heard 
good  reports  about  you."  The-e  words 
from  the  lips  of  this  man  who  had  en- 
dured blows  in  prison  pleased  me  more 
than  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  a  church 
bishop. 

"Katherine  Weisenberg?  She  has  been 
sold  to  Albany  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  My  son,  Conrad,  will  first  of  all 
remain  here.  Here,  Carl  Herkimer.  I 
introduce  you  to  the  minister.  He  is  a 
good  man.  honor  him." 

The  old  man  was  quite  exhausted. 
Visitors  pressed  forward,  so  that  I  did 
not  continue  the  conversation.  It  was 
past  midnight  when  I  ascended  the  hill. 
I  was  excited.  Men,  upon  whose  coun- 
tenances were  written  industry  and 
faithfulness  must  leave  this  place.  Why? 
because  there  is  not  enough  land?  No, 
because  in  this  primitive  forest  men  were 
living  who.  through  greed,  became  in- 
human. The  Germans  at  the  Schoharie. 
the  poor  girl  sold  into  slavery — may  God 
protect  them. ! 

Chapter  III 

Spring  was  coming.  Fearful  storms 
preceded  it.  A  tornado  passed  over  the 
hills  and  forests  into  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie  and  raged  with  fearful  vio- 
lence. My  log  hut  shook  as  if  it  would 
be  torn  asunder.  Trees,  a  century  old. 
went  crashing  down  in  the  forest.  Bears 
and     wolves    crept     close    to  use. 
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They  feared  the  forest  more  during  this 
storm  than  man. 

How  comfortable  it  is  to  sit  in  my 
room  and  listen  to  the  storm*.  How  the 
wind  howled.  It  sounds  like  a  battle- 
cry,  like  the  sighing-  of  a  despairing 
heart,  like  an  accompaniment  by  the  ele- 
ments to  the  ponderous  steps  of  the  far- 
mers 'assembly. 

There  it  is  again.  Indeed,  the  distant 
thunders  roll,  vivid  flashes  light  up 
clouds  of  inky  blackness.  The  peals  of 
thunder  grow  louder,  the  lightning 
flashes  from  cloud  to  cloud,  the  whole 
firmament  has  turned  into  a  hissing  sea 
of  fire.  A  terrifying  flash  passed  earth- 
ward. Did  it  set  anything  on  fire? 
What  can  burn  in  a  wilderness? 

Even  the  aged  Urschel  began  to  notice 
the  coming  of  spring.  A  mighty  thun- 
derclap shook  tlie  loghouse.  She  glanced 
at  the  clouds.  A  vivid  flash  dazzled  the 
eyes. 

''That  will  make  the  °rass  grow." 
She  spoke  as  quietly  as  if  she  had  said, 
"Dinner  is  ready." 

'The  rain  poured  in  torrents  on  the 
roof,  roaring  louder  than  the  thunder. 
The  rain  fell  the  whole  night  long.  At 
last  it  ceased  like  a  wrestler  pausing  for 
breath.  I  step  out  to  look  down  into  the 
valley.  Here  I  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
clouds,  the  lightning  Hashes  about  me, 
electric  sparks  pass  from  the  earth  to 
the  heavy  clouds'. 

The  warm  spring  breezes  play  about 
my  face.  Snow  and  ice  have  disap- 
peared. The  little  Schoharie  floods  the 
valley  and  has  become  a  raging  torrent. 

''Urschel,  come  out.  look  at  the  dam 
and  the  sawmill."  The  stream  has 
swept  both  away.  How  the  waters  rage 
and  roar  through  the  forest. 

"What  have  you.  Urschel?" 

With  a  pail  she  had  caught  two  large 
fish  in  the  Schoharie. 

"Fish,  such  large  fish  in  this  stream?'" 

"Yes,  in  spring  when  the  fish  are  mov- 
ing they  go  astray  to  us." 

Oh,  my  restlessness,  whence  is  it?  I 
can  not  remain  in  the  house,  can  not 
preach,  can  not  attend  to  my  other  du- 
ties. Restlessness  has  seized  me.  The 
sweet  odors   of   spring    arising    from    the 


earth    drive   me    into   the    forest.      I    has- 
tened through  the  settlement.    The  fann- 
ers are  turning  over  the  fresh   fun 
and  are  compelling  the  hidden   fore, 
nature   to  yield   them   sustenance. 
seed  is  sprouting,  and  the   wheat   fi 
are  fanned  by  the  gentle  breeze.-.      In  t 
spring  sunshine  the  bg  houses  even  I 
their    grey    weatherbeaten    color.      The 
people  stand  .-till  in  the  fields  and  gape  a: 
the  strange  character  who  was  hurrying 
toward  the  forest. 

Primeval  forest!    Scarcely  a  thou- 
steps  have   I  taken  from  the  last  hedgt 
with   which   a   German   settler   prote 
his  field  from  the  wild  animals,  and  yel 
it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  years  lay 
tween    us.        There,   fields   and   gard 
here    all    the   terrors    of    the    wil  . 
Xo  path  leads  through  the  forest  gloom. 
With  the  ax  I  hew  a  path  through  bus! 
and  thickets.     I  come  to  an  opening  in 
the  forest.     The  storm  had  uprooted  the 
old  trees,  the  sun'-  rays  reach  the  earth 
Before  I  am  aware  of  it  1  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  stretch 
of  wild  flowers.     Shall  I  pluck  a  hand- 
full?     For    whom?     For   the    aged    Ur- 
schel?   Ha,  I  sank  deep  into  the  ground. 
I  stepped  upon  the  decayed  stump  of  a 
giant  oak,  and   I  extricated  myself  with 
difficulty. 

The  woods  grow  darker,  the  flower) 
splendor  disappeared.  Here  the  storm 
had  not  raged,  a  thicker  growth  oi  trees 
covered  the  ground.  I  forced  my  way 
through  aromatic  bushes,  through  mint 
and  thyme.  The  forest  grows  continu-  ' 
ally  darker.  Through  the  interlace'! 
branches  of  the  trees  the  sun's  rays  glim- 
mered faintly.  Dew  and  rain  dropped 
upon  the  loamy  soil.  It  becomes  sultn  . 
Overhead  insects  drone  their  monol 
ous  song.  Here  and  there  a  single  blade 
of  grass  i>  seen.  Did  the  foot  of  man 
ever  tread  this  spot  or  did  any  man  plan 
mighty  deeds  in  this  forest,  or  any  hu- 
man heart  unburden  its  grief  to  these 
trees? 

Slowly  I  make  my  way.      It  is  not  p 
sible  to  keep  a  straight  course.     1  nv. 
be  a  thousand  miles  awav  from  th 
e-t   human  being-  as  well  as  a  thou-, 
steps.     Above  me  on  the  hill  it  is  gf 
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ing  lighter.  A  lake  lies  between  two 
ridges.     Who   made   the   bottom   of   the 

lake  impervious  to  water.?  How  high 
might  this  lake  be  above  the  Sehoharie? 
The  bushes  part  and  a  herd  of  deer  rush 
by  me,  closely  pursued  by  a  pack  of  dogs. 

The  hunter  can  not  be  far  away.  I  held 
my  breath,  but  no  human  form  appears. 
There  lies  a  doe  whose  hi. id  legs  are 
missing.  Now  I  comprehend.  It  is  the 
struggle  of  the  wilderness  that  I  behold. 
Hungry  wolves  lurked  at  the  watering 
places  of  the  deer.  Forest  peace,  forest 
warfare!  The  animals  arc  not  afraid  of 
man.  The  doe  eyed  me  in  amazement, 
as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  friendly  creat- 
ure. Meanwhile  squirrels  are  playing 
fearlessly  about  me. 

Forest  calm,  forest  solitude,  how  kind 
you  are  !  Man's  struggles  cease.  What 
before  seemed  serious  here  becomes  in- 
significant. Here  I  would  wish  to  live, 
here  I  would  wish  my  grave  to  be  with 
a  heap' of  stones  upon  it.  It  would  be  a 
monument  undisturbed,  unmolested  after 
a  thousand  years ! 

"Buscho  r 

I  am  frightened,  that  was  a  human 
voice. 

A  man  in  a  careless  attitude  was 
standing  by  a  tree.  One  glance  at  his 
copper  colored  face  showed  that  he  was 
an  Indian.  His  body  was  almost  naked. 
His  smooth  shaven  head  on  which  no 
hair  grew  except  the  well-known  and 
chivalrous  scalp  lock  graced  with  an 
eagle  feather  that  reached  to  his 
shoulder.  His  vigorous  actions  showed 
that  a  young  man  stood  before  me. 
.  "What  does  the  white  medicine  man 
seek  in  the  forest?"  He  glanced  rest- 
lessly hither  and  thither,  as  he  spoke 
like  a  hunter  watching  for  game. 

"How  does  the  noble  Mohawk  know 
me." 

"You  were  in  Weiser's  barn." 

"Yes,  still  I  did  not  see  the  great  prince 
there." 

"Indian's  eyes  never  sleep.  Sees 
everything.  Can  find  the  ashes  of  his 
fathers." 

He  was  silent.  To  induce  him  to  talk 
I  said,  "I  wish  to  <ee  the  forest  and  its 
inhabitants." 


"Paleface  is  wise,  knows  much.  Mor<. 
than  Indian.     But  palefaces  at  Schoharie 

are  stupid." 

''Why  does  the  great  prince  insult  im 
countrymen  ?"' 

"Indian   insults   nobody.     (July  speaks 
the  truth.     Your  people  came  across  the 
great  brook  toward  the  East,  becj 
fields    and    pastures    there- -here    m 
land.     Indian     gives     land,     sells     land. 
Your  people   do  not   like   Indian.      Y 
young  men   will  not  marry  our  squa 
your  squaws  will  not  marry  brave  - 
Therefore  much  strife.     The  great  fal 
(King    of    England)    across    the 
wants    your    squaws    for    red    man,    my 
squaws   for  white  man — create  a 
folk — then  the  French  at  Champlain  b  ir 
the     hatchet.     But     Germans     no     want 
squaw.     French    marry    Indian    squaw 
Smoke   pipe   of   peace.        Therefore  the 
great  father  becomes  angry  and  frowi 

Am  I  dealing  with  a  prophet  or  with 
a  historian?  The  elder  YYciser  ha- 
therefore  judged  the  situation  correctly. 

"Weiser  wanted  to  stay  here.  But  the 
great  father  (King  of  England)  was 
angry.     Therefore  he  went  away." 

"He  will  reconsider  it." 

"Reconsider,  no!  Is  gone.  I  hi- 
guide."  I  cast  a  questioning  glance  at 
him,  and  he  continued : 

"Three  hundred  pale  faces,  men  and 
squaws;  horses,  cattle  and  wagons  left. 
Much  crying — twelve  horses  roamed  in 
the  forest,  did  not  find  them — on  the  fifth 
day  they  pitched  a  tent  at  the  Susque- 
hanna, built  canoes,  then  go  to  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek — there  wilderness  like  tin- 
— must  start  new  again.  Stupid  people. 
marry  Indian  squaws  .  then  get  much 
land.  Then  great  father  (King  oi  Eng 
land  )  have  friendly  face." 

"And  when  did  the  Weisers  leavf  : 

"Snow  in  the  face  (the  elder  Weiser) 
has  gone;     Fire   in   the   face    (the  blond, 
the   younger    Weiser")    remains.     I    their 
guide.     I    left    them    ten    iru       res    ag 
My    father,    the    great    chief    wanU 
give  Fire  in  the  Face  (Conrad  Weis 
a   squaw — would  not,  took  white  squaw 
— now  must  work.     Medicine  man  I 
him  not  to  be  stupid.     Squaw  n 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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The  Settlement  at  Frankfort. 
By    Garret  W.  Thompson,  Orono,  Maine 

Note.— In  the  issues  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec  ,  1911,  and  Janu- 
ary 1912,  Professor  Thompsofl  related  the  interesting  story  of  the  settlement  of  Broad  Bay,  introiuc- 
tory  to  this  study  of  the  religious  life  or  the  community.  Copies  of  these  issues  can  be  supplied. 
The  settlement  and  internal  development  of  Franktort,  Maine,  is  discussed  in  the  same  way  in 
this  issue.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  tne  parts  of  these  papers  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  author  which  accounts  for  the  seeming  disorder  in  the  numbering  of  the  footnotes. 
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HE  migration  of  Germans 
which  resulted  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Frankfort  on  the 
Kennebec  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Joseph  Crel- 
lius.170 The  documentary 
evidence  which  bears  on  his 
case  is  handled  by  Rattermann  in  great 
detail ;  we  shall  deal  with  him  here  only 
in  so  far  as  he  was  instrumental  in 
fostering  the  Kennebec  enterprise.  Cer- 
tain references  from  Christopher 
Sauer's171  newspaper  make  it  clear  that 
Crellius  visited  Germany  several  times 
and  brought  back  settlers  on  his  return 
trips  from  Europe.  From  Dr.  Kurtz, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  formerly  at 
Broad  Day,  he  learned  that  Waldo  and 
in  fact  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
were  anxious  to  divert  some  of  the  im- 
migration to  Xew  England  which  poured 
in  such  large  numbers  into  Pennsylvania 
and  the  south.  When  therefore  he  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  in  August  of  '48 
with  a  shipful  of  emigrants  he  arranged 
with  Waldo  to  bring  them  to  Broad 
Hay;17'-  this  is  the  consignment  to  which 


(170)  Joseph  Crellius  (who  wrote  hi>  name  Crell 
while  in  Penna.)  was  a  native  of  Pranconia  and 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  40.  In  Philadel- 
phia he  had  a  "Kramladen."  on  Arch  street  and  was 
interested  in  the  bnsiress  of  immigration.  .In  4.^  he 
published  the  second  German  newsnapcr  01  Am 
'Das  hochdeutsche  Pennsylvania  Journal."  of  which 
the  first  issue  appeared  in  May  oi  that  year  I  K  .tt. 
vol.  VI,  318).  it  was  printed  at  first  with  Eng. 
letters,  and  afterwards  probably  with  German  type 
from  the  printing  house  of  [Ieinricb  Khrenfried 
Luther  of  Frankfort,  as  Crellius  was  liter  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  emigration  matters.  He 
translated  Franklin's  "Plain  Truth,"  which  appeared 
in  47  as  "Die   lautcre   wahrheit." 


(171)  Issue   of   September    12,    1746. 
U7i)   !>er   deutsche    Pionier.    vol.    XIV. 


we  have  already  referred,  and  which 
Waldo  himself  mentions  in  a  letter.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Crellius  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  possibilities  of  eastern 
immigration  and  embarked  on  a  series  oi 
enterprises  which  identified  him  promi- 
nently, even  if  notoriously,  with  future 
attempts  at  settlement  in  these  regions. 

The  authorities  of  Massachusetts  had 
long  seen  the  advantages  of  German  im- 
migration as  they  unfolded  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  were  thus  inclined  to  encour- 
age a  similar  movement  in  Maine.  As 
early  as  '42  Governor  Shirley  had  favor- 
ed the  introduction  of  German  settlers 
into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  and 
his  interest  was  even  more  warmly  dupli- 
cated by  Lieutenant  Governor  Phips. 
At  this  point  Crellius,  who  had  larger 
ambitions  than  to  remain  the  mere  agent 
of  Waldo,  saw  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming the  representative  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Province.  He  accordinglv  pro- 
posed to  the  government  to  bring  to 
America  German  Protestants  if  proper 
inducements  were  made  to  them  for 
their  support  and  permanent  abode.  On 
tue  7th  of  January.  '40.  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  suitable  assignm(  ts 
and  arrangements.17'1  In  the  same  j 
the  General  Court  appropriated  I 
townships  for  foreign  protestants.  tw  • 
the  eastern  and  two  in  the  western  • 


n  the 


rovmce 


Two   of    them    wore 


located   in   the   extreme   northwest   near 
Fort    Massachusetts,    west    of    the    Con- 
necticut   river,   in    Franklin   county, 
extending  into   Vermont;   the  other  two 
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were  in  the  far  east,  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Maine  (the  present 
Cumbertund  Co.),  from  "Sebage  pond 
to  the  bead  of  Benirck."  Crellins  was 
to  receive  a  reserve  of  200  acres  in  each 
township  if  he  imported  and  settled  120 
protestants  in  each  township  within  three 
years.174  On  February  5th,  '50,  through 
the  recommendation  of  Crellins  a  law175 
(the  first  of  its  kind)  was  passed  by  the 
Mouse  "Regulating  the  importing  of 
sGermans  and  other  passengers,  prevent- 
ing the  crowding  of  ships."  In  these 
measures  Crellins  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  co-operation  of  Phips,  who  had 
declared  that  these  "Protestant  Germans 
would  introduce  many  useful  manufac- 
tures and  arts."170  Amid  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  therefore,  Crellins 
planned  a  trip  abroad  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  immigration  projects.  Armed 
with  the  confidence  of  the  government, 
a  strong  testimonial  from  Phips  and  the 
belief  that  the  new  law  regulating  trans- 
portation would  impress  the  Germans  he 
fancied  he  could  now  proceed  to  Ger- 
many and  gain  settlers  for  his  colony  by 
assuring  and  insuring  them  against  the 
abuses  which  their  friends,  and  doubtless 
relatives,  had  suffered. 

From  January,  '49  to  August,  '50, 
there  is  no  record -of  his  movements;  at 
the  latter  date,  however,  we  find  him  in 
Germany,  where  by  virtue  of  his  cre- 
dentials he  gained  the  confidence  and 
support  of  Hofrat  Hemrich  Ehren fried 
Luther  of  Frankfort  (to  whom  reference 
has  already  been  made),  and  bore  the 
pretentious  title  of  "Commissioner  of 
New  England."  This  title  proved,  how- 
ever, no  great  addition  to  his  power;  its 
genuineness  was  disputed  and  Crellius 
believed  by  many  to  be  only  a  private 
speculator.  Moreover,  he  found  the  ship 
owners  of  Rotterdam  in  no  friendly 
mind  toward  New  England.  Her  strin- 
gent laws  regarding  immigration  meant 
smaller  contracts  and  a  less  profitable 
business  as  compared  with  the  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina:  the  ship 


companies    were    therefore   not   eager   to 
let  their  ships  to  Massachusetts  ag 
Nor  were  the  personal  enemies  of  Crel- 
lins few  in  number.     His  assumption  ot 
unusual   titles,  his  claims  to  the  support 
of   the    British   government   aroused    the 
jealousy  of   rival   promoters;  the  expo- 
sure    of     the     crooked     and     hear 
methods   of   ship  companies  and   '"New- 
lands,"177  being  ascribed  indirectly  to  hi> 
instigation,    called    forth    not    merely    a 
spirit  of  retaliation  but  the  determinv 
•  to  embarrass  him  at  every  possible  p 

Although  Crellius  reached  Germany  in 
the  fall  of  '50  it  was  not  until  the  spri 
of  the  following  year,  and  that  too,  with 
the  influential  aid  of  Luther,  that  he  col- 
lected 20  or  30  families,  brought  them  on 
two  transports  down  the  Rhine  to  Rot- 
terdam and  thence  to  Amsterdam,  where 
after  delays  and  opposition  he  finally 
secured  the  Priscilla,  on  which  his  colony 
set  out  for  Cowes.  On  the  12th  of  N  - 
vember  they  landed  at  Marblehead,  sj  eni 
two  weeks  in  Boston,  and  on  the  5th  of 
December  some  of  them  with  an  inter- 
preter named  Etter178  were  conveyed  by 
the  frigate  of  the  Province  to  tl 
homes  on  the  Kennebec,  which  lay  on  the 
left  bank  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  Their 
land  was  12  to  15  miles  directly  west  of 
Broad  Pay,  its  eastern  border  being 
Sheepscott  River  and  part  of  the  territor) 
held  by  the  Plymouth  Company.  During 
the.  voyage  an  ambitious  scheme  hail  been 
frustrated.170  The  Pemaquid  Company, 
whose  lands  were  close  to  those  which 
the  government  had  assigned  to  the  c 
ntsts,  conceived  the  idea  oi  getting  pos- 
session of  these  settlers  after  the  govern- 
ment had  borne  the  expense  oi  transport- 
ing them  across  the  ocean.  It  was  secretly 
planned  that  one  Peter  Wild  should  be 
on  the  emigrant  ship  as  Crellius'  aid 
was  effected  through  a  German  merchant 
of  Boston  who  was  an  interpi  f 
government),  should  gain  the  confid< 
of  the  passengers  and  persuade  them  to 
settle  on  the  Pemaquid  lands.  It  was 
hoped  thereby  to  divert  at  least  a  few  of 
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them  from  their  original  purpose.  On 
their  arrival  at  Marblehead,  however, 
Crellius  learned  of  the  matter,  in  formed 
Phips,  and  Wild  closed  the  incident  by  a 
sudden  disappearance. 

The  initial  experience  of  these  settlers 
was  one  of  intense  suffering,  as  was  in- 
evitable from  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  their  coming.130 

'"'Sic  langtcn  gegen  Mitte  des  Dezember  cia- 
selbst  an,  unci  begennen  so  fort  aufs  Eifrig.ste 
den  Ban  dcr  Blockhiitten,  um  Schutz  unci 
Obdach  p.cgcn  die  Kalte  zu  erlangen.'  In 
vierzebn  Tagen  hatte  man  etwa  cin  Dutzcnd 
Hiitten  under  Dach,  in  denen  sich  nothdiirftig 
wohnen  Hess.  Ein  paar  Tage  ver  Weinachten 
aber  trat  ein  so  gewaltiger  Schneesturra  ein 
dass  ihren  Arbeitern  ein  Ziel  gesefzt  wurde. 
Auch  nalim  die  Kalte  dermassen  tiberhand, 
dass  Etter — init  dem  Schift"  nach  Boston 
zuriickkehrte,  urn  vor  der  Regierung  ftir  die 
iirmen  Leute  Decken  imd  Betten  zu  erlangen. 
Die  Assembly  nach  einigen  Zogern  ver- 
willigte  am  1  Januar  1752  fur  diesen  Zweck 
zehn  Decken  und  zehn  Betten — Auch  wurden 
diese  Leute  iiber  Winter  mit  den  Nothigen 
Lebensmitteln    unterhaltcn." 

The  plantation  name  of  this  settlement 
was   Frankfort.     Rattermann,   says:lS1 

''Dem  so  im  Mittwinter  in  den  Waldern 
Maine's  enstandeneri  Orte,  welcher  nunmehr 
das  Ueim  der  Xeueingewandterten  Deutschen 
wurde,  gaben  sie  den  Namen  Frankfurt,  zu 
Ehren  der  Stadt  am  Main  in  Deutschland 
and,  von  wo  aus  ihre  Ubersicdlung  nach 
Amerika  angeordnet  worden  war." 

But  Goold  in  his  article  "Fort  Hali- 
fax"182 states  that  the  Kennebec  Com- 
pany voted  to  adopt  this  name  as  an  at- 
tractive appeal  to  the  patriotic  sentiments 
of  the  Germans.  The  colony  was  not 
purely  German.  After  the  -revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  many  French  had 
gone  to  Germany  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  Rhine  district.  A  large 
part  of  the  settlers  were  thus  from  the 
border  lands  of  France  and  Germany,  the 
French  Huguenots  being  numerous 
among  them. 

"Wer  diese  ersten  deutschen  Familien  war- 


(180)  Der   deutsche    Pionier,   vol.    XIV,   p.    2^0. 

(181)  Ibid.,   p.    2_m. 

(182)  Coll.     Maine    Hist.    Sue,    vol.    VIII,    p.     214, 
(Series    I). 

(i8j)    Der    deutsche    Pionier,    vol.    XIV,    p.     22:. 


eri,  die  den  Grand  zu  ciner  sputer  bedcutA  I 
deutschen  Kolonie  in  dcr  ustlichstcn  der  eng 
lisch-amerikanischen   Prcvinzen  damals  Lcgten, 
ist     ganzlich     unbekannt.      Kcin     Name 
ihnen    alien     ist    aufbewalirt,     den    man 
Sicherheit  als  zu  diesen   Pilgervatern  gehorig 
nennen  konnte.     Ihre   Spurcn   aber  sind  ni 
verweht,     Xocli   bis  auf   den  heutigen  T; 
jenc    Gegend    mit    cincr    Beviilkening    gefiillt. 
welchc   sowohl   ihren   germanischen   Typ«s 
auch      ihre      deutschklingenden      Geschlechts 
namen  gewarht  hat." 

Sewall1S4  says  in  this  connection:  "An 
influx  of  Germans  to  the  shores  of  Mass. 
Day 'had  suggested  to  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany the  possibility  of  bringing  that  race 
to  Maine  and  their  eastern  lauds.  Won 
by  the  advances  of  these  proprietors  to 
their  interests  a  settlement  was  made  on 
the  waters  of  the  Kennebec,  opposite 
Fort  Richmond,  near  and  upon  Swan 
Island,  called  Frankfort." 

In  the  winter  of  '51-2  a  dispute  arose 
over  the  right  of  settlement  on  the  Ken- 
nebec. When  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  certain  lands  to  Crellius  the 
grant  was  made  without  consideration  of 
prior  claims.  In  1620  King  James  I  had 
transferred  all  territory  between  the  40th 
and  48th  degrees  of  northern  latitude 
(between  New  Jersey  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, extending  from  ocean  to  ocean )  to 
the  Council  of  New  England,  an  organi- 
zation which  had  been  formed  in  Devon. 
England.  In  162c)  the  Puritan  Pilgrims 
received  a  patent  for  the  Xew  Plymouth 
Colony,  as  it  was  then  known.  At  the 
same  time  the  Council  of  England 
granted  to  William  Bradford  and  asso- 
ciates, all  o\  the  Xew  Plymouth  Colony, 
a  section  of  land  lying  in  and  between  the 
outermost  limits  of  the  Cobessee 
Contee1*"'  on  the  Kennebec  as  far  as  the 
ocean  on  the  west  and  a  spot  called  the 
Falls  of  Xequamkike,1558  and  including  an 
area  of  15  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kennebec.  The  Plymouth  Colony  thus 
claimed  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river.  In 
1640  Bradford  and  his  partners  trans- 
ferred this  section  to  ''all  the  freemen  of 
the  colony  oi  Xew  Plymouth." 
years  later  the  colonv  also  received  from 
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ihe  Indians  a  charter  for  the  land  which 
extends  from  Cnshnec  (Augusta )  to  the 
VVesserunsett,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
patent.  In  1661  the  Colony  sold  all  its 
rights  in  this  region  to  Antispas  Boies, 
Kdward  Tyng,  Thomas  Brattle  and  John 
VVinslow ;  from  this  time  until  1749 
when  the  General  Court  gave  Crellius  his 
patent  there  was  no  question  or  dispute 
either  about  the  lands  themselves  or  legal 
claims  respecting  them. 

The  dispute  to  which  we  have  referred 
was  not  so  much  an  inquiry  by  the  heirs 
of  Boise  and  his  associates  as  it  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  speculators  to 
bring  about  their  own  ends.  This  fact  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  William 
\Lithgow1S7  (June  6th,  '67  in  a  lawsuit 
over  certain  lands),  who  said  inter  alia 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  concerning 
this  Plymouth  patent  inquiry  until  the 
close  of  '49.  Goold1*8  asserts  that  this 
inquiry  into  the  title  was  made  because 
the  land  was  likely  to  be  occupied  and 
permanently  possessed  by  "squatters" 
(the  Germans  of  Crellius).  On  the  7th 
of  June,  '53-  the  General  Court  revoked 
the  grant  which  it  had  given  to  Crellius. 

These  dealings  have  an  inner  history 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
sharp  politics.  In  i/4Q1S9  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
Kennebec  purchase;  with  others  who  had 
joined  them,  held  a  meeting  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  their  prop- 
erty. Four  years  after  a  corporation  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  "Proprie- 
tors of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  from  the 
late  Colony  of  Plymouth."  though  this 
corporation  is  generally  known  as  the 
''Plymouth  Company."  In  September 
of  '51  the  Company  met  and  decided  to 
lay  out  two  townships  for  settlement  by 
protestants.  At  this  time,  according  to 
the  Company's  records,  the  ship  'Tris- 
sillah"  and  others  arrived  in  Boston  from 
Germany  with  emigrants,  some  of  whom 
had.  not  paid  their  fare.  As  there  was 
already  a,  colony  at  Broad  Bay  the  idea 
was   thus  suggested  to   the  Company   to 


aevelop  the  Kennebec  region  in  the  same 
way.     They  voted  to  give  100  acres,  pro- 
visions for  the  ensuing  winter  and  spi 
on  a  year's  credit,  to  call  the  town  Frank- 
fort as  an  attraction  to  the  Germans,  and 
to  construct  a   fort  400   feet  square    :'   r 
the  protection  of  the  protestants   (it 
not  completed  until   the   following  sum- 
mer).   R.  H.  Gardiner,1*  in  his 
of  the  Kennebec  Purchase,"  states:    "In 
the  year  51,  a  number  oi  Germans  having 
arrived   in   Boston,   the   Plymouth   Com- 
pany as  an  inducement  to  them  to  settle 
in    their   patent    offered    immediately 
give  each   family  one  hundred   acres  of 
land  in  what  is  now  called  Dresden,  to 
pay   their  passage   from   Boston,   to  ad- 
vance them  6  months'  provisions,  and  to 
build  them  a  "house  of  defence*'  against 
the   Indians.        The   only  conditions   im- 
posed  upon   the  settlers   were  that  each 
should  clear  5  acres  of  land  and  build  a 
house  20  by  18  within  three  years.  These 
offers  were  accepted  and  the  descend 
of  these  Germans  are  yet  to  be  distil 
gnished    in    that    neighborhood   by    their 
patronymic  names."      Goold101    write-  . 

On  the   13th  of  December.  '51,  the  members 
of  die  new  company  decided  that  the  first  I 
places    011    the    east    bank    of    the    Ken: 
should  be  laid  out   (this  was  the  laud  which 
had    been    given    to    Crellius    by    the    govern- 
ment).     It    wa<3    further   decided    thai    -: 
number    ot    German    Protestants    came    here 
recently     from    Germany     100    acres    shall    be 
given  to  those  of  them  who  wish  to   -  M 
these  places.*' 

The    mention     of    the      ship    Pris 
makes  it  certain  that  these  Germans  were 
those  whom  Crellius  brougl 

The   Plymouth   Company  had   by   this 
time   grown    to  be   a    powerful    corpora- 
tion.   It  numbered  about  thirty  meml 
among  whom  were  the  most  wealthy 
influential  men  of  the  Province.195     S 
wore    judges,    merchants    and    baronets  : 
-nine  were  also  officially  c  mnecte  1  ' 
the  government.     It  was  well  known  at 
the    time    that    Governor    Shirley    main- 
tained   a    verv    friondlv    attitude    toward 
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this  organization,  a  fact  which  renders  n 
significant  that  the  claim  of  Crellius  was 
not  revoked  until  after  the  Governor's 
return  from  England  in  '53.  The  Kenne- 
bec (Plymouth)  Company  further  in- 
creased its  power  and  influence  by  unit- 
ing in  '53  its  claims  and  interests  with 
those  of  the  Pemaquid  Company,  or  the 
Thirty  Proprietors,  represented  by 
Thomas  Drowne ;  this  consolidation 
seems  without  doubt  to  have  taken  place, 
since  the  same  names  are  found  in  both 
companies.  "Vielleicht193  sind  die 
"Dreissig  Eigenthiimer"  and  die  etwa 
dreissig  Mitglieder  der  Kennebec  Gesell- 
schaft  identisch,  obwohl  beide  organi- 
sationen  nebeneinander  fortbestanden." 
The  claims  of  the  Kennebec  Company 
were  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration, 
which  in  '57  gave  them  all  the  land  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Kennebec  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Woolwich  (this  in- 
cluded the  land  granted  to  and  occupied 
by  the  Germans)  ;  the  same  court  in  '59 
decided  for  Drowne  against  Waldo  in  the 
land  claims  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Medomak.  We  find  herein  also  ad- 
ditional evidence  for  the  coalition  of  the 
Kennebec  and  Pemaquid  companies. 

It  was  in  these  transactions  that  Crel- 
lius displayed  his  duplicity,  and  that  the 
Germans  were  made  the  tool  of  selfish 
speculators.  Crellius'  original  agree- 
ments were  made  with  the  government. 
but  after  arrival  in  America  the  Germans 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Kennebec 
Company;  the  latter  did  not  transport 
these  settlers  from  Germany  and  their 
promises  were  not  made  until  after  those 
of  the  government  had  been  given.  In 
fact,  the  Germans  were  alreadv  on  the 
ground  when  the  Company  otYered  its 
inducements.104  It  seems  impossible  that 
a  private  company  could  thus  have  cor- 
ralled a  body  of  emigrants  without  arous- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  government  or 
at  least  of  Crellius,  through  whom  the 
original-  compact  had  been  made,  unless 
indeed  there  *was  a  political  understand- 
ing by  virtue  of  which  mutual  conces- 
sions  were   made    to   mutual   advantage. 


Moreover,  the  offers  of  the  Kennebec 
Company  were  made  at  the  close  of  the 
year  '51,  whereas  the  grant  issued  to 
Crellius  was  not  revoked  by  the  General 
Court  until  June  of  '53,  in  other  words 
not  until  the  return  of  Governor  Shirley 
from  England.  Crellius'  pas-ivity  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  gave  up  or  sold  his 
claims  to  the  Kennebec  Company  in  '51. 
The  Germans  were  very  desirable  set- 
tlers, and  no  one  knew  this  better  than 
the  shrewd  members  of  the  Company ; 
they  negotiated  with  Crellius  to  keep  the 
foreigners  on  the  ground  until  the  trans- 
fer was  effected,  for  which  service  he 
was  doubtless  well  rewarded.  The  set- 
tlers were  to  get  free  deeds  to  their  lots. 
and  did  get  them,  but  not  until  after  the 
General  Court  had  annulled  its  agree- 
ment with  Crellius  in  '53.  Had  the  latter 
lo^t  by  these  manipulations  he  would 
without  doubt  have  been  conspicuous  in 
trying  to  frustrate  them;  as  it  was,  his 
very  silence  seems  to  be  the  clearest 
proof  of  his  connivance.  But  the  loss  in- 
curred by  the  Germans  in  being  thus 
transferred  from  the  protection  of  an 
honest  government  into  the  hands  of  an 
ambitious  and  irresponsible  company  wa> 
no  small  one,  and  when  their  deeds  were 
finally  issued  to  them  by  the  Kennebec 
Company  the  act  sealed  a  transaction 
which  reflected  no  credit  on  its  authors. 

Put  if  the  settlement  of  Frankfort  was 
effected  by  questionable  methods  the 
policy  of  the  Company  toward  the  set- 
tlers themselves  was  more  generous  and 
progressive  than  that  of  Waldo  at  Broad 
Bay.  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner10''  was  a 
most  active  spirit  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  colony.  In  '54  he  cleared,  a  400  acre 
farm  at  Eastern  River  la  name  for 
Dresden  village)  ;  he  also  started  the 
construction  oi  houses  and  mills;  the 
following  year  at  Gardiner  not  only 
houses  and  mills  but  stores  ami  wharve- 
were  built  under  Ins  supervision;  it  was 
he.  too,  who  had  first  a  me  I  the  sel 
ment  with  an  eye  to  the  Future  uec  Is  oi 
the  German  emigrants.      In  • 

pany  at   its  own  expense  en  ublic 

buildings    iov  Lincoln   C  \   and   in  other 


(193")   Der  dcutsche    Pionier, 
(194)    Ibid. 
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measures  abetted  the  development  of  the 

town.  In  Gardiner's  bills  for  charges  lor 
money  paid  out  etc.  the  Germans  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  many  of  the 
items  show  that  he  was  zealous  in  in- 
ducing settlers  to  come  to  Frankfort. 
Among  these  are:  "Paid  Peter  boat  hire 
and  2  men  3  days  to  bring  them  from 
Germantown,  (Mas:,.)";  "Paid  Peter 
Wills  (a  German  interpreter  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Kennebec  Company)  for  his 
attendance  on  them,"  etc.  These  Ger- 
mans, who  went  first  to  Germantown, 
were  doubtless  visited  by  Wills  in  the 
interest  of  the  Company  or  at  the  per- 
sonal instigation  of  Gardiner  and  per- 
suaded to  move  to  Frankfort.  There 
is  also  an  item  of  "flax  for  the  French 
shoemaker''  and  one  of  "an  iron  pot  for 
the  stocking  weaver  at  Germantown." 

We  have  seen  how  Crellius'  second  at- 
tempt to  secure  emigrants  in  Germany 
failed,  and  through  what  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances he  finally  disappeared  from 
our  notice.  We  have  noted  also  that 
young  Waldo  encountered  serious  diffi- 
culty in  coping  with  the  dishonest  agents 
who  operated  in  '53  among  the  districts 
of  Nassau.  Rattermarm  says  in  this 
connection:  "Es196  scheint  fast,  als  ob 
der  beritchtigte  Philipp  Ulrich  (whom 
our  readers  will  recall )  eben falls  hier  fhr 
Men  England,  resp.  fiir  die  Kennebec 
Eigenthumer  seine  Werbungen  betrieb 
— ."     Again: 

"Nach  dem  Jahre  1753  wurden  koine 
Versuche  mehr  unternommen,  Emigranten  di- 
rect aus  Deutschland  fur  jene  ^  Broad  Bay 
and  Frankfort)  Colonien  zu  gewimmen. — Zwar 
zcigten  die  Kennebec  Eigenthumer  im  Herbstc 
1/53  noch  cine  Geneigtheit,  im  niichsten  Jahre 
ihre  Werbungen  zu  erneuern,  indem  die  Rct- 
terdamer  Rhederfirma  Harvard  and  Komp. 
ein  paar  anregende  Notizen  in  den  Frank- 
furter Zeitungen  veroffentlichte :  da  die 
Finna  abcr  zu  gleieher  Zeit  fiir  Sud  Carolina 
warb,  so  war  es  mit  der  Sache  der  Kennebec 
Lcute  nicht  besonders  Ernst.  Die  folgcnde 
Mittheilung  in  der  Frankfurter  Qbers- 
Postamts— Zeitnng  ist  die  letzte  Bekannt- 
machung  in  Bezug  auf  deutschen  Ansied- 
hungen  in  Maine:  'Die  Zwey  Stiidte,  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn  und  der  Oder,  sind  bekannt;  Es 
existirt  aber  bereits  ein  drittes.  welches  in 
Deutschland  noch  gar  wenigc  keuneu  werdeu  ; 


est  i>:  dieses  Frankfurt  am  KeniU'bec. 
Mittagigen  Carolina  ist  wircklich  emberi 
v.ordcn.  dass  an  mcr  gemeldtetem  Fl 
ostwarts  tine  neue  Pflantz-Stadt  unter  diescm 
Nahmen  abgezcichnet  ist,  dass  sich  sclu  1 
Famiiien  allda  belinden.  deren  jedc  ic/j 
chart  Landes  zugetheilt  bekommen,  v. 
man  fortfahren  will,  bis  sich  die  Anzahl 
Famiiien    auf   hundret   ersteckt. 

When   the   spring  of   '52  replaced   the 
long  winter  of  gloom  and   suffering  the 
Germans  set  about,  in  conjunction  wi 
American    workmen,    to    build    the    :'   n 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  Kenne- 
bec Company^     The  construction  of  this 
defence,    called    "Fort    Frankfort"    biu 
changed    in    \j    to    "Fort    Shirley"    in 
honor    of    the    Governor,    was    the    fir:?: 
regular   occupation   of   the   new    settler-. 
and  proceeded  under  the  supervision  or* 
Dr.  Gardiner,  Math.  Thwing  and  Will 
Bowdoin.198     At  the  same  time  Ca;  :  . 
John  North  was  surveying  their  land  ap- 
portionments.      In  the  fall  the  coa- 
vessel  of  Captain  Wilson  brought  an  ac- 
cession    of     46     German     and     Frenc: 
( Alsatian)        families       to       Frank:   rl 
Among   Dr.    Gardiner's    items193   of    ex- 
pense we  find:  "Sept.  29,  paid  horse  hire 
for    Goodwin    to    go    to    Germantown." 
"Nov.   10,  paid  Wilson    (a  coasting 
tain)     freight    of    46    French    an  I    Ger- 
mans."     "Xov.     10.    paid    Peter    Wills 
(  Wild  )    for   his   attendance   on   them   a- 
interpreter."      It  thus  becomes  additi   1 
ally  clear  that  Goodwin,  an  agent  of  the 
Kennebec    Company,   and    Wild,   his    in- 
terpreter, persuaded   these   emigrants    I 
leave    New    Germantown.    whither    I 
had  gone,  after  their  arrival   in    B   - 
and  join  the  Kennebec  colony.     Ace 
ing  to  the  items  cited  above  they  read 
Frankfort  about  the  first  of  Noveml 
Adam  Koch  and  Florenz  Wessel   1  F 
entius  Vassal)  belonged  to  this  c  nsi§ 
ment.    The  former  became  an  establisl 
citizen   oi    Frankfort ;   the   other    was   a 
roving    spirit,    who    at    first    served 
Kennebec  Company  and  in  '53  pi 
to    the    Assembly    of    Mas-. 
people  the  region  between 
and  St.  Croix  rivers  with  Germans 


(1^6)   Der  ileutrche    l*i«i 
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Alsatians  as  a  barrier  against  the  French 
and  Indians.  The  Assembly200  enter- 
tained his  proposition,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Vassal  later  appeared  as  agent  in 
Kngland  and  Holland,  perhaps  in  the 
interests  of  the  Kennebec  proprietors. 
Mis  name  is  perpetuated  in  Vassalboro, 
Maine. 

Dr.  Gardiner  was  especially  interested 
in  procuring  Germans  and  Alsatians  for 
the  Frankfort  settlement.  lie  was  a 
physician  of  repute  in  Boston  and  spoke 
German  as  well  as  French.  He  owned  a 
large  sloop,  which  sailed  regularly  from 
•Boston  to  the  Kennebec  in  summer,  and 
to  the  Sheepscott  in  winter.  Directly 
south  of  Frankfort  in  '54  he  founded  a 
new  German  settlement,  which  he  called 
"Dresden."  It  was  here  that  the  houses 
and  the  mills  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made  were  erected  ;  through 
his  efforts  also  the  Germans  found  em- 
ployment in  the  clearing  of  forests,  etc. 

In  the  spring  of  '54  the  Germans,  in  a 
petition  signed  by  Johan  Guth  and 
others,  entered  a  plea  before  the  Gover- 
nor for  admission  to  citizenship.  Gover- 
nor Shirley  not  only  granted  the  plea. 
but  sent  instructions  to  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  of  the  Province  that  the 
Germans  should  receive  treatment  due 
to  their  newly  acquired  rights. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  concerning 
.the  Frankfort  colony  during  the  Indian 
war.  The  information  we  possess  is 
either  so  meagre  or  so  general  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  Germans  collectively  and 
individually  are  difficult  to  trace.  Rut 
there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  they 
suffered  far  less  than  their  kinsmen  at 
Broad  Bay.  Xot  only  was  Fort  Shirley 
well  equipped  for  defence,  but  had  an 
important  peer  in  Fort  Halifax  which, 
situated  above  on  the  Kennebec,  afforded 
additional  protection  for  the  settlement.-- 
of  Frankfort  and   Dresden.     The  latter 


stronghold  had  a  garrison  of  200  men; 
the  former  about  half  that  number. 
There  were  Germans  stationed  in  both 
forts,  and  in  his  diary  Captain  Romele 
reports  that  on  the  third  of  June,  1757. 
he  fell  in  with  a  body  of  them  doing 
scout  duty,  a  circumstance  which  makes 
it  certain  that  they  had  at  least  one  mili- 
tary company.  It  is  impossible,  then. 
that  iti  a  region  so  well  guarded  the 
Indians  could  have  established  a  reign  of 
terror  or  made  any  successful  concerted 
demonstration  against  the  white  settler.v 
In  a  letter  of  May  23,  1757,  as  G00M-01 
in  his  "History  of  Fort  Halifax"  reports. 
Captain  Lithgrow  writes  that  the  Indian- 
sent  rafts  down  the  river  past  Fort  Hali- 
fax in  order  to  harass  the  settlements 
situated  at  lower  points  (Frankfort  and 
Dresden  inter  alia).  He  sent  a  boat  with 
ten  men  to  warn  the  whites,  which  was 
attacked  on  the  return  voyage  and 
brought  home  two  of  the  crew  wound- 
ed-02. Besides  this  casualty  two  others 
were  killed  by  the  Indians,  whose  names 
and  nationality  are  unknown.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  in  the  expedition  up  the 
Penobscot  Frankfort  and  Dresden  fur- 
nished a  company  of  Germans. 

"L'bur"''  die  deutchen  Niederlassungui  am 
Kennebec,  Frankfurt  und  Dresden  verstum 
men  seit  Sehluss  des  Indiancrkrieges  die 
Xactriehten  gawz  und  gar.  Als  Dresden  ini 
Jahre  1704  *«*"  stadt  erhoben  wurde,  ward 
das    altere    Frankfurt    mil    in    den    Si  .-irk 

gezogen.  sc  da<s  der  Name  Frankfurt  . 
einmal  erhalten  blicb.  Es  war  indessen  ein 
neues  Frankfurt  am  Penobscot  Flwsse.  in  der 
Xilhc  des  heutigen  Bangor,  entstanden,  iL- 
Uereit-s  17s'*)  iukorporhrt  wurde. — Deutsche 
Xamen  haben  sich  noch  einigc  unverandert. 
anderc  in  Verstummclungen  erhalten,  wic 
VVellniann,  Mayer.  Rot  tele,  Messervey,  Hamm. 
Stilting.  Sperwein.  Ilinklc  u.  j.  w..  \  n 
wir  mehrere  bereits  unter  den  ersten  Grand- 
besitzem  in  dem  ehemaligeu  Frankfurt  ange- 
troffen    haben." 


{.■<xO    Mass.     II. .use    h 
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A  German  Boy 


The   First    Martyr  of  Our    Revolution 
By    Emil  Baensch,     Manitowoc,   Wisconsin 


child  latelv 
be  attendee 


)HX   ADAMS,  returning  to 

Boston,  notes  in  his  diary 
February  26,  1770:  "When 
I  came  into  town,  I  saw  a 
vast  collection  of  people  near 
liberty  Tree;  inquired,  and 
found  the  funeral  of  the 
killed  by  Richardson  was  to 
Went  into  Mr.  Rowe's  and 
warmed  me  and  then  went  out  with  him 
to  the  funeral.  My  eyes  never  beheld 
such  a  funeral ;  the  procession  extended 
farther  than  can  be  well  imagined.  This 
shows  there  are  many  more  lives  to 
spend,  if  wanted,  in  the  service  of  this 
country.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people  is  not  to  be  quelled 
by  the  slaughter  of  one  child  and  the 
wounding  of  another." 

Indeed,  that  procession  was  the  largest 
of  its  kind  until  then  seen  in  Boston.  A 
great  multitude  of  people  assembled  in 
the  houses  and  along-  the  streets  to  see 
it  pass.  The  boys  from  the  several 
schools,  some  five  hundred  in  number. 
preceded  the  bier.  The  pall  was  carried 
by  six  of  the  dead  boy's  schoolmates. 
Then  came  the  relatives  and  particular 
friends.  These  were  followed  by  a  long 
marching'  column  of  "the  principal  gen- 
tlemen and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town,''  exceeding  thirteen  hundred,  by 
actual  count.  About  thirty  chariots  and 
chaises  closed  the  procession.  The  fu- 
neral procession  started  from  Liberty 
Tree,  near  which  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
parents  of  the  deceased  ;  thence  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town  house,  and  from 
there  to  the  burying  ground.  In  the 
published  notice  oi  the  funeral  "it  is 
hoped  none  will  be  in  the  procession  but 
the  Friends  of  Liberty,"  and  this  popu- 
lar demonstration  in  answer  thereto 
showed'  England  one  oi  the  plainest 
danger  signs  presaging  the  Revolution. 
The  bov  whose  death  occasioned   this 


funeral  was  Christopher  Schneider.  He 
was  killed  by  one  Hbenezer  Richardson 
on  February  22,  1770.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  merchants  of  Boston  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  neither  buy 
nor  sell  imported  goods  and  that  four  of 
them  had  violated  this  agreement.  One 
of  these  was  Theophilus  Lillie,  whose 
shop  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  town. 
On  the  date  mentioned,  now  better 
known  as  Washington's  Birthday,  some 
boys  had  set  up  a  post  in  front  of  Lillie's 
shop,  with  a  board  whereon  they  had 
displayed  their  cartoom-tic  abilities 
They  had  just  finished  when  Richard- 
son happened  along  and  attempted  t<* 
remove  the  post,  but  without  success. 

Angrily   he   turned   toward   his    house 
nearby    and    on    the    way    met    Thomas 
Knox    and    several    other    citizens    with, 
whom  he  became  involved  in     an  alter- 
cation.    This  quarrel  naturally  attracted 
the    boys    who    now    began    crying    '"in- 
former,  informer,"    for   Richardson    was 
notorious   as   such.      The   wordy  co:: 
grew   into  one    more   serions.   each    - 
throwing    li^ht     rubbish    at    the    other. 
Thereupon  Richardson  entered  his  h 
and  in  a  few  minutes  reappeared  in  the 
door  and  pointed  and  snapped  a  gun  at 
the     crowd.       This     angered     the     boys, 
stones  were  thrown,  some  windows  \\\rc 
broken.      Suddenly,    and    without    warn- 
ing.  Richardson   appeared   at   a   win 
with  his  gnu  and  tired  point-blank  a: 
crowd;  two   fell.   Sammy  Gore,  twenty 
vears.  and  Christopher   Schneider,   four- 
teen years  old.     The  injured  were  t 
into  neighboring  houses  where  surgeons 
were  soon  at  hand  to  attend  them. 

Some   one    rang    the   bell    in    the    new- 
brick   meeting   house.     Quickly   a   I 
crowd    assembled    and    surrounded 
house.    Richardson  and  one  George  Wil- 
mot,  who  was  with  him,  were  5      . 
taken    before    Fusticc    Ruddock.      Gi 
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excitement  prevailed  in  the  streets.  A 
halter  was  made  ready  and  it  required 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  city  to  prevent  a -lynching. 
The  hearing  was  adjourned  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  here,  in  the  presence  of  a  thou- 
sand people,  the  examination  took  its 
regular  course  and  the  two  prisoners 
were  committed  to  jail. 

At  the  inquest  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  both 
Richardson  and  WilmotJ  but  at  the  trial, 
in  April,  the  latter  was  acquitted  and 
Richardson  found  guilty  of  murder.  He 
had  been  a  petty  custom  house  officer, 
and  before  that,  an  informer  against  the 
merchants.  Even  the  loyalist  Hutchin- 
son admits  that  he  was  "peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,"  while  John 
Adams  asserts,  "His  life  is  an  atrocious 
volume.  His  name  is  sufficient  to  rouse 
a  mob,  and  that  to  the  honor  of  the 
mob." 

Young  Gore  had  been  shot  in  the  hand 
and  through  both  thighs,  but  neither  of 
the  wounds  was  of  a  dangerous  char- 
acter. He  was  the  son  of  Captain  John 
Gore,  the  painter.  Schneider,  however, 
had  been  shot  in  the  chest  and  through 
the  lungs.  Dr.  Warren  reported  finding 
eleven  slugs  or  shot.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  several  surgeons  the  boy  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  was  wounded.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  German  emigrant  re- 
siding in  Frog  Lane. 

This  sounds  odd,  for  German  emigra- 
tion to  New  England  in  colonial  times 
is  not  mentioned  in  our  history  books. 
Yet  the  Waldos  had  been  agents  at  Bos- 
ton for  a  Hamburg  house  since  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel 
Waldo  established  colonies  of  Germans 
in  that  part  of  Massachusetts  which  later 
became  Maine.  Senators  Fessenden  and 
Frve  trace  their  lineage  to  German  set- 
tlers. The  ancestral  name  of  John  G. 
Saxe.  the  Vermont  poet,  is  like  unto  that 
of  Hans  Sachs,,  the  Nuernberg  bard. 
And   Boston  even  had  its  own  German- 


town,  located  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south,  where  a  colony  of  German  glass- 
blowers  had  been  located,  and  which 
seemed  so  promising  that  shrewd  Ben 
Franklin  invested  in  some  of  its  town 
lots. 

In  the  public  notice  of  the  funeral 
young  Schneider  is  referred  to  as  "this 
little  hero  and  first  martyr  to  the  noble 
cause,  whose  manly  spirit  appeared  in  his 
discreet  answers  to  his  Doctor,  his  thanks 
to  the  Clergymen  who  prayed  with  him. 
and  the  firmness  of  mind  which  he 
shewed  when  he  first  saw  his  parents, 
and  while  he  underwent  the  great  dis- 
tress of  bodily  pain,  and  with  which  he 
met  the  king  of  terrors.  These  things, 
together  with  several  heroic  pieces 
found  in  his  pocket,  particularly  Wolfe's 
Summit  of  human  Glory,  give  reason  to 
think  he  had  a  martial  Genius,  and  would 
have  made  a  clever  man." 

Whether  due  to  the  schools,  or  to  his 
surroundings,  at  any  rate,  this  German 
emigrant's  son  had  developed  into  a  gen- 
uine Boston  boy.  The  Boston  boy  of 
those  days  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities by  dedicating  the  lively  spirit  of 
boyhood  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
As  in  the  Schneider  case,  so  a  little  later, 
his  goading  of  an  officer  brought  the 
blow  from  the  sentinel,  the  calling  of  the 
guard,  the  death  of  Attucks  and  his  com- 
rades. The  Boston  boy  was  the  "proxi- 
mate cause"  of  the  most  of  the  impelling 
riots  and  affrays,  sure  omens  of  open  re- 
bellion. He  was  the  scout  of  the  skir- 
mish line,  who  got  himself  into  trouble 
that  the  skirmishers  might  have  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  into  action. 

Otis'  speech  against  the  writs  of  as- 
sistance sounded  the  reveille  oi  the  rev- 
olution ;  Patrick  Henry's  impassion* 
oratory  rang  the  loud  "alarum  be!1,;"  and 
the  "shot  that  killed  Christopher 
Schneider  gave  the  signal  to  "commence 
firing,"  answered  within  a  month  by  the 
Boston  massacre. 


The  German  as  Politician 

By  Rev.   Georg   von  Bosse,      Philadelphia,  Pa 


HE  German  was  not  able  to 
play   the   same   conspicuous 

part  in  the  New  World  as 
an  Englishman,  Spaniard, 
Frenchman  or  Dutchman 
perhaps.  In  the  150  years 
after  the  discovery  of  North 
America  "Germany"  was  a  mere  geo- 
graphical term.  National  pride  and  con- 
sciousness of  such,  like  that  found  in 
England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland, 
was  lacking  entirely  in  Germany,  es- 
pecially  that  strong,  national  bond  of 
unity,  which  other  nations  boasted  of. 
In  the  course  of  those  150  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  ''Thirty  Years' 
War,''  various  German  countries  and 
provinces  sent  thousands  of  their  men  to 
North  America.  The  tribute,  which 
must  be  accorded  these  people  for  their 
share  in  the  pioneer- work  of  the  new 
world  is  an  incalculable  one,  their  influ- 
ence in  politics,  however,  was  relatively 
unimportant  and  limited. 

That  sharp  talent  and  gift  for  politics 
which  has  been  placed  into  the  cradles  of 
English-speaking  peoples,  so  to  say,  was 
denied  the  German.  He  is  not  roused 
in  a  political  atmosphere,  a  probable  and 
sudden  employment  of  his  faculties  in 
this  direction  was  always  suppressed  by 
despotic  rulers  and  the  political  wretch- 
edness and  misery  of  petty  German  pro- 
vincial rulers  ;  a  diversity  of  small  duke- 
doms obstructed  the  view  into  fields  of 
magnitude  and  extension  into  bright 
prospects  for  the  future. 

In  the  following  words  Schiller  sharnly 
characterized  the  age  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century : 

"In  des  Flerzens  heilijt'  still*  Raeume. 
Musst  nu  fliehen  aus  des  FTerzens  Dranj?; 
Freihrit  ist  nur  in  d«rn  Reich der Traeume 
Und  das  Sehoene  blueht  nur  im  Gesang.*' 

The  German  has  faithfully  conformed 
with  Schiller's  view  on  this  subject.  He 
is  obnoxiously  petty  in  trivial  matters, 
having1  often  been  reared  in  narrow   cir- 


cumstances; he  is  perfectly  at  ease  and 
content  if  others  refrain  from  entering 
into  his  quiet,  uneventful  life.  He  prizes 
highly  a  safely  protected  property,  es- 
pecially a  piece  of  land;  his  endeavor  is 
steadily  directed  towards  the  ownership 
of  a  homestead  and  his  aim  lays  firm 
hold  upon  all  his  activity  and  his  entire 
thought  making  him  indifferent  to  poli- 
tics. He  readily  leaves  all  this  work  to 
the  leaders,  being  filled  with  the  hatred 
of  rigid  and  tense  party  organizations 
and  tyrannical  "bossism  ;*'  he  allows 
others  to  speak  and  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  participation;  he  goes  to 
the  polls  (whenever  he  goes  at  all)  to 
vote  as  he  wishes  and  according  to  the 
firm  plan  he  has  long  before  decided 
upon.  Therefore  the  German  is  rarely 
a  party  ''chatterer  or  clapper/'  bui  in 
most  cases  an  independent  voter,  wher.ee 
the  organization  cannot  depend  upon 
him. 

Should  there  be  a  political  commotion, 
however,  among  Germans,  should  a  man 
come  to  the  front,  who  is  well  able  to 
represent;  the  German  element,  then 
jealousy  is  often  the  cause  of  opposition, 
nipping  many  promising  enterprise-  ::i 
the  bud.  It  is  annoying  to  note  what 
^mall  and  trifling;  grievances  suffice  to 
withdraw  votes  from  a  really  competent 
man.  They  are  proud  of  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  attaining  honors  in 
America,  but  nevertheless  they  continu- 
ally criticize  and  find  fault,  one  nagging 
at  this,  another  at  that  deed,  ami  usually 

in  real  insignificant  affairs.     As  a  matter 
of   fact  it  must  be  stated,  however,  that 

great    improvements    have    made    tl 

selves    felt    in    this    respect, 

good   influence  of  the   Americans. 

politicians   and   almost    the   exact 

site  oi  the  German  in  public  life. 
But  even  if  the  German  has  not  |  laved 

that  rule  in  American  politics 

might      expect      from      his      ; 

strength,  it  must  siill  be  rec 

acknowledged    lhat   he   has  the 
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issue  in  a  number  of  especially  import- 
ant controversies,  which  stirred  the  po- 
litical atmosphere. 

Jt  remains  as  an  (indisputable  fact  that 
the  Germans  championed  the  principles 
of  American  self-government  before  the 
English  ever  had  a  thought  of  its  possi- 
bility. The  latter  were  brought  up  in 
dependence  of  England  and  its  form  of 
government,  still  more  in  fidelity  to  the 
king,  but  what  was  England  to  the  Ger- 
mans? They  had  not  abandoned  the 
Fatherland  to  remain  under  its  super- 
vision, but  had  gone  to  seek  freedom. 
It  was  impossible  to  wedge  these  people, 
who  had  groaned  under  the  pressure  im- 
posed upon  them  by  small  regents  and 
from  which  they  had  escaped  by  emigra- 
tion, into  European  serviture  again.  One 
and  a  half  centuries,  filled  with  vigorous 
activity  had  been  spent  in  a  country  far 
away  from  Europe ;  the  time  had  made 
the  people  •  quite  able  for  self-govern- 
ment, all  that  was  lacking  was  one  im- 
portant question,  which  could  cause  a 
rupture.  That  this  question  was  one  of 
money  and  trade  is  notable  and  a  pe- 
culiar trait  of  real  American  character. 
That  others,  not  the}'  themselves,  should 
tax  their  property  was  too  much  for  the 
Yankee. 

The  long-drawn-out  and  tedious  con- 
troversy brought  about  a  coalition  of 
citizens  and  states,  having  one  aim  in 
view  and  one  just  claim,  both  of  which 
they  clung  to  with  indomitable  stead- 
fastness. The  circumstances  forced  the 
Americans  towards  independence,  even 
against  their  contrary  wishes  and  hopes, 
since  most  of  the  Anglo-Americans  held 
no  thought  of  a  total  independence,  to 
which  the  Germans  urged  them,  mainly 
in  Pennsylvania.  As  numerous  as  the 
Germans  were  here,  so  insignificant  was 
their  influence  in  public  matters.  All 
officials  oi  the  crown  and  colony,  as  also 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  members 
in  the  assembly  were  either  born  British 
or  of  English  descent.  The  right  to 
vote  for  assembly  or  to  be  elected  was 
restricted  to  those  subjects  born  in  Great 
Britain  or  naturalized  colonists  only. 
They  had  to  be  over  jr  years  of  age. 
have  ;o  acres  of  land,  i^i  which   u  were 


tilled  and  cultivated,  had  to  be  without 
debt  and  have  lived  two  years  in  the 
colony.  To  gain  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship much  loss  of  time  and  labor  wa> 
necessary  and  relatively  few  German^ 
took  the  trouble  to  gain  it. 

The  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
congress  of  the  thirteen  colonic-  in  Phil- 
adelphia had  been  elected  in  the  pro- 
vincial assembly.  They  had  pledged 
themselves  in  November,  1775  to  vote 
against  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The'  majority  of  the  assembly  were  strict 
adherents  to  the  English  throne  or 
Quakers  whose  religious  views  were 
averse  to  all  measures  of  force,  they  were 
all  disinclined  towards  separation.  An 
attempt  to  change  the  naturalization 
law  was  thwarted  as  also  one  to  alter  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king. 

Independence  and  a  union  of  the  col- 
onies without  Pennsylvania  would  have 
been  an  impossible  undertaking.  Penn- 
sylvania was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
other  colonies,  having  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  richest  peoples  as  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  its  legislature  and  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  enemies  to  in- 
dependence. 

At  that  time  the  friend-  oi  freedom  in 
the  province  assembled  to  an  action 
which  changed  the  aspect  oi  the  whole 
situation  in  several  months.  A  com- 
mittee of  those  wishing  independence,  se- 
lected in  Philadelphia,  called  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  counties.  One 
hundred  and  four  delegate.-  appeared  on 
June  18,  1776.  Among  the  counties  rep- 
resented were  many  German  ones  as: 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  York.  North- 
ampton, Pucks  and  Berks.  A  provisional 
convention  was  formed  from  the  confer- 
ence, which  made  a  new  proposition  to 
Pennsylvania.  According  to  this  every 
immigrant  over  21  years,  possessor  of 
an  own  home  and  of  one  year's  s< 
ment  in  the  province,  was  to  receive  citi- 
zenship. 

June  10.  1770,  gave  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  the  right  to  vote  and  con- 
sequently the  majority  in  the  assembh 
of  those  wishing  independence  was  main- 
tained. The  delegates  in  the 
congress  received  notice  to  vote  for  sep- 
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aration  from  Great  Britain,,  thereby  giv- 
ing t he  final  decision  in  congress  and 
bringing  about  the  proclamation  of  lib- 
erty. It  remains  a  fact,  to  which  we 
cannot  point  too  emphatically,  that  a]one 
by  the  votes  of  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  decision  for  acceptance 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence 
effected! 

A  German-American  newspaper  was 
the  first  to  tell  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  feat  had  been  achieved,  the  "Staats- 
bote"  of  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  article 
in  large  letters.  Before  the  words  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  were  made 
public  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
"Staatsbotc"    proclaimed :    "The    vener- 


able  congress   of   this   best    country    has 

declared  the  united  colonies  to  be  free 
and  independent  states."  And  the  •. 
bal  reading  of  this  noteworthy  and  r  - 
markable  manuscript  appeared  at  first 
a  German  paper,  the  "Hochdcutsche- 
Pennsylvania  Geschichtschreiber"  edited 
and  published  by  Christopher  Saner  in 
Germantown. 

German  votes  brought  about  the  turn 
of  affairs  in  favor  of  independence,  Ger- 
man letters  brought  the  news  of  the  birth 
of  our  republic  into  print  first,  German 
hearts  beat  faithfully  and  joyfully  for 
the   land   of   liberty. 

These  are  historical,  well-warranted 
facts. 


Modern  Languages  in  Graded  Schools 

By  Prof.   J.    N.   Lenker,  D.  D.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


INCH  a  committee  of  twenty 
of  the  sixty-four  principals 
of  the  Minneapolis  graded 
schools  is  at  present  revis- 
ing the  course  of  study  for 
the  schools,  it  may  be  help- 
ful and  in  place  to  consider 
what  work  and  success  other  cities  have 
in  teaching  modern  languages  with  the 
new,  direct  methods  now  being  intro- 
duced in  Europe  and  America.  Our 
Minneapolis  schools'  are  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard,  it  seems,  in  every  line  ex- 
cept in  modern  languages.  Philology 
and  pedagogy,  language  and  education 
are  most  intimately  related  and  serve 
each  other  perhaps  more  than  any  two 
other  sciences.  Modern  languages  should 
be  studied  for  three  reasons^for  the  dis- 
cipline, utility  and  culture,  writing  and 
spelling  in  another  language  adds  to  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  same  branches 
in  English.  So  the  study  of  grammar, 
language,  composition  and  music  in  a 
second  or  third  tongue  advances  the  pu- 
pil's progress  in  those  branches  oi  his 
native  tongue. 


Let  us  now  make  brief  notes  from  the 
latest  school  reports  of  a  few  typical 
cities. 

Indianapolis — The  1909  report  of  the 
graded  schools  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
gives  the  following  information:  Ger- 
man is  orTered  as  a  branch  of  study  in 
the  public  high  schools  and  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  of  all  di>tricts  in 
which  a  demand  for  such  instruction  was 
made  conformably  to  the  following  law: 
"Whenever  the  parents  or  guardian-  of. 
twenty-five  or  more  children  in  attei  '.- 
ance  at  any  school  oi  a  township,  town 
or  city  shall  so  demand,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  ^trustee  or  trustees  >f 
said  township,  town  or  city  to  procure 
efficient  teachers  and  introduce  the  Ger- 
man language,  as  a  branch  of  study, 
such  schools:  and  the  tuition  jn  - 
^ehoo\>  shall  be  without  charge:  Pro- 
vided. Such  demand  is  made  before  the 
teacher  for  said  district  i<  emplo)  f 
(R.  S.  1001,  Sec  5984.)  This  is  one  of 
the  be>t  laws  relating  to  this  '  on 

record  ami  resembles  the  law  of  Minne- 
sota. 
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iji  Classes  in  German. 

During  the  year  1908-09  German  was 
taught  in  38  district  schools  and  in  all 
the  high  schools  of  Indianapolis.  The 
104  German  classes  in  the  grade  schools 
were  taught  by  42  German  teachers  and 
the  47  classes  in  the  high  schools  by  8 
teachers.  More  than  two- thirds  of  the 
grade  pupils  were  not  of  German  pa- 
rents, 4,708  of  a  total  of  6,501  ;  and  649 
of  the  high  school  German  pupils  were 
of  other  than  German  parentage.  This 
proves  that  Americans  are  becoming 
more,  interested  in  modern  languages, 
which  are  taught  for  no  class,  but  are 
optional  for  all  citizens.  In  Indianapo- 
lis German  is  an  optional  study  in  grades 
2B  to  8A.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
minutes  per  week  are  assigned,  the  time 
being  deducted  from  other  school  time. 
The  enrollment  Feb.  19,  1909,  was:  sec- 
ond grade,  1,449  pupils;  third  grade,  1,- 
333;  fourth  grade,  1,070;  total  in  pri- 
mary departments,  3,8.52;  fifth  grade, 
882;  sixth  grade,  780;  seventh  grade, 
564;  eighth  grade,  423  ;  total  in  grammar 
departments,  2,64,9;  total  in  the  seven 
grades,  6,501  ;  in  high  schools,  995  ;  all 
pupils  taking  German,  7,-196.  Total, 
grade  pupils  in  the  city,  28,342,  of  whom 
2,470  are  colored.  The  total  cost  of  in- 
struction in  German  in  the  graded 
schools  for  the  year  was  only  $28,142.58, 
-or  an  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  year 
of  only  $4.33.  Each  year  a  number  of 
those  who  completed  the  advanced  four- 
year  course  in  the  high  schools,  pass  the 
examination  for  the  license  to  teach  Ger- 
man in  the  Indianapolis  graded  schools, 
so  there  is  no  lack  of  teachers. 
Direct  Method  Used. 

Professor  Robert  Xix,  director  or_  su- 
pervisor of  German,  in  his  report  offers 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  new,  or 
direct  method,  of  teaching:  modern  lan- 
guages which  are  gradually  superseding 
the  Latin,  translation  method  in  Euro- 
pean and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  The  feature  common  ^  to 
these  recent  methods  consists  in  using 
the  foreign  language  exclusively,  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  thus 
equips  the  pupil  with  a  practical  vacabu- 


lary  and  develops  what  the  Germans  call 
"sprachgcfuehl."      And    introduces    the 
pupil  as  early  as  possible  to  the  life  and 
literature  of  the  people  whose  la 
is  taught. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  work  of 
Indianapolis  in  detail,  because  it  is  a 
typical  American  city  of  the  central  west, 
with  a  very  small  foreign  element,  tl  T€ 
being  in  all  its  schools  only  sixty  pupils 
who  were  born  in  Germany.  Other 
reasons  are  that  the  standard  oi  its 
schools  ranks  very  high  and  because  of 
its  central  location  more  expert  teachers 
of  other  states  visit  Indianapolis  schc  Is 
as  models  for  hints  and  suggesti  \-  than 
perhaps  visit  any  other  city.  Indianapo- 
lis has  thus  in  many  respects  become  a 
teacher  of  teachers. 
Taught  Seventy  Years  in  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  in  19 10  re- 
ported 15,022  of  its  32.242  grade  pupils 
and  1.289  of  its  high  school  pupils  who 
took  German,  total  16,311.  In  the  high. 
schools  336  studied  French  and  107 
Spanish.  German  and  French  are  op- 
tional in  the  musical  and  commercial  de- 
partments. Number  of  German  teachers, 
male  41,  female  139,  total  180. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  schools  since  the  year 
1840.  Joseph  A.  Hermann  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  teacher.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  first  year  was  427.  The 
work  is  thoroughly  organized,  consisting 
of  a  supervisor  o\  German,  who  sets  a 
fine  literary  example  in  German  and 
English,  German  Supervisors'  association 
and  the  Harmonic  (German  Teachers' 
club).  A  German  Supervising  assistant 
commonly  teaches  the  higher  gra  les,  be- 
sides supervising  the  work  in  general. 
In  the  intermediate  grades  the  time  allow- 
ed to  German  varies  from   I  rl     K= 

to  one  hour  daily.     Throughout   all   the 
grades  considerable  attention  is  pai  '   I 
learning  and  rendering  German  -  >ngs 
Benefits  of  Foreign 
From    the    report    are    the 
thoughts:     The    need    in   education 
living  language  besides  the  vem    :ular  is 
being  emphasized  more  and  more.  Great 
a^  are  the  material  advantages  of  a  - 
maud    of    several    lane    iges    there    are 
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higher  and  nobler  reasons  than  mere 
utilitarianism.  The  study  of  a  foreign 
modern  language  yields  The  means  of  an 
indirect  as  well  as  of  a  direct  mental  dis- 
cipline. Some  few  persons  will  argue 
against  a  two-language  education,  assert- 
ing the  brain  is  thereby  overtaxed,  that 
time  and  energy  may  be  better  employed 
and  that  superficiality  must  result.  To 
this  an  authority  replies:  "In  an  experi- 
ence of  more  than  twenty-one  years  in 
schools  where  German  was  studied  by  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  and  where  I 
have,  in  many  instances,  taught  classes 
taking  exclusively  English  and  others 
taking  both  English  and  German,  I  have 
found  that  on  the  whole,  the  classes  tak- 
ing both  languages  did  the  best  work. 
The  study  of  German,  instead  of  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pupils,  seemed  to 
aid  it.  In  observing  the  success  of  for- 
mer pupils  in  after  years,  whether  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning  or  in  life, 
I  have  noticed  most  notable  success  on 
the  part  of  those  who  studied  both  lan- 
guages when  with  me."  As  in  other 
cities  many  teachers  of  German  received 
their  education  in  the  schools  where  they 
now  teach. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  seems  to  be  making 
the  greatest  progress  in  teaching  German 
in  the  graded  schools  during  recent 
years.  In  1907-08  the  graded  schools 
reported  7,537  taking  German  and  in 
190S-9  the  number  increased  to  11,628 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  59,285  pupils. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  employs  112  teach- 
ers of  German  and  27,673  of  its  44,715, 
grade  pupils  take  German,  which  is  car- 
ried in  all  eight  grades. 

Different  in  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis  is  about  as  Scandinavian 
as  Milwaukee  is  German,  and  yet  neither 
Scandinavian  nor  German  is  taught  in 
a  single  one  of  its  graded  schools.  Min- 
neapolis with  its  splendid' university,  li- 
braries and  public  school  system  may  be- 
come the  Scandinavian  culture  center  of 
America  as  Milwaukee  is  of  German  cul- 
ture, if  the  Scandinavian  languages  he 
maintained  by  our  schools. 

The  law  of  Minnesota  on  this  sub- 
icct   reads   thus:    "'Instruction   in    Public 


Schools — The    books    u>ed    and    the    in- 
struction given  in  public  schools  shall  be 
in   the   English  language,  but   any  other 
language  may  be  used  by  teachers  in  ex- 
plaining to  pupils  who  understand  such 
language  the  meaning  of  English  word-: 
and  in  high  and  graded  schools  other  lan- 
guages may  be  taught,  when  made  a  | 
of  a  regular  or  optional  course  of  sr 
Instruction   may   also   be   given    in    such 
languages  in  common  schouls  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour  in  each  day  by  unanim 
vote  of  the  trustees."     This  law  is  just 
clear,  comprehensive   and  meets   Ameri- 
can conditions. 

The   Chicago   school   report    for    1911 
says    that   an    increased   number   of 
mentary    schools    (fifty-five   at    pre- 
now  offer  instruction  in  German.     Chil- 
dren studying  German  are  excused  fi 
drawing  and  nature  study.    The  chil  Iren 
are   requested  to   state  in   German   tl 
experiences  at  home,  on  the  way  to  school 
and  at  play.     The  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  teachers  is  that  the  elimin; 
the  high  school  manual  of  grammar  from 
the  grades,  and  the  continuation  of  j 
man   conversation,   reading  and   writi    £• 
would  result  in  more  power  and  go 
readiness    in    the    use    of    the    langv.   \ 
"German  deserves  a  dignified  treatn. 
Children  studying  German  in  the  gr 
should  enter  the  high  school  able  to  I 
advanced    standing    by    reason    of    their 
ability  to  converse  in.  to  read  and  write 
their  language.     In  every  school  ha> 
as    many   as    four   classes    in    German    a 
teacher  should  be  employed  to  teach  this 
subject    without    having    the    care    of    a 
division.     A  teacher  could  teach  in  two 
schools  each  day.  if  neither  school  ha 
sufficient   number  oi  German   classes  to 
employ  all  her  time.     With  these  changes 
German   may  have  a   chance   to   dci 
into  a  more  useful  branch  ^i  instruction.*' 

As   early   as    [877    St.   Louis    rt 
18,161   pupils  taking  German,  or  74  per 
cent  of  the  white  school  populat 
in  the  same  year  German  was  taught  in 
fifty-six  schools  of  New  York  city.     The 
graded    schools    of    smaller    cities 
towns  are  also  making  pr^gre<s  in  te; 
ing  modem  languages 


Rudolph   Blanken burg 

By   Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


U  DO  L  P  H  BLANKEN- 
BURG is  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, lie  was  elected  in 
the  evil  teeth  of  all  that 
Boss  Penrose  and  the  ma- 
chine could  do  to  stop  it. 
When  a  man  can  be  elected 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  denouncing'  the 
bosses,  defying  the  machine,  he  is  worth 
writing  about.  Also,  to  steal  a  phrase 
from  the  police,  he  is  worth  looking  over. 
Go  to  West  Logan  Square ;  any  one  can 
show  you  the  house.  There  should  be 
no  vast  trouble  in  meeting  him,  like  all 
big  men,  he  has  but  one  manner  and  one 
door. 

There  is  a  rough  and  ready  atmos- 
phere to  Mr.  Blankenburg.  And  yet 
the  roughness  has  polish,  and  nothing  of 
vulgarity.  Essentially,  he  is  of  the  open 
air.  The  feeling  .that  he  gives  you  is  one 
of  stir  and  power  and  enterprise,  lie 
will  sec  more  than  he  will  think,  do  more 
than  he  will  say.  Nor  will  he  be  all  day 
doing  it. 

The  great  impression  that  Mr.  Blank- 
enburg gives  is  one  of  self-confidence. 
He  has  the  heart  of  a  victor.  None  the 
less,  he  has  shown  that  he  can  lose  with 
grace.  That  is,  lose  a  battle ;  he  would 
never  lose  a  war.  This  has  been  for 
thirty  years  his  story.  The  bosses  have 
beat  him  off  in  an  engagement.  But  he 
was  back  at  the  attack  as  soon  as  he 
could  reform  his  lines  or  call  up  his  re- 
serves. 

While  calling  himself  a  Republican, 
Mr.  Blankenburg  is  essentially  a  re- 
former. There  are  reformers  and  re- 
formers. You  have  met  the  thin  card- 
board kind,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that 
you  had  but  to  open  their  front  door  to 
be  in  their  back  yard.  Differing  from 
these,  Mr.  Blankenburg  as  a  reformer 
possesses  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Considered  personally,  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg is  big,  wise,  faithful,  obstinate  for 
right.  He  is  not  at  all  in  love  with  him- 
self, and  lacks  egotism  and  an  intriguing 
talent    for   design. 


Mentally,   morally 
physically,  he  wants  in  every  element  of 


the    mollycoddle.        lie    has    a    sen-. 

humor,  and  can  tell  a  joke,  and  see  a 
joke,  and  laugh  like  a  storm.  His  mir.d 
is  as  clean  as  a  woman's. 

A>ide    from    certain    iron    qualities    of 
decision  and  practical  wit,  Mr.  Blanken- 


lias 


the  gift  of  handling  i 


H- 


brilliant  orator,  of  stump  and  plat- 


burg 
is  a 

form  kind,  thinking  like  a  bullet,  talking 
like  a  spear.  He  is  one  of  those  un- 
common ones  who  think  best  and  talk 
best  standing  on  their  feet. 

Above   I   have  given  you  a    free-hand 
sketch  of  Mr.  Blankenburg  as,  address- 
he  graves  himself  upon  the 
Coming  a  stranger  to  meet 


ing  the  eye 


him,   it  is  what 
will  think.     But 


you  will  see,  what  you 
[he  Blankenburg  career? 
There  should  be  a  \q>soi\  in  that.  The 
upgrowing  boys  should  read  it.  He  has 
won  victory.  His  life  has  had  success. 
Beginning  poor — he  has  made  himself 
rich.  Obscure — he  has  drawn  to  himself 
celebrity.  A  stranger  in  a  strange  land — 
he  has  surrounded  himself  with  friends. 
Where  others  have  failed,  he  has  tri- 
umphed. Where  others  fell  back,  he 
stepped  forward.  How  did  he  do  this  ? 
Plainly,  he  understood  the  art  of  living. 
•  Searching  for  the  sermon  that  should 
lie  in  the  life-triumph  of  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg, I  put  the  question  to  one  of  his 
friends. 

''This,"  said  the  friend,  "is  the 
Blankenburg  theology.  T>e  honest — do 
right — the  rest  follows.  Wrongdoing 
may  endure  for  a  season ;  but  right 
must  in  the  long  run  come  to  the  top. 
Human  nature  is  not  built  so  that 
roguery  can  prevail.  Honest  men  must 
come  to  their  own,  no  matter  the 
odds  against  them.  There  is  nothing 
surer  than  that.  Calumny  and  thieving 
may  have  their  run,  but  they  will  pass. 
Nothing  can  last  hut  truth.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  universe.  Evil  by  its  nature  can- 
not last.  Never  mind  the  odds  against 
you.  if  you  are  right.  Being  in  the  right 
is  more  than  odds.'  There,"  c  ncl 
the  friend,  "you  have  the  Blankenburg 
theology,  h  is  what  he  has  taught; 
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what  be  believes;  it  is  what  has  brought 
him  honor,  riches,  place." 

Mr.  Blankenburg  was  b@rn  sixty-eight 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Hillcntrup,  near 
Hanover,  in  the  German  principality  of 
Ljppc-Detmold.  He  was  baptized  "Ru- 
dolph," and  is  said  to  h.ave  howled  like  a 
heathen  throughout  the  serious  cere- 
mony. His  father  was  the  Reverend 
Louis  Blankenburg.  The  Blankenburgs 
were  neither  poor  nor  rich,  and  the  child- 
hood of  "Rudy" — as  his  family  called 
him — while  not  lapped  in  luxury,  passed 
unvexed  by  the  bowlings  of  any  wolves 
of  want. 

TKA1NKO   FOR  Til lv   l'CU'IT 

There  were  ten  in  the  Blankenburg 
family  as  they  assembled  about  the 
Blankenburg  dinner — over  which  Blank- 
enburg pcrCj  be  sure,  failed  not  to  say  a 
German  grace. — and  "Rudy,"  with  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  could  not  complain 
of  loneliness.  The  eight  young  Blanken- 
burgs, "Rudy"  with  the  rest,  gained  their 
book-knowledge  under  private  tutors  and 
at  the  public  gymnasium.  The  Reverend 
Louis,  from  the  beginning,  designed 
"Rudy"  for  the  pulpit.  He  was  fated  to 
disappointment ;  for  as  the  young  Blank- 
enburg neared  the  pulpit  age,  his  instinct 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  commercial 
instead  of  the  religious. 

Mr.  Blankenburg  came  to  America  in 
1865.  He  had  just  edged  his  way  into 
his  twenty-second  year.  He  headed  for 
Philadelphia,  as  had  Franklin  a  century 
and  a  third  before.  Like  Franklin,  too, 
he  stayed  and  prospered. 

BEGAN    AT    $5    A    WEEK 

Young  "Rudy"  couldn't  have  been 
handicapped  by  any  overgrown  notions, 
for  he  took  his  first  step  toward  fortune 
as  a  clerk  at  five  dollars  a  week.  He  who 
would  get  more  than  he  gives,  must  give 
more  than  he  gets.  That  sounds  like  a 
paradox;  but  it  works.  Young  "Rudy" 
acted  upon  this  axiom,  and  all  with  the 
excellent  result  that  within  one  year,  his 
firm  made  him  a  traveling  salesman,  and 
in  five,  sent  him  to  Europe  as  a  buyer. 

What  saith  the  scriptures?  Whoso 
findeth    a    wife,    findeth    a    good    thine. 


Young  "Rudy"  took  unto  himself  a  wife. 
This  last  was  supremely  sagacious. 
Orange  blooms  are  ever  flowers  of  wis- 
dom, and  only  married  men  succeed. 
The  Napoleons  and  Cromwells  and 
Wellingtons  and  Lincoln.^  and  Grants 
were  all  married.  Boys  hungering  for 
highest  advancement,  socially,  com- 
mercially, politically,  must  start  at  the 
altar.  Davy  Crockett  was  won't  to  say, 
"Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 
What  he  should  have  said  is.  ':Be  cure 
you're  married,  then  go  ahead." 

Mr.  Blankenburg  has  often  spoken  of 
1875  as  tnc  "proudest  year  of  his  life." 
It-  was  the  year  in  which  he  became  a 
full-blown  American  citizen. 

In  1876,  lie  left  the  importing  outfit, 
with  which  he  began  his  commercial  life. 
and  opened  a  business  of  his  own.  It 
grew  and  broadened.  The  company  still 
exists  as  "R.  Blankenburg  tx  Co.."  al- 
though Mr.  Blankenburg  retired  from 
active  relations  therewith  about  two 
years  ago. 

In  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
business,  Mr.  Blankenburg  took  up 
politics.  Like  another  great  publicist,  he 
felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
pull  at  least  his  weight  upon  the  public 
rope,  and  began  feeling  about  for  the 
rope. 

As  he  went  pushing  his  guileless 
young  way  into  politics.  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg in  the  beginning  didn't  consider  the 
bosses,  but  looked  only  at  the  platform. 
It  didn't  require  any  too  many  elections 
to  cure  him  of  that.  Platforms,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  are  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Doubtless,  they  have  their 
value  as  candidiates  go  climbing  into 
office.  They  are.  however,  so  much  like 
the  platforms  oi  a  street  car  that  no 
seems  to  have  any  use  for  them  once  he's 
aboard.  Indeed,  commonly  the  parties 
themselves,  like  the  traction  companies, 
object  to  any  one's  occupying  the  plat- 
form after  the  car  is  in  motion.  The 
order  then  is  to  go  inside  and  sit  down. 

THE   BARKER   AND    HIS   PROMISES 

Over  at  Coney  Island,   at   the  moul 
of    tent    and    booth    and     hurd  •    g 
stand   "barkers"   reciting   the   marvel-    I  ) 
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be  witnessed  within.  Should  you  pay 
your  money  and  attend  the  show,  you 
will  be  greatly  struck  by  the  yawning  dif- 
ference that  subsists  between  the  pro- 
mises of  the  "barker"  and  the  perform- 
ance of  what  mountebanks  he  serves. 
Wherein  lieth  the  application?  .Marry! 
In  this:  the  "barker,"  he  of  leathern  lung 
and  throat  of  brass,  but  gave  you  the 
program,  the  platform;  to  which  later, 
the  bold  free  mountebanks  within  paid 
no  more  of  performing  heed  than  to  the 
winds  that  idly  blow.  Mountebanks  and 
politicians  have  much  in  common.  Mr. 
Blankenburg  was  early  in  making  this 
discovery.  After  that — locally,  at  least 
— he  never  looked  at  the  platform,  but 
only  at  the  boss. 

Ever  since  he  could  vote,  Mr.  Blank- 
enburg has  fought  the  bosses.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  he  nailed  his  glove  to 
the  gates  of  the  machine.  That  glove  is 
there  to-day.  He  fought  McManes,  and 
Quay,  and  Durham,  and  McNichol,  and 
Penrose — each  as  he  appeared.  They 
used  to  bowl  him  over,  but  he  wouldn't 
stay  bowled.  He  was  up  and  at  their 
throats  again. 

Mr.  Blankenburg  had  an  idea.  An 
idea  is  ever  a  good  thing.  The  Blanken- 
burg idea  was  that  government  should  be 
honest. 

The  honest  activities  of  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg were  in  their  way  so  unusual  that 
even  honest  folk  could  not  believe  but 
what  they  cloaked  some  design.  Some 
said  that  he  had  an  axe  to  grind  ;  but  a 
thorough  ransack  of  his  surroundings 
failed  to  develop  such  hardware.  Others 
said  that  he  hungered  for  office ;  but  since 
he  never  asked  for  office,  and  refused 
every  offer  of  office,  that  theory,  like  the 
axe-grinding  theory,  had  in  the  end  to 
be  abandoned.  Friend  and  foe,  with  a 
last  word,  were  constrained  to  concede 
that  Mr.  Blankenburg  possessed  no  pur- 
pose of  politics  beyond  a  purpose  of  good 
government.  After  that  they  give  him 
up  as  a  simple  harebrain,  honest,  but 
hopeless.  For  his  part.  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg, all  undismayed,. kept  boring  ahead 
for  good  government. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Blanken- 
burg made  a  specialty  of  refusing  oners 


of  office.  He  has  been  a  candidate  for 
two.  He  was  elected  city  commissioner 
and  he  holds  his  present  post  of  mayor. 
That,  as  an  office-seeker,  is  the  whole  of 
the  Blankenburg  offence. 

There  occurred  that  which  was 
unique  in  connection  with  that  Blanken- 
burg city  commissjonership.  The  salary 
wa.s  $5,000  a  year,  and  Mr.  Blankenburg 
wouldn't  receive  it.  At  the  close  of  his 
three-year  term,  he  placed  the  total  $15,- 
000  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Trust,  with 
instructions  to  apportion  the  income  for- 
ever equally  between  the  pension  funds 
of  the  school  teachers,  the  firemen,  and 
the  police. 

''Better  serve  the  people  than  exploit 
them,"  said  Mr.  Blankenburg;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  as  a  truth  of  practical 
politics,  that  in  so  saying  and  doing  he 
stood  as  lone  as  Lot's  wife. 

But  thus  was  it  ever  with  Mr.  Blank- 
enburg. When  he  stumped  Iowa  for  Mr. 
Harrison,  he  paid  his  own  expenses. 
When  he  fought  Boss  Quay  in  every 
corner  of  Keystone  control,  he  paid  his 
own  expenses.  When,  as  super-cargo, 
he  went  with  two  relief  ships  to  famine- 
bitten  Russia,  he  paid  his  own  expenses. 
There  was  never  a  dollar  spent  by  Mr. 
Blankenburg  for  Mr.  Blankenburg  that 
wasn't  a  Blankenburg  dollar.  The  man 
who  has  helped  thousands  never  accepted 
help  himself. 

WILL  HE   MAKE  GOOD? 

Well,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 
In  his  canvass  for  the  mayoralty.  Mr. 
Blankenburg  had  but  one  plank  to  his 
platform,  but  one  promise  in  his  mouth. 
The  plank  was  Good  Government ;  the 
promise  was  Good  Government.  The 
world  is  yet  to  know  how  that  platform 
will  be  lived  up  to,  that  promise  re- 
deemed. 

P.  S.  Mayor  Blankenburg  is  proi 
.America  and  Americans.  The  one  fault 
that  he  finds  with  the  latter  is  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  them  to  work  at  their 
politics  in  person.  You  can — he  says — 
no  more  get  the  everyday  American  to 
take  a   working   interest   in   |  -    :han 

you  can  get  a  rich  man  into  heaven  v. 
out     a     suspension     oi    the     rules. — The 
World  Today.  — By  Permission 


The  National  German-American 

Alliance,   and  the  Washington 

Convention 

By  Albert  Godsho,  Assistant   Secretary  cf  the  Alliance. 

(Continued  from  January   Number) 

Pennsylvania. 

Very  successful  State  Conventions:  1906  at  Pittsburg,  1907  at  Scran- 
ton.  Ten  new  City,  respectively  County  Brandies.  Surplus  of  Ger- 
man Day  Celebration  (1905)  donated  largly  to  Pastorius  Monument 
fund.  Agitation  for  better  Civil  Service  Laws.  .  Employment  of  more 
teachers.  For  development  of  Normal  Schools.  Pensions  for  male 
and  female  teachers.  Compulsory  instruction  in  physical  culture,  in 
third  class  cities.  Protest  against  restriction  of  immigration.  Closing 
of  army  canteen;  Hephurn-Dolliver  Bill;  Littlerlekl  Bill;  German 
Theatre  built  at  Philadelphia.  Prizes  for  best  German  scholars  in 
Public  Schools.  Successful  fight  against  Local  Option,  and  against 
bills  with  Prohibition  tendencies. 

West  Virginia. 

Excellent  progress  and  result.-.  Convention  Work.  Among  the 
many  proposals,  resolutions,  etc.,  with  which  Convention  was  occupied, 
were:  Historical  Research,  Personal  Liberty,  Seminary  at  Milwau- 
kee— $100,000  fund  to  be  raised.  Instruction  in  physical  culture: 
Teachers'  certificates  to  those  who  shall  give  instruction:  in  larger 
cities  supervision  by  experts;  provision  in  contracts  for  new  schools, 
so  as  to  provide  space  for  children's  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums. 
Questions  of  immigration  referred  to  Special  Committee  to  carefully 
study  the  question  and  to  prepare  a  detailed  report.  Agitation  for  bet- 
ter postal  service;  Introduction  of  parcel  post.  Conservation  oi  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  To  begin  and  foster  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  National  Organizations.  Appeal  to  German  Women 
and  their  associations  to  maintain  and  introduce  the  German  language. 
For  regulation  of  women's  and  children's  working  hours.  Against 
antiquated  and  obsolete  restrictive  and  illiberal  laws.  Exchange  of 
cordial  telegrams,  between  delegates  of  convention  visiting  Germanic 
Museum  at  Cambridge  and  the  German  Emperor.  Further  reports 
and  contents  of  the  printed  Minutes  of  Fourth  Convention.  Commit- 
tees on:  Cordial  relations  to  other  National  Organizations,  Resolu- 
tions, Affairs  of  Alliance.  German  Theatre,  German  Press.  German 
Language  and  Schools,  Uniform  writing.  Immigration.  Educational. 
Normal  and  Manual  Training  Schools,  Women  of  the  Alliance.  Cor- 
dial relations  between  Germany  and  America.  Universal  peace  1 
merit,  Legislation,  Germanic  Museum,  Historical  Research,  Teachers' 
Seminary,  Ways  and  Means.  Personal  Liberty,  Pi  >paganda,  Revisi 
Physical  Culture  (Turnen),  National  German-American  Monument 
Fund  (Pastorius),  Finance  (Treasurer's  report),  German-American 
literature  articles,  letters,  contributions  of  poetry  and  prose.  re\ 
etc.,  telegrams,  etc.,  letters,  etc.  Poems  and  Songs.  Miscellaneous. 
Staats-Zeitung    Banquet,     Address     (in    German),    "How    Gei 
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Americans  Can  Best  Serve  the  United  State.-,'*  Joseph  Keller.  of  In- 
dianapolis, "German  Influence  upon  Our  National  Ideals  a  Theme  of 
the  Scholar,"  Prof.  Dr.  J:  Goebel,  Harvard,  "The  National  Gei man- 
American  Alliance  and  the  German  Language,"  Prof  Dr.  Leo  Stern, 
Milwaukee,  "The  National  German-American  Alliance,  H.  C.  Bloedel, 
of  Pittsburg-,  Pa.,  ''The  German-American  population  of  the  U.  S.  and 
American  History,"  Prof.  Dr.  Albert  J.  \Y.  Kern,  Columbia. 

Resolutions. 
Resolutions  on  Personal  Liberty,  (in  English).  Public  Li- 
brary and  German-American  Literature,  etc.,  ('Richard  E.  Helbig), 
Election  of  Officers:  President,  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer;  First  Vice- 
President,  Joseph  Keller;  Second  Vice-President,  John  Tjarks  ;  Third 
Vice-President,  E.  C.  Stahl ;  Fourth  Vice-President.  G.  D.  Cappel- 
mann;  Secretary,  Adolph  Timm;  Treasurer,  Hans  Weniger;  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  John  Yenny.  Fifth  Convention  to  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, o. 

19D9,  Oct.  2. 

Fifth  Convention  in  Cincinnati.  At  the  "North  Cincinnati  Turn- 
halie."  Report  of  the  National  President.  Acquisition  of  citizenship, 
first  condition.  Political  activity  for  the  elevation  of  American  citizen- 
ship but  not  party-politics.  Agreement  with  Hibernians  has  made 
good  impression.  Lniversal  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  National 
German-American  Alliance,  in  its  protest  against  Overman  amend- 
ment; all  other  National  Organizations  joined.  Increased  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  German-American  Element.  German  im- 
migration has  almost  ceased.     German  language. 

Report  of  the  National  Secretary  (Timm).  Declining  the  Hearst 
proposal.  Founding  of  Scholarships  for  the  Seminary  at  Milwaukee 
by:  Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  Maryland:  Balti- 
more. Illinois:  Chicago.  Fichte  Celebration.  General  fight  against 
the  Prohibition  movement.  General  and  great  protest  against  Bill' 
H.  R.  9086;  Bill  unconstitutional.  Prohibition  fight  in  South.  Pro- 
test against  laws,  having  the  restriction  of  immigration  as  their  object. 
1908  fight  against  Prohibition.     Pastorious  Monument. 

Important  participation  of  German-American  Element,  during' 
"Founders  Week,"  at  225th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Phila- 
delphia, also  225th  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Germantown  :  Cor- 
nerstone of  Pastorius  Monument  laid:  in  the  German  Parade  2O,000 
members  participated.  Large  and  enthusiastic  crowds.  October  6th. 
1908. 

Founding"  of  the  Junior  Order  of  the  National  American  Alliance. 
October  6th,  1908. 

Statement  and  Appeal  issued  with  an  indorsement  oi  "The  North 
American  Turner  Bund." 

"Mitteilungen"  (Bulletin)  founded  as  an  organ  oi  the  National 
German- American  Alliance,  January  1st.  1909.  Foreign  Societies 
(German  Societies  of  Canada,  etcA  excluded  from  membership.  Only 
citizens  of  the  United  States  eligible  as  members:  National  German- 
American  Alliance  declines  to  become  a  member  oi  "Deutcher  Flotten- 
verein";  Delegates  to  the  National  German-American  Alliance  sent 
to  the  International  Convention  of  the  Verein.  Fuer  Das  Deutschtum 
Im  Auslande,  at  Berlin   (Learned,  Stern,  Viereck  &  Soergel). 

Success   in   the   introduction   of   German   in   Public    Schools   at   Los 
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Angeles,   Cal.,  Elizabeth,   X.  J.,  and  Troy,   X.   Y.,  good  prospects  in 

other  States. 

Delegate  sent  to  Germany  to  represent  Alliance  at  the  Celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  "Hermannschlacht"'  Monument,  (Pies,  of 
Brooklyn  Branch.  R.  F.  Schmidt;  to  the  International  Peace  Congress, 
(Miss  fi.  Eckstein). 

The  Women  Societies  and  the  Alliance. 

Thirty-seventh  Anniversary  of  the  German  Teachers'  Association, 
at  New  York.  June  29.  1909. 

Successful  Propaganda  and  organization  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  San 
Antonio;    other  places  are  rapidly  following. 

Honoring  the  parents  of  Dr.  Hexamer  on  the  occasion  of  their 
Golden  Wedding. 

Agitation  for  celebration  of  the  150th  Birthday  Anniversary  of 
Schiller  on  Xobember  10,  1909: 

Agitation  and  close  alliance  of  the  German  Element  in  Alabama ; 
also  in  Minnesota  and  Texas  (Moersch). 

Appeal  for  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

Success  everywhere  and  the  German-American  Element  and  its 
ideals  arc  being  better  appreciated  and  respected. 

Statistics:  Old  State  Branches*  flourishing.  California,  District  of 
Columbia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  W.  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Xew  York, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Four  new  State  Branches  formed  or  now  in  excellent  condition : 
Michigan,  Rhode  Island.  North  Dakota.  Oregon. 

Alabama,  Texas  and  Washington  are  being  formed  into  strong  State 
Branches. 

No  branch  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Utah  branch  will  shortly  be  formed. 

The  consolidation  of  single  societies  into  State  Branches  in  all 
States  proceeds  steadily. 

The  National  German-American  Alliance  keenly  feels  the  loss  of  the 
following  prominent  and  patriotic  German-American  workers:  Arno 
Leonhardt,  Philadelphia;  Herman  Lieber,  Indianapolis;  Carl  Lieb- 
nitz,  St.  Louis;  Prof.  Herman  Mueller,  Providence;  Prof.  Hanno 
Deiler,  New  Orleans:  Christopher  Bauer.  Wilmington;  Joseph  Xu>- 
ser,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Report  of  the  State  Presidents: 

California  (Herman) 

Everything  harmonious.     \"o  dissenting  voices:  very  successful. 

Many  clubs  and  societies  are  joining. 

German  Day  Celebration — surplus  about  £1,500. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  German-American  Alliance,  instruction 
in  German  in  16  schools  ;    many  German  Schools  festivals. 

Los  Angeles  introduces  study  of  German. 

German  House  (Deutsches  Hans)  Society  reports  progress;  Prof. 
Putzker  elected  to  Honorary  membership  oi  the  Society. 

Celebration  of  Hermanns-Schlacht. 

Appreciation  of  the  good  work  of  the  German- American  pre><. 

Political  but  non-partisan  activity. 

Delaware  (Ruhl  I 

German-American  Alliance  of  Delaware  is  being  strengthened. 
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In  spite  of  its  internal  troubles  successes  for  study  of  German  in 
schools  and  against  prohibition  at  the  municipal  elections  in  Wilming- 
ton. 

District  of  Columbia   (Voelckner) 

Excellent  and  harmonious  work  as  well  as  loyalty  to  the  National 
Alliance  proved  on  every  occasion. 

German-Americans  of  District  took  prominent  part  four  times  in 
public  questions,  with  regard  to:  Study  of  German,  Simms  Bill,  Hear- 
ing in  regard  to  Sunday-Laws,  Inauguration  Parade  in  honor  of 
President  Taft. 

For  the  first  time,  imposing  participation  of  German-American  Ele- 
ment. 

Very  good  and  lasting  impression  on  the  public  of  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation. 

Indiana  (Keller). 

1907,  68  Societies,  3,510  members;  1908,  68  Societies,  4467  mem- 
bers. Now  5  City  Branches,  106  Societies  with  nearly  7,000  members. 
Considerable  political  activity  against  fanatical  Governor.  Prospects 
of  hard  fights  ahead.  German  Theater.  German-Day  Celebrations. 
Fichte  Anniversary  Celebration.  Compulsory  study  of  German  suc- 
cessful. Introduction  of  Physical  Culture  in  large  cities.  City 
Branch  Evansville,  has  its  own  German  School  and  Vacation  School. 

Kentucky   (Haubig). 

In  good  financial  condition  and  has  now  4,900  against  4,300  mem- 
bers in  1908.  German  vote  decides  in  the  Louisville  election  against 
Prohibition.  Founding  of  Civic  Liberty  League.  Political  activity — 
non-partisan  and  principally  directed  against  prohibition  laws.  etc. 
Introduction  of  the  study  of  German  in  schools  progressing. 

Maryland  (Tjarks). 

Growth  of  State  Branch.  Successful  as  follows:  Against  Prohibi- 
tion; advocating  commission  to  stop  wasteful  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  legislative  bodies;  representation  of  German-American  ele- 
ment in  school  boards;  not  yet  successful  in  fight  for  revision  of  blue 
laws,  but  making  progress ;  Fichte  Anniversary  Celebration  ;  German- 
Day  Celebration;  Festival  for  the  benefit  of  Pastorins  Monument, 
achieves  surplus  of  S500;  political  protest  against  restriction  oi  suf- 
frage; funds  are  still  insufficient,  but  agitation  is  finding  good  field 
and  prospects  are  very  good. 

Massachusetts  (Eberhardt) . 

Warm  interest  for  cause.  Membership  has  increased  to  8,000. 
Many  German-American  festivals.  Propaganda.  Membership  no 
doubt  will  reach  io,coo  mark  soon. 

Minnesota  (Moersch). 

First  year  of  State  Branch,  works  excellently.  Rapid  progress. 
Americans,  citizens  from  other  German  speaking  countries  than  Ger- 
many, are  also  joining  the  Alliance.  Political,  non-partisan,  activit) 
First  impulse  is  given  by  Slate  Branch  for  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  workingmen.  Agitation  for  German  study  in  schools;  for  employ- 
ment of  German  teachers,  etc.     German  Day  Celebrations. 

Missouri   (Lenz). 
Great  progress  made  and  many  successes.     Two  new  City  Branc 
German-American    vote   decides    in    municipal    election.      Most    of    the 
candidates  supported  by  German-American  voters  elected,   vvl 
for  the  side  advocating  personal   liberty,  against   restriction   ; 
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hibition.      Governor    Hadley   elected.      Membership   of    State    Branch 
increases  quickly. 

City  Branch  Joplin  (Gaengerich)  reports:  Success  against  prohibi- 
tion. Successful  German- American  participation  at  the  Celebration 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Successful  participation  of  German- American 
population  at  the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  ; 
veterans  appreciate   hospitality   shown   by   German-American   citizens. 

City  Branch  of  St.  Louis  (Tolkacz)  reports:  Membership— 82  So- 
cieties and  600  individual  members.  Making  strong  protest  against : 
Closing  of  Army  Post  Canteens  and  against  Prohibition  Movement  in 
general.  F'chte  Anniversary  Celebration.  German  Day.  German 
Theatre  well  supported.  German-American  Committee  of  State 
Branch,  on  Election  of  Public  Officers,  -etc.  Advocating  State  Com- 
mission on  Immigration.  Festival  to  commemorate  Hermannsschlacht. 
Participation  in  St.  Louis  Centennial  Celebration.  Celebration  of  150th 
Birthday  Anniversary  of  Schiller. 

New  York   (Sutro). 

Great  success  of  German-American  cause.  1907,  16.000  member-, 
now  over  400  societies  allied,  representing  40,000  members.  Pros- 
pects to  reach  100,000  membership  figure.  (The  German  population 
of  the  State  is  estimated  at  over  1^  millions.)  State  Convention  very 
successful.  German-American  political  activity  in  New  York  State 
very  important.  Against  restrictive  laws.  Incorporated  as  State 
Branch,  March  19,  1910.  Activity  for  commission  to  revise  Sunday 
laws.  Against  Prohibition.  Successful  fight  against  the  movement. 
Maintenance  and  spreading  principles  of  study  of  German  in  public 
schools.  Conservation  of  Forests.  Purchase  of  State  of  Hercheimer 
Homestead  recommended.  Good  and  lasting  impression  upon  public 
opinion,  of  all  activities  of  the  German-American  Alliance.  Lectures 
on  Gei man-American  history,  the  German  drama,  etc.  Participation 
at  German-American  Teachers'  Convention.  Participation  on  Ger- 
man-American Saengerfest.  Participation  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Cel- 
ebration. 

New  Jersey  (Lankering). 

Successful  political  activity  for  the  principles  of  the  Alliance.  Very 
favorable  reports  from  all  countries.  Hope  for  important  results  and 
successes.  Bills  before  State  Legislature  are  sharply  scrutinized. 
Though  not  very  apparent,  the  inherent  power  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Element  of  New  Jersey  cannot  be  denied,  and  will  show  itself  -till 
more  strongly  at  the  first  suitable  occasion. 

Ohio   (Schwaab). 

Everywhere  in  the  State  excellent  spirit  among  German-American 
population.  Celebration  in  many  cities  of  Fichte  anniversaries.  Lec- 
tures on  German-American  subjects.  Collection  oi  material  oi  his- 
torical value  of  the  German  settlers,  pioneers  and  German-Americans 
of  Ohio.  State  Branch  has  increased  and  now  counts  48  Bran 
with  over  50,000  members.  Succeeded  in  swinging  the  elect 
towards  liberal  men,  advocating  personal  liberty.  Governor  Harmon 
elected. 

Pennsylvania   (Bioedel). 

Very  successful  at  two  State  Conventions.     Establishment  oi  ni 
new  County  Branches.     Successful  fivjhts  against  Prohibition;  on 
occasions  victorious  against  Local  Option.     German  study  in  sclt 
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makes  excellent  progress.     17  City  and  County  Brandies   (increase  of 
7).     500  societies  with  over  60,000  members. 

•  West  Virginia  (Schramm). 

Promising  even  if  results  are  not  yet  very  great. 

Wisconsin. 

Flourishing.  Further  reports  contained  in  the  printer!  minute-  of 
the  Fifth  National  Convention  (see  Dornick.  1909).  Reports,  etc.,  of 
Committees  on:  Resolutions,  Establishing  Cordial  Relations  Between 
America  and  Germany,  German-American  History  and  Historical  Re- 
search, Immigration,  Affairs  of  National  German-American  Alliance, 
'German  Language  and  Schools,  Uniform  German  Writing  (Antiqua), 
Manual — Normal,  etc.,  Schools,  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Milwaukee; 
Physical  Culture  (Turnen),  Germanic  Museum,  German-American 
Press,  German-American  Theater,  German-American  Women's  So- 
cieties and  ditto  activities.  Personal  Liberty,  Legislation  and  Laws, 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  of  Forests,  Revision,  Ways  and 
Means,  Propaganda,  National  German-American  (Pastorius)  Monu- 
ment in  Gcrmantown,  German-American  Literature,  articles,  letter-, 
contributions  of  poetry  and  prose.  Reviews,  etc.:  Poems;  Germans  in 
Charlestown  (dedicated  to  State  Branch  of  Ohio)  ;Three  Centuries  of 
German  Life  in  America,  by  Rudolf  Cronau;  Articles  and  Declaration 
on  Prohibition  Question  (Nat  G.  A.  A.)  ;  What  is  Sunday,  by  Peter 
A.  Wildermuth,  Esq.  Next  Convention  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  (later  changed  to  Washington,  D.  C).  Flection  of  Officers  of 
the  Alliance :  All  present  officers  re-elected  except  John  Yennv.  in 
whose  place  Herman  Weder.  of  Philadelphia,  is  elected  Financial  Sec- 
retary. 

1911,  Oct.  6.  , 

Sixth   Convention   in    Washington,   D.    C,   at    New   Hotel    Willard. 
(Very  successful  and  emimently  important  in  every  direction.) 

Report   of   National   President    (Hexamer)  : 

Excellent  progress  towards  the  aims  of  the  Alliance.  Excellent 
work  being  done  by  German-American  Element  everywhere.  Re- 
ports and  proposals  are  impressive,  anticipating  success  and  upholding 
of  German-American  ideals ;  many  important  achievements  are  com- 
municated from  all  the  Stares  of  the  Union.  Public  opinion  takes  ap- 
proving interest  in  Alliance.  The  broad  masses  begin  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  German  Element  in  general  and  the  aims  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  German- American  Alliance  in  particular.  Mon- 
uments erected  to  commemorate  memory  of  Steuben  and  Muehlen- 
berg.  Pastorius  Monument  Fund  of  $25,000  collected  with  a  sub- 
stantial surplus.  Recommending  prize  competition.  Much  work  has 
yet  to  be  done  by  National  German-American  Alliance  in  the  direction 
of  rescuing  the  memory  of  illustrious  German-Americans  from  ob- 
livion. Establishment  of  Press-Bureau  suggested.  Exchange  of  Pro- 
fessors, of  teachers  and  scholars,  visits  by  financial  and  industrial  com- 
missions, etc.,  bring  excellent  results.  Repeated  urgent  appeal  to 
parents  to  help  their  offspring  retain  the  German  language;  Trot. 
FI.  M.  Ferren's  excellent  article  "'Mouolingualism"  the  curse  of  our 
country."  Literature  and  the  German  ftook  World;  German  Depart- 
ment in  Public  Libraries  a  necessity.  Visits  to  Germany  by  Teachers 
►of  German  at  American  Schools,  Universities,  etc.  "1 
pendence,  broader  views  and  less  pedantry"  should  be  ihc  watchword. 
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Institute   of   Historical  Research   at   the  University   of   Pennsylvania 

3ind  the  German  House.  Dr.  Albert  J.  VV.  Kern's  excellent  pamphlet 
"The  Germans  in  the  Political  Life  of  the  United  State-."  German- 
American  History,  must  be  investigated  by  professional  historians. 
not  by  amateurs.  Definition  of  a  "German-American. "'*  Junior 
'Order  of  German-American  Alliance  is  supplemented  by  founding  of 
"Daughters  of  German  Pioneers."  WorK  of  women  very  valuable 
to  Alliance.  Aim:  To  strive  for  and  maintain  the  highest  culture  and 
ideals  for  the  common  good  of  our  Nation. 
Report   of   National    Secretary    (Trimm) : 

Three  new  consolidated  State  Branches  were  founded:  u/j<j.  Oct. 
i"8,  Alabama;  Nov.  14.  Texas;  Nov.  16,  Louisiana.  National  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  were  present  in  San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans. 
American  .Historical  Society:  Prof.  Goebel's  paper  (The  Place  of 
the  German  Element  in  American  History).  Badges:  Acorn  and 
Oak  "leaves  or  oak  stem;  the  present  emblem  is  retained  for  badges: 
for  programs  and  large  prints  the  emblem  of  State  Branch  of  Chi- 
cago— tiee — may  be  used  to  advantage.  Pounding  of  State  Branch 
•of  Iowa,  Feb.  3,  1910.  Antiqua  would  simplify  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
-man  writing.  Many  German-Americans  are  occupying  public  office.- 
•or  places  of  honor.  Anglo-American  Press ;  correction  of  false  or 
•  distorted  reports.  Central  City  Alliance  of  Elizabeth.  N.  [..  i-  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  the  study  of  German  in  the  sixth  grade,  of 
seven  schools.  Settlement  of  the  Palatine  immigrants  celebrated  by 
-.anniversaries :  200th  anniversary  of  settlements  of  German-Swi^  in 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  very  successfully  celebrated.  Prof.  Goebel  orator 
of  the  occasion.  Vice  President  Cappelman  represents  Executive  oi 
.Alliance.  State  Branch  of  North  Carolina  founded  on  this  occasion. 
Members  of  Committee  on  World's  Peace  movement.  Miss  Anna  B. 
Eckstein  represents  National  German-American  Alliance  at  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Conferences.  PJawaii  is  assisted  by  Alliance  in 
fighting  Prohibition  Bill.  Committee  on  Historical  research  asks  for 
•material  from  all  States  to  be  sent  to  committee  for  compilation  and 
-publication. 

Dr.  Hexamer.  on  March  10th,  1910.  pleads  before  Congressional 
'Committee  for  an  appropriation  towards  erecting  a  National  Monu- 
ment for  Pastoritis  and  the  first  German  Settlement  at  Germantown. 
He  is  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Marion  D.  Learned  and  President  Sutro 
■of  the  New  York  State  Branch.  Congressman  Moore  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Bartholdt   of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chas.  Schulz.  of  San  Francisco,  donates  $100  for  printing  and 
distributing  free  of  charge  Prof.  Jul.  Goebel's  pamphlet.  "Thoughts 
'On  the  Future  of  the  German  Element  in   America." 

June  15.  German-Irish  agreement  strengthened  by  supplementary 
agreement;  mutual  unfurling  oi  flags  on  historical  occasions,  on  anni- 
versaries and  laying  of  wreath-  on  the  tomb-  of  the  heroes  of  both 
-nationalities,  etc. 

July  20,  founding  of  Stale  Branch  Nebraska  in  the  German 
Opera  House  at  ( )maha. 

Funds  fur  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

June    15.    founding   oi   "Daughter.-   ^\    German    Pioneer-." 
German  and  English  Night  Schools:  Charity  Work;  Sewing  Sell 
Work  ami  manual  training. 

Prize  oi  Mr.  Feldman   i^v  uniform  laws. 
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Agitation   for   German-American   Press. 

Distribution  of  prizes  among  pupils  of  elementary,  week  anil  Sun- 
day-Schools for  best  work  in  German,  etc. 

Letter  to  German  authorities  recommending  granting  amnesty  for 
slight  violations  of  German   Military   Gode. 

October  6,  German  Day  and  unveiling  of  Muehlenberg  Statue  in 
Philadelphia. 

Pamphlet  of  Alliance  demonstrating  the  services  of  the  Alliance  in 
regard  to  educational,  cultural   and  political   directions. 

December  7,  unveiling  of  Steuben  Monument,  an  exceedingly  strong 
and  imposing  celebration.  Large  participation  and  enthusiasm  in 
spite  of  very  stormy  winter  weather,  in  Washington,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Taft. 

Alliance  remains  neutral  in  question  of  electing  City  for  Panama 
Exhibition;  New  Orleans  as  well  as  San  Francisco  are  equally  val- 
uable members  of  Alliance. 

German  American  Theater,   Plans  an   appeal,   etc. 

Pastorius  National  Monument  Bill  signed  by  President  Taft,  March. 
191 1.  The  excellent  assistance  of  August  Bender,  of  Washington. 
D.  C.,  and  Member  of  Congress  J.  Hampton  Moore. 

Italo- Americans  are  uniting  into  a  national  body,  using  as  a  model 
for  organizing  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance. 

Grand  Army  of  Republic  also  takes  our  act  of  incorporation  as  a 
model. 

Invitation  to  attend  Celebration  of  "Voelkerschlacht"  at  Leipzig 
(Oct.  18,  1913). 

Appeal  advocating  arbitration  and  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

Sulzer  hearings  before  Congress;  Alliance  represented  by  Col.  K. 
C.  Stahl,  of  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Dr.  Hofman,  of  Baltimore,  and  Presi- 
dent Theo.  Sutro,  of  New  York. 

The  Alliance  and  the  Irish-American  protest  against  an  arbitration 
and  peace  treaty  between  United  States  and  England  unless  other 
nations  are  included. 

General  organization  recommended  for  the  benefit  and  the  care  of 
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Report     of      National    Convention   of   German-American    Alliance, 
their  costs,  etc. 

The  "Mitteilungen,"  the  bulletins  of  the   National   German-Ameri- 
can Alliance,  are  constantly  becoming  more  valuable  and  voluminous. 

The   immense   correspondence   of   the    National    President   and    the 
piling  up  of  material  necessitates  larger  and  better  office  facilities. 

vStatistics:  11  new  State  Branches.  Consolidated  State  Branches  in 
1909,  29;  in  1911,  40.  Of  the  States  not  counted  above,  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  Montana  and  Vermont  have  branches,  but  are  not  yet  con- 
solidated. The  alliance  is  well  represented  in  New  Mexico  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  agitation  goes  on  there.  The  State  Branch  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  taken  hold  of  "the  agitation  in  Maine.  Even  in  Alaska  a 
branch  is  being  formed.  The  State  ['ranch  of  Pennsylvania  still  ap- 
pears to  be  the  strongest  numerically,  although  most  others  equal 
Pennsylvania  in  value  of  work  and  activity.  The  Treasurer's  re| 
proves  very  satisfactory. 

(TO  BK  CONTINUKD) 


E  MUTTERSPROCH 

"  O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  uns  lieb.  " — A.  S. 


The  Suspicious  Neighbors 

Kd.   Penna.    German  : 

In  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where  I  was  born 
and  raised  there  lived  two  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans wdio  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
township,  one  a  Lutheran  and  a  Democrat, 
and  the  other  a  Reformed  and  a  Republican. 
They  watched  each  other  with  a  very  sus- 
picious eye.  Both  being  very  fond  of  the  gun, 
they  met  one  day  on  a  very  rocky  piece  of 
ground,  the  one  on  top  of  the  rock,  the  other 
at  the  bottom.  About  half  way  between 
them  on  another  ledge  of  rock  stood  a  bush 
which  after  the  first  frosts  has  bright  red 
leaves  on  top  and  very  dark  ones  at  the  bot- 
tom. I  will  relate  their  conversation  in  our 
kind  of  Pennsylvania  German,  spelling  the 
words  in  straight  English.  You  who  use  our 
dialect  will  have  no  trouble  to  fellow  me,  but 
you  who  do  not,  will  be  up  against  the  same 
thing  I  experience  in  reading  some  of  your 
articles.  B,  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
had  red  hair.  Hence  he  thought  the  ^ne  at 
the  top  was   making    fun   of   him. 

A.  Gudda    Mira,    dot    drunna. 

B.  Gudda   Mira,   dot  drovva. 

A.  Ve  sin  all  de  leidt? 

B.  O,  yust  so  tzimlich,  de  alt  is  vitter  oin 
grexer.  Se  hut-nuch  may  colt  gafanga  nnd 
se   iss    garbarmlich    gritelich?    . 

Und  ve   sin  di   liet? 

A.  Net  irk  gute.  De  Ket  iss  alendich  und 
ich  hop  des  farlums  rumatics  doch  ich  harla 
grattle   kon. 

B.  Vas    far   glick   bust   do   cot   hunda? 

A.  Recht  gute.  Ich  hop  drimol  chusse  und 
hop  dri  schawl  gadrick.  Sell  is  net  so  schleet 
faw  an   alter   men. 

Ve  var  di  glick? 

B.  Ah  do  yemmer,  gar  nix  hop  drimol 
i  husse  und  "hop  yader  mol  gar  ken  gute 
gadue.  Vel  ich  hay  aver  ance  gegrippelt.  Es 
iss  de  baum  runner  gejumped,  und  iss  dare 
hush  naus  geyachted,  und  ep  der  alt  stife 
hund  fum  mine  uchgavackert  iss  var  des 
schawl  in  sime  loch. 

A.  Veil  vas  denkst  du  fum  unscr  ticket  das 
mir  nominate  hen  de  letched  voch? 

B.  Ich  date  net  votte  faw  seller  kail  OS  ir 
hen  uch  ira  ticket  faw  Kunstawer  von  ar  der 
letched  nion  in   de  veld  var. 

Ve  gleichst   unscr  ticket? 

•V   Ach    du    himmel;    ich    kon    net    sanen    ve 


anicher    men    kend    voter    faw    so    en    ticket. 
Yust    guck    mull    was    schannc    rodda    b". 
seller  baum   hut   da   drunner. 

Du  bist  an  alter  liginer;  von  du  an  halvcr 
auch  in  dime  kup  hctched,  kenst  do  sane  dos 
selle   bletter   schwatz    sin. 

A.  Veil  du  bist  ah  an  liginer,  und  von  du 
net  so  blind  vah  ve  de  alt  soforna  Grandstafr, 
kenched  du  sane  das  selle  bletter  sin  so  rode 
ye  blute. 

B.  Sagh ;  Ich  vill  derc  eppes  sagger.  Von 
ich  dot  drovva  vaw  vo  du  bisth,  Ich  date  der 
mol  ance  uch  de  kolpbash  schlogc  das  ess 
glingle  date  faw  an  mile. 

A.  Yaw;  und  von  ich  dat  druune  vaw,  ich 
date  der  ance  uch  di  grosse  maul  schlauger 
dos  di  ckist  so  farwexeled  var  dos  die  alte 
fraw  dich  net  kenna  date. 

Subscriber,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Kotk. — The  foregoing  by  a  Columbus,  Ohio, 
subscriber,  introduces  us  to  the  dialect  used  in 
Perry  County,  Ohio.  Our  dialect  readers  will 
notice  differences  in  words  and  sounds  com- 
pared with  usage  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
We  invite  contributions  from  other  dialect 
communities.  Who  will  respond  from  Iowa, 
Kansas,   California? — Editor. 
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Brief  fum    Hawsa    Barrick 

Liever    Kernel    Harder: 

Ich  hob  g'hared  de  Demagrawda  hetta  en 
leckshon  g'hot  in  Centre  county  on  hen  da 
Republicans  nix  der  fun  g'sawd.  Anyhow  Ich 
con  nix  ous  tinna  fun  ansicha  Republicans  os 
elect  sin  worra. 

Wos  huts  gadoo,  Kernel?     lien  dcre  Dema- 
grawda   ivver's    wasser    gadrawga?     Sin    dere 
ei  g'schlofa    urt    der    picket-line,    odder    hen    sc 
v-ich    um    der    shttnilba    room    ^'feared    v.c    se 
uns    hen    om    Hawsa     Barrick    ,-t    pawr    j 
tsuriek?     Ich  mind  nuch  good  we   s    '    - 
is.      Der   Billy    Bixler  wore  en   kondadawt 
koonshtabler  uu  won  ae  mensh  in  dor  we', 
os  Ich  liever  sacna  date  in  office  OS  tuich  solve-, 
don  is  es  der  Billy  Bixler— net  us 
are   en   gOOtcr    frcind   i^    fun    mina.   awcr 
are   olsfart    geld    hut    far's    up    - 
schwartza  huddle  won  are  in  office  is. 

Ich  hob  net  mac  Radenked  far  ebbcr  - 
shtinuua  os   Ich  gamaned  hob   far  :ny  hols 
chneida  ;    ,i\vor    dorrich    de    campaign 
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Mike  Blotner  cooma  mich  saena.  Der  Mike 
•wore  der  Demagrawdish  kondadawt  os  gaega 
.dcr  Billy  galuffa  is  uff  dcr  Republican  ticket, 
-un  won  ac  moil  om  barrick  is  os  in  sime  lacva 
:nct  si  ticket  g'schnitta  hut  don  is  cs  der  Mike 
Blotner.  Olla  yohr.schwetzed  are  derfun  wee 
/eel  Republicans  arc  shunt  defor  gavote  hut 
un  wc  froh  os  arc  ware  won  dale  fun  ena 
•elect  kenta  warra  tsu  office;  awer  won's  tzcit 
•roomed  far  dc  'leckshon  don  nembst  enc  tishl 
.-about  dri  sechunda  far  si  greitz  maucha. 
iSell  weised  far  wee  feel  Republicans  os  are 
•ols  shtimmed. 

Awer  are  is  en  gloddy  oie.  Wc  are  cooma 
-is  far  mit  mere  'lect.ioneera  hut  are  molds 
nrsht  nm  de  Polly  room  g's'chmunseled  we  en 
•  older  kawdcr  uff  der  gorda  fensc.  Dos  are  se 
-.net  ga-bussed  hut  wore  en  wooner,  awer  sc  is 
<*m  uft-richtiche  oltc  sale  un  wile  sc  shunt 
ieel  menncr  saed  os  farleicht  usht  so  good- 
-gookich  sin  os  era  Gottlieb,  clueh  hut  se  ken 
Iblotz  far  de  farhommeled  divorce  hoodleri 
•woo  de  Goulds  un  Vanderbilts  olsfart  utT- 
-shtarra.  Anyhow  der  Mike  hut  se  glawva 
-snaucha  os  cs  ware  ken  pardy  mac.  os  de 
Demagrawda  daida  now  oil  far  dc.  Republi- 
cans shtimma,  un  wile  des  so  ware  set  se 
now  on  mich  gae  un  insista  os  Ich  far  enc 
rshtimma  date  far  koon>htablecr.  So  shalloo 
-wore  der  ketzer  os  are  se  bakared  hut,  un  cs 
-yiaixi.  os  lch  gawist  hob  wora  sc  olla  tswae 
-on  mere;  un  hole  mich  der  shinner.  sc  hen 
-mich  aw  bakared,  un  we  en  rarflompts  oldt 
'kolb.  bin  gonga  un  hob  der  Blotuer  g'shlim- 
tmedl  Un  wos  huts  gevva?  Du  broucht  net 
-woonera.  Der  Blotner  hut.  sex-un-ochtich 
-votes  grecked  un  der  Billy  is  salich  rouse 
cicooma   mit   dri-un-drisich. 

Dcrno  hut.  bletslich  awer  announcr  windly 
•gablosa.  De  Demagrawda  sin  uff  hoacha  gile 
cooma.  Se  hen  ga-chccrcd,  un  gahoot.  un  ga- 
Iblackgard  os  de  Republicans  sich  boll  shemma 
lien  missa  far  up  de  shtrosc  gae.  Oil  de  Re- 
publicans wood  usht  so  goot  wora  os  dc  Dema- 
•grawda  far  der  'leckshon  sin  ous  office  ga 
'•kicked  worra  wile  de  Demagrawda  hinnich  da 
<lccra  g'shtonna  hen  un  era  feisht  full  ga- 
3ocht.  Des  huts  pinklich  foreg'setzed  des  far 
♦der  'leckshon  sin  dc  Republicans  shofe — un 
-noach   dcr   'leckshon  gasc. 

Un  des  g'mawned  mich  on  en  experience  os 
lch  g'hot  hob  im  greek.  Du  waisht  Ich  wore 
>en  soldawt — awer  usht  far  tswae  wocha  :  far 
usht  so  g'schwint  os  lch  <,\c  rebels  hara  hob 
.sheesa  don  hov  lch  de  follent  gronket  grecked 
1111  bin  discharged  worra.  Awer  dor  rich  <elly 
-Jswae  wocha  hov  lch   feel  dorrieh  ga-maucht. 

Moll  ae  dawg  uff  em  march  sin  mer  on  en 
firaid  wasscr  cooma.  Es  wore  de  Sucker 
greek.  Dcr  Sam  Sceshuls  hut  de  rumidix 
•g'hot  in  sina  bae,  un  wile  are  net  ins  wasser 
ga-darrefed  hut,  hut  are  dev  Jecky  Sbenkel- 
anoyer  tsu  sich  garoofa  un  hut  g'sawd: 

"Jecky,  won  du  mich  ivvcr  des  washer 
airawgsht.   (\o]\   gev    lch    dere   en   dawler." 

"All  right."  hut  dcr  Jecky  g'sawd.  "won  de 
t>oova  my  liiv  un  schnopsock  nemma  don  is 
tf«  en  go." 


.Awer  de  boova  hen  g'sawd:  "2Co,  sirrce. 
Won  du's  geld  grecksht  don  ruawkshl  du 
aw  dc  load  drawga.'' 

Mow,  der  Jecky  wore  so  geitzich  os  arc  <<1- 
schnoka  ob  ga-tzoga  hut  far  era  fct.  Are  hut 
der  dawler  hovva  wclla  un  ducli  wore  dcr 
Sam.  un  de  bix,  un  der  >chnopsock  shit 
feel:  awer  cndlich  hut  arc  enc  uff-g'should- 
ered  un  is  ni  ga-bawda.  We  arc  enc  uff  (\<:r 
nnner  side  nnnncr  g'shteh  hut  don  hnl  arc 
g'sawd : 

"Now   woo  is  my  dawler?" 

"lch  hob.  by  goshi  ken  geld,"  bin  ikr  Sam 
g'sawd. 

"So,"'  hut  dcr  Jecky  g'sawed,  "won't  Ich  des 
g'wist  he  don  bet  Ich  dich  fardornpt-i  far- 
suffa  !" 

Saisht  du  der  point.  Kernel? 
Ols  widder. 
GOTTLIEB  H< >OX  ASTIF.L. 


Fasnacht 


Mister  Drucker  : 

De  jo  ishta  den  hionet,  February,  i-  Fast- 
nacht — sel  is.  im  Kollenner.  Weiter  wic'n 
boddicher  dawg  im  Kollenner — un  yusht  ini 
olt-fashioneda  Karriche  Kollenner  or.  sellem — 
doot.  Fastnacht  nimmy  tzu  ficl  amounta. 
Jahre  turick  war  Fastnacht  alsen  crycr  dawg 
Im  loud  war'n  shuttle-match  in  yadera  noch- 
berschaft;  now  liehrt  bcl  mx  incb  foon 
so  ebbes ;  un  der  ferlusht  as  die  shuttlc- 
matcha  ausgonge  sin  is  net  gross,  indem  as  c^ 
uftmohls  Lzimlich  ran  bar  is  g>nurL  on  si 
blets.  In  de  shoola  hen  die  Kinner  der  shool- 
mashter  naus-g'shperred  ut  dc  Fastnacht- 
gewehnlich  middawgs  odder  dorrich  recess 
nommydawgs  won  der  shoolmcshter  nans  ge 
mist  hut  fet'n  armful  huls  fer  der  uffa  ai 
gehe  holta ;  die  Kinner  hen  sel  rechte  gt.- 
claimcd  Kastnaht  dawg,  un  dcr  shoolmashtcr 
hut  die  mensht  tzeit  nix  g'sawt  vn  is  fit  hairn 
es  war  orrick  gshpass  fer  die  Kinner — un  on 
fer  der  slu.olmeshter.  ovver  cr  ttt's 
auslussa  darefa. 

Noll    war    noch    ebbes,    un    sel    warV    beshl 
toon  oil,  as  iminer  mit   Fastnacht   gouge   is- 
Fastnacht   Kuchc!     Doh   war  ken    Pennsyl 
nia    Deutsche    famillya    as    net    blandy    rasl 
nacht    Kuchc   kotte    hut ;     die    Kinner 
even  mit  noch  de  sholl,  in  blots  foon  dc  g. 
liche  Kobe  buchwaitze  Kuchc      Kauers'  weibs 
lcit  hen  Kuche  g'shickt  tzu  dc  nochbera  un  die 
nochbera     hen     foon     ihre     tzurick     -  - 
Sellawag    hut     mer    in    ainra     r.imil!>         \ 
luina    kenna    foon    en    holh -diu/.end    un 
inch  nochbera.     Of  course,  sell)   Kb  ...rreu 

all   eoot.    fer   yader    frau   hut    noddecrlicli    - 
broweerred  die  beshta  Kuclv 
nochberscbaft. 

Vu    doh  IS  woos  tier  di  >ovel  nci  kuntt. 
Izeit    hen    die    I'astnacht    Kuclu 
nahnte    griekt  — fet    Kuche.     sel    is, 
lei!  die  net  Pennsylvania  Deutsch 
sic    owfonge    tzu    bocka.      "Fct  k  -    ~ 
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•  linger  an  flcicht  goot  bckumma.  fer  sic 
warren's  mensht  fet  tm  shmootz.  Endlich 
hen  die  shtadleit  sie  owfonga  foocka,  tin  sheer 
ainichy  tzeit  kon  mer  sic  now  grebe  in  res 
taurants,  ovvcr  mer  mtts  froge  fer  "sinkers." 
lCs  is  en  shont,  won  mer  droh  donkt,  wie  en 
kuehe,  mohl  so  goot,  dick  tzort,  bauchfellich, 
mit  t'n  gla  Inch  drin,  sich  tzomma-g'shnorrcd 
hut  tzo  en  glaner,  tzeer,  shmootzicher  ring 
inn  en  gross  locii  runihi.  Die  Pennsylvania 
Deutsche  weibsleil  hetta  en  patent-recht  raus- 
grehe   sulia   itf   ihs    Faslnachi    Kucha. 

Oily  Hess. 
P.  S. — Oh  sawg.  Mister  Drucker,  won's  dir 
nix  ausmacht,  will  icli  en  grundsow  shtory 
doh  unna  droh  henga  fer  der  iSolly  Hulsbuck. 
Mir  hen  in  unsera  ges:end  en- mon  der  hut  Gel 
hoond  und  tiel  Kinner.  Mei  Mommy  hut 
immer  g'sawt  won  en  mon  fiel  hoond  het,  don 
ware's  en  sign  as  es  oren  ware;  sie  hut  ow 
ols  g'sawt  em'ma  orma  mon  sei  Kinner 
daiten  inch  flaisch  essa  wie  onnero  Kinner. 
Now  der  oren  mon  in  unsera  nochberschaft 
der  mon  mit  d'e  Gels  hoond  un  Kinner,  hut'n 
glaner  boo  beim  nauma  Reuvy.  Doh  in  dem 
rhana  wedder  yusht  fer  Gri.-didawn  is  ains 
foon  de  nochbera,  en  bauer,  ivvcr  die  ridge 
nivver  moryets  nah'm  Ke<hu-nuls  fer  fence- 
ptishta  hocka.  Wie  er  hotbwegs  de  barrick 
nuf   is   kitmma    hut    er   den    ulana    Karl   schma 


hucka    liinnich'ra    fence,   as    wie   won   er   ebbes 
watcha  dait. 

"Wy  hello,  Reuvy,"  frog't  der  bauer.  "was 
bringt    dich    so    free    (Job    ruf    de    morya?" 

('Oh,  ich  will  en  grund-ow  fonge:  dat  i>>  ibr 
loch  on  selfem  cover,  un  weil  die  sun  so  >ha 
warm  sheint  de  morya  wert  sie  gly  raus 
kumma."'    hut    der    Reuvy    gc-antwort. 

Der  bauer  i*,  noh  fot  de  hivvel  mil.  mit 
seini  middawg  in  ainra  hond  un  en  ox  in  de 
onnera.  Er  is  bei-tzeit  aus"m  bush 
os  er  noch's  feedera  dub  kent  dehaim  eb 
doonkel.  Wie  er  holbwegs  de  barrick 
nooner  is  kumma  doh  fint  er  den  glana  karl 
als  noch  fan  grundsow -loch. 

"Well,  Reuvy,  bisht  du  don  als  noch  d 
secht    der    bauer.        "Dcnk-du    du    konsht    sic 
fonge?" 


"Fonge !"  shpoutzed  der  Reuvy 
eryerlich.  "By  greibs,  ich  mus  sic 
sin  aus  flaisch  !" 


h  dver 
fonge;  mir 

.    O.    H. 


;:OHy   Hess"    Make-   People   "•Crazy.'* 
A    Wisconsin    subscriber    write-:     I    hav< 
number   oi    friends   who   are  just   crazy   about 
*'011y    Hess"    contribution    in    December    num- 
ber   of    magazine,    "Why    Our    Penna-Gerrnarr. 
Women   Are   Xot  Suffragists." 


©ur  Booh  Znblc 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Theodore  Dreisser,  author  of  "Jennie  Ger- 
hardt,"  has  reached  the  Continent  after  spend- 
ing a  month  in  London.  He  is  going  over 
the  route  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  hero 
in  the  novel  he  is  writing  to  succeed  "Jennie 
Gerhardt." 

Benjamin  A.  Heydrick.  A.  M.,  Chairman  oi 
the  English  Department,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  City,  is  conducting  A  Read- 
ing Journey  through  South  America  in  the 
Chautauquan    Magazine. 

Harper's  for  January,  ioi_\  contains  one  oi 
Miss  Singmaster's  short  storie>.  "Gunner 
Criswell."  The  scene  is  in  Gettysburg  where 
in  September,  ioto.  a  monument  was  dedi- 
cated, on  which  were,  to  be  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  from  Pennsylvania  who  fought  in  the 
Rebellion.  Criswell  lost  his  sight  in  an  ex- 
plosion on  that  memorable  second  of  July, 
1S63,  as  a  gunner  in  Battery  B.  He  comes 
back  to  attend  the  dedication  only  to  find  out 
tliat  his  name  has  been  omitted.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring and  pathetic   little   story. 


P.ARBORA:     OUR     LITTLE     BOHEMIAN 
COUSIN.      By    Clara    Vostrovsky   Winlow. 

The    Little    Cousin    Series.      Cloth.    [2    in<«.. 
decorative     cover.        Illustrated      with      fall- 
page  plates  in  tint.     95  pp.     Price.  60  c< 
L.   C.   Page  &  Company,    Boston*    1011. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  bocks  for  young 
people;   it  is  written   in  a  simple   Style  50  that 
a    child    of    ordinary    reading   ability   can    reavi 
and  understand  it.    The  Introductory  Chapter 
(or    Letter)    states   a    few    historical    facts   in 
such    a    way    that    they    may    be    a    source    01 
illumination     even     t<>     children     of    a     !.. 
growth. 

The  remaining   four  chapters  are  devote  I 
the    four    seasons    of    the    year,    each    one    oi 
which   has   its  duties  and   amusements    for   the 
children.       The     book     tells     how     the     I 
people  live,  what  they  do  and  how    they  amuse 
themselves.        Interwoven     into     all     this     arc 
mam    innocent   superstitions  and   legends. 
the    whole,    the    hook    affords    a 
view  of  life  in  this  once  powerful  little  conn- 
try,    but    whose    individuality    and    great: 
have   been    swallowed    up,    like    those    of    soincr 
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more    countries,    in     the    great    world    move- 
ments. 

THE    PENNSYLVANIA    ACADEMY    OF 

FINE  ARTS,  And  other  Collections  in 
Philadelphia,  Including  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,    the    Wilstach    Collection,    and    the 

Collections    of    Independence    Mall,    and    the 
Historical     Society     of     Pennsylvania.       By 
Helen  W.  Henderson.     The  Art  Galleries  of 
America    Series.      Cloth    decorative,    octavo, 
illustrated    with    full    page    plates    in    duo- 
gravure.     3S3  pp.  boxed ;  $3.00.     L.  C.  Page 
&  Company,   Boston,   191 1. 
In  this  volume  the  writer  aims  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  fine  art  productions  that  were  exe- 
cuted by  resident  artists,  work  that  in  earlier 
times    caused    Philadelphia    to    be    known    in 
matters  of  art  as  the  Athens  of  America. 

Philadelphia  has  no  longer  the  distinction 
of  being  the  metropolitan  or  the  cosmopoli- 
tan city  of  this  country,  but  it  is  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  being  the  typical  American 
city  and  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  a 
great  many  industries,  enterprises,  and  insti- 
tutions. One  of  these  "firsts"  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  art  in 
this  country;  for  here  were  born  Claypole,  the 
first  native  American  painter,  and  William 
Rush,  the  first  native  born  American  sculptor. 
The  Academy  itself  was  founded  in  1805 
and  chartered  in  1806.  It  is  the  oldest  insti- 
tution devoted  to  fine  arts  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  Academy.  Brief  biographical 
sketches  are  given  of  the  various  artists  in 
connection  with  an  account  of  their  work. 

The  style  is  simple  and  non-technical.  The 
book  contains  an  immense  amount  of  infor- 
mation;, a  great  deal  of  the  information  is 
little  known  and  not  easily  accessible  else- 
where. The  bock  should  do  much  to  foster  a 
love  and  appreciation  for  the  works  of  those 
who  made  these  noble  collections  possible.  It 
should  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  art. 

The  book  itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  artistic 
book-making. 

THE  STORY  GIRL.  By  L.  M.  Montgomery, 
Author  of  "Anne  of  Green  Gables,"  "Anne 
of  Avonlea,"  "Kilmeny  of  the  Orchard," 
etc.  Cloth,  decorative.  i2mo.  illustrated  in 
full  color  by  George  Gibbs.  365  pp.  Price 
$1.50  net.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston, 
ion. 
MISS^  BILLY.  By  Eleanor  II.  Porter.  Dec- 
orative cloth,  with  a  frontispiece  in  color 
from  a  painting  by  Griswold  Tyng.  121110. 
356  PP-  Price  $1.50  net.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.    Boston,    ion. 

These  two  books  are  about  of  the  same 
type.  They  afford  light,  entertaining  and 
harmless  reading.  The  former  is  probably 
the  stronger,  and  the  stranger,  of  the  two.  it 
is  the  same  as  countless  other  story  bocks, 
only  it  is—different;  and  this  difference  seems 
to  lie  in  its  originality  and  individuality.  It 
is,  in  a  way.  peculiar  and  not  like  other  books. 


The  scene  of  the  3tory  is  laid  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  a  country  whicn  the  authored 
knows  and  loves.  It  seems  rather  strange, 
however,  that  there  is  hardly  any  feature  in 
the  story  that  is  characteristic  of  this  coun- 
try and  that  might  not  fit  a  hundred  other 
localities.  But  tins  is  a  minor  matter  and  i^ 
s  »on  forgotten.  Abide  from  this  the  book- 
shows  the  finished  artist.  The  style  is  smooth 
and  polished,  charming  and  simple. 

The  Story  Girl  herself,  who  is  Sara  Stan- 
ley, is  a  delightful  young  girl,  natural  and 
plain — just  a  girl.  She  is.  of  course,  a  great 
story  teller,  and  entertains  and  thrills  the 
reader  with  her  tales  of  ghosts  and  things 
uncanny.  In  her  remarkable  voice  she  'ell: 
of  "The  Golden  Milestone."  "How  Kissing 
was  discovered,"  etc.  This  plan  seems  to  af- 
ford the  writer  an  opportunity  to  tell  some- 
clever  little  stories.  All  these  incidents  center 
around  her  and  several  of  her  companions 
who  romp  and  stroll  over  the  old  homestead. 
They  are  wrapped  up  in  themselves  and  for- 
get the  weary,  noisv  world  outside  and  here 
lies-  the  charm  of  the  book.  There  is  always 
something  fresh  to  enjoy. 

Billy  is  the  name  of  a  pretty,  charming  and 
impulsive  girl  of  eighteen.  She  was  named 
Billy  after  her  father's  boyhood  chum.  Wil- 
liam. Her  father  "had  made  up  his  mind  to 
name  his  boy   'William'   after   his   chum;   and 

when   I    came he    was    quife    heartbroken 

until    somebody  hit   upon   the   idea   of   naming 
me  Billy."     Her  life  as  shown   in   tbes  g    - 

is   a   refreshing   romance,   and    the   rea  ling   of 
it  cannot   fail   to  call    forth,    fond   recollee: 
of  the  glamour,   the  joys,   and   the   long,   long 
thoughts  of  youth. 

THE  QUAKERS  IX  THE  AMERICAN' 
COLONIES.  By  Rufus  M.  Jones,  M.  A. 
D.  Litt.  Professor  oi  Philosophy.  Haver- 
ford  College;  assisted  by  Isaac  Sharpless, 
D.  Sc,  President  of  Haverfcrd  College,  and 
Amelia  M.  Gummere,  Author  of  "The 
Quaker— A  Study  in  Costume."  Cloth ; 
603.  Price  $3.50  net.  Macmillan  Company. 
London.   191 1. 

No  publication  on  the  Quakers  in  America 
has  appeared  since  John  Fiske's  "The  Dutch 
and  Quaker  Colonies,"  that  is  as 
and  valuable  as  this  votume  i-.  Fisk  *s  work 
thonprh  stamped  with  the  author's  critical  and 
judicial  insight  and  written  in  his  usual 
and  forcible  style,  is  yet  only  fragmentary  and 
too  brief. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer   to   m    i 
an  adequate  study  of  the  entire  Quaker  move- 
ment in  the  colonies,  and  to  make  it   from  or- 
iginal  sources,    free   from  all   partisanship  and 
prejudice,   and   seemingly   lie   has   done   it 
mirably  well.     Several  rather  extensive  works 
on    this    period    have    appeared    from 
time.  but  as  they   are  written  either   from  the 
Quaker    or    anti-Quaker    point    of    view 
do    not    furnish    a    critical    im  n    of 

Quakerism    and    its    work    in    America.      The 
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•writer  has  also  endeavored  to  produce  a  criti- 
cal and  historical  study  of  the  religious  move- 
ment inaugurated  in  the  New*  World  by  the 
Quakers.  The  work  has  been  written  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  completion  of  a  plan 
to  write  a  full  history  of  the  Quaker  move- 
ment on  the  two  Continents,  as  conceived  by 
John  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  and  interrupted  by 
his  death.  The  author  was  assisted  in  this 
work  by  President  Sharpless  of  Haverford, 
who  wrote  the  section  on  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  Amelia  M.  Gummere,  who  wrote  the  one 
on  New  Jersey. 

The  bock  is  full  of  consequence  and  mean- 
ing for  the  student  of  history  and  the  student 
of  religion  alike;  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  religion,  because  the  author  has  stud- 
ied the  movement  in  the  light  of  its  inner 
meaning  as  well  as  in  its  outward  form;  and 
this  outward  form  is  in  substance  but  a  mani- 
festation of  this  inner  meaning,  this  "inner 
light."  On  the  whole,  one  is  inclined  to- be- 
lieve that  we  have  in  this  work  for  the  first 
time  a  comprehensive  and  unprejudiced  ac- 
count of  Quakerism  in  America,  and  a  clear 
and  critical  exposition  of  its  tenets,  both 
civil  and  religious. 

THE  GERMANS.  By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie,  Au- 
thor of  "Dividing  Waters,"  "The  Native 
Born,"  etc.  Cloth,  illustrated;  361  pp. 
Price  $2.00  net.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,   191  r. 

Because  of  recent  events  and  activities  in 
present  day  Germany  numerous  publications 
concerning  the  country  and  its  people  have 
been  issued,  and  among  the  best  of  them  is 
this  particular  one. 

This  volume  contains  the  impressions  of  an 
English  lady  who  lived  and  traveled  six  years 
in  Germany.  Consequently  they  are  not  the 
hasty  generalities  of  the  globe-trotter  who 
gathers  his  "impressions"  from  an  itemized 
itinerary.  And  as  the  book  is  written  by  an 
English  woman  one  does  net  see  Germany 
and  its  people  through  German  eyes.  Nor 
does  the  book  disclose  any  race  prejudice 
that  usually  exists  between  these  two  peoples, 
and  whjch  is  frequently  very  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  bocks  of  this  kind.  The  writer  is 
a  close  observer ;  she  has  seen  what  she  has 
seen.  Pier  impressions,  therefore,  are  not 
superficial.  She  managed  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things,  and  has  therefore  succeeded  in 
disclosing  the  fundamental  traits'  and  charac- 
teristics which  differentiate  these  people  from 
other  nations  and  alien  tribes. 
_  While  in  Germany  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  Karlsruhe,  a  small  but  charming  town 
of  Baden.  She  describes  this  town,  or  city, 
because  she  takes  it  to  be  a  good  type  of 
most  German  towns.  In  places  like  these  the 
original  German  is  found  in  his  native  haunts, 
unsophisticated    and    uncontainmated    by    alien 

forces.      "It    is    in    these    lesser    towns    

that  one  finds  the  German  in  his  native  state, 


working  and  living  undisturbed  and  unin- 
fluenced by  the  foreign  stream  which  fl 
past  to  the  great  cities."  In  this  little  repre- 
sentative German  town  she  lived  the  simple 
life  of  the  community,  mingled  in  its  society. 
and  shared  in  its  cares,  occupations  and 
amusements. 

The  book  is  a  praiseworthy  undertaking : 
one  knows  of  nothing  that  discloses  the  spirit 
of  the  German  people  more  minutely,  sul 
and  fundamentally.  The  three  quali.ies  which 
attract  the  reader's  attention  and  which  are  at 
the  source  of  this  national  spirit  are  industry, 
good-will,  and  loyalty.  In  no  modern  nation 
are  found  such  indomitable  workers  who 
calmly  take  work  as  the  unavoidable  and  hon- 
orable condition  of  existence.  She  has  also 
found  that  below  the  seemingly  gruff  out- 
ward nature,  and  behind  the  barrier  of  rigid 
custom  and  etiquette  there  is  a  kindly  fee 
of  warmth  and  good-will,  a  spirit  of  service, 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  motto  of  their  be- 
loved Kaiser:  "Ich  diene"  (I  serve).  No 
less  characteristic  is  their  loyalty,  shewn  to 
one  another,  to  the  individual  State  and  to 
the   Empire. 

The  bock  may  be  a  little  carelessly  written. 
It  may  be  well  enough  for  one  like  the  writer 
who  has  lived  in  Germany  to  speak  of 
Miinchen  but  the  term  is  hardly  a  happy  one 
in  a  literary  work  in  English.  It  is  a  sympa- 
thetic and  vivacious  account  written  in  a  plain 
and  spontaneous  style.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  book  will  promote  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  national 
spirit  of  Germany.  No  one  after  reading  the 
book  can  fail  to  be  better  informed  about 
German  education,  and  German  music  and 
the  theater,  about  German  home  life  and  mar- 
riage, and  concerning  German  social  customs 
and    distinctions. 

MARTIN    LUTHER— THE    MAN    AND    Hl^ 
WORK.      By   Arthur    Cushman    McGIffett, 
Professor    cf    Church    History    in    Union 
Theological   Seminary.   Cloth;    Svo. ;    Illus- 
trated;  gilt  top;    397   pp.     Price  $3.00  net 
The  Century  Company,  Ney  York.     1911. 
Here   is   0113   of  tha    most   notable    piogra- 
phies  of  the  year.  The  biographic?  of  Luther 
may  be  numberless,  but  this  one  i.-  neither 
unwelcome  nor  superfluous.     It   is   made    ip 
cf  the  articles  which  appeared  In  The  Cen- 
tury Map-azine  during  the-  year   1911.     They 
were  rewritten   and   mm  h  new  matT'a!   was 
added.     Dr.   McG?ffert  spent  many   years  of 
enthw-iasrUs  labor  upon  tit-  a    :■'.     He  made 
use  of  vvery  possible  s  tentic  in- 

formation in  order  to  give  a  faithful 
al  of  Luther,  and  of  his  time  and   intlr.- 

The  tharm  and  value  of  the  b  s  sta 

in  the  fact  that  ;t  is  Luther,  the  plain,  .'am- 
nion man    that  is  not  t.ay;d  and  i- 
live   in    these   pages,   and    vet  a    th€ok)  - 
a  polemic  or  a   reformer  in  a  great    world 
movement.     The   vividness   with   wl 
man   is   presented   ewusea   H    bo   differ  fr«>:u 
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oilier  biographical  setting.  It  i.s  likewise  a 
plain  narrative  of  schools  and  scholasticism, 
monks  and  monasteries,  priests  and  popes. 
But  in  spite  of  all  these  varied  topics  of 
interest  the  author  has  the  good  sfii.-.?  never 
to  lose  Luther  the  man.  it  is  first  the  man, 
his  personality  and  the  great  human  Lntepsst 
in  'his  life  and  career;  all  the  rest  is  inci- 
dental or  else  background. 

The  work  shows  tile  ripen ■  ss  of  scholar- 
&hip;  and  it  is  the  most  scholarly  biography 
of  Laither  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a 
hold  and  vigorous  work  of  a  man  whose 
defiiance  and  rebellion  against  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism helped  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the    world's    religious    history. 


The  treat  mint  &  perfectly  sympathetic: 
the  writer  reccgnrzss  the  foibles,  faults  ana' 
shorteomdngs  oi  Ids  subject  ju.-:t  as  well  as 
he  appreciates  the  qualities  that  have  made 
bim  the  renowned  historical  character  "•>•. 
nearly  four  handled  year*.  It  is  EClolarly*. 
but  it  ck>r«  not  evinc9  the  scholarship  that 
vaunts  itself  in  invest iga'tion  and  compila- 
tions. The  style  is  simple  and  interesting, 
interesting  very  likely  because  ::  is  simple. 
The  bcok  reads   like  an   historical  romance. 

T!ie  hook  is  profusely  and  finely  illustrat- 
ed  with   forty-five   full-page   ilhrstrati 
historical  pennons  and  places.    The  mechani- 
cal make  up  is  attractive;   it  is  a  fin^  sp    *- 
me.n  ol  oook  making. 


Ibistorical  Botes  ano  flews 

Reports  of  Society   Meetings    are  Solicited 
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Local    History 

Local  history,  whether  as  a  stud}'  or  as'  a 
pastime,  deserves  more  encouragement  than 
it  usually  receives.  As  a  rule  people  do  not 
go  about  preserving  family  traditions  m  the 
correct  manner,  assuming,  for  the  most  part 
wrongly,  that  no  one  cares  about  them  or 
their  concerns.  Every  day  of  our  lives  we 
are  making  material  for  the  historian.  It 
may  seem  insignificant  to  us,  but  may  at  some 
future  day  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
research  of  the  period,  and  may  supply  a 
missing  link  that  never  could  be  found  other- 
wise than  possibly  by  the  merest  accident. 
The  sources  from  which  the  happenings  of 
other  days  are  drawn  will  not  always  be  avail- 
able, for  the  old  people  are  passing  away  one 
after  the  other,  and,  unless  they  leave  diaries 
or  memoranda,  their  knowledge  passes  with 
them.  Some  of  our  young  people  might  en- 
gage in  this  fascinating  pursuit  instead  of 
frittering  away  precious  moments  in  evanes- 
cent enjoyment,  thus  improving  themselves 
and  doing  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  community. 


The   American    Catholic    Historical    Society 

A  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  organ- 
ized by  this  Society,  under,  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  to  rai^e  an  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  $100,000.  The  following  ap- 
peal  has  been  sent  out : 

"The  American  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
organized  in  1884,  needs  an  endowment  fund 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  research 
wcrk  and  publication.  It  can  not  fulfill  its 
obligation    without    that    amount.      With    15.- 


000.000  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  the  So- 
ciety is,  perhaps,  the  only  organization  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Catholic  history  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  own  its  home.  It  has  a 
Catholic  research  Library  containing  about 
10,000  volumes,  and  it  has  published  twenty- 
one  volumes  of  records.  What  it  has  done  in 
twenty-six  years  emphasizes  the  important 
of  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  can- 
not be  written  without  documents ;  and  thesi 
must  be  gathered  together  and  placed  at  the 
command  of  writers." — Free  Pre^  1  Quaker- 
town,    Pa.). 


Kittochtinny    Historical    Society 

A  problem  has  been  proposed  by  a  news- 
paper correspondent  in  a  recent  "story."  He- 
says  : 

A  farmers'  institute  lecturer,  who  recently 
talked  to  gatherings  of  farmers  in  Cumber- 
land and  Franklin  counties,  unconsciously 
started  a  race  war.  He  was  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  himself  and  in  complimenting  the  farm- 
ers down  this  way  for  their  excellent  results 
he  remarked  that  nothing  but  success  shouht 
be  expected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in 
agricultural  line-.  Of  course,  this  pleased  the 
Germans,  but  the  Scotch-Irish  took  issue  right 
away.  Xow  there  is  a  question  to  be  ansv.  1 
by  farmers  generally,  whether  the  rural  resi- 
dents of  the  Cumberland  Valley  should  be 
called    either    Scotch-Irish    or    German. 

The   fact   in  the  case  is   that  there   has 
an  amalgamation  oi  these  two  most  excellent 
races  that  is  accountable  for  the  conservative 
and  e  ireful  handling  of  affairs  that  has  made 
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ibis  valley  famous.  A  rural  census „  shows 
;i  preponderance  at  German  names  on  the 
valley  farms,  but  this  really  proves  little,  for 
where  a  family's  name  is  Wmgcrt,  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  thai  the  mother's  name  was 
Stewart,  or  some  such  Scotch  lridi  name  he- 
fore  she  was  married.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
directory  shows  more  YVingerts  and  Smiths 
and  Prickers  in  the  rural  districts  than  it 
shows  Stewarts  and  Gillans  and  Porneroys, 
the  latter  names  being  mostly  found  in  the 
towns.  These  faets  open  an  interesting  study, 
whieh  the  Kittochtinny  Historical  Society 
might   well   take  up. 

The  Kittochtinny  is  notable  as  an  histori- 
cal Society  and  (lutes  on  Scotch-Irish  lore. 
However,  among  its  energetic  and  prominent 
member  may  he  found  such  names  as  Foltz, 
llarbaugh,  Zarger  and  the  like.  Linn  Har- 
hattgh  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Har- 
baugh,  the  noted  Reformed  theologian,  whose 
Pennsylvania  German  writings  achieved  for 
the  Pennsylvania  language  the  distinction  of 
a  German  dialect,  this  being  conferred  by  the 
University  at  Heidelberg.  Linn  Harbaugh  is 
naturally  a  German  partisan,  and  the  staid 
and  tradition-loving  Scotch-Irish  have  hardly 
forgiven  him  yet  for  a  joke  he  sprung  at 
their  expense  some  years  ago.  A  local  paper 
came  out  one  morning  with  a  startling  story 
that  records  had  been  discovered  that  proved 
beyond  question  that  the  earliest  settlers  in 
this  valley  were  Germans,  and  not  Scotch- 
Irish,  as  the  school  children  had  long  been 
taught.  Diederich  vos  Spoogle,  said  the 
story,  settled  at  the  continence  of  the  Falling 
sprino;  and  the  Ccnococheague  nearly  a  half 
century  before  the  Chambers  family  pene- 
trated the  wilderness,  but  the  Chamberses 
dickered  successfully  with  the  Germans  and 
acquired  the  land.  A  nart  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
man's diary  was  printed,  and  the  astonished 
historians  were  thrown  at  sixes  and  sevens 
b,r  the  announcement,  which  they  received 
with  the  utmost  credulity.  Tt  was  a  long 
while  before  some  one  fell  for  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  discovered  that  the  paper  was 
dated  April   1. 

Pennsylvania    Federation   of  Historical 
Societies 

At  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  So- 
cieties held  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room,  Cap- 
itol Building,  Harrisburg,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 4,  191,2,  and  attended  by  many  delegates 
from  the  32  societies  in  the  Federation,  there 
was  heard  an  excellent  address  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  History,"  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Cope,  of  West  Chester,  together 
with  a  report  each  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Bibliography,  the  Ccmmittec  on 
Historical  Activity,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Preservation   of   Manuscript    Records. 

In   the    Secretary's   report    was   a   condensed 


summary  of  the  Federation's  doings  during 
the  year  \<ji\.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  very 
large  area  of  the  State  yet  without  historical 
organizations,  consisting  of  about  47  counties 
in  which  there  are  no  historical  societies  and 
deploring  the  fact  of  there  being  so  mam- 
yet  without  organized  historical  activity  to  the 
great  loss  0/  opportunity  in  that  way.  On  the 
other  hand  reference  was  made  to  the  gi  " 
fying  work  done  by  existing  organization-  as 
evidenced  by  the  fine  showing  coming  in  year 
by  year  as  gleaned  from  their  annual  re; 
to  the  Federation.  From  reports  already  in 
hand  it  would  appear  that  the  year  [911  was 
richer  than  ever  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  historical  papers  and  addresses,  the  en- 
richment of  historical  libraries  and  museum-, 
and  the  celebration  of  historical  event-,  citing 
in  connection  with  the  latter  the  great  demon- 
stration made  by  the  Lancaster  County  His- 
torical Society  on  September  9.  on  account  ot 
its  Christiana  affair  of  1851;  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  October  30- 
Xov.  1,  in  commemoration  of  the  Centennial 
of  Steam  Navigation  begun  in  the  Western 
Rivers  in  181 2;  by  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Society..  October  7.  incident  to  the 
marking  of  the  sites  of  some  of  its  famou- 
early  schools;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
(New  York),  July  13.  in  placing  in  a  church 
in  London  a  tablet  to  mark  tin-  site  where 
William  Penn  was  baptized  October  23.  1644 
Suggestive  ideas  were  set  forth  whereby  t< 1 
induce  greater  interest  in  local  work,  as  prac- 
ticed by  numerous  societies  in  the  State  by 
means  of  these  tablaturing  demonstrations : 
by  so-called  '"Home-week"  affairs;  by  offering 
of  awards  for  historical  productions  by  school 
children;  and  by  the  teaching  of  local  history 
in  the  public  schools. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  report,  and 
withal  of  great  importance,  was  that  submit- 
ted by  the  Committee  on  Historical  Activity. 
This  committee  has  gone  into  a  systematic 
and  determined  effort  to  induce  the  organiza- 
tion of  historical  societies  in  all  counties  in 
the  State  not  yet  having  such  organizations. 
Prominent  persons  in  all  such  counties  were 
addressed  by  letter  or  seen  personally,  toward 
securing  them  as  starting  points,  or  as  mov- 
ers, for  local  organizations.  Whilst  the  com- 
mittee could  not  report  any  yet  very  evident 
results,  having  started  work  somewhat  late 
in  the  year,  yet  enough  came  to  it  to  eftCOUT 
age  it  to  believe  that  its  effort  has  not  been 
in  vain,  that  some  oi  the  seed  sown  has  fallen 
in  good  soil  and  that  further  pursuit  of  it- 
work  will  bring  about  a  historic  conscious 
in  many  parts  oi  our  great  C  mimonwealth  it 
not  all  oi  them,  where  it  yet  seems  dormant. 
that  will  ripen  to  fruitage  and  to  continue, 
endeavor. 

To  its  comprehensive  report  of  last  year  the 
Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Manu- 
script, or  Public  Records,  added  that  it  had 
been  in  active  pursuit  during  the  year  in  fur- 
thering  the    work    it    had   enjoined    upon    it    to< 
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do.  Whilst  it.-  efforts  will  in  the  nature  of 
things  have  to  be  somewhat  meager  in  prompt 
results  yet  the  fact  that  negligent  county  cus- 
todians are  being  prodded  to  mend  their 
ways  and  that  they  are  made  to  know  that 
expert  help  can  he  gratuitously  had  ter  reno- 
vating their  damaged  archives,  or  expert  in- 
formation against  injurious  method  of  cus- 
tody on  the  one  hand  and  proper  courses  to 
their  riling  on  the  other,  is  already  effecting 
a  sense  of  responsibility  that  is  bound  to  work 
improvement  in  the  caring  for  and  safe- 
keeping of  this  highly  valuable  documentary 
material.  The  committee  pointed  out  in  its 
report  what  remedial  legislation  as  to  super- 
vising the  public  records  of  the  counties 
had  been  enacted  in  some  states,  and  bow 
it  is  attempting  to  secure  such  legislation  in 
our  state,  and  of  what  kind.  The  reading  of 
the  committee's  report  will  show  its  deter- 
mined purpose  to  work  out  some  solution  as 
to  this  matter  of  preserving  of  our  county 
records,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Federa- 
tion that  it  is  firmly  agitating  for  improve- 
ment in  the  compiling  and  safe-keeping  of 
these  records,  a  work  that  alone,  aside  of 
other  objects  it  his  in  view,  entitles  it  to  firm 
support. 

The  Committee  on  Bibliography  could  not 
report  any  decided  forward  work  during  the 
year.  It  had  to  content  itself  with  encourag- 
ing work  alone;  this  line  throughout  the  State. 
With  the  bibliographies  of  the  counties  of 
vTioga,  Washington  and  Lebanon  already  in 
print,  with  those  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  in 
manuscript  for  review  and  publication,  and 
those  of  Franklin  and  Schuylkill  counties 
known  to  be  near  completion,  all  this  known 
in  a  general  way  will  lead  to  other  counties 
taking  up  this  desirable  work — that  of  pro 
during  a  descriptive  index  of  their  publica 
tions,  comprising  their  books,  newspapers- 
pamphlets,  or  whatever  bears  their  local  im 
print,  past  and  present. 

The  officers  elected  for  IQT2  are:  Prof.  II. 
V.  Ames,  Philadelphia,  President;  Hon.  Geo. 
Moserip,  Towanda.  Geo.  Steinman.  and  Rev. 
M.  D.  Lichliter.  Harrisburg,  Vice  Presidents; 
S.  P.  ILilman,  M.  P.,  Helmandale.  Secretary; 
Hon.  Thos.  L.  Montgomery,  Eiarrisbursr, 
Treasurer;  and  B.  F.  Owen,  Reading,  and.  J  I. 
Wank  Kshleman,  Esq..  Lancaster,  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  ion  ex- 
pired terms  of  two  members.  The  President 
makes  the  appointments  oi  members  of  the 
six   standing  committees   of   the    Federation. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  oi  the  first 
January  week  interfering  with  the  attendance 
at  the  Federation  meetings  in  that  week  on 
the  nart  of  many,  it  was  held  desirable  to  take 
a  Thursday  later  in  January  for  the  annual 
meetings   hereafter. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  Fed- 
eration   is_  meeting   with    success    in   its    work. 
and  that  it  is  occupying  a   field  of  great 
fulness,   and  of  most   valuable  endeavor. 

S.   P.   HEILMAN;   Secretary. 


York    County    Historical    Society 

Members  of  the  York  County  Historical 
Society    held    their    annual    business    meeting 

January  4,  [912,  in  the  rorms  in  the  court- 
house, at  which  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  arrangements  made  to  '. 
John  W.  Jordan,  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Historical  Society,  make  an  address  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  30.  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  local  society.  The  report  of  A 
Wanner,  treasurer,  which  was  audited  and 
approved,   is  as   follows : 

Receipts — Dues  collected,  $227 ;  county  ap- 
propriation. $200;  balance  from  1910.  S-si.G}  . 
total,  $465.68.  Expenditures— For  Miller  col- 
lection, $160;  other  purposes,  $2-0.50;  bal- 
ance on  hand,  $35.18;  total,  $465.68. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Captain  Lanius. 
president;  E.  T.  Jeffers.  D.  D.,  vice  presi 
Prof.  A.  Wanner,  treasurer;  Robert  C.  Bair. 
Esq.,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Lena  T.  Root. 
corresoonding  secretary;  E.  T.  Jetters,  D.  D., 
George  P.  Smyser  and  J.  A.  Dempwolf,  trus- 
tees for  two  years;  J.  W.  Stacey.  T.  T.  Ever- 
ett, D.  D.,  and  William  F.  Weiser,  trustees 
for  one  year. 


American    Academy    of    History 

In  1S94  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  G.  Morris.  J.  A. 
Seiss,  and  others,  met  and  organized  the 
American  Academy  of  Lutheran  Church  His- 
tory, and  the  movement  was  supported  at  its 
launching  by  representative  men  of  all 
branches  oi  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri 
Unfortunately,  after  the  death,  in  1S95,  oi  its 
moving  spirit,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  the 
organization  lapsed;  not  because  it  was  su- 
perfluous among  the  many  organizations  for 
the  gathering  and  conserving  of  the  historical 
data  of  the  Church  in  its  development  in 
America,  for  it  has  as  its  chief  aim  more 
than  the  mere  gathering  and  conserving  oi 
such  historical  data.  Its  aims  are  to  make 
use  of  the  data  gathered  or  to  be  gathered. 
and  to  trace  the  history  of  the  influ  nee  of 
Luthcranism  in  its  development  upon  the  pres- 
ent history  of  the  country. 

The    Rev.    F.    P.    Manhart,    D.    D      latelj 
elected  president  of  the   Historical    Society 
the    Lutheran    Church    of    the    !"-••.      I    States* 
determined   to  call   a  meeting   for  the        --     Ic 
revival   of   said   Academy,    vvhicl  -  1   in 

Zion    Lutheran    Church.    Harris 
Thursday    and    Friday.    December    28         .    2 
101 1.     Prof.  J.  Howard  Wert,  of  Ha 
presented  a  paper  on  "Luthcranism  in  Harris- 
burg   and    Vicinity,"     and     the     Rev.     11.     H 
Walker,  of   York.   Pa.,  a   paper  on   "Dr.  C.   F. 
W.    Walther.    the    Luther    of    America." 
CUSsion  of   these  papers   was  by   a 

number  of  pastors  and   laymen. 

At    the    Session    on    Friday    mon 
Manhart    made    a    statement    of    the    rise 
history  oi  the   American   Academy  of   History, 
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and  it  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Singmaster,  to  revive  said  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Lutheran  Church  History. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
1\  P.  Manhart,  D.  D. ;  vice  presidents,  T.  E. 
Schmauk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  J.  B.  Remensnyder* 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  W.  H.  Greever,  D.  D.,  and 
C.  M.  Klaus;  secretary,  Rev.  Prof.  Luther  D. 
Reed;  treasurer,  Rev.  S.  W.  Herman.  For 
members  of  the  council  additional  to  the  of- 
ficers elected,  the  Academy  elected  the  Revs. 
L.  H.  Schuh,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  Gotwald,  D.  D., 
Prof.  B.  F.  Prince,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Weswig. 
At  the  Friday  meeting  interesting  papers 
were  read  as  follows  :  By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Got- 
wald, D.  D.,  on  "Early  American  Lutheran 
Journalism;"  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Wentz,  on  ''An 
important  Task  for  the  American  Lutheran 
Historian;"  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Weller,  on  "Pio- 
neer Lutheranism  Beyond  the  Mountain 
Frontier  of  Early  Civilization  in  Pennsylva- 
nia;" by  the   Rev.   Dr.   Granville,   on    "Educa- 


tional   Development    Among    the    Swedes    and 
Norwegians  in  the  Northwest ;"  and  the   I 
A.   Stump,   D.    D.,  presented  interesting  re'.ic= 
of  Lutheran  documents  from  the  ear'.y  history 
of  the   Church   West  of   the   Susquehanna. 

It  was  decided,  on  motion,  that  prov:- 
shall  be  made  for  the  priming  and  preserva- 
tion of  papers  read  be  fere  the  Academy,  and 
that  hereafter  at  its  meetings  the  Academy 
will  ask  that  a  duplicate  copy  of  papers  read 
be  furnished  to  the  secretary. 

The    Harrisburg    meeting    augurs    well    for 
the   work   which   is   to   be    undertaken   by   Lu 
therans   who    have   too   long    been   busy 
other  lines  of  work  to  set  down  the   facts 
the  Lutheran   history  in  America,   and   its   in- 
fluences,   and    the    time    has    come    when    the 
great    Lutheran    Church    must    no    longer    wait 
for  others  than  her  own  sons  to  make  known 
her     work     in     this     country. — The     Lutheran 
(Condensed). 


(Benealootcal  Botes  anb  Queries 

Requests   for  Genealogical    Information  by  Subscribers 
Inserted  Free.     Particulars  for  Registering  as  In- 
vestigators Furnished  on   Application. 


Virginia's    Revolutionary    Soldiers 

Genealogical  students  will  welcome  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appearing  in  the  January. 
1912,  issue  of  the  "Virginia  Historical  Maga- 
zine" in  connection  with  the  "Bibliography  of 
Muster  and  Pay  Rolls.  Regimental  Histories, 
etc.,"  of  Virginia's  soldiers  in  the  Revolution : 

"The  Virginia  State  Library  at  Richmond 
has  in  preparation  a  complete  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  Virginia  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  State  archives  and  printed  author- 
ities will  be  used.  It  is  hoped  to  have  this 
index  in  print  at  an  early  date." 


Silent  Antagonism   to  "Buck  Against" 

William  D.  Sell.  Civil  Engineer,  Charles- 
ton,  W.   Va.,   writes  : 

Knowing  you  are  interested  in  genealogy  oi 
your  section,  I  am  enclosing  you  herein  a  blue 
print  which  you  can  put  away  with  your  other 
data,  and  which  you  may  sometime  find  of 
use.  . 

To  be  sure,  it  covers  but  a  short  period, 
but  I  have  dug  it  out  mostly  by  my  own  ef- 
forts, and  I  am  proud  of  it  so  far.  and  1 
have  not  quit  yet.  I  find  considerable  silent 
antagonism  to  buck  against,  and  I  wish  your 
circulation  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  num- 
bered   up    in    the    tens    of    thousands,    for    you 


are  making  a  sentiment  for  this  sort  of  :' 
and  I  know  it  would  be  easier  for  me  were  all 
my  connections  readers  of  it. 


King-Howland    Reunion:     Names    of 
Officers  Want ^d. 

\V.  L.  King.  443  Goepp  Street,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Secretary  and  Historian  for  the  King 
Reunion.^  writes  thus:  '"In  October 
under  Family  Reunions,  page  614,  I  note 
'King-Howland.  S— 24— Westfield.'  I  am 
very  anxious  to  have  name  and  ad  Iress 
one  of  the  officers  oi  this  reunion  or  of  seme 
one  who  attended  or  can  give  mc  any  infor- 
mation about  it."  Readers  who  can  eive  in- 
formation will  please  write  to  Mr.   King. 

Montelius    Family    of    Reamstown,    Pa. 

The    will    of    Marcus    M  ml  '•'•-.      \    '  C 
callico"    township    (Register's    Office,    Lane   - 
ter.   Book  J,   page  3S5)    bears   date    Feb,    17, 
1S04.     IK-  was  a   storekeeper   in   R 
He    mentions    his    wife.    Christiana,    an'. 
children    Elizabeth,    Charles.    William, 
Maria.    Sally.    Peter   and    Marcus       A    codocfl 
dated    May    15.    1805.    is    u 
Montelins    (Recorder's  Office,   R 
[79).      Release    to    William    Montelius,    w 
tor,     Nov.     20,     1833,     by     Charles     Mo:::. 
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Fredk.  Ream  and  Maria  his  wife,  George 
Musser  for  his  wife  Elizabeth,  deceased, 
daughters  of  Marcus  Montelius. 

Dec.  2,  1833,  Release  from  John  Montelius 
of  Mifflinburg  township*  Peter  Montelius  of 
Upper  Mackatmy  township,  Northumberland 
county,  .Marcus  Montelius  of  Philadelphia, 
Samuel  Yerick  and  Maria  Montelius  his  wife, 
to  William  Montelius. 
to    William    Mon.teluis.~-M.    X.    R. 

Can  our  Northumberland  readers  give  us 
any  information  about  Peter  Montelius  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Northumberland 
county  in  1833?  Was  he  the  teaeher  of  whom 
mention  was  made  in  our  December  issue;  p. 
735  ■?— EDITOR. 


Haldeman    and    Brenneman    Names    in 
Switzerland 

The  following  information  was  recently  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  Horace  L.  Haldeman,  of  Ma- 
rietta, Pa.,  by  Professor  Dr.  H.  Turler,  Sta'ats- 
archivar,  of   Pern,   Switzerland; 

"I  find  the  name  of  Haldiman  about  1400. 
in  the  person  of  a  Hensli  Haldimann  who 
possessed  a  house  at  the  Bruringasse  in  Berne. 
He  did  probably  not  live  in  the  town,  but  in 
the  country.  Besides  this  Haldimann  the 
name  of  ITaldi  existed  in  town.  In  the  year 
T447  lived  an  Uelli  Haldimann  in  the  parish 
Langnau,  he  was  '"'Ausburger  der  Stadt 
Bern"  which  means  a  man  who  owns  town 
right,  hut  lives  in  the  country;  1453  an  Os- 
wald Haldimann,  from  Langnau.  lived  in  this 
same  parish.  The  name  has,  since  then,  al- 
ways existed  in  the.  Emrnenthal  and  been 
spread  in  the  surroundings.  To-day  it  is 
found  in  Acschau,  Bowyl,  Walkringen,  Laup- 
crswil,  Signau,  Unterlangenegg.  The  Halde- 
mann  in  America  are  probably  like  many  other 
"Mennouitische"  immigrants  from  the  Em- 
rnenthal. I  can  say  nothing  precise  as  how 
the  name  was  created  but  it  probably  meant  a 
person   living   on    a    Halde    (hill). 

"The  formation  of  the  name  Bronnimann 
(Breneman)  however  is  quite  clear.  1479  [ 
rind  as  "Ausburger  of  Bern"  Bendicht  Brendi- 
man  from  Belp  c.  a.  d.  from  the  parish  of 
Belp.  as  well  as  Uly,  Lienhart.  Clewi  (Xik- 
laus).  Then  about  1500:  Uly  Brendiman 
from  Brend  (near  Belp),  afterwards  Gilg 
his  son  (in  original  German  "sin  sun  an  sin 
staat")  ;  Hans,  Peter,  Heinrich  Brendiman. 
In  the  year  1539  Bendicht  Brendiman  from 
Oberlaken,  Gilian  Bronyman,  Xiclaus  Brendi- 
man from  Niderhlaken.  B6umishus=Bonis- 
haus,  Hans  Bronyman,  Andreas  Bronyman 
in  1551.  Peter  Bronyman  from  Brandy.  The 
name  of  the  place  Brcndy  which  means  a 
place  cleared  from  forest  by  tire  has  also 
given  its  inhabitants  the  name  of  Brendimann. 
which  by  and  by  has  been  changed  into 
Bronnimann  as  well  as  the  place  Brendi 
is  now  called  Bronni.  This  name  is  to  he 
found    on    the    topographical    map    near    Bach- 


miihl  bei  Obermubleni,  parish  Zinmieruuio 
(formerly  Belp).  The  name  Bronnimann  i-. 
now    found   in  the   parishes    Koniz-Oberbalm, 

Innerbirrmoos,     Miinsingen,     Belp,     Gurzel   1 
Xiedermuhlern,    Obcrmuhlern.'' 


George   Sell    Family  Chart 

Mr.  VV.  D.  Sell,  of  Charleston,  \V.  Va., 
prepared  a  chart  of  some  of  the  descendants 

of  George  Sell,  horn  1771,  m.  to  Elizabeth 
Dickenschied,  which  gives  the  following  fam- 
ily names,  among  others:  Kngle,  Harpel, 
Drumm,  Renner,  Bollin,  Kulp,  Saylor,  Trial 
Desherj  Osborne,  Leisey,  Trexler,  Sherer 
Buisbus.  He  has  not  determined  of  whicfi 
'he  immigrant — Peter,  Jacob.  Hans.  Ge  :. 
and  Andreas — George  is  a  descendant.  TIk 
author  says,  "A  copy  of  this  chart  will  be 
given  to  any  party  who  should  properly  hav< 
one   and    who    writes    me    for   it." 


Kram-Bruner-Barron-Roth 
Wanted 


Ascriptions 


Subscribers  willing  to  examine  the  grave 
yard  records  noted  will  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  proper  party  on  sending  u- 
their  names  and  addresses. 

There  is  an  old  Mennonite  church  east  sid; 
of  pike  between  Centre  Valley  and  Coopers- 
burg.  Lehigh  count}-,  Pa.,  in  graveyard,  aU'1 
in  old  graveyard  back  of  the  old  school  house- 
between  Hellertown  and  Bethlehem.  I  un- 
derstand that  members  of  t«ie  or  two  branches 
of  my  family  are  buried  in  those  graveyards 
the  names  of  my  ancestors  were: 

Kram  or  Kramm. 

Bruner  or  Brunner. 

Barron. 

Roth. 

What  I  desire  is  tombstone  inscriptions  <.^r' 
any  of  the  above,  perhaps  some  oi  your  sub- 
scribers to  your  valuable  and  interesting  mag- 
azine may  be  able  to  five  me  the  information. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Alderfer-Altaffer  Family 

Prof.    P.    B.    Altaffer.    oi    Cleveland.    Ohio, 
kindly  gives   us  permission   to  print  part   of   .. 
letter  he  wrote   US,      He   said:   'A'ou   are   : 
about   the   derivation   of   my   name,   though    I 
do  not  belong  to  the  Montgomery  county  I 
ily   so   far   as    we    can    find.      Two    Fried 
Altdurfers    came     over     from     Germany,     one 
25   years    old,    who    came    in    the    ship    Samuel 
and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.   11.  1732; 
the   other    iS  years   old   who    landed    from   the 
same  ship   from   the   same   place   about   a  year 
later— Aug.    17.    1733.     They   may   have    been 
cousins    or    one    uncle    to    the    ot: 
do    not    know.      The    former    is    my    ancestor 
and  the  latter  that  of  the  Montgomery  county 
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family  of  Alderfers  1  have  seen  the  original 
■ship  lists  at  Harrisburg  and  also  have  Rupp's 
30,000   Names. 

"My  ancestor  settled  at  Quittopahilla,  Leb- 
anon township,  Lancaster  county,  on  what  i^ 
now  the  John  Shirk  place,  about  three  miles 
nurth    of    Annville,     Lebanon    county,    about 

1740,  according'  to  his  Land  Warrant  at  Har- 
risburg. Here  he  died  about  [744  and  his 
widow  Margaret  was  made  Administrator, 
early  1745.  ]  forgot  to  say  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  baptized  at  the  Conestoga  congre- 
gation   of    the    German    Baptist    Brethren    in 

1741.  and  my  great-grandfather  Frederick  Alt- 
doerfter  was  born  at  Quittopahilla  in  174- 
and  died  in.  Virginia  in  1818.  My  grandfa- 
ther John  Altdocrffer  was  born  in  Maurer- 
town,  Shenandoah  county.  Va.,  1770,  and  died 
near    Columbiana,    Columbiana    county,    Ohio, 


1839,  on  the  place  where  my  father  was  l>orn 
and  died.  Here  all  my  brothers  and  sifter- 
and  T  were  born,  and  from  here  we  scattered 
to   different    parts    of   the   country 

"We  have  found  forty  different  spellings  of 
the  name  in  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  Ohi  >. 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  My  brothers  still 
>  ell  the  name  the  proper  way — Altdoer  I 
and  I  attempted  to  go  back  to  the  spelling 
but  could  not  make  it  go.  This  spelling. 
Altaffer.  was  made  independently  by  three 
branches  of  the  family,  one  back  in  Virginia 
over  100  years  ago.  by  an  elder  brother  about 
50  years  ago,  and  by  a  second  cousin  at  ;. 
the  latter  time.  I  am  -  >rry  that  I  adopted 
this  spelling  as  it  does  not  mean  anything 
and  is  more  difficult  for  strangers  to  get  than 
the  old  name.  But  T  must  st  >p  for  fear  of 
wearing  you   out." 


Zbe  jfouum 

The   Penn   Gej mania  Open  Parliament,   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau     Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box  free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 


Meaning   of    Names 
Edited  by  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 

Editorial  Note. — Dr.  Fuld  has  kindly  con- 
•sented  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  surname  of  any 
reader  who  sends  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Edi- 
tor   for    that    purpose. 

ROEDER. 

ROEDER  is  derived  from  Roller  and 
REUTER.  meaning  one  who  clears  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  felling  trees  and 
pulling  out  stumps.  The  same  root  appears 
in  the  German  words  AUSROTTEN,  AUS- 
REUTEN  and  AUSRODEX  and  the  English 
word  UPROOT.  The  surname  was  generally 
applied  to  a  farmer  who  worked  on  a  small 
scale  and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
living. 

LEONHARD  FELIX  FULD. 


Local    History 

With  the  issue  of  The  Gazette.  York,  Pa.. 
<ou  Saturday  morning,  January  6th,  1912.  a 
new  and  interesting  series  by  Dr.  I.  11.  Pet/, 
embracing  twenty  papers  relating  to  "Old 
Historic  lh>usc<  in  York  County,"  was  begun. 


to   be   continued    as    many    Saturday    issues    of 
the  paper. 

The  first  paper  was  on  "The  Seven  Friend> 
Meeting  Houses  in  York  County  Erected  in 
the  18th  Century."  This  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  cuts  of  all  the  meeting  houses  de- 
scribed. 

The  remaining  nineteen  papers  have  been 
written  from  a  novel  standpoint  and  will  be 
interesting  from  first  to  last  as  historic  re- 
minders, reaching  back  to  the  early  histoi 
the  county.  This  will  include  the  customs, 
the  habits  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  time, 
coming  as  it  did  before  the  modern  er 
machinery    and    transportation. 

Much  old  and  forgotten  history  i<  revived 
and  reverted  to.  The  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  the  country  are  drawn  upon  as  well 
as   the    river   bank,   leading   aim    -  .  .rris- 

burg.     Fishing  Creek  valley  and  Redland  val 
ley,  in  which  some  of  the  earliest  settlements 
of    the    county    were    made,    is    largely    drawn 
upon,  as  this  interesting  locality  has  been  but 
briefly  dwelt  up  mi  heretofore.    Ot  rts  of 

the   county   would   afford   additional   topics    tor- 
description     and     consideration,     which     thej 
doubtless  will  receive  later,  as  it  is  I 
gretted   that    s(>   many   local    his' 
lions  and   reminders   \"i  the   '*  is!    -  1  '••' 
lowed    •<  1    fade    a\\  x.\    v. 
them. 
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Alientonian   Nonagenarian 

Mrs.  Susan  Ettinger,  mother  of  Prof.  G.  T. 
Ettinger  of  Muhlenberg  College;  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society,  in  December  celebrated  her 
93d  birthday,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health 
and  memory.  ^  She  has  been  a  resident  of  Al- 
lentown for  eighty  years  and  recalls  the  time 
when  there  were  but  two  houses  west  of 
Tenth  street.  Our  readers  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  genial  Doctor  send  a  paper  on 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian  Allen- 
townian"  for  publication  in  The  Penn  Gcr- 
mania.     Will  they  hear   from  you,   Doctor? 


J       Value  of  a  Word   of  Thanks 

There  was  recently  unveiled  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  a  portrait  of  A.  H.  Rothermel,  attorney, 
of  Reading.  It  is  the  gift  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Bri- 
denbaugh,  formerly  of  Reading,  in  recognition 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Rothermel  in  obtaining 
the  Library  Building  for  the  college.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  gift  of  this  hand- 
some Library  Building  was  made  by  General 
J.  Watts  de  Peyster  out  of  personal  regard 
for  Mr.  Rothermeh  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
deep  friendship.  Their  acquaintance  began 
when  Mr.  Rothermel  was  a  student  at  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  through  correspond- 
ence by  Mr.  Rothermel,  thanking  the  General 
for  a  gift  of  books  which  he  sent  to  the 
Diagnothian  Literary  Society.  The  friendship 
which  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  led 
General  de  Peyster  a  few  years  later  to  erect 
the  Library  Building,  as  he  himself  wrote, 
*'For  my  friend's  sake." 


A   "Story"  of  Canadian    Life 
Being   Written 

Mr.  A.  B.  Kolb,  of  Elkhart.  Ind.,  writes 
under  date  of  1-11-12:  ''Am  writing  a  'story' 
of  the  early  pioneer  days  of  Waterloo  County, 
Canada."  We  hope  the  author  may  soon  be 
able  to  go  to  press  with  his  "child  of  the 
brain"  that  will  be  sure  to  receive  a  very 
favorable    reception    from    the    reading    public. 


Pulpit    Experiences 


On'  tiie  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
October  1,  1911,  Rev.  A.  1).  Thaeler  cele- 
brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  his  pastorate  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  lie  gave 
an  interesting  review  of  the  ten  years  past, 
commented  on  it  very  edifyingly  and  appro- 
priately and  closed  with  an  eminently  proper 
prayer.  Then  the  organ  began  to  play.  The 
pastor  had  seleeted  a  certain  hymn.  For  some 
reason  the  janitor  had  selected  another,  and  it 
was  the  janitor's  hymn  that  was  on  the  tablet, 
not  the  pastor's.  He  was  powerless  to  do 
anything,  the.  congregation  was  already  sing- 
ing   the    tirst    stanza    when    what    was    coming 


was  discovered.  Remember,  thai  i:  was  to 
the  close  of  the  tenth  anniversary  sermon. 
And  this  was  what  the  delighted  congregation 
found   itself   singing: 

"Oh  yes,  nor  would  I  change  my  lot 
For  an  archangel's  throne; 
By  grace  Til  keep  the  place  I've  got." 
On  another  occasion  a  man  entered  the 
church  after  having  been  in  another  institu- 
tion, which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
opposite  of  the  Church  in  every  way.  He 
bowed  his  head,  apparently  in  prayer,  but  if 
so,  he  continued  very  long  in  prayer.  Finally 
his  devotions  came  to  an  end,  or  at  all  events 
the  effect  of  his  potations  began  to  wear  away. 
He  a.woke,  confused,  only  dimly  aware  that 
some  one  was  monopolizing  the  conversation 
or  was  making  a  speech.  He  arose  in  the"  pew, 
stretched  himself,  fixed  his  eye  on  the  speaker 
in  the  pulpit  and  cheerfully  called  out  across 
the  church:  "Oh.  cut  it  short  and  give  us  a 
song!"  And  just  then  one  of  the  ushers  got 
in  some  rapid  football  team  work.  It  was 
a  clear  case  of  interference. — The  Moravian. 
/ 

Kutztown  Centennial,  1915 

The  Kutztown,  Pa..  Patriot,  says  editorially, 
among   other    New    Year's    thoughts: 

"And  in  this  year,  1912,  let  us  certainly  be- 
gin to  get  active  and  to  prepare  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  Kutztown.  which 
takes  place  in  1915.  We  want  to  make  that 
one  of  the  greatest  celebrations  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  county..  The  achievements 
of  the  town,  the  men  that  it  has  produced. 
the  high  place  it  has  attained  among  the  com- 
munities of  Pennsylvania  warrant  a  great  cel- 
ebration. The  earlier  we  begin  the  work  the 
better  it  will  be  performed  and  the  more  suc- 
cessful will  be  the  occasion.  Let  us  begin  the 
work  at  once  and  work  so  effectually  that 
when  the  time  comes'  the  celebration  shall  nt- 
tract    national    attention." 


Cincinnati    Lady    Honored 

One  American  duchess  was  selected  by 
Queen  Mary  to  accompany  her  to  India  tor 
the  durbar.  The  recipient  oi  this  high  honor 
was  the  duchess  o£  Manchester,  who  was 
Helen  Zimmerman  oi  Cincinnati.  She  cave 
-everal  gorgeous  entertainments  at  Delhi  and 
before  returning  to  England  will  visit  Japan 
and   her    American   home— Exchange. 


Strength  of    Family    Heritage 

The  Lcngel  family  at  Reading  Is  so  athletic 
in  both  sexes  that  Isabella,  granddaiu 
of  the  Bishop*  can  lift  both  her  father  sod 
grandfather  from  the  door  at  one  time,  I 
weight  of  355  poundsi  while  her  father  CM 
lift  700  pounds  aho\  c  !n's  h< 
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An  Old  School   Agreement 

Kditur    Pennsylvania   German: 

!  am  sending  yon  herewith  a  copy  of  con- 
tract ma<le  by  a  teacher  and  the  natrons  of  a 
school  district  near  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  1808. 
The  original  is  in  fair  condition,  no  doubt 
written  with  a  goose  quill  and  looking  as 
though  it  were  engraved.  It  is  framed  and 
hanging  in  the  museum  of  the  Ohio  University 
at  Athens.  I  hope  that,  you  will  find  this 
interesting  and  unique  enough  to  print  it  in 
a  forthcoming  number  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German. 

C.  L.  MARTZOLFF, 

Ohio    University, 

Athens,    O. 

Articles  of  Agreement  between  Mordecai 
Jackway,  School-Master  of  the  one  part  and 
us  the  underwritten  Subscribers  of  the  other 
And— 1st — The  said  Master  do  Obligate  on 
niv  part  to  Keep  A  School  for  the  said  After- 
named  Subscribers  Nine  Months  at  the  Rate 
of  one  Dollar  and  thirty-three  sents  per  Quar- 
ter for  Each  Scholar  And  I  do  further  Obli- 
gate on  my  Part  to  Attend  at  Common  School 
hours;  And  teach  those  under  my  tuition  as 
Circumstances  may  Require  the  following 
branches  Viz — Spelling,  Reading  Writing  and 
Common  Arithmetic;  And  I  am  to  be  al- 
lowed the  priveledge  of  Every  2nd  Saturday 
for  my  own  use  And  I  do  further  agree  that 
I  will  take  one-half  of  the  Price  of  the  School- 
ing in  good  Merchantable  Wheat  Rye  or  Corn 
if  it  is  Delivered  at  rav> House  at  Cash  Price 
for  the  said  Schooling  And  I  do  further 
Agree  that  My  time  shall  Commence  And  go 
on  the  second   Day  of   August   next. 

And  2nd  We  whose  names  are  hereto  Sub- 
scribed do  agree  to  all  the  Afore-mentioned 
Proposiels  of  the  said  Mordecai — And  furthur 
Agree  and  obligate  our  Parts  to  that  we  will 
put  the  Schoolhouse  in  good  order  for  Keep- 
ing in ;  And  we  do  Agree  to  Find  one  Cord 
of  Wood  for  each  Scholar  against  the  time 
it  is  Called  for  for  the  use  of  the  said  school 
by  the  said  Mordecai — at  the  risque  of  our 
own  loss  of  the  time:  In  witness  hereof  we 
bave  put  our  hands  this  Sixteenth  day  of 
I  une,    1 80S 

!     $     [Cents 
William  Linn  two  &  half 
Samuel  Creable 
William    Burgan 
Hfagh    Murfee 
Samuel   Hock 
las.  W.  Gee 
George  Clerk 
James   Longhead 
Thomas     Wheatley,      1 
_  months 
Thomas    Maullev    to    t 

months 
Morris  Maurer 
Abner  Springer 
M'uer  Springer 
Jbner  Springer 
Miur  Springer 
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An  Interesting  Hessian  Story. 

One  of  our  Eastern  Pennsylvania  er 
of  Revolutionary  •  times  gave  this  story  in 
writing  to  his  friends  just  before  his  death.  I 
have  the  source  as  reliable  and  give  it  for 
your  use  as  it  seems  to  be  information  of  an 
interesting  nature  that  has  not  found  its  way 
into   historical    records: 

After  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  by  Wash- 
ington one  of  their  worthy  number  related 
the  story  that  the  British  authorities  had 
warned  the  Hessians  never  to  surrender  alive 
to  the  Americans  as  they  were  cannibals  and 
would  be  sure  to  kill  and  eat  the  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Hessians  in  a  goodly  measure 
must  have  accepted  the  scare  as  he  related 
that  one  day  while  in  the  service  it  was  his 
privilege  to  accompany  an  officer  into  an 
American  heme  and  he  considered  it  a  great 
privilege  to  see  a  cannibal  baby  in  this  Amer- 
ican heme  while  under  secure  military  pro- 
tection. It  was  only  after  their  capture  that 
they  learned  something  about  the  real  cause 
of  the  Americans  and  a  number  of  these  sol- 
diers enlisted  in  the  American  cause.  Had 
they  known  the  truth  many  would  likely  have 
deserted  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  then  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  British  to  take  the 
cannibal   precaution. — W.    F.   H.    Wentzel. 
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Death    of  a    Noted    Physician 

Wilson  Peter  Kistler  was  born  October  12, 
1843,  in  Kistler's  Valley.  Lynn  township,  Le- 
high county.  Pa.  As  a  youth  he  learned  the 
harness  making  trade;  at  15  he  was  teaching 
school.  He  rapidly  advanced  in  educational 
lines  and  at  the  same  time  took  up  the  read- 
ing of  medicine.  In  1863  he  entered  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Mahanoy  City  from  which  he 
went  to  the  Civil  War  as  a  volunteer.  He 
later  graduated  from  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege in  New  York.  He  practiced  medicine  in 
Lehigh  county  and  Allentown  to  the  tim€  of 
his  fatal   illness. 

He  had  a  great  career  as  a  doctor.  He  was 
a  persistent  student  all  his  life,  and  was  won- 
derfully energetic.  While  a  high  class,  all- 
round  practitioner,  he  was  a  specialist  on  skin 
diseases,  and  as  an  obstetrician  had  the  repu 
tation  of  being  the  most  expert  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

His    teaching,    his    service    as    a    soldier.    Ins 
having  been  located  at  so  many  places,   - 
him    a    tremendous    acquaintance,    not    only    in 
Lehigh,    but    in    neighboring    counties.      After 
the    graduation    of    Ins    son.    the    talented    and 
popular    Hi.    Eugene    M.    Kistler.    also     from 
Bellevue,    the    practice,    already    uidcls     es 
lished  by  the  father,  was  greatly  extended  by 
father   and    sou.      To    its    extent,    the   introduc- 
tion of   the  automobile   preatly  added       I 
practiced   surgery  with  skill  and   successi   and 
established  the  firs!  private  hospital   in   Allen- 
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town.  So  large  became  the  practice,  thai  Dr. 
Kistler   ordered   medicines   by   the   carload. 

During  the  course  of  his  practice  here,  about 
a  dozen  years  ago.  Dr.  Kistler  wrote  a  valu- 
able treatise,  entitled  "Medicine  and  Surgical 
Family  Guide." 

As  a  business  man  Dr.  Kistler  was  also  very 
enterprising,  turning  his  attention  chiefly  to 
real  estate  transactions  and  the  building  of 
houses.  As  a  house  builder  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  this  section,  having  erected  more 
than  too  dwellings  in  Allentown,  Catasauqua. 
llokendauqua  and   Northampton. 

It  is  'said  Dr.  Kistler  had  more  'students 
than  any  other  physician  in  this  section,  many 
of  whom  achieved  high  success. 

He  died  January  7.  1912,  leaving  his  wife 
-and  one  sou  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Dr.  Kistler  took  great  interest  in  agricul- 
ture and  owned  many  farms.  He  also  had  a 
fancy  for  fruit  growing,  owning  peach  and 
apple  orchards  in  Lehigh  county  and  Mary- 
land. He  was  a  great  lover  of  children,  and 
its  a  companion  was  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing.—Denucr  at    (Allentown  ). 


Philadelphia's   English 

"English  as  she  is  spoke"  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  country  is  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  outsiders — particularly  to  those  who 
•do  not  realize  that  most  of  the  peculiar 
phrases  heard  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
translate  German  thorns  literally  into  Eng- 
lish. 

But  the  amusement  is  not  to  remain  alto- 
gether one-sided.  Startling  as  it  may  seem  to 
Philadelphians,  there  has  arisen  a  writer  'in 
a  Pennsylvania  German  stronghold  who  de- 
liberately pokes  fun  at  Philadelphia's  Eng- 
lish, and  even  intimates  that  Germantown  is 
not  free  from  the  fault  of  slovenly  enuncia- 
tion. This  writer  dwells  in  Allentown,  where 
even  the  negroes  talk  Pennsylvania  German 
-and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic  operas  are 
given  in  that  dialect.  Signing  himself  "Al- 
lentonian."  he  writes  thus  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press  : 

Some  days  ago  a  Press  editorial  said  that 
the  best  English  spoken  was  the  Philadelphia 
English.  Now  this  sounds  funny  to  the 
wrifer,  and  he  would  like  to  know  where  in 
Philadelphia  the  editor  hears  it.  To  an  out- 
sider the  Philadelphia  twang  sounds  about  the 
worst  on  earth.  It  is  heard  on  the  streets,  in 
the  business  houses,  hotels  and  in  the  places 
that  a  countryman  naturally  strikes  when  in 
•  town. 

The  peculiarly  babyish  twang  is  very  un- 
pleasant even  to  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman's 
■oar:    ''Troley    corSt"    "twuntv*"    For    "twenty." 


"skunned"  for  u  skinned,"  "me"  for  "my." 
"give  me  me  hat  ;"  "down"'  and  "town"  are  in 
Philadelphia  "doune"  and  "tonne/'  with  a  pc 
culiar  inflection  impossible  to  give  in  writing 
and  mighty  hard  for  an  outsider  to  imitate  in 
speech.  Out  in  Germantown  V  is  W  and  IV 
is  V — weal,  vine  and  winegar.  In  all  case* 
the  rising  and  falling  inflection  are  reversed 
Philadelphia  is  a  very  good  town,  and  all 
Pennsylvanians  are  proud  of  her.  but  her 
people  can  abuse  the  King's  English  a1-  bad. 
if   not  worse,  than  any  other-. 


Words    of    Commendation 

•The  change  in  name  I  think  a  wise  <  ne,  as 
the  latter  (The  Penn  Ger mania)  seems  to 
convey  a  broader  idea  of  the  object  in  view 
without    lessening   the    purpose    for    which    the 

magazine  was  originally  founded.     1  wish  that 
I    could    do    more    toward    advancing    its    sue 
cess   which   it   so   richly   merits,  and   which,   in 
its  new  held  of  endeavor,  I   hope  to  see  real 
ized  beyond  your  fondest  hopes. 

SUBSCRIBER, 
Washington.    D.    C. 
Jan.  21,  roj2. 

T    want    to    express    my    appreciation    oi    the 
Penna. -German.      T    only   wish    1    were   an   'old 
subscriber' — for    I    know    ]     should    have    en 
joyed   it   every  month   in   the  past. — as   I    hare 
the    few   months    1    have   taken   it. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Jan.  20,  1012. 


West    Virginia. 


The  Penn  Germania  Magazine 

For  me  is  food  and  meat  : 

An  intellectual  treat  it  is. 

Its  pages  white  and  neat ; — 

The   contents   of  this    Magazine 

1   eagerly  devour. 

Enjoying  all  that  is  therein 

And   take   no   heed   oi   hour. 

I    love   to   read   of  those   who've   made 

Our    country    great,    renowned. 

For   in   the   front  were    found   our   race, 

The  German  heroes  crowned. 

May  we  all  strive  to  imitate 

The  virtues  of  our  kin. 

Who    rugged    were,    in    speech,    and    : 

They    fought  only  to  win. 

Long   life   to   this   our    Maga   ine 

which   monthly  brings  to  ltg 

Long  buried   facts  about  our  rac< 

Who  conquered   in   their   might. 

M  \KK   HENRY, 
Philadel 
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Germania  unsre  Mutter,  Columbia  unsre  Braut! 
Wie  klingen  doch  die  Worte  so  schosn,  so  lieb  undtraut! 
Geehrt  sei  unsre    Mutter  mit  kindlich  frommem  Sinn 
Und  unsre  Braut  geliebet,  fuer  jetzt  und  immerhin! 

Du    schoene  Muttersprache,    du  herrlich  deutsches  Lied, 
Du  deutsche  Ehr  und  Treue  und  sonnig  deutsch   Gemuet- 
Ihr  seid  die   goldnen  Schaetze,    die  wir  hierher  gebracht, 
Und  du  warst's,  teure  Mutter,  die  uns  damit  bedacht! 

Und  dn,   O  Freiheitsgoettin,  Columbia,   holde  Maid, 
Du  bist  fuer  uns  ja  Alles  was  uns  die  Zukunft  beut! 
Wir  legen  Gut  und  Leben  getrost  in  deine  Hand, 
Im  Schutz  des  Sternenbanners,   im  ueuen  Vaterland! 

Des  Frevlers  Hand  verdorre,  der's  Euch   nicht   ebrlich  meint! 
Gelaehmt  sei  desscn  Zunge,  der  feiglings  Euch  vcrncint! 
Euch  sei,  in  deutscher    Treue,  dies  unser  Schwur  geweiht: 
Columbia  und  Germania,  fuer  jetzt  und  alle  Zeit! 

The  odor   Sutro,  New    York. 
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These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


The  German  It  was  said  before  the 

Elections  late    German    elections, 

and  has  been  said  since, 
that  they  were  the  most  important  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  empire  was 
founded,  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  nev- 
ertheless, no  one  has  been  bold  enough  to 
predict  the  consequences  with  any  defi- 
niteness. 

The  German  government  is  wholly  un- 
like other  governments,  the  Reichstag  is 
unlike  other  parliaments,  and  German 
parties  are  unlike  parties  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Kaiser  and  the  Bundesrat,  or 
federal  council,  have  most  of  the  power. 
The  Reichstag  has  little  authority  except 
to  approve  or  reject  measures  that  the 
Bundesrat  sends  down  to  it.  It  cannot 
overthrow  a  minister,  for  the  ministers 
are  appointed  by  the  Kaiser,  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  Nevertheless,  the 
chancellor  must  get  the  approval  of  the 
Reichstag  to  imperial  measures,  and  to  do 
that  he  is  forced  to  form  coalitions  among 
the  parties. 

Not  to  mention  the  several  minor  groups 
there  are  five  principal  parties — each  of 
which  is  hostile  to  all  the  others.  First, 
at   one   extreme,   are   the   Conservatives. 
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who  resist  all  constitutional  changes  and 
every  measure  that  aims  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  land- 
owners. Next  is  the  Center,  or  Roman 
Catholic  party,  also  essentially  conserva- 
tive, and  particularly  devoted  to  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  the  church.  The  three 
other  parties  are  the  National  Liberals, 
the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists.  No  one 
of  these  is  conservative.  The  chief  tenet 
of  the  National  Liberals  is  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  number  of  members  in  each  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  new  Reichstag  is 
Socialists,  one  hundred  and  ten  :  Radicals. 
forty-two  J  National  Liberals,  forty-six: 
Center,  ninety-three;  Conservatives 
seventy;  minor  parties,  made  up  of  mem- 
bers who  act  with  the  Center  or  Conser- 
vatives, thirty-six.  It  will  be  seen  I 
the  only  combination  of  two  parties  that 
would  make  a  majority  is  that  oi  the 
Center  and  the  Socialists,  and  they  arc 
violently  hostile  to  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing this  situation,  it  is  expected  that 
the  government  will  soon  be  able  to  get 
a  majority  for  its  chief  measure — wl 
is  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
navv. 
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The  late  elections  have  not  made  Ger- 
many a  government  under  the  rule  of  a 
parliament,  but  they  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  that  direction. — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


nocently,  misrepresents  the  attitude  of 
Germans  in  the  United  States  when  it 
tries  to  show  that  they  are  opposed  to  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
See  our  February  issue,  pages  71  and  J2. 


The  Kaiser  in  The  Meirop  0  I  i  t  a  n 

American  Magazine     for     March 

Polltlcs  has       an       article       on 

"The  Kaiser  in  American  Politics"  by  E. 
Cunliffe-Owen  opening  with  this  sugges- 
tive question. 

"Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  dictated  from  Berlin? 
Is  Emperor  William,  and,  after  his  death, 
his  son  and  successor,  to  have  the  means 
of  controlling  the  national  administration 
at  Washington,  to  the  advantage  of  Ger- 
many ?" 

The  article  discusses  various  activities 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Kaiser,  calling 
attention  among  other  things  to  the  fact 
that  "Everything  that  could  tend  to  pro- 
mote affectionate  memories  of  the 
Fatherland  in  the  breasts  of  German- 
American  citizens,  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  the  most  systematic  manner, 
under  direction  from  Berlin.''' 

The  organization  of  representatives  of 
the  German  element  in  the  United  States 
is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  and  the 
article  is  drawn  to  a  close  with  the 
words ; — "It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  German-American  movement  is  still 
young.  It  has  passed  beyond  its  infancy 
and  childhood,  however.  If  it  can 
already  afford  publicly  to  threaten  the 
downfall  of  a  President,  and  of  an  Ad- 
ministration, when  they  do  not  defer  to 
its  demands,  influenced  or  dictated  from 
Berlin,  what  will  the  situation  be  when 
the  Federation  of  German  Societies 
'under  one  political  hat'  has  attained  its 
majority,  a  few  years  hence?  Is  it  an 
exaggeration,  under  the  circumstances. 
to  assert  that,  unless  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  it,  the  day  may  yet  come  when 
the  international  relations  of  this  great 
Republic  may  receive,  through  its  Ger- 
man-American citizens,  its  guidance 
from  Potsdam?'' 

The  article,  whether  purposely  or  in- 


Munsterbenr  on        The  Saturday  Ei'cn- 
Patriotism  ing    Post    of    Feb.    17 ; 

contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Hugo  Miinsterberg  on  Ameri- 
can Patriotism  and  PZurope  from  which 
we  quote  the  closing  paragraphs. 

"Those  seventeen  million  German- 
Americans  know  that  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors  was  offered  for  the  unity  of 
this  nation ;  that  the  brawn  and  the  brain 
of  their  fathers  helped  to  build  its  pros- 
perity; that  their  education  and  their 
character  have  given  tremendous  mo- 
mentum to  the  glorious  work  of  the 
nation,  and  that  they  themselves  are  just 
as  good  American  citizens  as  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  Those  Geimans  who  sought 
their  homes  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  to  the  millions  of 
modern  German- Americans  what  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  are  to  those  descended 
from  English  stock.  The  time  has 
passed  when  the  children  felt  ashamed 
that  their  parents  were  not  of  English 
but  of  Teuton  origin.  Exactly  the  same 
change  has  come  to  all  the  other  peoples. 
The  one  man  who  is  the  idol  of  the  nation 
has  never  lost  a  chance  to  tell  how  Dutch 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  and  French  bloods 
are  mixed  in  his  veins. 

This  new  feeling  and  attitude  of  the 
majority  necessarily  demands  a  funda- 
mental revision  of  the  antiquated 
national  theory.  The  American  people 
are  not  an  English  people,  nor  a  Dutch, 
nor  a  French,  nor  a  German,  nor  an 
Irish.  The  American  nation  is  an  en- 
tirely new  people  which,  like  all  the  other 
great  nations  oi  the  world,  has  ai 
from  a  mixture  of  races  and  from  a 
blending  oi  nationalities.  The  ties  of 
kinship  do  not  connect  it  with  England 
more  than  with  Ireland  or  Holland  or 
Germany  or  Sweden.  All  these  races 
are  united  and  assimilated  here — not  by 
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a  coinmon  racial  origin,  but  by  a  common 
national  task. 

"They  must  work  out  in,  unity  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  to  which  all  the  lead- 
ing  countries  of  Europe  have  contri- 
buted their  most  enterprising  elements  as 
bearers  of  their  particular  traits  and 
ideals.  A  new  patriotism  has  sprung  up 
that  does  not  aim  toward  the  conser- 
vation of  an  English  people,  hut  hopes 
for  the  highest  development  of  a  unique 
nation  in  which  the  finest  qualities  of  all 
Europe  will  lie  blended. 

'"This  new  patriotism  alone  can  be  a 
vtrue  stimulus  for  all  the  healthy  elements 
in  this  great  country.  The. old  kind  of 
patriotism  has  been  really  holding  back 
the  non-English  elements,  as' it  forced  on 
them  the  artificial  task  of  imitating  some- 
thing which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
their  inmost  nature.  The  new  patri- 
otism inspires  every  one  to  his  duty  of 
contributing  the  very  best  of  the  ideals  of, 
his  home  country  to  the  happiness  of  the 
whole.  The  new  patriotism  of  to-mor- 
row will  not  know  hosts  or  guests  among 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  na- 
tion is  one  solid  whole ;  and  whatever 
European  country  has  contributed  to  its 
inheritance  must  have  its  share  in  the 
gratitude  of  every  inhabitant. 

"The  Irish  or  Dutch  or  Swedish  or 
German  or  French-American  would  in- 
deed be  utterly  ungrateful  if  he  were  to 
forget  how  endlessly  much  England  has 
given  to  this  nation  which  is  now  his 
own.  And  the  Anglo-American  would 
be  no  less  ungrateful  if  he  were  to  forget 
what  the  European  continent  has  poured 
out  for  the  strength  and  the  beauty  and 
the  blessing  of  his  beloved  laud.  Since 
the  people  with  all  the  manifoldness  (n 
elements  feel  themselves  one.  the  nation 
cannot  have  a  diversity  of  ancestors — all 
Europe  -is  the  mother  country.  To  sec 
this  mother  country's  achievements  will 
be  every  American's  pride,  to  visit  its 
soil  will  be  his  inspiration — the  inter- 
course will  never  be  without  respect  and 
even  the  rivalry  never  without  sympathy. 
The  Anglo-American  resentment  of  yes- 
terday and  the  condescension  of  to-day 
toward  continental  Europe  will  yield  to 
'friendship.     True  patriotism  cannot   de- 


mand that  the  American  people  crumble 
and  fall  asunder  when  they  begin  to  think 
lovingly  of  their  ancestral  homes! 
There  ought  not  to  be  civil  war  on  the 
battlefields  of  European  memories." 


The  Germanic  in      The  emigration  from 
Americanism         Germany      into     til  c 

United  States  continues 
to  decrease.  In  1911  there  were  only 
226,500  from  German  ports,  as  com- 
pared with  300. 5S5  in  1910.  These 
figures  cover  immigration  through  Ger- 
many as  well  as  from  Germany,  so  that 
even  they  must  be  cut  down  to  reach  the 
real  Germanic  influx  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  a  phenomenon  that  the 
thoughtful  American  welcome-,  though 
it  was  inevitable  with  the  splendid  growth 
of  modern  Germany.  There  has  been 
more  to  do  at  home:  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  even  thai  profound  instinct  of  the 
Teuton  race  of  all  branches  which  has 
driven  them  abroad  to  the  utmost  ends 
of  the  world  was  in  some  degree  checked. 

But  the  loss  to  the  American  republic 
has  been  heavy.  And  it  is  selfishly  to 
be  hoped  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  fatherland  will  increase  the 
flow  into  the  United  States,  though  the 
German  colonies  will  absorb  much  of  it, 
while  the  great  opportunities  of  other 
new  countries  as  hospitable  as  our  own 
will  at  tact  more. 

'The  German  immigration  has  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  American  progress 
not  only  because  of  the  Germanic  virtues 
but  also  because  the  German  was  by  race. 
character,  and  history  in  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  civil  freedom  upon  which 
American  institutions  were  founded. 
There  were  never  any  truer  Americans  in 
the  deeper,  ideal  <en-e  of  the  word.  thai 
the  German  revolutionists  of  '48.  And 
when  they  failed  and  had.  to  tlee  their 
own  land  they  came,  naturally,  I  )  the 
American  republic,  bringing  a  priceless 
gift  of  courage  and  high  ideal-  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  Germanic  strain  in  the  future 
American  will  be  one  of  i  greatest 
sources   oi   strength.        In   his   brief   but 
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well  considered  survey,  "A  History  of 
German  Civilization,"  D\\  Ernst  Richard 
of  Columbia  University., well  states  the 
great  German  qualities :  untiring  indus- 
try, scientific  thoroughness,  sense  of 
duty,  patient  persistence,  intelligent, 
voluntary  submission  to  organization. 
These  are  qualities  which  the  American 
scheme  needs  to  succeed,  these  and  the 
splendid  idealism  which,  as  Dr.  Richard 
reminds  us,  underlies  and  inspires  all  the 
tremendous  activities  of  the  German 
people.  In  the  German  the  Teutonic 
love  of  liberty  is  balanced  by  a  construc- 
tive sense  for  order,  and-  great  as  his 
individualism  is,  it  is  balanced  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  responsible  relation  to 
the  community.  The  importance  of 
such  a  combination  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate when  one  considers  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
democratic  experiment.'* — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 


Dress  in 

Mennonite 

Church 


* 


At  the  Mennonite 
General  Conf  erence 
'iLUOjsuqof  -icau  ppij 
Pa.,  October  25  and  26,  191 1,  the  follow- 
ing was  among  the  questions  considered: 

"As  the  tendency  towards  fashionable 
attire  continues  to  be  a  growing  evil  in 
many  portions  of  the  brotherhood,  should 
not  this  body  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  shall  he  to  investigate  conditions, 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 
formulate  a  remedy,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence?" 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

"We  reaffirm  the  position  heretofore 
taken  by  both  the  General  Conference 
and  all  our  district  conferences  in  sup- 
port of  separation  from  the  world  and 
modesty  in  apparel.  We  believe  that 
the  body  of  our  people  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  bringing  all  our 
people  to  the  Gospel  standard  of  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality.  We  recommend 
that  a  committee  oi  seven  brethren  he  ap- 
pointed  to  study   the  question   in  all  its 


phases  and  bring  to  the  next  General 
Conference  a  report  of  what  they  con- 
sider the  best  way  to  maintain  proper 
discipline  on  the  question." 

A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
who  iii  an  address  published  in  Gosfcl 
Herald  suggest  the  following: 

"1.  That  each  individual  member  of 
the  Church  take  a  look  inward  to  see  that 
his  or  her  will  is  fully  surrendered  :_. 
God;  and  if  not,  then  wrestle  with  God 
in  prayer  until  the  full  surrender  has 
been  made. 

"2.  That  we  devote  more  time  to  a 
careful,  prayerful  study  of  the  Bible. 

"3.  That  we  put  Bible  teachings  into 
practice  as  fast  as  we  learn  them. 

'"4.  That  our  ministers  make  an  effort 
to  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  mem- 
berk 

■'5.  That  our  entire  membership  give 
the  ministry  hearty  support  in  the  work 
of  building  up  the  Church  and  extending 
her  borders. 

"6.  That  the  great  Bible  doctrine  of 
separation  from  the  world,  with  all  that 
it  implies,  be  more  definitely  taught  from 
the  pulpit  and  more  generally  discussed 
in  the  home  and  wherever  opportunil  .• 
affords. 

"8.  That  in  our  teaching  and  personal 
work  we  use  both,  diligence  and  for? 
bearance,  according  to  Gal.  6:1. 

"9.  That  we  make  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  about  our  own  lives  which  stands 
as  a  stumbling  block  to  others. 

"10.  That  we  strive,  by  all  means 
our  possession,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  God  and  the  Church  ;  that  a 
readiness  be  shown  by  each  member  ::> 
recognize  and  to  conform  to  what  is  the 
generally  established  order  of  the  Church 
in  dress,  rather  than  a  disposition  to 
ignore  or  oppose  it. 

"ti.  That  in  obedience  to  such  scrip- 
tures as  I  Tim.  2:9,  10  and  I  Pet.  3:3.  4. 
all  members   wearing  thmg>   named   a 
testified  against  therein,  discard  the  s.. 
at  once.     Unqualified,  willing  obedience 
always  brings  blessings  with  it. 

"12.  That  we.  as  a  united,  brotherhc     '. 
keep  on   working  and.  - 
work  which   wc  have  startc  I 
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plish  is  completed." — Cos  pel  Herald  (ex- 
tracts). 


* 


Xutheran  The     Lutheran     Oh- 

"Church  Oman"  server   of    Feb.   2   con- 
tains   a    communication 
under  the  caption ;  ''Has  War  Been  De- 
clared?" from  which  we  quote: 

"It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn 
through  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  official  church  organ  is  to 
"be  launched  in  the  near  future.  Unless 
we  are  very  much  in  error  in  our  judg- 
ment^ it  is  nothing  short  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  the  discussion  which  has 
been  carried  on  must  give  place  to  a  con- 
test. It  is  not  a  new  contest,  but  it  does 
bear  a  new  aspect.  Years  ago  it  was  at- 
tempted and  proved  a  disastrous  failure, 
but  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dol- 
lars lost  were  private  funds ;  now  the 
assault  is  to  be  made  under  an  "official" 
banner,  and  no  matter  how  much  of  the 
Church's  money  is  wasted,  the  perpetra- 
tors will  be  not  one  whit  poorer — that  is, 
in  money.  And  so,  hostilities  are  begun. 
We  believe  the  evidence  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive that  the  committee  proceeded 
without  sufficient  justification;  that  it- 
proceeded  because  it  wanted  to  do  so, 
and  because  it  represented  a  faction  that 
wanted  it  to  do  so.  Its  prospectus  is  its 
declaration  of  war.  The  movement  has 
its  parallels.  One  is  found  in  the  stock 
market,  where  the  effort  is  made  to  beat 
down  the  value  of  the  stock  that  the 
broker  wants  to  buy.  Another  is  the 
movement  of  Ahab  to  obtain  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth." 


XaFollette  on  I    had    then,    1894-6- 

Germans  8    and    have    had    ever 

since,  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  people.  The  question  was 
often  asked,  "How  do  you  expect  to 
make  Wisconsin  a  pioneer  progressive 
State,  with  its  foreign-born,  foreign- 
bred,  slow-moving  population?"  True, 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
are  of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  parent- 


age. But  it  is  a  rare  and  exceptional 
people.  The  spirit  of  liberty  stirring 
throughout  Europe  in  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties  gave  us  the  best  of  Germany, 
Scandinavian,  Poland,  Ireland.  It  gave 
us  Carl  Schurz  and  his  followers;  gave 
us  political  refugees,  who  were  patriots 
and  hardy  peasants,  seeking  free  govern- 
ment as  well  as  homes. 

An  organization  known  as  the  German 
Idealists  even  flooded  Germany  with 
literature,  urging  the  founding  of  a  free 
German  state  in  Wisconsin.  In  every 
city  and  hamlet  in  the  Commonwealth 
arc  still  living  the  last  of  these  pioneers. 
And  as  a  heritage  to  their  children  they 
are  leaving  the  story  of  the  oppression 
which  forced  them  to  abandon  their 
native  lands  and  intensified  their  de- 
votion to  self-government.  Combined 
with  the  Puritan  Yankee  of  Xcw  Eng- 
land, these  sturdy  emigrants  have  pro- 
duced a  courageous,  progressive  race  of 
men,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  democracy 
dominates. 

American   Magazine,    igi?}    p.   455. 

I.  C.  R. 


Divergence  of  The   Lutheran   Ouar- 

Lutheran  Views  terly  for  January  1912. 
contains  a  review  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Singmaster  of  "The  Con- 
fessional Principle  and  the  Confessions 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.,  by  Theodore  E. 
Schmauk  and  C.  Theodore  Benze."  Re- 
specting the  book  itself  the  preface  says: 
"The  practical  aim  is  an  effort  to  make 
clear  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
English  Lutherans  that  the  chief  matter 
before  the  Lutheran  Church  to-day.  as  a 
church  of  the  living  faith,  is  not  its  re- 
lation to  an  outside  Christianity,  bow- 
ever  timely  or  pressing — or  even  em- 
harassing — that  may  seem  to  be:  but  that 
the  great  and  immediate  duty  of  the 
Church  is  to  learn  to,  and  to  more  fully 
develop  her  own  highest  principle  and 
character,   as    the   k  •'    Word   and 

Sacrament."     The   reviewer   summai 
the  hook  in  six  propositions,  the  last  oi 
which  reads  ;  "6.   The  C 
ciple  enunciated  throughout   the  voll 
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will  not  permit  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
unite  in  so-called  Church  federation  as  it 
exists  in  this  country  to-day.  Such  a 
union  would  be  a  compromise  with  error. 
Nor  can  the  Lutheran  Church  join  in 
moral  reformatory  movements,  which  are 
of  a  purely  civil  character.  Its  mission 
is  the  regeneration  of  the  world  through 
appeal  to  the  individual."  Respecting 
this  proposition  the  reviewer  says:  "The 
sixth  and  last  point  of  the  summary  will 
surely  not  meet  with  common  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  many  thousand  American 
Lutherans.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
'unionism'  in  which  no  Lutherans  should 
share.  But  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
religious  bodies  for  the  conservation  of 
good  order  and  the  suppression  of  vice 
ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence 
of  confessional  laxity  or  the  sacrifice  of 
our  Lutheran  views.  A  man  of  God 
ought  not  to  forget  that  he  is  a  Christian 
citizen  and  that  it  is  his  right  and  duty 
to  unite  with  all  other  Christians  for  the 
furtherance  of  good  morals  and  humane 
institutions." 

The  divergence  of  view  indicated  by 
these  words  parallels  the  historic  re- 
marks passed  years  ago  between  two 
prominent  Lutheran  divines.  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  said,  "I  can  take  any  Christian  by  the 
hand  and  call  him  brother,"  to  which 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  replied,  "I  do  not  believe  in 
such  freelove." 


Berber  the  The      one      Socialist 

Socialist  member     of     Congress, 

Victor  Berger,  of  Mil- 
waukee, since  he  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton a  year  ago,  has  grown  continuously 
in  the  favorable  opinion  of  those  who 
have  observed  his  official  career.  Mem- 
bers who  apprehended  that  because  he 
was  a  Socialist  he  would  be  unreasonable, 
and  impossibly  radical,  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Berger  rarely  takes  ex- 
treme ground.  During  the  consideration 
of  the  tariff  on  steel  he  said : 

"We  have  built  entire  industries  upon 
the  tariff.  They  cannot  stand  a  quick  and 
total  reduction.  That  would  unsettle 
conditions,  close  workshops  and  deprive 


thousands  of  wage  earners  of  their  jobs/' 
But   Mr.    Berger   permitted    no   doubt 
that   he   would   vote   for   present  Demo- 
cratic reduction : 

"I  am  going  to  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crats, because  they  are  taking  off  some  of 
the  duty  on  iron  and  steel,  and  because 
the  working  class  does  not  get  any  bene- 
fit from  the  tariff  as  it  is." 

There  is  not  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican in  either  the  I  louse  or  Senate 
who  considers  himself  sufficiently  free 
from  his  party  ties  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
tariff  as  fair  and  reasonable  as  Mr. 
Berber's. — Collier's. 


Wisconsin  Ferdinand  A.  Geiger, 

Items  whom  the  President  re- 

cently nominated  judge 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin,  is 
the  first  man  of  German  ance^ry  who 
has  been  so  honored  in  this  German- 
American  state.  For  that  matter,  there 
has  been  only  one  German-American  on 
the  supreme  bench  oi  this  state,  Judge 
Siebecker,  a  brother  of  La  Follette,  being 
one  of  the  present  incumbents.  Mr. 
Geiger,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  bur 
both  his  parents  were  born  in  Germany. 
He  did  not  seek  the  office ;  indeed,  con- 
siderable urging  was  required  to  induce 
him  to  accept  the  appointment.  The 
Germans  don't  seem  to  be  eager  for  office, 
as  was  already  observed  by  Pastorius  at 
Germantown  more  than  two  centuries 
ago. 

Charles  Barwig,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  51st,  52nd  and  53rd  Congress,  died 
at  Mayville.  Wis.,  the  forepart  of  Febru- 
ary. Long  a  resident  of  this  state,  he 
was  a  credit  to  the  German- Amor 
stock.  Although  the  district  is  almost 
solidly  German,  it  is  now  represented  by 
a  man  named  Burke. 

Funk  Brothers  oi  Bloomington.  111., 
sturdy  representatives  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  stock,  are  reputed  to  be  the 
greatest  corn-breeders  in  the  world. 
They  have  improved  their  seed-  corn 
along  the  latest  scientific  lir.es;  hence 
their  reputation. 
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German  thrift,  so  often  derided  by  the 
American  saying,  "A  Dutchman  will 
make  a  living  where  a  white  man  will 
starve,"  sometimes  makes  its  appearance 
in  unexpected  places.  Miss  Lyia  Imig, 
teaching  in  one  of  the  Social-Democratic 
wards  of  Milwaukee,  declares  that  out  of 
a  total  of  43  pupils,  the  parents  of  41 
own  their  own  homes,  while  those  of  the 
other  two  are  paying  for  theirs,  and  all 
working  people  at  that.  What  a  record 
in  this  period  of  high  prices! 

J.  II.  A.  L. 


Anglo-  The  American   Truth 

Saxonism  Society    was    organized 

January  18,  1912,  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (George  F.  Ewald, 
secretary,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  city). 
From  a  circular  issued  by  the  Society 
the  following  excerpts  have  been  made: 

Next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Washington's  Farewell  Address  is 
the  most  important  national  document. 
It  has  been  the  guide  to  our  nation  in  its 
foreign  affairs.  It  has  been  followed  by 
every  statesman  and  political  party  down 
to  recent  times.  The  effect  of  Washing- 
ton's policy  has  been  to  keep  the  nation 
free  from  foreign  wars  and  entangle- 
ments. This  policy  of  national  concen- 
tration has  kept  the  minds  of  the  people 
riveted  on  internal  affairs.  It  has  been 
our  constant  guarantee  of  peace;  the  se- 
cret of  our  unparalleled  prosperity.  It  has 
attracted  to  our  shores  the  best  brains, 
brawn  and  energy  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  immigration  up  to  19 10  beginning 
1820  is  as  follows:  Germany,  5,400.000: 
Ireland,  4,800,000;  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  2,800,000;  Austro-IIunga- 
rian,  3,200,000;  Italian,  3,100.000;  Rus- 
sian, 2,400,000;  Swedish,  1,100,000; 
French,  480,000;  other  countries'  about 
5,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  oi  28,- 
000,000.  Previous  to  1820,  the  immi- 
gration was  largely  Irish  but  no  accurate 
figures. have  been  compiled.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1S20  was  ap- 
proximately 9,000,000.  An  analysis  of 
these  figures  shows  the  small  percentage 


ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  this  country, 
••Although   the  above  facts  are  incon 
trovertible  a  determined  effort  to  igti 

them  is  now  under  way.  A  small  but 
powerful  element  aided  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  press  and  financed  b) 
fabulously  wealthy  man  is  bending  every 
energy  to  disestablish  our  republican 
government.  They  propose  to  do  this 
upon  the:  assumption  that  Americans  and 
English  are  Anglo- Saxons,  and  therefore 
should  unite  for  common  purposes.  This 
doctrine  has  been  insidiously  injected  in- 
to our  educational  institutions,  literature 
journalism,  economic  conditions,  interna'.. 
governmental  and  foreign  affairs.  The 
truth  i.-,  that' the  Anglo-Saxon  comp: 
not  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  quite  evident  therefore  that  Anglo- 
Saxonism  has  become  deep  rooted  in 
American  affairs.  American  citizens  oi 
Anglo-Saxon  descent  do  not  aggregate 
over  10,000,000  of  our  present  popula- 
tion. The  attempt  at  Anglo-Saxonizing 
the  United  States  is  distasteful  to  true 
American-  and  particularly  to  every 
American  citizen  not  of  that  extracti 
Its  ultimate  result  is  "The  British  Amer- 
ican Union."  Such  a  combination  nu  1  - 
free  trade  with  British  domination.  I: 
can  have  no  other  result-  Such  a  destiny 
for  the  United  States  must  precipil 
the  nation  into  revolution.  It  must  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  amongst  American 
citizens,  the  descendants  of  races  no: 
.Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  bound  to  inject  into 
the  country  the  prejudices  and  wars  oi 
the  fatherlands.  There  should  be  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  cosmopolitan 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  can  never 
exist  amongst  us  if  Anglo-Saxonism  is  to 
prevail.  The  American  oi  German 
scent,  Irish  descent.  Italian  desc 
Russian  descent.  Austrian  descent.  Hun- 
garian descent.  Swedish  descent.  Norwe- 
gian descent,  in  fact  Americans  desccn 
from  all  races  not  Anglo-Saxon  shall  re- 
sist such  domination  with  all  their  power 
and  influence. 

The  American  Truth  Society  pre: 
to  propagate  a  spirit  oi  pure  Amor:  : 
ism  which  recognizes  truth  to  coml 
destrov  the  domination  oi  Angl     S 
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ism  in  every  place  and  in  whatever  form 
it  exists,  as  a  menace  to  American  tradi- 
tions, American  citizenship,  American 
individuality,  American  'distinctiveness, 
American  ideals  and  American  free  gov- 
ernment. To  do  this  it  is  proposed  by 
disseminating  these  facts  to  establish 
branches  of  the  society  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States  and  wherever  there 
exists  sufficient  American  patriotism  to 
give  it  life.  It  is  also  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  American  periodical  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  truth  in  placing  be-fore  the 
American  people  true  principles  of  Amer- 
icanism in  the  interests  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  not  a  small  portion  of 
them  or  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
came.  It  is  also  proposed  to  designate 
competent  speakers  and  lecturers  to  deal 
with  all  phases  of  the  question  and,  in 
addition  competent  literary  men  to  con- 
tribute literature  and  discussions  on  all 
subjects. 


* 


Growth  of 

Lutheran 

Churches 


The  Lutheran   World 
recently     published     an 
article   by   Dr.   Tressler 
on   "The   Churches   as   Dr.    Carroll   sees 


them.' 


Among  other  things  he  say 


"Dr.  Carroll  notes  the  advance  among 
Lutherans  with  a  critical  interest.  He 
is  not  astonished  at  this  increase  of  mem- 
bers. Pie  has  gotten  used  to  that.  It  is 
just  a  repetition  of  what  lie  has  often 
heretofore  had  to  "report.  But  this  time 
he  has  been  struck  with  the  meaning  of 
these  figures.  He  sees  that  it  is  not 
merely  an  adding  up  of  figures.  He  finds 
an  effectiveness  about  these  Lutheran 
bodies  which  really  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising to  him,  considering  the  wide  di- 
versity of  their  organizations.  I  cannot 
imagine  Dr.  Carroll  looking  at  all  these 
several  Lutheran  synods  each  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  and  then  at  the  list  of 
the  things  which  in  spite  of  their  di- 
visions they  have  done  and  are  doing, 
without  feeling  of  a  certainty  that  an 
inner  power  is  at  work  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  North  America.  He  is  quite 
struck  with  this  inner  activity,  this  or- 
ganizing and  equipping,  which  bespeaks 


a  zeal  world-outlook  and  which  equally 
tells  of  a  fine  Scriptural  insight.  This  is~ 
what  he  sa\  .^ : 

'The  various  Lutheran  bodies  are  gain- 
ing in  organization,  in  equipment  an  : 
numbers.  For  benevolences  they  rais 
in  1911  ^2,832,800,  and  paid  something, 
like  812,500,000  in  local  expenses.  The 
value  of  their  church  property  reache- 
nearly  $84,000,000.  The  number  of  in- 
stitutions  of  various  kinds  which  they 
maintain  is  very  remarkable.  They 
have  27  theological  seminaries  with 
nearly  1,300  students,  42  colleges  (of 
which  all  but  18  are  coeducational), 
with  property  worth  S5 .80,0,000 ;  52 
academics  with  over  o.ooo  students,  & 
colleges  and  seminaries  for  women,  64 
homes  for  orphans,  35  homes  for  the* 
aged,  5  homes  for  defectives.  9  deacon- 
ess motherhouses,  44  hospitals,  9  hos- 
pices, 22  immigrants'  and  seamen's  mis- 
sions,, and  14  other  institutions  for  chil- 
dren and  the  wayward.'  ' 


vj» 


Kaiser's 
Philosoplrv 


In  the  workroom  oi 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  hang.- 
a  scroll  on  which  is  set 
forth  the  philosophy  of  the  Kmperor.  A 
translation  of  the  scroll  from  German 
into  English  recently  appeared  in  the 
CJiicago      Tribune.  The      translation 

reads : 

"To  be  strong  in  sorrow;  not  wishing 
for  that  which  is  unattainable  or  worth- 
less; content  with  each  day  as  it  comes; 
seeking   for  the  got.nl   In  everything  and 
enjoying   naHire   and   mankind   as   it   is; 
finding  solace  in  one  happy  hour  for  a 
thousand  bitter  ones,  and  always  giving 
the  best   that   is  in   one  even   though    . 
thanks  are  received.     Who  learneth  this 
lesson  is  happy,  free  and  proud,  am', 
life  will  be  a  beautiful  one.     But  he  who 
mistrusts  only  wrongs  others  and  hai 
himself.        It    is    our    duty    to    coi> 
everyone     good     until     the     contrary    is 
proved.     The   world   is  so  large  and   we 
are  so  small — everything  cannot  possibly 
revolve  around  ourselves.     If  something 
injures  us  or  cause-  us  | 
but  what  it  is  nece^sarv  for  the  good  of 
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the  whole  creation?  The  great,  wise  will 
of  the-  Almighty  and  Omnipotent  Crea- 
tor manifests  itself  in  everything,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  in  this  world;  we 
petty  human  beings  lack  only  the  wisdom 
to  comprehend  it.  As  everything  is,  so 
should  it  be,  in  this  world;  and  no  matter 
how  it  is,  it  is  always  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Creator." 


How  Germans  The  industrial  rise  of 

Watch  Trade  Germany  is  the  most 
remarkable  bu  s  i  n  e  s  s 
story  of  modern  times — much  more  re- 
markable,, in  fact,  than  the  coincidental 
rise  of  the  United  States.  Rather  less 
than  two  generations  ago,  Germany  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession  industrially. 
From  a  business  point  of  view  she  re- 
sembled the  Middle  Ages  rather  than 
modern  Europe.  She  was  an  old  coun- 
try, of  course,  and  had  no  such  vast 
stores  of  untapped  natural  resources  as 
the  United  States.  At  present  her  for- 
eign trade  about  equals  our  own.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  rise,  no  doubt,  is 
found  in  comprehensive  and  efficient 
organization  with  the  Government  lead- 


The  empire  now  is  divided  into  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  chamber-of-com- 
merce  districts,  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce are  so  intimately  linked  with  the 
Government  that  they  may  be  considered 
fairly  a  part  of  it.  By  undisputed  prac- 
tice the  Minister  of  Commerce  exercises 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  them, 
directing  the  establishment  of  a  new 
■chamber  wherever  one  seems  needed,  and 
ordering  the  consolidation  or  even  dis- 
solution of  old  ones  when  that  seems  ex- 
pedient. The  secretary  of  each  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  virtually  a  Govern- 
ment official,  and  other  members  are 
given  the  courtesies  due  Government  of- 
ficials. The  chambers  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  Government, 
dealing  exhaustively  with  trade,  labor 
and  industrial  conditions  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  Government  calls  Upon  them 
at  other  times  for  reports  and  opinions. 


The   chambers   in   certain   cases   appoint 
expert  investigators. 

:;<  >;:  ■:-.  *  *  *         •       * 

These  semi-official  chambers  of  com- 
merce are  the  primary  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Government  and 
business  of  all  sons  all  over  the  empire. 
For  example,  any  disadvantage  that  a 
German  exporter  encounters  or  any  in- 
fluence that  works  anywhere  against  him 
in  foreign  trade  is  at  once  brought  to  the 
notice  of  his  chamber  of  commerce, 
which  looks  over  the  case  and  quickly 
gets  the  ear  of  the  Government  if  the 
obstacle  is  of  a  sort  that  governmental 
action  of  any  kind  might  remove.  All 
sorts  of  trade  questions  go  to  the 
Government  through  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  district  where  they 
arise.  On  the  other  hand  the  Govern- 
ment works  through  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  distributing  information, 
and  so  on.  The  chambers  of  commerce 
also  take  a  hand  in  promoting  and  sup- 
porting commercial  schools,  lectures  on 
foreign  trade,  and  the  like.  The  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  in  fact,  supply  the 
groundwork  of  a  comprehensive  organi- 
zation that  keeps  the  Government  im- 
mediately in  touch  with  trade.  Ail  this, 
you  will  say,  sounds  very  "paternalistic." 
Probably  it  does ;  but  it  brings  results,  as 
any  one  can  see  by  glancing  at  the  im- 
posing figures  of  German  commerce. — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


^ 


Germans  in 
Kentucky 


The  Louisville  .if;:- 
zcigcr  recently  called 
attention  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  governor  of  Kentucky  to  the 
Legislature,  particularly  to  his  remarks 
about  the  pressing  necessity  of  raising 
agricultural  affairs  in  the  state  and  en- 
couraging migration  to  the  state.  He 
continues : 

-"Man  ist  sich  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  klar 
daruber  geworden,  dasz  der  deutsche 
Einwanderer  schlieszlich  doch  Etgen- 
schaften  besittt  welche  dem  Staate  zitm 
nutzen  gereichen,  falls  man  ihnen 
Spielraum  gonnt  Fin  sonderl 
Schauspiel  dasz  nicht  verfehlen  wird,  un- 
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serealteingesessenen    Deutschen    zu    in- 

teressircn:  Friilicr  vertrieb  man  den 
detitschen  Einwandercr  aus  Kentucky, 
und  infolge  der  Gewaltszenen,  welche 
Unduldsamkeit  und  Vorurtheil  zeigtcn, 
bewog  man  andere,  c\cn  Staat  angstlkh 
zu  meiden. 

"Aber  beute  ist  das  anders.  lleule 
bemiihen  sich  die  Slaatsregierung  und 
zablreicbe  Privatgesellschaften,  den 
Einwanderer  insbesondere  den  detitschen, 
zu  bewegen,  sich  in  Kentucky  nieder- 
zulassen,  auf  dasz  er  die  Felder  urbar 
mache  und  dergestalt  zum  Gesamtrcich- 
tum  des  Staates  sein  erheblich  Teil 
beitrage.  Dttrch  Schaden  ist  man  king 
gevvorden.  VVohl  weniger  eine  gestcig- 
erte  zuneigung  fur  ihn,  als  die  Er- 
kenntnis,  seines  Fleiszes  und  seiner 
Tfichtigkeit  zu  beditrfen,  haben  unsere 
Behorden  nicht  nur,  sondern  die  ganze 
Bevolkerung  veranlaszt,  formlich  urn  die 
Gunst  des  deutschen  Bauern  zu  werben. 
Uns    Deutsche,    die    wir   den    Wert    der 


Arbeit,  der  Ausdauer,  der  Geniigsamkeit 

des  deutschen  Ackerbauers — um  nurvon 

diesem  zu  reden — kennen,  erfiillt  es  mit 

einem  Gefiihle  inniger  Genugtuung,  dasz 

endlich    das    eingetreten   ist,    was    folge-     Albert  Ballin 

richtig  unausbleiblich   war :   die   richtige 

Einschatzung        seiner        Eigenschaften 

seitens  der  maszgebenden  Behorden.'' 


He  meets  the  empress  at  eight  o'clock 
and  they  breakfast  together.  The  meal 
usually  consists  of  coffee,  rolls,  butter 
and  cold  meat. 

By  8.30  he  is  seated  at  his  desk  in  his 
study,  which  belongs  to  his  royal  suite, 
where  he  has  absolute  quiet.  Here  he  is 
awaited  by  his  adjutants.  A  glance  at 
the  room  shows  that  this  is  a  '"business 
office,"  not  a  lounging  room  for  a  king. 
On  the  wall  are  hung  a  few  interesting 
but  simple  pictures.  The  polished  floors 
are  covered  with  a  few  handsome  rugs, 
and  there  are  several  tables  used  for 
documents  and  typewriters.  The  secre- 
tary is  always  ready  for  work  when  the 
emperor  reaches  his  desk  at  8.30. 

He  is  a  hustler  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  has  such  an  appreciation 
for  American  energy  that  when  he  wishes 
to  compliment  Americans  he  says,  "I  can 
use  only  Americans  for  my  work."  He 
is  a  thorough  business  man,  and  has 
studied  all  the  important  industries  of 
Europe  and  America. — E.vcJiaiujc. 


** 


Kaiser  a  If    all    the    rulers    of 

Business  Man  Europe  should  make  a 
bid  for  the  title  of 
"business"  monarch,  it  would  undoubted- 
ly go  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He  is 
an  untiring  worker,  and  loves  work  better 
than  all  else  except  his  army.  Nobody 
can  be  in  YYilhelm's  employ,  whether  he 
occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
army  or  is  servant  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  be  an  idler. 

His  rational  mode  of  living  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  his  ability  to  do  so 
much  work.  Though  he  has  a  beautiful 
palace  in  Berlin  the  royal  family  live 
most  of  the  time  at  Potsdam,  a  suburb, 
so  that  the  emperor  can  work  quietly. 
He  goes  into  the  city  every  day  by  means 
of  a  fast-fivine  auto  car. 


There  is  probably  no 
more  interesting  de- 
velopment in  the  ap- 
plication of  engineering  to  industry  than 
the  growth  of  the  German  merchant 
marine,  and  hence  we  believe  that  the 
portrait  of  llerr  Albert  Ballin,  under 
whose  active  management  much  of  this 
progress  has  been  made,  will  be  oi  in- 
terest to  our  readers. 

Albert   Ballin  was   born   at   Hamburg, 
on  August  15,  1857,  and,  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg, 
he  entered  his  father's  shipping  company, 
in  connection  with  which  he  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  England,  thus  ac  ui 
at  first  hand  a   thorough   knowledge  oi 
British   methods.        In   his   twenty-ninth 
year  he  became  general  passenger  ag 
of  the  Carr  line,  a  powerful  rival  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  and  in   [88 
entered    the    service    of    the    Hamburg, 
American   Line  as  manager  of  the  pas- 
senger business.     Here  his  ability  made 
itself    apparent,    and    he    was    soon 
vanced    10    membership    in    the    boa: 
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directors,  and  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  at  Hamburg  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  result  of  his  able  and  vigorous 
management  is  apparent  in  the  dominat- 
ing position  which  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  has  taken  in  ocean  transport 
during  the  period  of  his  incumbency. 
The  fleet  has  been  Increased  from  twenty- 
six  small  steamships  to  more  than  four 
hundred  vessels,  the  largest  fleet  sailing 
under  a  single  house  flag.  .  The  capitali- 
zation of  the  company  lias  been  raised 
from  fifteen  million  marks  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  marks,  and 
the  tonnage  now  reaches  the  figures  of 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  ten  thous- 
and tons.  The  Hamburg-American 
Line  now  includes  sixty-eight  different 
services,  with  more  than  three  hundred 
ports  of  call. 

Much  of  this  tremendous  growth  has 
been  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  the  development, 
not  only  of  comfort  and  luxury  on  regu- 
lar lines  of  travel,  but  also  in  the  in- 
auguration of  pleasure  cruises,  has  re- 
sulted from  his  initiative  and  activity. 
The  recognition  of  merit  in  inventions 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
modern  steamship  is  essentially  a  hotel 
of  the  highest  class,  in  addition  to  its 
function  as  a  means  of  safe  and  certain 
transport,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  and  it  is  to  the  wise  administration 
of  I  Terr  Ballin  along  these  lines  that 
much  of  the  eminence  of  Germany  on  the 
seas  is  due. — Cassier's  Magazine. 


Penna- German 
Stinginess 


To    the    charge    that 

Pennsylvania   -Germans 

are    stingy   a    writer    in 

the  Reformed  Church  Record  makes  this 

reply : 

"A  people  that  will  build  and  promptly 
pay  for  line  large  churches,  furnished 
with  the  very  best  organs  and  artistic 
furniture  and  decorations,  even  in  the 
very  hills  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  are 
not   to  be  accused    with   having,   consti- 


tutionally, a  mean  spirit  when  they  do- 
not  measure  up  respectably  with  others 
in  pastoral  support  and  general  benevo- 
lence. 4 
"Observation  and  experience  teach 
that  there  are  no  hands  to  move  more 
promptly  and  liberally,  too,  to  the  nob- 
lest impulses  of  the  heart  than  those  so 
often  accused  of  stinginess;  and  there- 
are  no  hearts  that  are  more  sympathetic 
and  responsive  to  any  just  appeal  than 
the  German  heart,  by  whatever  language- 
is  us.a\.  If  the  permanent  heart  im- 
pulses are  wanting  and,  therefore,  the 
hands  are  closed,  where  lies  the  radical 
cause  of  the  state  of  things  so  often 
lamented?  The  answer  is  clear  and 
simple.  /;/  the  lack  of  proper  cultivation, 
and  by  this  is  not  meant  a  specious  effort 
now  and  then,  but  an  effort,  as  all  edu- 
cational processes  must  be  wise,  constant. 
progressive. 


&r 


A  Kansas 
Utopia 


A      certain      country 

town  has  J. 500  popula- 
tion,  is   not   the   county 

seat,  is  mure  than  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  city  and  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  neighboring  farms  for  its  pros- 
perity. In  appearance  this  town  differs 
little  from  a  thousand  others  of  its  class. 
except  that  the  three  garages  are  a  sur- 
prise, and  the  lawns  and  houses  might  be 
remembered  as  neater  and  more  trim  than 
ordinary. 

Ask  a  question  and  it  leads  you  far. 
You  notice  perhaps  that  the  press  of  the 
country  newspaper  is  run  by  an  electric 
motor.  The  power  and  light  plant  is  the 
property  of  the  town  and  pays  a  revenue 
of  S500  a  month  into  the  public  treasury. 
The  heating  plant  for  down  town  stores 
also  is  owned  by  the  people.  It  utilizes 
the  waste  stream  from  the  power  plan: 
and  cuts  the  merchants'  fuel  bills  in  half. 

A  country  physician's  son,  who  in  this 
little  town  now  is  completing  a  $50,000 
hospital  for  general  practice,  has  credit 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  steam  be  con- 
nected with  the  water  system,  so  that  if 
the  water  pipes  ever  become  infected  they 
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xnay  be  sterilized  with  live  steam.  To 
this  municipal  light,  water  and  heating 
plant  is  attached  a  private  ice  factory 
which  sells  pure  ice  made  from  sterilized 
Water  at  45  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  A 
wholesale  ice  cream  factory — buying  real 
-country  cream  to  sell  again  for  80  cents 
-a  gallon — uses  the  cold  salt  water  from 
the  ice  plant. 

Helpful  co-operation  is  found  in  other 
fields.  Uncle  John  Mowder,  a  farmer, 
now  comfortably  rich  and  with  spare 
time  to  improve  his  "form"  in  horseshoe 
-quoits,  uses  his  little  fortune  as  a  private 
remedial  loan  fund  for  townspeople  who 
long  to  own  a  home,  and  the  woman  who 
makes  quilts  for  the  countryside,  the  boy 
who  runs  the  peanut  stand,  a  clerk  in  a 
.general  store  and  a  tinner's  helper  are- 
respected  property  owners.  The  town 
boasts  that  even  laborer  who  has  lived 
-in  the  place  five  years  owns  a  home,  and 
that  Uncle  John  never  has  lost  a  dollar 
on  many  risky  securities. 

In  the  neighborhood  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  Amish  sect  whose  daughters. 
a?  a  matter  of  religious  principles,  will 
do  the  housework  and  mind  the  baby  for 
ten  cents  an  hour  or  S3  a  week  or  less — 
never  more,  though  their  parents  may 
own  a  $50,000  farm.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  public  playground  which  in 
winter  is  flooded  for  a  skating  rink. 
The  place,  by  the  way,  is  Sabetha,  Kan- 
sas.— Collier's  Weekly. 


J& 


Stories 

Of  John  Fritz 


It  is  said  of  Mr.  Fritz 
by  those  who  know 
him  and  his  career 
well  that  if  he  ever  made  a  mistake  it 
was  through  doing  a  thing  too  well.  But 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  afraid  of 
that,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  is  told  by.  one  of  his 
friends:  Mr.  Fritz  had  just  finished 
putting  up  and  setting  in  operation  a 
piece  of  machinery,  and  he  invited  a 
friend  to  come  and  criticise  it.  The 
friend  had  only  one  adverse  comment  to 
make  and  he  made  that  rather  tentatively 


—"Don't  you  think  you  have  made  it  un- 
necessarily strong?"  he  said.  "Well,  if 
I  have,"  said  Mr.  Fritz,  "it  will  never 
be  found  out."  It  is  said  that  no  one 
ever  minded  working  hard  for  Mr.  Fritz, 
because  it  was  known  that  he  loved  hard 
work  himself.  One  time  there  was  a 
breakdown  at  the  Bethlehem  mill,  the 
machinery  came  to  a  stop,  and  many 
wearisome  hours  were  spent  in  trying 
cure  the  trouble.  Mr.  Fritz  himself  took 
charge  of  the  job.  In  the  early  evening 
Mr.  Fritz,  who  had  been  watching  im- 
patiently the  efforts  of  the  men  to  drive 
a  broken  shafting  out  of  a  cast,  suddenly 
seized  a  big  sledge  from  out  of  the  hands 
of  one  of  them  and  began  with  all  the 
force  of  powerful  arms  and  shoulder-  I  • 
rain  blows  on  the  refractory  metal. 
When,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
dislodged  the  shaft  and  threw  down  the 
hammer  an  old  employee,  an  Irishman, 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said : 

"Now,  please,  Mr.  Fritz,  go  home;  the 
boys  will  do  the  rest.  You've  been  here- 
since  6  o'clock  this  morning.  Though  I 
don't  know  what's  the  use  of  my  asking 
you,  because,  all  these  years  you've  been 
doing  time  and  half  time  regularly." — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Kansas  Judses  of  Of  the  3S  judges  oi 
German  Stock  district  courts  in  Kan- 
sas, three  are  of  Ger- 
man parentage  and  understand,  speak, 
read  and  write  German.  They  are  lion.  J. 
II.  Wendorf,  1st  district.  Leavenworth. 
Kansas.  Hon.  Edward  L.  Fischer.  20th 
district,  1st  Division.  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas and  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Ruppenthal.  of  the 
2v}rd  district.  Russel,  Kansas.  Others  of 
more  remote  extraction  are  Hon.  C.  L. 
Swartz,  of  Winfield,  10th  district:  Won. 
R.  C.  Heizer,  of  Osago  City.  35th  dis- 
trict, and  Hon.  Oscar  Foust.  of  Iola, 
district.  Hon.  J.  W.  Drinckerhoff,  of 
Sterling,  lately  retired  from  the  bench  in 
the  20th  district.      But  Cliuf! 

1.  C.  R. 


OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


Allentown,  Pa.,  in  the  Revolution 
By  C.  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa.    , 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  County  Historical 
Society,  Allentown,  Pa.  Mr.  R.  is  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  historical  society,  a  pains- 
taking  historian   and   one   of    the   compilers   of  the  new   History  of  Lehigh  Count"    Pa. 

Editor. 


T  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  Allentown  was 
a  town  of  fifty-four  houses, 
the  population  numbering 
about  three  hundred  and 
thirty.  James  Allen,  pro- 
prietor of  the  town,  re- 
ceived ground  rent  of  seventy-one  lots  at 
nine  shillings  sterling  for  each.  In  this 
year  a  company  of  the  Flying  Camp, 
recruited  for  the  purpose  of  re-enforcing 
Washington  at  Long  Island  and  which 
also  saw  service  in  New  Jersey  was 
raised  in  Allentown  and  vicinity.  In  the 
early  part  of  1777,  a  number  of  Hessian 
prisoners,  captured  at  Trenton,  were 
brought  here  and  kept  in  tents.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1777,  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the 
bells  of  Christ  Church  were  secreted  in 
the  old  stone  building  which  Zion  Re- 
formed congregation  had  erected  in  1774. 
It  was  also  in  September  of  1777,  that 
the  Continental  Congress  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  laboratory,  established  a 
short  time  before  in  one  of  the  Moravian 
workshops  at   Bethlehem   for  the  manu- 


facture of  cartridges,  to  Allentown..  A 
depot  for  military  supplies  was  then  es- 
tablished here.  Arms  in  quantities  were 
sent  here  to  be  employed  in  that  work 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  saddles  and 
scabbards  for  bayonets. 

Frederick  Ilagener,  sub-Lieutenant 
for  the  county,  writes  May  11.  177S.  to 
Thomas  Wharton,  Tun,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Lancaster,  as  follows:  "May  it 
Please  your  Excellency:  According  to- 
your  Excellency  and  Council's  last  Re- 
quest, dated  the  28th  April.  I  have  dili- 
gently examined  and  inquired  into,  but 
have  not  been  able  until  this  day  to  give 
a  true  and  exact  account  of  what  Arm-, 
etc.,  are  now  in  my  possession  and  how- 
many  shall  and  can  be  properly  repaired 
by  the  20th  of  this  mouth,  which  is  as 
follows:  In  my  possession  in  store, 
Soo  Muskets  and  Bayonets,  with  Scab- 
bards. 

550  Bayonet  Belts. 
~^^  Cartouch  Boxes, 
45  Shot  Pouches  and  11S  Powder  Horns. 
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400  Knap  and  Havre  Sacks,  New. 
75  Blankets. 
25  Tent  Cloths. 
140  Camp  Kettles. 

In  John  Tyler's  possession,  in  good  re- 
pair, 31  Rifles. 

Will  be  read  the  20th  May,  150  Muskets 
and  Bayonets,  from  J.  Tyler  150  Mus- 
kets and  Bayonets  from  E.  Cowell. 

This  number  of  arms,  etc.,  may  be  de- 
pend upon,  all  in  good  repair,  and  shall 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  exceed  the  above 
number,  as  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Cowell  have  promised  to  deliver  more 
muskets  than  I  have  mentioned  because  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  scabbards  for  the 
Bayonets  finished.  I  have  three  saddlers 
now  employed  and  will  not  leave  a  stone 
unturned,  to  serve  my  Country  and  your 
Excellency  and  Council.  I  am,  with  the 
utmost  esteem,  Your  Excellency's  Most 
Obedient  and  Most  Humble  Servant, 
Frederick  Hagner,  Sub.  Lieut." 

Mr.  Cowell's  letter  to  Mr.  Wharton 
is  as  follows : 

Allentown,  May  9,  1778.  Sir:  In 
answer  to  your  Favor  of  the  28th  ult.  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  since  the  return 
of  Arms  I  made  the  21st  Jan.  last,  I  have 
delivered  to  Col.  Fredk.  Hagner  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  stands  of  arms  in 
repair,  and  have  now  on  hand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stand  compleat,  except 
about  half  the  number  of  bayonets  are 
yet  to  be  ground,  but  expect  to  have  them 
all  ground  by  the  20th  inst.  The  above 
250  stand  of  Arms  are  all  I  have  upon 
hand  worth  repairing,  except  a  few  that 
want  new  stocks,  some  of  which  I  expect 
will  be  clone  before  that  time.  I  am,  Sir, 
Yr.  Most  Obednt,  Humble  Servt.,  Ebe- 
nezer  Cowell. 

John  Moll  the  gunsmith  who  had  his 
shop  on  North  Seventh  street,  was  one  of 
the  men  employed  in  this  work.  In 
1772,  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
single  men,  and  on  April  28.  1772.  he 
married  Miss  Lydia  Rinker.  He  died  in 
the  month  of  November,  1704,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  sons,  John  and  Peters. 
His  father,  William  Moll,  had  been  a 
gunsmith,  but  never  lived  in  Allentown. 
to  my  knowledge.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Moll,  was  born   May   13,    1 773.  and  also 


followed  the  trade.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Newhard.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Moll,  was  born  in  1796  and  died  in  1883. 
He  was  likewise  a  gunsmith  and  is  re- 
membered by  many  of  our  citizens.  His 
son,  William  II.,  also  pursued  the  same 
vocation,  making  five  generations  of  one 
family  in  the  same  occupation,  four  gene- 
rations of  which  occupied  the  small  story 
and  a  half  log  house,  demolished  about 
1885,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
North  Seventh  street,  on  the  corner  of 
the  driveway  leading  into  the  Lafayette 
Hotel  courtyard,  now  occupied  by  a 
photograph  gallery.  There  were  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  one  of  them  the 
workshop,  the  floor  of  which,  in  later 
years,  was  lower  than  the  street,  compell- 
ing one  to  step  down  on  entering.  A 
sign,  consisting  of  a  large  gun,  formerly 
decorated  the  entrance. 

Peter  Lynn,  a  saddler,  lived  in  Allen- 
town at  this  time  and  may  also  have  been 
one  of  the  men  employed. 

Another  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant fact  is  that  there  were  sick  and 
wounded  Continental  soldiers  quartered 
in  Allentown  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  In  a  letter  dated  March  6. 
1778.  written  by  John  Arndt  and  David 
Deschler,  who  were  Commissioners  of 
Purchases  for  Northampton  county  to 
President  Wharton,  they  stated  that  they 
had  little  hope  of  procuring  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  swine  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  "there  being  large  hospitals  in  the 
towns  of  Easton,  Bethlehem  and  North- 
ampton, where  considerable  quantity  of 
provision  is  consumed. "  On  October  22. 
1778,  there  were  four  hundred  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  Brethren  house 
at  Bethlehem  and  fifty  in  tents  in  the 
garden.  In  this  same  month  those  who 
could  not  be  cared  for  at  Bethlehem  were 
sent  to  Allentown  and  elsewhere. 

James  Allen  wrote  on  October  I.  1777  : 
"All  the  baggage  oi  our  army  is  at  Beth- 
lehem and  here  :  anil  what  with  hospitals 
and  artificers  these  little  towns  are  tilled." 
and  on  November  21.  1777:  "The  G 
eral  Hospital  is  still  here."  There  i.<  n  ) 
mention  made  d  the  location  of  the  hos- 
pital. Tradition  gives  Zion  R< 
Church    as    the    largest    building    in 
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town   and,   therefore.,  the  only   available 
one  for  such  a  purpose. 

Another  interesting  fact  is*  that  in  the 
Slimmer  of  1777  a  movement  was  started 
leading-  to  the  formation  of  a  wagon  bri- 
gade, of  which  Conrad  Kreider,  of  Allen 
township,  was  elected  Wagonmaster,  and 
-on  July  5,  he  reported  that  there  were  in 
the  comity  live  hundred  and  fifty  wagons. 
*The  headquarters  for  this  wagon  brigade 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little 
Lehigh,  and  the  site  is  now  included  in 
the  city  limits.  The  following  petition, 
presented  to  the  Northampton  county 
Court  in  September,  1778,  proves  this 
fact.     Hie  petition  reads  : 

"To  the  worshipful  the  Justices  of  the 
-Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  in  and  for  the  County  of  North- 
ampton. September  Term,  1778. 

"The  Petition  of  Andreas  Reeb,  of 
Salisbury  township,  in  the  said  county, 
Humblcy  Showeth.  That  having  lately 
petitioned  the  said  Worshipful  Court  for 
a  Recommendation  to  the  Supreme  Exe- 
cutive Council  for  this  State  for  a  license 
to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  in  said 
township,  your  worships  were  pleased  to 
disallow  the  same;  But  your  Petitioner 
"begs  leave  to  represent,  that  by  a  dis- 
location of  one  of  his  shoulders  some 
time  past,  he  is  thereby  greatly  enfeebled 
and  rendered  in  some  measure  incapable 
of  using  those  necessary  exertions  for  the 
support  of  his  family  to  which  his  incli- 
nations and  will  prompts  him  ;  and  more- 
over, being  situated  near  little  Lehigh 
and  Col.  Deshler's  Mill,  and  where  the 
Brigade  of  wagons  which  pass  con- 
tinually through  Northampton  on  Public 
Service  do  every  day  resort  to  and  feed. 
lie  finds  himself  obliged  to  accommodate 
them  with  many  ljttle  conveniences, 
which  are  not  contrary  to  law.  and  for 
which  the  Wagoners  cannot  allow  him  a 
•compensation  equal  to  his  trouble  unless 
he  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  them  as 
a  Public  House  Keeper;  Resides,  your 
Petitioner,  not  doubting  your  Worships 
would  indulge  him  with  your  Recommen- 
dation, in  common  with  his  Fellow  Citi- 
zens, has  put  himself  to  a  considerable 
-expense  in  erecting  a  Building  for  the 
Accommodation  oi  Travellers,  your  Pe- 


titioner there fure  prays,  as  he  is  provided 
with  every  necc^ary  for  a  Public  house 
keeper,  Your  Worships  will  plea-e  to 
grant  him  a  Recommendation  and  your 
Petitioner  will  ever  Pray,  etc." 

Andreas  Reeb. 

''I'he  Brigade  of  Teams  in  the  Service 
of  the  United  States  have  a  yard  near 
the  Petitioner'-  Mouse  and  I  think  a 
public  House  of  Entertainment  near  the 
said  yard  is  necessary. 

Robert  L.  Hooper,  Jr., 
Dept.  Quar.  Mast.  Gen." 

"We  ,  the  Subscriber-,  beg  leave  t ) 
recommend  to  the  Worshipful  Bench  the 
Prayer  of  the  Petitioner. 

David  Deschler,  George  Good,  Thos. 
M'Whorter,  Peter  Rirkey." 

(Endorsed)  Petition.  Andreas  Reib 
for  a  Tavern  License  Allowed. 

This -tavern  stood  along  the  r<xid  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Little  Lehigh,  in 
South  Allen'town.  now  the  Twelfth 
Ward. 

Colonel  Robert  Lettis  Hooper,  who 
endorsed  this  petition,  was  a  man  who 
had  the  confidence  oi  General  Washing- 
ton, and  occupied  an  important  pest.  As 
Deputy  Quarter  Master  General,  his  de- 
partment carried  Northampton.  Bucks. 
Berks  and  Philadelphia  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Sussex  county  in  New 
Jersey.  He  lived  during  this  period  in 
Saucon  township,  about  rive  miles  south 
of  Bethlehem.  He  was  Fire  President 
of  New  Jersey  from  1785  to  17S8. 
George  Taylor  bequeathed  to  him  a  silver 
mounted  small  sword  and  named  him  as 
an  executor  of  his  will.  He  died  near 
Trenton  in  I7"7- 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  papers 
and  letters  of  Patriots  long  since  gone  to 
their  reward,  that  AHentown  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  War  oi  the 
Revolution,  in  having  here  a  hospital,  a 
military  supply  depot,  a  wagon  brigade 
headquarters,  and  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  hiding  place  of  the  famous  Libert v 
Bell,  that  precious  relic  oi  American 
freedom.  What  would  be  more  fitting 
in  this  year  of  1012.  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  oi  the  ig  of 

ouv  city,  than  a  celebration  fitly  com- 
memorating historic  events? 


The  Germans   in  Maine 

The  Religious  Development  of  the  Frankfort  Community 
By   Garret  W.  Thompson,  Orono,  Maine 

Note.— In  the  issues  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1911,  and  Janu- 
ary 1912,  Professor  Thompson  related  the  interesting  story  of  the  settlement  of  Broad  Eay,  intr.  luc- 
tory  to  this  study  of  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  Copies  of  these  issues  can  be  supplied. 
The  settlement  and  internal  development  of  Frankfort,  Maine,  is  discussed  in  the  same  way  in 
this  issue.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  the  parts  of  these  papers  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  author  which  accounts  for  the  seeming  disorder  in  the  numbering  of  the  footnotes. 
—EDITOR. 


HE2G0  Germans  at  Frank- 
fort did  not  establish  a 
distinctive  church.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  their  cir- 
cumstances were  extreme- 
ly strained.  •  They  had 
been  'transported  to  a  re- 
gion whose  winters  are  long  and  gener- 
ally rigorous,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
fell  the  enormous  growth  which  covered 
the  ground  before  anything  could  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  Unused  to  this  kind  of 
labor  in  their  native  country  they  en- 
countered much  toil  and  fatigue  in  their 
initial  and  of  course  awkward  attempts 
to  cut  down  the  forest.  As  it  must  be 
long  before  they  could  raise  their  own 
food,  and  as  they  had  no  means  in  their 
new  home  of  replenishing  their  cloth- 
ing, they  were  doomed  to  a  protracted 
struggle  for  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  a  provision  for  re- 
ligious instruction  was  entirely  beyond 
their  power.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the 
present  state  of  Maine  east  of  Bruns- 
wick was  at  that  time,  and  for  several 
years  after,  wholly  destitute  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  minister  of  any  denomina- 
tion. 

But  the  Catholic  emissaries  had  not 
been  idle.  In  1605  the  followers  of  De 
Monts  took  possession  of  the  Kennebec 
country     in     the     name     of     the     King 


of  France;  in  1612  De  Biancourt 
and  Biart    visited  the    same    river  and 

brought  the  natives  the  message  of  the 
Romish  religion.'*1  T  n  1  r  t  y  - 1  o  u  r 
years262  after  Dreuillettes  lived  in  this 
region  and  officiated  in  a  chapel  erected 
by  the  Indian  converts.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ralle  as  priest  until  the  latter 
was  killed  25  years  later  by  the  English. 
On  the  fourth  of  January,  1754.  Peter 
Audron,  a  Jesuit  and  missionary  to  the 
Norridgewock  tribe,  came  to  Frankfort. 

"Mr.  Bunyon,263  one  of  the  German  (or 
French)  settlers,  accompanied  the  Jesuit  *o 
his  habitation,  which  was  three  or  four  miles 
above  Cushnec  (Augusta)  aud  a  half  mile 
from  the  eastern  shore  .....  The  Jesuit  was 
busy  .among  the  French  people  at  Frankfort 
in  an  effort  to  engage  some  of  them  to  re- 
move  and    promised    each    family    - 

acres  of  land  and  certain  other  advantages." 

These  acts  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  led 
to  the  erection  or  renewal  of  forts,  one 
of  which  was  placed  in  the  present  town 
of  Winslow. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Protestant  min- 
ister had  ever  been  in  the  Kennebec 
valley  except  at  Georgetown,  a  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  that  river;  the  last 
clergyman  who  officiated  there  had  left 
two  years  previously,  and  there  was  '  1 
prospect  that  the  vacancy  would  soon  be 
filled.     In   view   of  these  circun 


(260)    The     Frontier    Missionary. 
IVu-tlett    p.,  75. 
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(261)  Bancroft's  Hist  of  V. 

(262)  Tbi.l.    vol    III,   r 

(263)  Jacob   Bailey's   MSS. 
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the  people  of  Frankfort  joined  with  those 
at  Georgetown  and  petitioned  the  "So- 
ciety204 "for  Propagating  the  .  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts"  to  send  them  a  minister. 
This  petition,  dated  1754,  states  that 
those  who  signed  it 

"arc  a  collect-ion  of  Protestants  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  France  and  Germany,  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  accept  gladly  a  settle- 
ment on" the  frontier  of  New  England,  who 
feel  sensibly  the  want  of  the  administration 
of  God's  word  and  sacraments,  and  their 
children  must  be  in  evident  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  lrrelig- 
ion,  so  as  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Pa  pish  missionaries,  unless  the  Society 
shall  send  a  missionary  to  officiate  to  and 
instruct  them." 

In  the  Abstract  of  the  Society  for 
1755  we  find  that 

'Governor  Shirley    and  other  very  worthy 
persons,  recommending  Mr.  Macclenaghan, 

that  he  had  been  a  dissentib^  teacher  for 
manv  years  but  ^as  become  a  convert  \o 
the  Church  of  England, — having  received 
Holy  Orders,  hath  appointed  him  their 
missionary  to  George  Town  and  Frankfort. 
and  to  the  neighboring  places  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay.' 

The  yearly  stipend  accruing  to  this  post 
was  abont  $250.  In  May,  1756,  Mr. 
Macclenaghan  arrived  at  the  Kennebec 
and  took  residence  at  Richmond  Fort ; 
'his  family  appointed  him  later  at  that 
place.  In  a  letter  to  the  Society  dated  Au- 
gust 5th,  1757,  he  speaks  of  his  "dili- 
gence in  preaching"  and  states  that  "the 
number  increases.''  He  complains,  how- 
ever, that  "there  is  no  church  either  at 
Georgetown  or  at  Frankfort,  nor  house, 
as  was  promised  to  the  Society  on  his 
appointment ;"  that  "he  had  to  that  time 
resided  in  an  old,  dismantled  fort,  won- 
derfully through  God's  mercy  preserved 
from  a  merciless  enemy,  to  whom  he 
was  often  exposed."  He  removeo  from 
the  mission  in  December  of   1 7 5 S. 

A  large  territory  was  thus  again  left 
without  a  minister  of  any  denomination. 
This  frontier  country  was  indeterminate 


in  length  and  breadth,  extending  from 
the  ocean  indefinitely  toward  Canada, 
and  from  Brunswick  as  far  east  as  any 
white  people  could  be  found.  Few  roads 
had  been  made ;  in  summer  canoes  held 
the  place  of  the  wheeled  carriage,  and 
in  winter  the  frozen  rivers  offered  a 
highway  for  the  sleigh  and  heavy  ox- 
sled.  As  the  church  in  Portsmouth  was 
the  last  to  be  seen  as  one  came  from 
Boston  this  mission  field  embraced  all 
that  was  then  settled  of  the  present  state 
'of  Maine. 

At  this  point  the  frontier  career  of 
the  brave  and  faithful  Jacob  Bailey  be- 
gins. He  arrived  at  Pownalboro  on  the 
first  of  July,  1760.  as  the  newly  appoint- 
ed minister.  Fie  represents  the  people  as 
in  general  extremely  poor  and  very  ig- 
norant, without  the  means  of  either 
religious  or  secular  instruction.  In  a 
letter  to  Florentine  Yallal  of  London  he 
says : 

"I  have  been  about  two  months  upon  Bhe 
spot,  have  travelled  through  most  of  the 
settlements  upoa  your  patent  and  been  sixty 
miles  up  the  Kennebec.  Frankfort  is  now 
ca.lled  Pownalboro,  and  has  in  it  115  fami- 
lies." 

At  first  the  services  were  held  in  the 
chapel  at  Fort  Richmond  and  in  private 
houses ;  after  the  court  house  was  built 
in  1761  it  was  used  for  many  years  on 
Sundays  for  the  religious  functions  of 
the  church. 

There  are  ample  evidences  of  Bailey's 
fidelity  and  success  in  his  work.  In  1762 
Rev.  Henry  Caner2*'5  of  Boston  wrote  to 
the  Society : 

"Mr.  Bailey  is  highly  successful  there 

Had  they  two  more  such  missionaries  th-3 
whole  country  would  unite  in  one  profes- 
sion  ." 


And  in  Bailey's  own  report  to  the  Soci 
ety  for  1762  we  read: 


L- 


"It  tfives  mo  satisfaction  to  find  Industry. 
Morality    and    Religion    flourishing    a: 

a  people  till  of  late  abandoned  to  Disorder. 
Vice  and   Profaneness ." 


(261)  For  the  history  of  this  society  cf. 
"Hist  of  Eastern  Diocese  by  C.  R.  Batchelde-. 
v-  I.  D.   98,   seq. 


(26rO    Or;K.    letter    quoted    !n    Hawk'ns"    Hist 
Notices  of  the  Missions   of  the  Church  of 
land.   p.    231. 
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The  growth  of  the  English  church  was 
thus  steady  and  rapid. 

The  original  Presbyterian  or  Congre- 
gational Society  in  Georgetown  was 
destitute  of  a  minister  for  13  years  be- 
ginning with  1752.  During  that  time 
it  had  been  indebted  to  the  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  all  the 
regular  religious  services  which  it  en- 
joyed. The  place  was  especially  marked 
for  mission  purposes  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  was 
visited  as  often  as  practicable  by  Bailey, 
who  states  that  he  frequently  preached 
there  and   administered   the   sacraments, 

"finding  the  Dissenters  so  much  inclined 
to  the  Church  that  had  they  a  missionary 
resident  they  would  probably  come  over 
to  it." 

Under  date  of  October  30,  1767,  Bailey 
in  his  report  to  the  Society  expresses  his 
satisfaction  to  find  that 

"the  poor  people  who  petitioned  the  Society 
for  a  'inoister  continue  steady  to  the  Church, 
as  do  also  the  poor  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  and  most  of  the  young  people  among 
the  various  other  denominations." 

In  the  petition266  of  the  west  precinct  of 
Pownalboro,  April  28,  1777,  we  find: 

"Your  (the  General  Court's)  petitioners  are- 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church;  a  great 
part  of  them  are  French,  and  Dutch  Ger- 
man Protestants  who  came  to  America  in 
50  and  51.  They  have  constantly  maia- 
tained  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
church ." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Germans  of 
Frankfort,  having  no  religious  organiza- 
tion of  their  own.  affiliated  with  the 
Episcopal  membership.  In  the  same 
connection  we  read  in  Faust: 

"The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  the  United 
States  exercised  a  strong  attractive  power 
"upon  the  children  of  Lutheran  parents,  who 
themselves  recognized  the  doctrinal  kin_ 
sCbap.  Even  graduates  of  Lutheran  senrii- 
aries  and  sons  of  Lutheran  ministers  some- 
times took  holy  orders  etc." 

In  1769  the  question  of  erecting  a 
church  building  was  agitated  and  seems 
to  have  aroused  an  opposition    on    the 

(266)  Coll.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  XV..  r>.  S2 
(series   II). 


part  of  a  few  citizens  which  fejrmente  1 
the  bitterest  animosities.  Among  the 
Germans  were  many  at  this  time  to  whom 
faith  and  religious  principles  became  a 
paramount  issue.  In  a  letter  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Walter  of  Boston,  March  21,  1769, 
Bailey  writes : 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Randall,  was 
educated  a  Lutheran,  but  lias  for  some 
years  past  been  a  communicant  in  rh^ 
Church  of  England.  He  appeared  well  af- 
fected to  our  worship  till  the  Dissenters 
lately  insinuated  that  the  constitution,  dis- 
cipline and  worship  of  the  Lutheran  church 
agree  almost  exactly  with  the  Independents 
of  this  country,  and  are  in  no  "es.Kct  like 
the  Church  of  England.  He  cannot  read 
English,  but  by  perusing  some  authors  in 
German  declares  himself  satisfied  with  the 
Church,  but  entreats  that  you  would  by  a 
line  signify  which  is  nearer  to  the  Luther- 
ans the  Independents  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  may  show  it  to  his  country- 
men here,  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  your 
determination." 

This  growing  sentiment  of  Congrega- 
tionalism led,  as  we  shall  see,  to  some 
defection  of  the  Germans  from  the 
Church  of  England,  as  was  altogether 
natural  from  their  racial  inclination  to- 
ward democratic  forms  of  worship- 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  building  pro- 
gressed, and  on  the  fifth  of  November 
Bailey  wrote:  "We  performed  service  in 
our  new  church  yesterday.''  The  struc- 
ture, however,  was  not  completed  until 
later. 

The  following  extracts  from  Bailey's 
MSS.,  written  in  1771,  permit  us  to  gain 
important  insight  into  the  inner  life  01 
the  Frankfort  Germans  at  this  period : 

"The  people  (when  he  first  came  anion? 
them)  were  thinly  settled  along  the  hanks 
of  rivers,  in  a  country  which  affordei  a 
rugged  and  disagreeable  prospect:  were  in 
general  so  tx>or  that  their  families  almost 
suffered  for  necessary  foor  and  clothing,  and 
suffered  for  necessary  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  they  lived  in  miserable  huts, 
which  scarce  affordded  them  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
in  a  rigorous  climate.  And  their  lodg- 
ings were  worse  than  food,  clothing 
or  habitation.  I  might  add  here  many 
affecting  instances  of  their  extreme  poverty, 
that  multiuui  -  <  d   were  obliged  to 

go  through  the  whole  winter,  wit!:  hardly 
clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness,  that    halt 
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the  houses  were  without  and  chimneys,  tbal 
many  people  had  no  ether  beds  than  a  heap 
of  straw,  and  whole  families  had  scarce  any- 
thing to  subsist  upon   for   months   together 

•except  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes. 1 

found  Christians  of  eight  different  persua. 
-sions;    multitudes    could   neither     read     nor 

write the    church    cannot    be    removed 

without  prejuddce  to  the  foreigners who 

have  been  constantly  used  to  oar  service, 
-and  as  many  of  them  cannot  read  English 
they   are  'incapable   of  understanding   so   as 

to  profit  by  anv  other As  to  the  Dutch 

I  'have  found  them  in  general  a  sober,  hon- 
est and  industrious  set  of  people;  and  not- 
withstanding some  have  been  induced  to 
sign  for  a  meeting  (we  note  here  evidences 
of  the  growing  inclination  toward  congrega- 
tional .influences)  yet  they  all  declare  ex- 
cept one  or  two  Calvinists  that  tbey  had 
rather  adhere  to  the  Church,  and  besides 
they  acknowledge  that  their  ministers,  when 
they  left  Germany,  stronglv  recommended 
their  joining,  if  possible,  with  the  Church 
of  England.  It  appears  on  the  whole  very 
hard 'that  in  a  land  of  religious  lib- 
erty  anv  should  he  persecuted  on  ac- 
count ol  their  particular  modes  of  worship. 
Yet  this  is  really  the  case  at  Pownalboro; 
for  can  a  poor,  ignorant  man  be  at  liberty 
to  act  his  sentiments  when  hp  as  contin- 
ually persuaded,  entreated,  reasoned  with, 
and  perhaps  threatened  by  gentlemen  of 
learning,  wealth  and  influence  (a  reference 
to  influences  which  we  shall  discuss  pre- 
sently)? While  I  resided  at  Frankfort 
I  observed  with  concern  and  compas- 
sion itibiat  the  French  and  Dutch  children 
were  likely  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  a  school.  This  'induced  me  to 
offer  to  'instruct  them  gratis,  but  traveling 
was  then  so  very  dangerous  and  many  weT? 
in  such  necessitous  circumstances  that  I  had 
but  very  few  scholars,  and  when  winter 
came  on  nothing  of  this  kind  was  pos- 
sible  " 


The  establishment  of  the  courts  at 
Powmallxiro  in  1761  brought  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  society  of  the  place.  The 
shire  town  became  the  temporary  or 
settled  residence  of  the  countv  officers 
as  well  as  gentlemen  of'  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  education,  property  an  I 
power  these  men  had  immense  advant- 
ages over  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  thus 
an  aristocracy  arose,  small  in  numbers 
but  of  controlling  influence.  The  re- 
moteness of  this  settlement  also  from 
communities  of  greater  Advancement. 
which  amounted  almost  to  isolation,  per- 


mitted  an   abuse  of  power  on   the   par: 
of  thc^e  "leaders,"  who  in  many  casco 
were  dangerous  and  vengeful  when  op- 
posed.     It   was    Bailey's    misfortune 
incur  the  enmity  of  some  of  the=e 
cials    and   they    endeavored    to    coir.: 
his  ruin  as  well  as  that  of  his  churc 
The  history  of  this  painful  persecu: 
and  also  Bailey's  sufferings  for  lack  o: 
sympathy   with  the  Revolution,   we   fol- 
low only  in  so  far  as  they  concern   I 
fortunes  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  was  incorporated  in  177^ 
by  the  General  Court,  and  Bailey  at 
(ime  wrote  to  a  friend : 
"The  settlement  of  our  parsonage  has  g 
us  high  spirits,  but  a  mortal  chagrin  to  our 
enemies." 

A  parish  meeting,  called  for  the  spring 
of   that  year,   was   held   and   domir. 
by  Bailey's  enemies.    All  freeholders  an  J 
other  inhabitants  legally  qualified  to  \ 
in  the  town  meetings   were  required  I ) 
attend ;  but  the  affair  was  so  manipul 
by   these   men   through   the   omission  c: 
eligible   names,    etc.,   that   it   was   not^  a 
representative    meeting.      Bailey's    c 
enemy,    self-appointed   moderator,    : 
that  no  Churchman  had  a  right  to  vote, 
whereupon  the  latter  offered  to  withdraw 
on    agreement     that    the    Episcopal::.."  ~ 
would   not  be   taxed   for  congregati 
worship.     This  proposition  was  reie::. 
The    departure    of    the    Churchmen    lei: 
the  meeting  in  the  hands  of  eight  me::, 
who    quarreled    among    themselves    an 
could  reach  no  agreement  re^ardmc 
site   of   their    projected   meeting   hou.^ : 
nor   was    there    a    word    in    the    warra::. 
about  a  minister  or  a  place  of  wors 
Thu^   ended    an    attempt    to    embarra^ 
Bailey's  membership   and   to  establish 
congregational  church.     Another  att< 
to  effect  such  an  establishment  n    ?  m 
in   1777.  asratn  in  the  hinds  oi  Bail 
enemies.      On   this  '        - 

lesral   advice   from  lawyers  and 
r«en    in    different    parts    oi    :  intry 

Tie  writes : 

"TVv  Mini-    intents  were  w  Iv  1  in  n~}" 

her:   tta  >y  decided  bo  exclude  ri 

from    voting   and    doh  In    Mart 
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177C    to  raise  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  for 

the  support  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  <Ie. 
dared  purpose  -both  in  the  tax  bill  and  in 
the  warrant  for  distraining.  Our  people  are 
by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstanced,  and 
after  having  generously  contributed  to  my 
support  are  compelled  to  pay  the  above  tax 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  The  collectors  are 
eh  izing  their  cattle  by  violence  and  selling 
them  at  publick  vendue  for  a  mere  trifle. 
These  men  have  no  meeting  house,  no  em- 
bodied church,  no  communicants,  no  minis- 
ter, and  no  preaching  except  three  months 
in  1775." 

The  petition267  of  the  west  precinct  of 
Pownalboro,  April  28,  1777,  reads: 

"Your  petitioners  are  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church;  a  great  part  of  them  are 
French  and  Dutch  German  Protestants  who 
came  to  America  in  the  years  50  and  51. 
They  have  constantly  maintained  the  min- 
istry of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Society.  They  have  built 
themselves  a  church  and  have  a  church 
glebe  in  the  west  precinct  of  Pownalboro. 
In  the  year  75  the  town  of  Pownalboro 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  name  of 
'he  eastern  and  western  precincts.  In  the 
same  year  the  western  precinct  called  a 
meeting  in  which  the  votes  of  some  of  the 
petitioners  and  others,  above  20,  were  re- 
fused to  be  accepted  because  they  were 
Episcopalians.  The  petitioners  immediately 
wiithdrew  and  never  attended  their  meetings 
afterwards.  On  the  2Sth  of  March,  17 76,  the 
Congrcgationalists  in  the  western  precinct 
(not  being  more  than  8  or  9  in  number) 
met  and  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  30  pounds 
to  hire  a  preacher  for  the  year  76,  which 
they  never  did  except  a  transient  parson 
now  and  then  a  day ." 

The  petition  was  against  the  assessment 
of  this  new  tax.  The  General  Court 
voted  to  give  them  a  hearing  "to  show 
cause  etc." 

The  answer203  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  precinct  to  the  Germans  is 
dated  June  27  of  the  same  year: 

"They  (the  petitioners)  say  that  they  came 
to  America  to  enjoy  religious  privileges, 
and  that  for  20  years  have  done  so  barring 
this  past  year.  In  answer  we  say  that  a 
great  part  of  them  are  French  and  Dutch 
Herman  Protestants,  wihos'e  principles  of 
religion  were  according  to  Calvin  and  Lu- 
ther. The  Calvinists  ever  since  they  resided 

(267)  Coll.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  XV.  p.  S2 
(scries   II). 

(26S)   Ibid,  p.   140. 


in  this  town  have  universally  pretested 
against  the  Church  of  England  and  in  oppo- 
sition thereto  have  heen  zealous  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  Congregationalism. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  several  Luther-v. ! 
subscribed  to  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house 
to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  and  appeared 
very  desirous  of  having  a  "gospel."  If  (as 
they  say)  any  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Germans,  who  did  not 
understand  the  English  language,  it  was  of 
their  own  party.  They  said  everything  al- 
most to  make  them  believe  that  we  taxed 
them  without  law.  Nay,  .it  is  said  there 
i*  a  letter  from  a  church  minister  here  in 
April  last  somewhat  in  these  words:  'It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  they  have  not 
the  least  colour  of  law  to  countenance  iheir 
proceedings.'  This  was  spoken  in  regard 
to  the  taxing  of  church  property  people.  In 
the  course  of  things  it  was  said  this  was 
the  opinion  of  all  the  lawyers  in  Boston. 
This  shows  what  pious  pains  have  been 
taken  to  deceive  the  Germans  by  their  own 
party." 

In  this  answer  Bailey  is  accused  of  using 
dishonest  means  in  acquiring  land  for 
the  Church  and  seeking  to  evade  just 
taxation.  He  is  also  charged  with  being 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Answer  also  denies 
that  these  foreign  petitioners  "have  con- 
stantly attended  public  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." It  asserts  that  the  English  church 
desires  to  prevent 

"our  enjoying  congregational  worship  and 
can  gain  through  this  petition  more  prose- 
lites  by  being  exempt  from  taxation  than 
we  can  by  the  arguments  deduced  from  re- 
ligion and  virtue."  "The  granting  of  the  pe- 
tition" (the  Answer  maintains)  "will  mean 
that  people  will  be  encouraged  to  go  over 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  order  to  save 
taxes,  or  at  least  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  "pious  Mr.  Bailey"  and  his  ward- 
ens to  screen  them  therefore,  which  we 
think  any  one  might  procure  even  tho  he 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  church.  The 
granting  of  the  petition  will  also  prevent 
the  settling  of  a  gospel  ministry." 

On  the  2 1  st  of  October,  1777,  the  pe- 
tition  of   the   Germans   appeared   ag 
and  again  a  date  was  set  for  a  hearing 
"to  show  cause  etc." 

The  struggle  between  the  Episcopalian 
ami  Congregational  denominations  and 
and  the  continued  failure  of  the  latter 
to  effect   an  establishment   in   Frar.kfort 
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we  do  not  follow  beyond  the  present 
point,  as  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
Germans  is  one  of  gradual  assimilation 
with  the  former  church  and  to  a  less 
decree  with  the  democratic  opinions  of 
the  latter,  which  of  course  did  not  take 
the  form  of  visible  institution.  The 
Germans  also  did  not  form  an  independ- 
ent organization.  From  the  foregoing 
evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  in 
seeking  to  adjust  their  beliefs  to  exist- 
ing religious  conditions  proceeded  with 
■some  uncertainty  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 


were  the  victims  of  a  bitter  theological 
controversy  in  which  they  were  not  the 
aggressors,  a  circumstance  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  their  inability  to  use 
and  understand  the  English  language. 
But  their  assimilation  with  the  English 
civilization  was  rapid  and  extensive;  and 
as  the  growth  of  the  community  brought 
new  and  more  pacific  problem-,  religious 
differences  ceased  to  be  the  paramount 
issue  and  the  whole  region  entered  upon 
an  uneventful  but  no  less  important  era 
of  general  economic  development. 


The  Settlements  at  Other  Places 


When  the  Indian  war  had  ceased  the 
-government  of  Massachusetts  saw  at 
once  that  for  its  eastern  frontier  thickly 
planted  settlements  were  a  better  guard 
than  forts  and  soldiers.  It  therefore 
adopted  a  liberal  policy  not  only  in 
Massachusetts  but  in"  the  district  of 
Maine  toward  all  (particularly  Germans) 
"who  would  interest  themselves  in  such 
enterprises,  gave  them  free  grants  of 
land  and  soon  saw  its  efforts  rewarded 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  colo- 
nies. "Als204  der  Indianerkrieg  kaum 
l>eendigt  war,  trat  eine  formliche  Manie 
ein,  fur  Begruenden  von   Kolonien." 

One  of  these  colonies  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  town  of  Fryeburg, 
Maine.  Its  original  name  was  Pequaw- 
"kett  (also  spelt  Piggwacket)200  which  in 
the  old  Delaware  language  signified 
"Sandy206  land,"  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, but  according  to  others  "Swan" 
or  "Pelican,"  from  the  fact  that  the 
White  Swan-07,  a  beautiful  and  rarely 
caught  bird,  was  seen  in  Lovell's  Pond 
and  the  adjacent  waters  by  the  early  set- 
tlers (two  were  caught  there  in  1785 ") . 
Fryeburg  was  also  called  'Treystown," 
and  commonly  known  as  "The  Seven 
Lots,"208  from    the    seven    owners    who 


(204)  Der  deutsche  Fion.,  vol.   XVI,  p.   309. 

(205)  Coll.    Maine    Hist.    Soc,   vol.    IV,   p.    275. 

(206)  Ibid.,  p.    109. 

(207)  Ibid.,    p.    275. 
<2o8)  Ibid.,   p.    278. 


came  from  Concord,  X.  II.,  in  the  fall 
of  1763.  In  April,  1725,  Captain  John 
Lovewell,200  the  son  of  an  ensign  who 
had  served  in  Cromwell's  army,  led  a 
force  of  48  men  from  the  frontiers  of 
Massachusetts  into  the  heart  of  this 
Indian  country,  met  the  chiefs  Paugus 
and  Wahwa  in  battle,  and  broke  the 
power  of  the  Pequawket  tribe,  which  re- 
moved to  Canada.  Inis  successful  cam- 
paign opened  the  region  to  white  civi- 
lization, and  subsequently  a  strong 
colony  was  sent  out  under  the  leadership 
of  Joseph  Frye.  Frye  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg  and  commanded  a 
regiment  at  Fort  William  Henry  on  Lake 
George  in  1757.  Pie  was  strongly210  op- 
posed to  its  surrender  and  suffered  much 
while  effecting  his  escape,  being  stripped 
by  the  Indians  and  reaching  Fort 
Edwardson  on  the  Hudson  only  after  a 
three  days'  run  amid  great  peril.  His 
bravery  was  recognized  and  the  General 
Court211  gave  him  the  privilege  of  -elect- 
ing a  township  six  miles  square  on  either 
side^  of  the  Saco  river  between  Great 
Ossipee  and  the  White  Mountains,  any- 
where within  these  limits  where  he 
should  not  interfere  with  previous 
grants.  This  gift  of  land  bore  the 
official  date  of  March  3,   170J.     Ratter- 

(209)  Gazetteer   of    Maine,    p.    246. 

(210)  Address    of    Rev.    Sam.    Soother    at    Ccntcn. 
Celeb,    of   Settlement   of    I'ryeburg. 

'2!l)     Ibid. 
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niann,212  in  speaking  of  Fryeburg  as 
among  the  numerous  colonies  planted  at 
this  time,  says: 

''Zu  diesen  gehorte  auch  eine  Schweitzer 
Kolonie,  an  den  ostlichen  Auslaufen  der 
weisscn  Bergc,  dicht  an  der  Grenze  von  New 
Hampshire.  Es  waren  Protestanten  (YVald- 
cuser)  ans  dem  Berrrer  Oberland,  die  unter 
Kiihrung  von  Joseph  Frey  im  Jahre  1756  nach 
Boston  gekommen  waren,  und  die  nun  nach 
Schluss  des  Krieges  hierhergezogen.  Die 
Landschenkung,  die  an  Frey  personlich  ging, 
umfasste  eine  Flache  von  beilaulig  25,000 
Aeker  und  ist  voni  3.  Marz  datirt.  Frey 
theilte  das  Land  in  64  (the  English  sources 
say  66)  Parzellen  ein,  von  ungleicher  Grosse 
zwar,  wovon  die  einzelnen  Farnilien.  deren 
Zahl  nicht  genannt  wird,  je  eine  Earzelle  cr- 
hielt  in  den  naechsten  Jahren  an  andere 
Ansiedlungslustige  verkauft." 

Bittinger213  also,  though  without  doubt 
resting  on  Rattermann  as  authority, 
refers  to  the  German  colonization  ot 
Fryeburg: 

"About  this  same  time,  a  little  later  than  the 
foundation  of  this  metropolis  of  many  hopes 
(Frankfort),  was  that  of  Fryeburg,  in  the 
eastern  foot-hills  of  the  White  Mountains  on 
the  Xew  Hampshire  border.  To  this  romantic 
spot,  reminiscent  of  their  Swiss  mountains, 
Joseph  Frey  led  a  colony  from  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  They  tarried  for  some  years  after 
their  landing,  in  Boston,  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  this  frontier,  and  here 
was  born  the  subsequent  pastor  of  their  vil- 
lage church,  William  Fessenden." 

It  was  Colonel  William  Stark,  brother 
of  the  famous  General,  who  led  Colonel 
Frye  to  Stark's  Hill  and  showed  him  the 
town  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  ~14 

In  the  same  year  a  grant  was  made 
also  to  fifteen  families  in  Concord,  X. 
H.,  who  came  with  their  cattle  and  began 
at  once  the  work  of  clearing;  the  follow- 
ing year  thev  brought  their  families. 
These  were  English;  indeed,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  address  delivered  by 
Charles  S.  Daveis,  May  19,  18*5.  at  the 
commemoration  of  Fryeburg,  in  that  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Souther  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Frye- 
burg,   and    in    the    Webster    Memorial 


oration  at  Fryeburg,  18S2,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  German  beginning  of  the 
town.  There  came  also  to  this  settle- 
ment man\-  Scotch,  religious  "bi- 
ters," who  united  tneir  spiritual  interests 
with  those  of  the  Swis-  in  a  Congre- 
gational church,  which  was  established  in 


//:>• 


The    first    pastor 
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William 


Fessenden,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1768  and  was  ordained  October  11,  1775. 
He  was  voted  a  salary  of  45  pounds  the 
first  year.  50  the  second,  and  5  each  ad- 
ditional year  until  70  were  reached.  lie 
was  to  be  paid  in  Indian  curn  at  3  shil- 
lings per  bushel  and  rye  at  4  shillings 
for  the  first  six  years  of  his  ministry. 
Having  been  pastor  of  several  English 
communities  in  Massachusetts  he  brought 
to  his  new  field  an  ample  experience,  and 
was  also  in  fluent  command  of  both 
French  and  German.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  Frveburg 
Academy,  which  was  incorporated  by  the 
Assembly  in  1792.  Rattermann21"  states 
that  Fessenden  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  of  Swiss  parents.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  a  descendant218  of  the 
Fessenden  family  the  latter  originated  in 
Westphalia  ;  being  exiled  from  that  coun- 
try in  the  14th  or  15th  century  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land (Canterbury.  County  Kent")  and  in- 
termarried with  the  Huguenots,  from 
whom  they  learned  the  art  and  trade  of 
glove-making.  John  and  Jane  Fessenden 
settled  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  aDout  i6jo; 
being  without  children  they  induced 
Nicholas  and  Hannah,  their  nephew  and 
niece,  to  come  from  England  and  join 
them.  Nicholas      married      Margaret 

Cheney  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
American  Fessendens.  Teutonic  in- 
fluence in  this  settlement  was  soon  sup- 
planted by  that  of  the  English  ;  in  f 
the  German  language  disappeared  with 
the  first  generation,  and  when  in  1777 
Fryeburg  was  incorporated  the  anglici 
form  "Frye"  instead  of  "Frey"  prevail- 
ed. Among  the  distinguished  descen- 
dants217 oi  the  Frey  family  are  Simon 
Frey,  first  representative  of  the  town  in 


(212)  Per  deutschc   Fi«>n.,   vol.   XVT.  p.   310. 

(213)  "The    Germans    in    Colon,    Times,"    by    I..    F. 
Bittinger,  p.    138. 

(114)   Address  of  Souther. 


l-M.O    Der    *l<utt.    Pion.,    vol.    XVI,    p      ; 
f2l6)    Mr.    E.    J.    Fcs-etnler..    ot'     \-       gtOfl      ! 
(«7)    l\ut.    Pion.,    vol.    XVI.    p.    .;u. 
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the  Massachusetts  Assembly  (1781),  and 
United  States  Senator  Frye.  Senator 
William  Pitt  Fessendcn,  whose  father 
was  General  Samuel  Fessenden,  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Fryeburg  Pastor.  The 
name  of  Frye  and  Fessenden  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town  ever  since  its  inception. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  plan- 
tation of  Broad  Bay  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  incorporated  town  of  Waldoboro. 
The  original  settlement  of  Dresden,  made 
directly  south  of  Frankfort  by  Dr. 
Gardiner,  was  destined  to  have  a  wider 
application.  "Dicht218  sudlich  neben 
Frankfurt  begriindete  er  im  Jahre  1754 
eine  neue  deutsche  Ansiedlung,  welche 
er  Dresden  nannte,  baute  daselbst 
Hauser  und  Miihlen  und  liess  durch  die' 
Deutschen  die  Walder  ausroden  und  zu 
Bauereien  herrichten."  The  plantation 
name  of  the  German  colony  on  the 
Kennebec  was  Frankfort,  which  lost  its 
identity  as  a  name  in  1760  when  Pownal- 
boro  was  incorporated.  Pownalboro,  so 
named  in  honor  of  Governor  Pownal,  the 
incorporation  of  which  was  the  last  legal 
charter  of  a  township  approved  by  the 
Governor  while  in  the  executive  chair, 
included  the  present  towns  of  Dresden, 
Wiscassett,  Alna  and  Perkins  (Swan 
Island)  and  was  the  shire  town  of 
Lincoln  county  from  1760  to  1794. 
Dresden,  including  the  villages  of  Dres- 
den Mills  and  West  Dresden,  also 
known  as  Eastern  River,  was  incorpo- 
rated June  25,  1794,  so  that  the  original 
settlements  of  Germans,  inaugurated  as 
Frankfort,  acquired  the  permanent  and 
official  designation  of  Dresden,  which 
was  the  most  westerly  town  of  Lincoln 
County  and  situated  in  the  Kennebec  op- 
posite Richmond. 

When  after  a  few  years  Dr.  Gardiner 
founded  Gardinerstown  (the  present 
Gardiner),  north  of  Frankfort,  it  "is  al- 
together probable  that  Germans  were 
represented  among  the  settlers. 

The  establishment  of  Bremen  was  af- 
fected, as  has  been  pointed  out,  through 
the  movement  toward  the  north  and  west 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  Broad  Bay  settlement 

(218)   Ibid.,   310. 


and  made  possible  by  the  willingness  of 
the  Pemaquid  owners  to  sell  their  lands 
to  the  outreaching  Germans.  Bremen 
was  divided  from  Bristol  and  incorpo- 
rated February  19,  1828.  It  lies  slightly 
south  of  the  centre  of  Lincoln  County,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Muscongus;  Broad 
Bay  on  the  northeast  and  Greenland 
Cove  on  the  southeast  are  its  harbors. 
It  was  originally  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Waldo  patent,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pemaquid  grant. 

The  original  name  of  Frankfort  was 
not  wholly  lost  amid  the  changes  that 
swept  away  so  many  of  the  old  German 


landmarks. 


war  indessen     ein 


neues  Frankfurt  am  Penobscot  Flusse, 
in  der  Nahe  des  heutigen  Banger, 
entstanden,  das  bereits  1789  inkorporirt 
wurde."  Frankfort  lies  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Waldo  County.  Marsh  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Penobscot  at  Marsh 
Bay,  is  the  principal  stream,  and  promi- 
nent are  Mts.  Mosquito  and  Waldo,  the 
latter  1,000  feet  high  and  formerly  called 
Mr.  Misery  from  the  sufferings  of  two 
boys  who  perished  there  in  a  snow  storm. 
As  originally  incorporated  in  1789  the 
town  embodied  the  whole  territory  along 
the  Penobscot  from  Belfast  to  Wheeler's 
Mills  on  Soadabscook  Stream;  in  1793 
there  was  a  further  division  into  the 
three  towns  Hampden,  Prospect  and 
Frankfort;  and  in  i860  Winterport  was 
set  off  from  Frankfort.  The  erection  of 
Fort  Pownal  in  1759  made  conditions 
along  the  eastern  frontier  more  favorable 
for  the  establishment  of  colonies,  and  as 
early  as  1770  there  were  settlements  in 
Frankfort.  This  tract  since  it  fell  within 
the  disputed  territory,  was  involved  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  over  the 
limits  of  the  Waldo  patent.  Thorn- 
dike-'-0  &  Company  were  finally  proved 
to  be  the  owners  and  sold  land  to  the 
settlers  for  two  dollars  per  acre.  In 
1773  there  were  twelve  families  at  Marsh 
Bay.  one  at  Oak  Point,  and  one  where 
the  present  village  is.  According  to  a 
ms.  letter  of  Joshua  Treat.  Esq.,  one 

(n$)    Per  deutsche    Fion.,   vol.    XVI,    p.    3:0. 
(2J10)   Gazetteer  of   Maine,   p.    sn. 
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the  original  pioneers,  "The  first  settlers 
got  their  living  by  hunting  moose,  beaver, 
muskrat,  and  by  iishing  in  the  Penob- 
scot." Among  these  first  families  were 
Germans. 

We  do  not  trace  the  subsequent  politi- 
cal career  of  the  German  settlements  in 


Maine,  as  their  history  records  only  a 
process  of  general  assimilation  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  which  have  de- 
veloped so  strong  a  civilization  in  N 
England.  The  survival  of  German  cus- 
toms, characteristics,  etc.,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 


German  TJie    superiority    of 

Standards  Germany,     in    matters 

of  public  health,  has 
just  been  shown  in  the  startling  success 
of  the  hygienic  exhibition  at  Berlin.  In 
front  of  the  building  called  "Der 
Mensch,"  or  "Man,"  the  crowds  were  so 
great  that  they  had  to  be  kept  in  check 
and  groups  of  fifty  admitted  at  a  time. 
The  United  States  was  the  only  leading 
country  whose  Government  did  not  take 
enough  interest  to  be  represented.  The 
Japanese  Government  sent  fifty  men,  and 
intends  in  their  exhibition  in  19 17  to  sur- 
pass the  Germans.  San  Francisco  in  her 
exposition  in  191 5  really  ought  to  have  a 
model  hygienic  exhibition.  The  people 
of  California  are  extremely  interested 
and  will  co-operate  enthusiastically.  We 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  serious 
drawback  in  the  opposition  of  certain  or- 
ganizations, like  the  League  for  Medical 
Freedom,  which  are  founded  on  lack  of 
information  in  the  rank  and  file,  combin- 
ed with  personal  interest  in  a  few  leaders. 
Another  concrete  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  go  ahead  will  be  taken 
if  our  citizens  see  that  the  National  Leg- 
islature at  Washington  this  coming  win- 
ter founds  a  National  Health  Department 
which  zvas  promised  to  the  country  both 
by  the  Republicans  and  by  the  Democrats 
in  their  platforms  before  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Of  course,  some  great 
administrator  must  have  planned  this 
German  exhibition,  in  order  that  it  should 
go  through  without  a  single  error,  and 
be  the  actual  pecuniary  success  that  it 
was,  but  behind  such  an  administrator 
stood  the  active  interest  of  every  pro- 
fessor in  Germauv.     On  the  other  hand, 


although  the  Germans  are  more  intelli- 
gent at  the  top,  our  people  in  general 
have  a  more  active  interest  than  the  Ger- 
man populace.  Heretofore  crude  organi- 
zations of  patent  medicine  men,  and  other 
collections  of  either  cranks  or  grafters, 
have  fed  upon  the  popular  interest, 
whereas  the  governments  of  State  and 
nation,  while  they  have  done  something, 
have  certainly  not  done  everything  that 
highly  progressive  governments  could  do, 
to  make  use  of  the  genuine  and  wide- 
spread public  attention.  The  reason  that 
the  German  exhibition  so  fascinated  the 
people  was  that  it  presented  to  the  eye, 
with  singular  vividness,  every  important 
principle  in  physiology.  The  wax  models 
were  so  good  they  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  living  body.  A 
mother  visiting  the  exhibition  carried 
away  with  her,  stamped  sharply  upon 
her  brain,  impressions  that  would  make 
a  disease,  when  it  really  arrived,  a  visual 
reality.  The  throat  in  diphtheria,  for  in- 
stance, is  hardly  to  be  mistaken,  once 
seen,  and  the  fact  that  a  woman  had 
visited  this  exhibition  would  make  her 
much  more  likely  in  the  future  to  be 
able  to  call  a  physician  at  the  right  time. 
In  another  room  was  a  woman  in  bed 
suffering  with  the  plague,  the  face, 
tongue,  etc.,  showing  the  symptoms,  and 
around  the  room  a  series  of  microscopes 
giving  the  details,  so  that  when  the  spec- 
tator left  that  room  the  plague  would  not 
be  a  mere  word  to  him,  but  something 
not  to  be  forgotten.  About  four  million 
people  saw  the  exhibition,  and  carried 
its  lessons  into  perhaps  two  million  Ger- 
man homes.     Editorial  :\ 


A  Bibliography  of  Church  Music  Books  Issued 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  Annotations 

By  James  Warrington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

p"  In  accordance  with  our  promise  we  present  our  readers  this  month  with  the  first  instalment 

of  Mr.  Warrington's  Bibliography.  Some  of  our  readers  know  of  Mr.  Warrington's  work,  but  to 
those  who  do  not,  we  may  say  he  has  spent  the  leisure  hours  of  more  than  fifty  years  in  investi- 
gating the  history  of  psalmody. 

During  that  time  he  has  not  only  accumulated  a  library  of  about  seven  thousand  volumes  on 
the  subject,  but  has  an  index  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  numbering  300,000  slips  and  a  catalog  of 
musical  books  numbering  150,000  titles. 

Our  readers  will  therefore  see  that  his  work  is  not  that  of  a  tyro,  and  as  such  a  work  has 
not  hitherto  been  attempted  it  will  be  a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Pennsylvania 
history, — Editor. 


Introductory  Note 

|T  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  early  musical  and 
literary  history  of  the  col- 
onies has  in  the  main  been 
written  by  those  who  have 
used  for  comparison  condi- 
tions of  today ;  and  as  a 
result,  a  fair  and  proper  statement  re- 
mains to  be  made.  Nearly  all  the  earlier 
colonists  were  intensely  religious.  They 
had,  it  is  true,  fads  and  foibles  (if  I  may 
use  the  terms)  somewhat  different  from 
those  in  vogue,  but  take  them  as  a  whole 
they  were  men ;  as  is  shown  so  many 
times  by  their  pluck  and  endurance. 
They  may  have  been  in  some  cases  vio- 
lent and  fanatical,  but  the  present  day  is 
not  free  from  similar  faults.  They  act- 
ed fully  up  to  their  convictions ;  and 
whether  English,  German,  Swedish,  or 
Dutch,  one  fact  stands  out  above  all 
others.  One  of  the  first  things  they  did 
was  to  build  a  church.  Having  erected 
the  building,  they  then  (so  far  as  the 
English  and  Swedes  were  concerned)  felt 
the  need  of  an  organ ;  and  even  bells, 
not  a  bell,  but  a  peal. 

Of  all  the  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
the  musical  history  of  the  Colonies  only 
two  have  written  with  any  sympathy  or 
really  tried  to  get  at  bottom  facts.  Rev. 
G.  Hood  in   1846,  wrote  a  "History  of 


Music  in  New  England."  Being  a  pio- 
neer, his  book  is  necessarily  faulty,  but 
there  is  no  sneer  such  as  we  find  in  later 
writers.  Outside  of  that  book  there  is 
really  nothing  worth  reading  until  we 
come  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Sonneck  of  the 
Congressional  Library.  With  a  thor- 
oughness and  a  sympathy  which  is  de- 
lightful, he  places  before  us  a  picture 
truthful  to  the  last  degree.  He  has 
shown  that  the  Colonies  were  fully 
abreast  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  con- 
certs and  secular  music,  and  not  only 
that  the  land  was  no  arid  waste  as  far 
as  the  arts  are  concerned;  but  that  Penn- 
sylvania contributed  no  small  share  to 
the  movement  for  the  cultivation  of  art 
and  science.  In  these  articles  I  hope  to 
show  it  was  equally  aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive in  sacred  music. 

Mr.  Sonneck  limits  himself  pretty 
closely  to'  secular  music,  but  he  gives 
some  interesting  side  lights  on  the  churcb 
music  of  the  early  period:  and  in  these 
articles  I  shall  fully  avail  myself  of  such- 
lights. 

Preferring  always  to  be  inclusive  rath- 
er than  exclusive.  I  shall  not  cons 
my  subject  as  limited  by  the  geograph- 
ical boundaries  of  the  State;  but  give 
Southern  and  Western  bo->ks  and  even 
some  from  Xew  York  and  Xew  J 
T  shall  not  however  touch  upon  New 
England.     That  part   must  be  taken  by 
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itself,  as  I  shall  hope  to  do  before  long'. 

While  my  investigations  have  been 
both  wide  and  deep  I  cannot  hope  to 
have  discovered  everything;  and  shall 
welcome  heartily  any  information  about 
Pennsylvania  books  and  musical  matters 
which  readers  of  the  magazine  care  to 
send  me  under  cover  to  the  Editor. 

The  secular  history  of  Pennsylvania 
and  -the  neighboring  States  has  been 
fully  explored  and  illustrated ;  and  the 
results  are  in  such  shape  that  a  student 
has  no  difficulty  in  attaining  a  fair  know- 
ledge. The  politics,  commerce  and  even 
the  public  life  have  been  hid  open  to 
the  view  of  every  one,  but  the  history 
of  the  religious  life  and  the  functions 
attending  it,  where  illustrated  are  scat- 
tered over  many  little  known  books-  or 
written  about  with  more  pretentiousness 
than  accuracy. 

Besides  this,  no  one  can  write  intelli- 
gently on  this  subject  without  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  great  up- 
heaval of  the  sixteenth  century  called  the 
"Reformation."  This  movement  was 
not  solely  religious,  but  its  influence  was 
potent  on  political  and  educational  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  changes  result- 
ing from  it  were  momentous. 

Then  again,  the  common  mode  of 
treating  hymns  as  literary  productions 
only, 'and  overlooking  the  fact  that  they 
never  would  have  been  written  but  for 
the  music  linked  to  them,  has  caused 
many  blunders.  The  writers  on  hymns 
used  by  the  various  German  and  Swedish 
immigrants  to  Pennsylvania  do  not  ap- 
pear to' have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  fully  on  the  subject.  To  ap- 
peal to  Wackernagel  and  overlook  Zahn : 
to  speak  of  Lobwasser's  "rugged  chorals" 
when  Lobwasser  never  wrote  one.  but 
merely  translated  the  French  Psalter  into 
German  and  used  to  the  psalms  the 
French  tunes:  to  speak  of  Beissel's  music 
as  having  "none  of  the  swing  of  either 
the  religious  or  secular  folk  song  of  the 
Reformation :"  all  these  assertions  are 
mere  confessions  of  (to  say  the  least)  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  a  failure  to  ap- 
preciate   in   a   proper   manner   the    facts 


which  lay  before  the  writers.  To  go  ful- 
ly into  either  the  Fphrata  or  the 
Schwenkfelder  hymns  and  music  would 
take  up  more  space  than  can  be  affor 
in  these  articles,  but  one,  after  perusing 
the  books  which  have  been  written  on 
these  subjects,  does  not  have  a  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  scholar-hip  possessed 
and  shewn  by  the  authors. 

The  very  fact  that   Beissel  used  har- 
mony would  in  itself  go  far  to  prove  that 
the   Lutheran  chorals  were  the  basis  of 
his  music.     But  when  their  construe 
is  examined  the  source  is  evident. 

One  remarkable  fact  in  the  Reforma- 
tion psalmody  is  this.  The  Lutherans 
cultivated  harmony,  which  Calvin  would 
not  allow.  I  shall  of  course  be  reminded 
that  Bourgeois,  Goudimel  and  Lejcune, 
each  harmonized  the  French  Psalter.  Of 
that  fact  ]  am  fully  aware,  as  copies  are 
in  my  library,  but  the  copies  of  the 
French  psalter  used  in  worship  are  al- 
ways in  unison  ;  that  is,  only  the  melody 
is  printed.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
Genevan  P'salter  in  French,  but  also  to 
the  German  translation  by  Lobwasser, 
and  the  Dutch  translation  by  Dathenus. 
The  English  followed  the  Lutherans  in 
using  harmony. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  one  writer 
states,  regarding  the  three  earliest  hymn 
books  of  Ephrata, 

Gottliche   Lieder    1730 

Vorspiel  der  nsuen  Welt  .  .  1732 

Jacobs  Kampff 1736 

that  in  these  books  "the  old  German 
choral  melodies  predominate,  there  be- 
ing but  few  of  Lobwasser's  psalm  tunes." 
The  copies  of  these  books  which  I  '. 
been  able  to  examine  contain  no  musTc ; 
only  the  words  of  the  hymns. 

In  addition,  I  can  hud  no  music  either 
by  Lobwasser  or  any  other  composer  in 
the  Zionitischer  Weyrauchs  Huge]  of 
1730:  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
copies  I  have  examined. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  natural  that  s: 
ments  made  by  Doctors  of  Literature  . 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  should  be  rec< 
without  question  and  bhe  work  of 
students  tacitly  it  not  openly  object* 
and  refused;  but  the  result  is  lament  .' 
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•  when  the  number  of  books  on  historical 
subjects  written  by  persons  of  slender 
acquirements,  literary  and  historical,  is 
considered.  The  slight  equipment  ne- 
cessary to  compile  a  good  "seller"  is  one 
of  the  most  alarming  portents  of  the  day, 
and  is  distinctly  lowering  the  standards 
of  both  literary  and  historical  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  so-called  "specialism"  of  the  day. 
It  ;has  spread  over  the  medical  and  legal 
profession  and  has  invaded  the  domain 
of  historical  research.  We  now  have 
"specialists"  who  have  barely  emerged 
from  the  cradle,  and  who  regard  their 
pet  subject  as  one  which  no  environment 
touches  or  influences.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  custom  of  colleges  and 
universities  publishing  the  theses  written 
for  degrees.  That  such  should  be  writ- 
ten is  no  doubt  proper,  but  to  palm  upon 
the  public  the  jejune  and  second  hand 
work  of  youngsters  who  cannot  have  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  make  such  a 
search  as  is  necessary  in  every  historical 
question  seems  hardly  fair,  as  real  stu- 
dents must  perforce  waste  time  in  read- 
ing them. 

These  strictures  are  not  so  irrelevant 
as  they  may  appear.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  immigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  their  customs  which  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts,  and  .has  frequent- 
ly been  misleading.  It  is  of  course  diffi- 
cult to  put  one's-self  back  a  couple  of 
centuries,  and  consider  conditions  as 
they  then  were,  so  as  to  give  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  times,  and  I  have  found  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  saturate 
myself  with  the  diaries  and  contempor- 
ary records  first  and  read  history  after- 
wards, with  a  considerable  grain  of  salt. 

While  comparisons  are  frequently  odi- 
ous, yet  a  true  historical  perspective  can- 
not be  obtained  without  them.  I  will 
however  give  only  a  few.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1620.  That  they  published 
the  Bay  Psalms  Book  in  1640.  That  the 
first  music  printed  in  the  colonies  con- 
sisted of  a  few  tunes  in  an  edition  of 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book  in  1640.     That  the 


the  next  being  two  books  issued  in  Bos- 
ton in  1721.  It  must  also  be  remember- 
ed that  the  Puritans  in  Boston  in  17 1 3 
refused  the  gift  of  an  organ.  With  these 
figures  and  facts  borne  in  mind  a  much 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  possible 
and  it  is  for  that  reaeon  I  give  them. 

Now  the  similar  facts  regarding  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  adjoining  States  may  be 
stated  as  succinctly  and  arc  as  necessary 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  not  be  expected  that  much 
was  done  for  some  years  in  the  making 
of  books,  and  one  can  only  find  stray 
indications  of  the  hold  religion  and  its 
services  had  on  the  immigrants. 

1608.  In  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  John  Smith  we  are 
told  that  during  the  voyage  from  Eng- 
land and  after  he  and  his  companions 
landed  at  Jamestown,  each  day  morning 
and  evening  prayer  was  read  with  a 
psalm.  Being  Church  of  England  men 
the  psalm  was  of  course  taken  from  the 
version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  which 
was  published  in  1562. 

In  1634,  the  immigrants  who  accom- 
panied the  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore 
landed  at  a  place  they  called  St.  Mary's, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  Maryland. 
The  narrative  of  their  voyage  and  land- 
ing states 

March  25.  After  the  mass  was  ended  the 
pilgrims  formed  in  procession,  led  on  by  the 
Governor,  Leonard  Calvert.  .  .  carrying  a 
huge  cross.  .  .  humbly  bending  the  knee  dur- 
ing the  devout  recitation  of  the  Litany  ol 
the  holy   Cross. 

This  litany  was  no  doubt  sung,  as  was 
usual  when  litanies  were  used  in  proces- 
sion. 

In  1638  the  Swedes  appeared  on  the 
Delaware  and  later  notes  will  show  their 
devotion  to  religious  worship  according 
to  the  uses  of  their  Fatherland 

Although  not  directly  connected  with 
church  music  or  worship  I  do  not  like  to 
omit  the  following  title  taken  from  a 
little  book  in  the  library  oi  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  dated 
from  Virginia,  although  evidently  pub- 
lished in  London.     It  is  mostly  in  blank 
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verse  but  contains  some  lines  in  the  metre 
of  the  psalms 

A  song  of  Sion,  written  by  a  citizen  there- 
of whose  outward  habitation  is  in  Virginia; 
and  being  sent  over  to  some  of  his  friends  in 
England  the  some  is  found  fitting  to  be  pub- 
lished for  to  warn  the  seed  of  evil  doers. 
Printed  in  the  year  1662. 

1669.  Among  the  effects  bequeathed 
by  a  resident  of  York  county,  Va.,  were 
( according  to  Mr.  Bruce)  Small's  Psalm 
Books.  This  is  probably  an  error  for 
.Small's  psalm  books,  as  I  do  not  recall 
such  an  editor  or  author. 

In  1676  tjie  Proprietary  of  Maryland 
in  a  communication  to  the  Privy  Council 
states 

In  every  county  of  the  Province  of  Mary- 
land there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  churches 
and  howses  called  meeting  howses  for  the 
people  there.- 

In  1679-80  two  Dutchmen  made  a  tour 
in  several  of  the  American  Colonies  and 
amonof  the  entries  in  their  diary  I  find 
the  following:' 

17G9,  November  26.  Newcastle,  I>el.  We 
went  to  church  ...  a  poor  limping  clerk. . . 
read  from  a  book  a  sermon  or  short  explana- 
tion and  sung  and  made  a  prayer. 

Their  remarks  on  New  England  wor- 
ship are  equally  unflattering. 

In  1682  Perm  landed  but  I  find  noth- 
ing of  interest  in  this  affair ;  in  fact 
the  worship  of  the  Quakers  was  never 
made  a  .prominent  topic. 

On  May  31,  1693  the  Swedes  wrote 
home  their  need  of  books  of  worship  and 
instruction. 

Tt  is  our  humble  desire  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  send  us.  .  .  forty  two  psalm 
books. 

To  this  request  Charles  XI  of  Sweden 
replied  by  naming  a  Committee  and  in- 
structing them 

You  will  also  procure.  .  common  prayer 
and  hymn  books.  .  which  we  will  present 
"tree  of  expense. 

and  in  July  1696  the  order  of  the  same 
king  commands 

The  three  clergymen  shall  take  with  thorn 


the  religious  books  mentioned  in  the  ar.n^X'-j 
catalogue 

among  which  I  find 
POO  hooks  of  common  prayer  and  hymns. 

In  1698  it  appears  the  Swedes  were 
divided  as  to  the  location  of  a  new  church 
and  ultimately  agreed  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter by  lot.  At  a  meeting  held  May  17 
of  that  year 

Having  by  prayer  and  singing  invoke-: 
blessing  of  God  on  the  undertaking,  two 
pieces  of  paper  were  prepared,  en  ore  of 
which  was  written  Wicaco  and  on  the  other 
Fassyunk:  these  were  shaken  in  a  hat  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground:  when  upon  ::. 
one  i*p  and  opening  it  the  nime  Wicaco  ap- 
peared. Dissensions  at  once  cea-ed  and  all 
joined  in  a  cheerful  hymn  of  praise. 

In    1700  one   of  the   Swedish   pa.-- 
in  a  letter  to  Sweden  tells  of  the  need? 
of  the  immigrants  with  regard  to  their 
church     at    Wicaco     (now     Gloria    Dei 
Church,   Philadelphia), 

Room    has    been    made    for    a    belfry    or 
steeple.  .  but    must    remain    for    some    time 
unfinished,  in  order  to  see  whether  God 
b'ess  us  so  far  as  that  we  may  have  a  bel: 
.  .  .  we  have  also  rccm  for  a  small  organ. 

I  have  seen  too  few  of  the  Scandinavi- 
an Hymn  books  to  enable  me  to  deci  I 
the  exact  book  the  Swedish  immigrants 
desired.     It  may  have  been  a  later  edi- 
tion of  the 
Swenske  songor  eller  wisor  nw  pa  prentade 

published  in  1536  by  the  two  Petersens. 
or  it  may  have  been  Bishop  Kingo's 
Aandelige  sjunge  chor 

of   1674.     I  can  only  say  that  if  copies 
of  the  books  used  are  still   in   exisl 
I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  :: 
the    possessors.      With     regard    to 
chorals  used  by  the    Swedes,    the 
books    of    such    I    have    been    font:: 
enough  to  secure  shew  a  peculiarly 
and  beautiful  harmonization. 

The  Historical  Society  oi  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  a  manusc 
next   be   noticed.      It   is   .1    - 
well   preserved   and   clearly 
though   not  so  ornate    as    th< 
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books  which  will  be  noted  later.  The 
pages  are  alternately  German  and  Eng- 
lish. The  German  being  on  the  left  hand 
page  and  the  translation  into  English  on 
the  right  hand  page.  A  note  inserted 
in  the  beginning  states  it  to  contain  cop- 
ies of  hymns  by  John  Kelpius.  The 
English  -title  runs  thus 

I.N.I.  The  lamenting  voice  of  the  hidden 
love  at  the  time  when  she  lay  in  misery 
and  forsaken  and  oprest  by  the  multitude 
of  her  enemies.  Composed  fby  one  Jn. 
Kurnber 

after  a  long  quotation  from  Micah,  there 
are  the  words  "Pennsylvania  in  America, 
1705/' 

The  hymns  are  very  long  and  several 
of  them  are  stated  to  be  '"Parodies"  from 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth.  The  hymns  of 
this  author  were  published  in  1684  in  a 
book  entitled  "Neuer  Helicon  mit  seien 
neun  musen"  some  of  the  hymns  and 
tunes  being  his  own  composition.  The 
MS.  book  under  consideration  contains 
not  only  the  words  of  the  hymns  but  also 
some  tunes.  The  tunes  do  not  appear  to 
be  original  but  I  have  not  been  able  at 
present  to  examine  them  so  thoroughly 
on  this  point  as  to  give  a  positive  opin- 
ion. They  do  not  appear  among  the 
tunes  which  Zahn  attributes  to  him  in 
his  account  of  Rosenroth  and  his  book ; 
and  to  endeavor  to  trace  them  among  the 
thousands  of  German  chorals  in  my  li- 
brary would  take  more  time  than  I  can 
at  present  spare.  The  book  however  is 
interesting  as  being  the  first  music  book 
so  far  found  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1708  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  began  preparations  for  a 
belfry,  and  in  17 12  it  appears  a  great 
bell  and  a  little  bell  were  in  position. 

In  1716,  according  to  Madeira  (Music 
in  Philadelphia),  at  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Friends,  members  were  advised 
against  going  to  or  being  in  any  way 
concerned  in  plays,  games,  lotteries. 
music  and  dancing.  This  indirect  evi- 
dence of  the  love  of  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia for  what  the  Friends  consider- 
ed  worldly   enjoyments,   is   as   indirectly 


confirmed  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  who 
speaks  of  the  city  in  1698  as  containing 
several  good  schools  for  the  attainment 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  does  not  omit 
to  mention  that  cakes,  tarts  and  pies  may 
be  had  any  day  in  the  week  and  especial- 
ly praises  the  cookshops  as  equal  to  those 
in  London.  This  is  not  'musical  but  it 
affords  evidence  that  New  England  even 
then  had  no  monopoly  as  far  as  the  ''pie  ' 
question  is  concerned. 

As  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  1695  there  is  no  doubt  the 
congregation  used  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins' Psalter  as  the  New  Version  was 
not  published  until  1696.  Although  I 
have  secured  several  seventeenth  century 
copies  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in  thii 
country  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine positively  whether  they  were  actu- 
ally used  at  such  early  date.  Hood  states 
that  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  pub- 
lished in  the  colonies,  but  I  much  doubt 
it,  as  the  Stationers  Company  was  hard- 
ly likely  to  allow  it  to  be  done.  There 
is  one  marked  difference  between  the  old 
version  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  and 
the  versions  by  Brady  and  Tate,  Watts 
and  others.  Most  of  the  old  versions  con- 
tained the  tunes  at  the  head  of  the  psalm 
to  which  it  was  to  be  sung.  Music  was 
frequently  bound  up  with,  but  never  in- 
corporated in  Brady  and  Tate  and  oth- 
ers. As  the  new  versions  rapidly  dis- 
placed the  old.  there  arose  a  necessity  for 
tune  books  and  from  1700  onwards  many 
were   issued. 

In  1719  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don one  of  the  earliest  tune  books  to  be 
used  with  the  psalms.  Its  title  runs 
thus  ■ 

A  collection  of  tunes  suited  to  the  various 
metres  in  Mr.  Watt's  imitation  of  U 
of  David   or  I>r.    Patrick's   version   fit   t 
bound   up   with   either.     To   which  is   I 
an  introduction  to  psalmody  in  a  new  d 
od  with  several  tunes  never  before  publis 

The  preface  was  signed  \V.  L..  but  au- 
thorities differ  as  to  the  name  of  the 
compiler.  I  do  not  find  that  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  colonies  but  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  has  a  copy  of  the 
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second  edition  of  this  book  published  in 
1722,  which  appears  to  be  evidence, 
(slight,  it  is  true)  that  the  book  was 
known  in  Philadelphia.  My  copy  of  the 
first  edition  was  purchased  in  England. 

In  the  same  year,  (17 19)  Clay's  An- 
nals states  that  Mr.  Sandel,  (one  of  the 
Swedish  pastors)  says  the  Swedes  sang 
"O  Lord  we  praise  Thee/'  which  was 
probably  the  Te  Deum. 

In  1720  the  records  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia  state 

It  is  expedient  to  enlarge  the  church, 
build  a  tower,  and  purchase  a  set  of  bells. 

In  1728  the  same  records  shew  that 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Vestry  to  treat  with  Mr.  Lod.  C.  Sprogel 
about  an  organ  lately  arrived  here,  report 
that  they  had  done  the  same,  and  that  he 
insisted  on  £200  for  said  organ:  and  that 
they  had  procured  men  of  the  'best  skill  the 
place  could  afford  to  erect  the  said  organ 
in  a  convenient  house  in  town  to  make  trial 
thereof:  which  being  done  it  is  said  the  or- 
gan proves  good  in  its  kind  and  large  enough 
for  our  church.  It  was  thereupon  resolved 
That  the  said  organ  be  purchased  for  the 
use  of  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia  and 
that  Peter  Baynton  and  others  be  a  com- 
mittee to  procure  subscriptions  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  appoint  a  suitable  place  to  erect 
it  in  and  that  they  order  the  moving  it  into 
the  church   worthwith. 

In  1729  the  psalms  of  David  by  Dr. 
Watts,  first  printed  in  London  in  17 19, 
was  printed  in  Philadelphia  by  Franklin 
and  Meredith.  It  was  a  reprint  of  the 
seventh  edition  issued  in  England  the 
same  year,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  Watts'  psalms  printed  in  the  col- 
onies. It  was  frequently  issued  after- 
wards, so  frequently  that  I  shall  only 
notice  those  issues  which  appear  to  call 
for  special  attention. 

In  the  same  year  a  local  poet  singing 
the  praise  of  Philadelphia  thus  hands 
down  to  posterity  the  proposed  belfry  of 
Christ  Church 

One  in  a  grander  style 
But  yet  unfinished  is  the  lofty  pile. 
A  lofty  tower  is  founded  on  this  ground 
For  future  'bells  to  make  a  distant  sound. 

In  17 19  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don a  tune  book  with  the  following  title : 


The  Singing  Master's  Guide  to  his  schol- 
ars. With  the  psalms  according  to  the  old 
and  new  translations:  the  old  on  one  side 
and  the  new  on  the  other.  By  several  hands 
viz.,  Stem  hold  and  Hopkins,  Barton.  Pat- 
rick, Tate  and  Brady,  Milbourne  and  Sandys 
Contrived  for  common  use.     With  the  tunes 

in  two  parts.  By  Daniel  Warner. 
According  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Cazette,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin reprinted  this  in  1730.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  a 'copy  of  either  or- 
iginal or  reprint  of  this  book.  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  tune  book  by  the  same  au- 
thor printed  in  London,  in  171 1,  but  with 
a  different  title.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  two  books  are  in  reality  the 
same  but  it  is  never  safe  to  dogmatise 
on  probability. 

This  leads  to  a  question  upon  which 
there  has  been  considerable  dispute  and 
even  dogmatising  and  as  the  chief  dog- 
matiser  has  chosen  to  attack  me  for  my 
supposed  ignorance  regarding  the  music 
of  Ephrata,  I  may  in  fairness  endeavor 
to  put  myself  right  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  came  to  me  when 
he  was  about  to  publish  his  book  on  the 
German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  requested  my  assistance  on  the  music 
question.  This  I  gave,  and  he  used  my 
work  without  the  slightest  acknowledge- 
ment. Indeed  'he  went  further.  After 
sending  me  two  proofs,  both  of  which 
contained  a  proper  acknowledgement, 
the  book  when  it  appeared  was  without 
it.  Not  content  with  this,  he  demanded 
that  I  be  refused  the  use  of  books  in 
a  library  of  which  I  was  a  member  as 
well  as  he.  In  his  recent  book  on  the 
Ephrata  music,  without  mentioning  my 
name,  he  says  musical  judges  have  con- 
demned my  work  on  the  matter:  and 
implies  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  music. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  Mr. 
Sachse  did  consult  any  musical  judges 
wihose  opinions  are  worth  having,  they 
were  led  to  charge  me  with  errors  into 
which  Mr.  Sachse  himself  had  fallen; 
and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  quietly  sub- 
mit. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Sachse 
sent  me  the  MS.  of  his  translation  I 
Beissel's    treatise.       A     very    superficial 
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glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  cither 
Beissel  or  Sachse  had  written  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  nonsense,  and  without 
attempting  any  correction  I  immediately 
returned  it  with  the  message  that  if  Mr. 
Sachse  had  really  translated  Beissel 
literally,  he  had  better  say  so.  I  of 
course  was  aware  Mr.  Sachse  had  no 
knowledge  of  even  the  rudniments  of 
music,  but  I  supposed  he  did  know 
something  of  German,  If  any  compe- 
tent person  will  compare  the  translation 
of  Beissel  in  the  German  Sectarians 
(which  hear  in  mind  is  Sachse's,  not 
mine)  with  the  translation  in  his  work 
on  the  Ephrata  music  he  will,  I  think, 
not  feel  inclined  to  place  much  confi- 
dence in  Mr  Sachse's  work.  Mr.  Sachse 
was  very  fortunate  in  getting  Dr.  Ohl 
to  translate  for  him  in  the  latter  book 
as  Dr.  Ohl  is  competent  whether  regard- 
ed from  the  German,  English,  or  musical 
standpoint;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  his  translation  compares  favorably 
with  one  which  was  made  for  me  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  German  and 
musical  scholars  in  this  country.  I  am 
equally  sure  that  if  Dr.  Ohl  is  one  of 
the  musical  judges  whose  opinion  Mr. 
Sachse  sought,  he  was  misled,  not  by  my 
work,  but  by  what  Mr.  Sachse  said! 

Dr.  Ohl  must  not  he  considered  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  the  translation 
of  Beissel's  nature.  This  I  say,  because 
I  am  sure  he  knows  too  much  of  musical 
history  and  theory  to  be  guilty  of  the  ab- 
surdities in  the  other  part  of  the  book. 
■  As  to  the  supposed  errors  in  the  nota- 
tion I  made,  I  have  not  had  time  to  ex- 
amine very  closely,  and  as  1  had  to  work 
from  smudgy  photographs  furnished  by 
Mr.  Sachse,  and  did  no':  see  a  proof  of 
the  music  I  must  disclaim  responsibility. 
There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the 
disposition  of  the  voices  in  the  seven  part 
choral  between  Dr.  Ohl's  setting  and 
mine.  Dr.  Ohl  evidently  had  nothing  to 
go  by  except  what  information  Mr. 
Sachse  gave  him.  I  did  not  depend  upon 
that,  and  not  only  consulted  original 
sources  but  compared  it  carefully  with 
music  of  the  same  period,  as  it  was  evi- 


dent to  me  that  Beissel  knew  more  than 
generally  admitted.  The  difficulty 
about  the  Ephrata  music  is  that  much  of 
what  has  been  written  about  it  is  the 
work  of  persons  who  were  not  competen: 
\  1   '  >rm  a  proper  opinion. 

Ephrata  was  apparently  a  show  place, 
to  which,  travellers  flecked;  ar.d  v 
the  proneness  of  travellers  even  of 
present  day  to  superficiality,  no  wonder 
should  be  expressed  at  the  random  s*. 
ments  which,  are  unfortunately  accepted 
as  literally  true.  The  music  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Aeloian  harp,  an  1 
that  expression  we  constantly  hear.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  bears  no  resemblance 
or  relation  to  that  incoherent  music.  The 
female  choir  which  (if  I  recollect  aright) 
was  seated  in  a  gallery,  sang  with  their 
lips  closed,  a  method  which  was  not  un- 
usual, but  had  the  effect  of  a  murmuring 
sound  and  some  traveller  applied  to  it 
the  term  Aeolian,  which  has  oeen  repeat- 
ed bv  many  who  never  heard  an  Aeoliaa 
harp. 

Even  Snowberger  who  gives  a  most 
careful  acount  of  the  music  must  not 
altogether  be  depended  upon,  as  mi: 
with  truth,  there  is  much  that  is  errone- 
ous. Unless  Beissel  is  studied  in  cur. 
'•  e  ion  with  the  music  of  the  period  tie 
cannot  be  understood  and  mistakes  are- 
sure  to  be  made.  Snowberger  shows  he 
had  not  enough  knowledge  of  music  to 
understand  Beissel,  but  his  information 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  voices  is  in- 
teresting and  I  based  my  disposition  of 
them  on  that,  with  a  very  careful  com- 
parison of  other  music  of  the  period.  In. 
the  information  I  gave  Mr.  Sachse  I 
omitted  all  explanations  as  I  was  then 
engaged  on  an  exhaustive  work  on 
Beissel  and  his  music,  and  as  Mr. 
Sachse  denied  all  acknowledgment  it  is 
fortunate  for  myself  I  did  so. 

As  my  next  article  will  treat  of  the 
Ephrata  books  I  have  been  thus  full  ill 
order  to  clear  the  subject  of  much  eon- 
fusion  which  writers  like  Mr.  Sachse 
have  caused;  and  I  need  do  no  m 
than  briefly  draw  attention  to  the  pr 
pal   errors  of  that   writer;   v'.oei   .. 
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partly  from  lack  of  knowledge  au-.l  xutly 
from  his  habit  of  considering  each  fact 
he  finds  an  original  discovery  by  himself 
and  a  new  contribution  to  knowledge. 

The  writing  of  four  parts  on  one  staff 
with  a  change  of  clef  was  quite  common 
when  Beissel  wrote,  and  I  could  give 
scores  of  instances  from  bx/ks  of  that 
period  in  my  library.  It  however  seems 
to  intimate  that  Beissel  knew  more  of 
music  of  the  period  that  he  is  credited 
with. 

There  are  no  anthems  in  Beissel's 
books,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see. 
The  music  so  called  by  Sachse  and  others 
are  merely  what  were  at  that  period 
called  "Dialogue  hymns"  and  quite  com- 
mon. 

Mr.  Sachse's  use  of  the  term  '"'female 
tenor"  and  similar  onc^  is  copied  from 
Snowberger.  but  the  latter  did  not  know 
enough  of  music  to  sec  the  absuritv  of 


such  terms  and  Mr.  Sachse  follows  suit. 
As  to  Mr.  Sachse  being  misled  by  me 

in  the  use  of  Beissel's  terms  "Barrir" 
and  "Tuener"  1  have  only  to  repeat  that  I 
sent  the  manuscript  back  without  a  sin- 
gle alteration  or  remark  exc.pt  as  I  have 
before  stated,  and  I  must  respectfully 
beg  all  students  of  Ephrata  or  other 
music  not  to  charge  me  with  mistakes  I 
did  not  make,  especially  when  such 
charges  are  made  by  Mr.  Sachse. 

I  have  thus  far  been  rather  discursive, 
but  I  thought  it  would  interest  readers 
of  the  article  if  I  endeavored  to  show 
not  only  music  and  music  books  but  how 
the  music  commenced  and  grew.  My 
future  articles  will  be  more  bibliographi- 
cal, but  T  shall  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
any  side  light  which  may  prove  interest- 
ing. In  other  words,  1  will  be  as  little 
of  a  dry-as-dust  as  possible. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


Punishment  \t  a  meeting  of  the 

of  Crime  ivaw       Academy       of 

Philadelphia,  held  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  December  20,  former  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  \Y.  Pennypacker,  made  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  capital  crimes. 
He  cited  numerous  cases  in  which  he  was 
interested  as  Judge  and  Governor,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  close  technical  questions 
which  must  frequently  be  solved  in  order 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
one  accused  of  crime. 

He  reiterated  his  opposition  to  capital 
punishment,  declaring  his  inability  to  ac- 
cept the  right  of  a  collection  of  individ- 
uals in  the  State  to  take  a  human  life 
when  the  right  is  withheld  from  any  one 
individual  by  the  same  law. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  attacked  the  tendency 
which  he  declared  inherent  in  civiliza- 
tion, to  take  life,  referring  to  the  recent 
lynching  in  this  State  as  the  "most  hor- 
rible crime  of  modern  limes,"  as  charac- 


terizing the  shooting  expedition  of  form- 
er President  Roosevelt  in  Africa  as 
merely  another  form  oi  the  desire  to  kill. 
lie  described  this  as  a  state  of  the  mind, 
lie  added  that  a  tragedy,  such  as  the 
burning  of  a  wounded  prisoner  by  an 
avenging  mob,  would  be  impossible  in  a 
community  were  the  masses  to  regard 
it  with  the  horror,  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion one  might  expect,     lie  said: 


J& 


Hamburg    Boy 


Harry  O.  I  line,  a 
Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man, of  Hamburg. 
Pa.,  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Board  oi 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Iline  formerly  taught  the  High 
School  at  Hamburg,  and  then  he 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  Washington,  under  Commissi 
Xeill,  which  position  he  held  until  he  re- 
ceived his  present  appointment. 

p. ; 


Moses  Dissinger-Reminiscenses 


By  Rev.  ¥m.  Yost. 


Note. — The  following  sketch,  published  in  The  Evangelical  Messenger  of  April  and 
May,  191 1,  and  forming  part  of  the  author's  book,  "Reminiscences"  is  reproduced  by  per- 
mission. What  is  here  related  by  Reverend  Yost  may  call  up  in  the  minds  of  some  readers 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Dissinger  which  have  not  been  referred  to  by  the  writer.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  make  room  for  the  publication  of  such  additional  items. — Editor. 

INTRODUCTION 
By  Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng 


and 
Wils 


EW  men  have  been  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the 
history  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  during  the  last 
fifty  years  than  the  beloved 
and  venerated  author  of 
this  intensely  interesting 
valuable  book.  The  name  of  Rev. 
iam  ^  ost  is  a  household  word  in 
thousands  of  Evangelical  homes  in  this 
and  other  lands.  Wherever  the  Church 
lias  engaged  in  missionary  effort,  he  has 
been  air  inspiring  leader.  As  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Ebenezer  Orphan  Home,  and  one  of  the 
Publishers,  his  voice  has  become  familiar 
throughout  the  Church.  Faithful  to 
every  solemn  trust  committed  to  his 
hands,  cheerful  in  spirit,  practical  in 
methods  and  aggressive  in  leadership,  his 
work  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
history  of  the,  Church  during  a  most  stir- 
ling  portion  of  her  history. 

J?  is  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  me 
to  introduce  this  book  of  personal  "Remi- 
niscences" to  the  public.  Its  publication 
will  be  hailed  with  great  delight -by  minis- 
try and  laity.  Under  the  modest  title  of 
"Reminiscences"  Bro.  Yost  gives  us  not 
only  the  story  of  his  own  long,  eventful 
and  actu-e  life,  but  the  book  is  enriched 
with  many  incidents  and  occurrences  in 
which  others  prominent  in  the  Church 
figure.     It    sparkles   with    wit,   is   spiced 


with  humor,  and  throbs  with  pathos. 
Aj.Vny  facts  of  our  history  are  here  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  which  greatly  en- 
hances the  historical  value  of  the  book, 
especially  since  these  are  given  with  a 
personal  flavor,  at  once  piquant  and  vital. 

Among  other  chapters  of  rare  interes: 
and  value  there  is  one  of  peculiar  pertin- 
ence on  the  original  characteristics  and 
unique  eccentricities  of  that  remarkable 
Pennsylvania-German  preacher,  Moses 
Dissinger.  No  other  man  is  so  well 
qualified  for  this  work  as  Rev.  William 
Yost,  who  was  Dissinger's  warm  friend 
through  many  years  of  conference  re- 
lationship, and  no  man  could  more  keenly 
appreciate  or  more  truly  interpret  the 
witticisms  and  inimitable  drolleries  of 
that  marvelous  man  than  Bro.  Yost, 
whose  own  genius  for  wit  and  humor  is 
one  of  his  delightful  qualities.  This 
chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price  oi  the 
book,  not  only  because  of  its  spice,  but 
because  it  rescues  from  comparative  ob- 
scurity one  who  deserves  to  be  better 
known  and  remembered  than  has  been 
the  case. 

Bro.  Yost  kept  no  diary  or  journal  ;  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  draw  largely 
Upon  memory.  I  lis  success  is  remark- 
able for  an  octogenarian.  His  memory 
is  accurate  and  vivid.  His  mind  has  lost 
none  of  its  clearness  but  is  unusually 
alert  for  a  man  of  his  advanced  ag< 
after  a  career  oi  such  strenuous  activity 
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and  vast  responsibilities.  Even  a  yeai 
ago  he  had  no.  thought  of  undertaking 
such  a  task,  but  yielded  "to  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  here  is  the  re- 


sult. May  these  "Reminiscences"  find 
thousands  of  readers,  and  may  the  vener- 
able author  live  long  to  enjoy  the  rich 
rewards  of  a  life  spent  in  generous  and 
faithful  service. 


REV.  MOSES   DISSINGER 


On  the  25th  of  January,  1883.  the  com- 
panion of  my  youth,  intimate  friend, 
quarterly  and  annual  conference  asso- 
ciate, the  widely  known  and  eccentric 
preacher,  Moses  Dissinger,  was  called 
from  labor  to  his  reward. 

I  consider  it  proper  to  remember  this 
remarkable  man  in  my  Reminiscences. 
He  was  a  very  unique  character,  an 
extraordinary  man  both  in  body  and 
mind,  gifted  with  tireless  energy,  an 
original,  peculiar  personage,  the  like  of 
which  our  church  had  never  had  and 
never  will  again  have  in  its  ministry. 
Before  his  conversion  he  loved  to  be 
where  there  was  dancing,  fighting  and 
where  whiskey  flowed  freely.  He  had 
acquired  the  fame  among  the  ruffians,  as 
the  fighting  "bully"  of  the  neighborhood. 
But  "where  sin  abounds  the  grace  of  God 
does  the  more  abound."  Attending  ser- 
vices in  the  Evangelical  church  at  Schaef- 
ferstown,  his  home,  he  felt  himself  hit 
from  all  sides  and  the  light  and  power  of 
the  Divine  Word  pierced  his  soul.  Fol- 
lowing the  light  of  God's  Word,  acknow- 
ledging himself  a  sinner  worthy  of  con- 
demnation, he  began  in  all  earnestness  to 
pray  to  God  for  grace  and  forgiveness 
and  did  not  cease  until  he  had  passed 
from  death  into  life  and  received  the 
testimony  of  having  become  a  child  of 
God.  While  he  was  an  earnest  seeker 
for  salvation  he  was  employed  in  digging 
a  foundation  for  a  dwelling  to  be  erected ; 
with  every  shovelful  of  soil, he  threw  up, 
he  loudly  ejaculated:  "O  God,  grant  me 
grace.  O  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner!"  Ring  fights,  card  playing,  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  dancing,  whiskey 
drinking  and  all  ungodliness  had  forever 
come  to  an  end  with  him  in  his  conver- 
sion. The  lion  was  changed  into  a  Iamb, 
the  great   sinner   into   a   happy   child   oi 


God.  It  was  a  marvelous  transfor- 
mation and  a  great  surprise  to  all  who 
knew  his  former  life  and  conduct. 

I  knew  him  well.  Our  cradles  stood 
only  a  few  miles  apart  and  we  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  and  close  friends  es- 
pecially from  the  time  of  our  conversion. 
At  quarterly  meeting  and  revival  meet- 
ings in  my  home  church,  he  would 
always  make  my  father's  house  his  stop- 
ping'place.  His,  education  having  been 
greatly  neglected,  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  After  his  conversion,  he 
recognized  the  necessity  of  learning  to 
read  the  Word  of  God.  He  at  once  re- 
solved to  use  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  daily  work,  in  learning  to  read. 
When  stopping  at  my  father's  house  I 
would  instruct  him  for  hours  in  the  art 
of  reading  the  German  Bible,  he  1 
very  eager  to  be  able  to  read  the  blessed 
Word  of  God.  In  a  short  time  he  could 
read  tolerably  well.  At  writing,  he 
never  made  much  progress.  I  doubt  that 
he  ever  wrote  a  letter. 

His  enthusiasm  at  revival  meetings  and 
camp-meetings  knew  no  bounds.  With- 
out any  intermission,  he  kept  on  sing 
praying,  shouting  and  working  with  peni- 
tent's at  camp-meetings  and  quarterly 
meetings,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
during'the  night  till  the  sun  arose;  being 
gifted  with  unusual  physical  endurance. 
At  that  time  at  camp-meetings  and 
quarterly  meetings  the  work  went  on  till 
the  break  of  the  morning.  Those  won- 
derful manifestations  of  divine  power 
cannot  be  forgotten.  After  serving  sev- 
eral years  as  class-leader  and  local 
preacher,  he  was  admitted  into  the  itin- 
erancy of  the  East  Pennsylvania  con- 
ference in  the  Spring  of  1854-  one  year 
after  my  admittance.  At  the  * 
session  he  was  refused  admittance.     tN;i 
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account  of  Ins  peculiar  eccentricities, 
everzeaiousness,    unbounded    enthusiasm 

and  want  of  proper  lite  ran  culture  and 
because  of  his  rough  demeanor,  confer- 
ence seriously  questioned  the  propriety 
of  receiving  him  into  the  itinerancy.  Jt 
was  soon  manifest,  however,  that  he  was 
a  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work 
and  his  success,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  confer- 
ence, lie  preached  the  Word  of  God  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.  He      soon      became      known 

throughout  the  church  as  a  very  singular 
man.  and  everywhere  people  came  in 
crowds  to  see  and  hear  this  marvelous 
preacher.  1  le  hurled  divine  truth  with 
the.  force  of  a  Titan,  He  was  as  hold  as 
a  lion  and  knew  no  fear,  lie  was  gifted 
with  a  marvelous  memory;  what  he  read 
and  heard  his  memory  retained  and  he 
could  ibe  the  knowledge  acquired  in  his 
own  peculiar  manner.  1  le  did  not  merely 
produce  the  thoughts  of  others.  What 
he  learned  from  others  was  so  mingled 
up  with  the  product  of  his  own  mind  that 
it  seemed  to  come  from  its  native  mint. 
Though  scarcely  able  in  the  first  years  of 
his.  ministry  to  read  his  text  correctly  yet 
he  would  preach  with  such  fluency,  origi- 
nality, pathos  and  power  that  it  was  a 
marvel  to  all  who  heard  him.  The  effect 
of  his  preaching  was  often  indescribable. 
His  homespun  phrases  and  apt  illustra- 
tion-, taken  from  the  life  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  took 
remarkably  well  among  the  people.  His 
preaching  was  very  plain,  intensely  prac- 
tical and  at  times  very  rough,,  adapted  to 
the'  conduct  and  comprehension  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  labored. 

He  was  given  much  to  prayer,  spend- 
ing hours  on  his  knees  reading  the  Bible 
and  studying  his  sermons.  Wherever  he 
was  staying  when  the  time  for  going  to 
the  service  had  arrived,  he  would  with- 
draw for  secret  prayer,  saying,  "I  must 
talk  with  the  Father  before  going  to 
meeting." 

A:  family  worship,  where  he  had 
lodged   for  the  night,  he  would  pray  till 


every  converted  member  of  the  family 
was  either  leaping  for  joy  or  shouting 
aloud  the  praises  of  God,  and  such  a- 
\\ei\-  not  converted  were  crying  for 
mercy.  He  frequently  made  the  remark, 
"The  devil  must  be  whipped  before 
breakfast.  He  will  then  easily  stay 
whipped  all  day."  In  company  with  him 
at  camp-meetings,  when  the  time  ap- 
proached that  he  was  to  preach  he  would 
say  to  me,  "Let  us  go  out  in  the  woods, 
we  must  talk  with  the  Father.  I  am  to 
preach  and  you  know,  I  am  only  one  of 
the  Lord's  sprinkling  cans,  if  He  don't 
fdl  it  with  living  water  fresh  from  under 
the  Throne  1  am  walking  around  the 
garden  endeavoring  to  water  the  Lord's 
plants  with  an  empty  can  and  the  devil 
would  just  laugh  at  me.  I  can  only  give 
to  the  people  what  the  Lord  gives  me." 

Brother  Dissinger's  sermon-  on  re- 
generation and  on  the  necessity  of  man 
making  preparations  for  his  eternal  sal- 
vation were  always  of  a  solemn  nature. 
more  free  from  his  humorous  and  rude 
expressions.  They  were  clear,  plain, 
pointed  and  attended  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Spirit  in  such  a  measure  that  the 
whole  assemblage  was  carried  away  by 
them  and  scarcely  a  dry  eye  could  be 
found.  Powerful  outpourings  from 
heaven  would  accompany  such  >ermons. 
causing  mighty  shouting  and  a  general 
chorus  of  praise  among  God's  people,  as 
well  as  earnest  crying  and  bitter  weeping 
among  the  penitents  seeking  salvation. 
I  saw  a  number  o:  such  scenes  under  his 
preaching  which  cannot  be  described.  I 
heard  him  preach  on  these  subjects  in 
which  he  would  quote  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  substantiate  his  assertions, 
mentioning  book,  chapter  and  verse,  and 
reciting  them  word  for  word,  without  us- 
ing any  notes.  His  talent  in  this  direc- 
tion was  extraordinary.  I  never  heard 
the  like  of  it  from  any  other  man. 

1  will  here  give  a  few  specimens  of  his 
eccentric  saying-  in  his  preaching,  but  as 
they  were  delivered  in  the  Pennsylvania 
German  dialect  it  is  not  possible  to  ren- 
der them  perfectly  in  English  in  their 
native  peculiarities. 

At  one  of  the  principal  appointments 
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on  \\\  circuit  when  at  die  clos>c  of  the 
year  his  salary  was  considerably  short, 

he  preached  from  the  words:  "Cut  who- 
soever harkeneth  unto  me  shall  dwell  in 
safety,  and  shall  be  sufficiently  supplied." 
according"  to  the  German  version,  "and 
fear  no  evil,"  Prov.  i,  33.  When  he  came 
to  speak  of  his  own  experience,  how  well 
the  Lord  had  supplied  all  his  wants,  he 
said,  "The  conference  year  is  now  at  an 
end  and  there  is  considerable  of  a  short- 


age in  mv  -alary,  hut  that  don't   trouble      al 


me.      I  don't  lose  any  sleep  over  that :  the 

Father  has  always  cared   for  his   M    - 
and  will  do  so  also  at  this  time.     Some- 
times the  pasture  has  been  rather  -cant. 
but  at  other  times  I  have  been  in  c!    -    - 
up  to  my  knee-.     Xow  when  I  am  d 
preaching  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  father 
K.  to  step  up  like  a  man  and  la;. 
the  table,  his  son  John  will  put  $5  on  I 
of  that,  and  his  son  Jake,  who  never  was 
afraid  of  a  dead  snake,  will  fork  out  $5 
also    and    others    will    follow    suit."     At 
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the  close  when  Syy  was  deposited  on  the 
table,  rolling  up  the  money  and  pocket 
ing  it,  he  exclaimed.  "Praise  the   Lord. 
brethren,  the  Father  always  cares  for  his 
Mose." 

Preaching  at  a  camp-meeting  where,  as 
he  well  knew,  the  friends  were  very  much 
down  on  pride  and  fashion,  but  very  close 
fisted,  he  took  for  his  text  the  words: 
"Deliver  us  from  evil."'  He  said  the  fol- 
lowing: "You  will  observe  that  these 
words  do  not  apply  to  the  ungodly  who 
are  as  full  of  evil<  as  a  dog  is  full  of  tleas. 


hut    to   the   Christian    and   teach.    C 
sively  that  they  have  yet  evils  from  which 
they  are  to  be  delivered.     Here  is  | 
by    which    some,    especially    women.    3 
transform  1  hem-elves  that  they  look  like 
anything    else    than    human    beings    and 
frighten  horses  o\\   the  road.      lie  ham- 
mered unmercifully  on  pride  and  arous 
enthusiasm     among     the     friends,     who 
shouted  lustily,  "Amen  !       God  b!e<>  the 
truth!''     When   through  with 
he    -aid :     "Here    is   an<  >ther      .  .'.. 
greatest  of  all  and  the 
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It  is  stinginess."  When  going  after  this 
evil  rough  shod  all  calmed  down.  No 
shouts  of  Amen.  Down  went  the  heads 
lower  and  lower  when  all  at  once  he  ex- 
claimed, "Brethren,  what's  the  matter? 
Why  don't  you  shout,  Amen  ?  When  I 
preached  about  pride  you  shouted  Amen 
as  if  your  throats  would  split,  but  now 
when  I  preach  about  stinginess,  the  ugli- 
est of  all  evils,  you  hang  your  heads  and 
pinch  your  lips  so  closely  together  that  a 
man  could  not  drive  a  hog  bristle  through 
with  a  sledge  hammer.  Are  you  stingy? 
If  so,  pray  to  get  delivered  from  it !" 

At  another  place  a  set  of  rowdies  came 
to  disturb  the  meeting  and  commenced  to 
talk  aloud  while  he  was  preaching ;  ht 
gave  them  a  severe  "lecture,"  as  he  called 
it,  and  said,  "Listen  now  you  fellows 
back  there ;  you  are  all  dogs,  every  part 
of  you  except  the  skin,  you  must  keep 
quiet,  or  I  will  come  down  and  throw  you 
out  of  doors,  that  you  break  your  necks. 
I  can  lick  a  half  dozen  such  Gadarenes 
and  stuck  up  chaps  as  you  are  before 
breakfast.  Do  you  hear?  Dissinger  is 
my  name.  There  are  some  orderly  people 
here  who  have  come  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.  Such  I  would  advise  to  secure 
their  hog  stables  ;  for  if  the  devils  ever 
should  leave  those  Gadarenes  and  enter 
their  hogs  it  would  be  certain  death  to 
every  one  of  them." 

At  one  time  Bro.  Dissinger  listened  to 
a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  a  graceless 
minister,  on  the  text:  "Because  I  live  ye 
shall  live  also,"  but  the  preacher  spent 
most  of  the  time  in  making  a  bitter  and 
venomous  attack  on  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation and  its  method  of  working, 
charging  its  members  with  all  manner  of 
excesses,  warning  his  people  against  se- 
duction and  fanaticism.  Our  Mose  was 
very  much  incensed  and  announced  that 
next  Sunday  he  would  preach  from  that 
text  so  that  justice  might  be  done  to  it. 
This  became  known  and  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  came  many  more  people  had 
assembled  than  the  church  could  hold. 
He  preached  an  incomparable  sermon  of 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner  and  style  and  cited  more 
than  eighty  passages  of  scripture  to  prove 
his  assertions.    At  the  opening  of  this  re- 


markable sermon  he  said :  "Now  I  am 
going  to  preach  on  the  text  which  that 
priest  oi  Baal  has  chewed  up  so  badly. 
God  in  heaven  knows  how  much  pity  I 
had  felt  for  this  text.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  exactly  as  if  you  had  thrown  a  bag 
full  of  oat-  before  a  hog  and  left  the  bag 
tied  up.  The  hog  will  sniff  about  it  and 
smell  there  is  something  in  it,  but  it  can- 
not get  at  it.  Ju.^t  so  that  godless  priest 
went  around  this  text,  smelling  that  there 
is  something  in  it.  He  sniffed  it  over 
and  'chewed  it  all  up  and  yet  failed  to  find 
the  grain.  But  this  day  justice  shall  be 
done  to  this  text.  God's  eternal  truth 
contained  in  this  important  text  shall  now 
be  preached." 

Our  Mose  holding  a  protracted  meet- 
ing at  Emaus.  Lehigh  circuit,  a  young 
man  came  to  the  altar  to  pray  for  the 
grace  of  God  and  forgiveness  of  ^ins. 
He  encountered  strong  opposition  and 
persecution,  especially  from  his  ungodly 
friends.  One  evening  Mose  spoke  on 
this  circumstance  as  follows: 

"Here  in  Emaus  is  a  particular  kind  of 
devils ;  such  devils  as  are  found  here  I 
have  not  met  in  all  my  life.  Here,  if  a 
man  seeks  to  be  converted,  the  Devil  cer- 
tainly will  set  a  half  dozen  dogs  on  him, 
to  drive  him  off.  Up  there  in  yonder 
rumholc  they  can  lounge  about  and  go  on 
drinking  day  and  night,  and  he  don't 
care;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  be  con- 
verted, you  can  see  him  run  about  town, 
carrying  a  cane  and  wearing  gloves,  and 
almost  wearing  oft  his  legs  to  the  knees, 
trying  to  lead  that  soul  away.  It  comes 
to  pass  as  Luther  says :  When  a  herd  of 
swine  is  eating  in  the  stable,  and  you  take 
one  out  and  cut  its  throat,  the  rest  will 
eat  on  and  not  even  look  around  to  see 
the  fate  of  the  one  that  is  being  killed  S  ) 
it  is  here  :  they  drink  on  and  don't  look 
around  until  they  are  down  in  hell.  This 
is  the  truth,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth,  though  the  Devil  should  come 
walking  on  stilts  as  high  as  a  three  story 
house." 

Iii  preaching  of  the  marvelous  power 
of  God's  grace  to  save  even  the  most  de- 
graded sinners  and  restore  them  I 
and   respectability  1   will  here  recite  one 
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example  of  many  on  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness : 

"Just  took  at  the  drunkards.  These 
the  Devil  has  ruined  so  fearfully  that  one 
might  think  they  could  not  he  restored. 
Many  of  them  have  not  only  drunken 
away  all  human  sense  of  honor,  but  have 
also  guzzled  away  their  understanding. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  of  a  real  man 
left  of  them.  The  devil  has  made  them 
his  shoe-cleaning  rags  and  made  them 
crazy  and  mad.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
most drunken  away  soul  and  body  and 
will  drink  on  until  Satan  drags  them 
down  to  the  bottomless  pit  whither  all 
drunkards  go.  Now  just  take  a  good 
lock  at  them  as  they  come  out  of  the 
saloons.  They  have  noses  like  red  pep- 
pers, ears  like  doughnuts,  bellies  like 
barrels,  and  make  faces  like  foxes  eat- 
/ng  wasps  or  like  cats  when  it  thunders, 
but  in  spite- of  it  all  they  go  on  drinking, 
and  jump  for  the  rum  bottle  like  bull- 
frogs at  red  rags.'  If  we  did  not  know 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  received  such  de- 
graded subjects  and  made  honorable  men 
of  them  we  could  not  hope  that  such 
drunken  rumrats  could  ever  be  delivered 
from  the  demon  of  drink.  But.  Jesus 
Christ  has  obtained  grace  for  all  sinners 
and  even  those  who  are  most  deeply 
sunken  in  the  mire  are  not  excluded.  By 
the  power  of  God's  grace  the  most 
wretched  drunkard  can  be  saved  and 
embued  with  power  that  he  could  swim  in 
a  stream  of  rum  reaching  to  his  mouth 
without  any  desire  to  drink  of  it." 

In  one  of  his  sermons  he  compared  the 
Gospel  to  a  battery  as  follows :  "When 
the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  by  converted 
and  Spirit-filled  ministers  it  is  just  like  a 
battery  by  which  fortifications  are  shot 
down.  With  this  battery  we  can  batter  in 
the  gable  end  of  hell  so  that  all  the  dark 
spirits  of  the  lower  regions  tremble  for 
fear  and  terror,  and  the  hairs  of  old 
Lucifer  himself  stand  on  end.  But  it 
must  be  preached  by  men  whom  God  has 
called  and  equipped  with  the  power  and 
unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  men  who  are 
not  afraid  to  preach  the  pure  truth,  that 
sinners  may  be  converted  to  God  and 
God's  kingdom  be  extended;  that  devils 
may   be    driven    out   and   their   kingdom 


destroyed.   Men  of  tins  sort  are  our  good 
Lord's  sharpshooters. 

"But  there  are  such  bandbox  boys  with 
honey  tongues,  and  kid  gloves  on  their 
hands  and  silken  stove-pipe  hats  on  their 
swelled  heads,  and  whose  lips  are  basted 
with  silk  velvet,  who  know  nothing  of 
conversion,  who  come  with  paper  guns 
and  paper  bullets  brought  out  of  school, 
who  think  they  too  could  fire  on  the  de- 
vil  and  do  great  deeds.  When  they  have 
fired  oft  their  paper  battery  a  few  times 
they  imagine  they  have  shot  the  devil 
dead,  when  they  have  not  even  touch) 
hair  on  his  back,  or  on  his  tail.  Shooting 
like  this  is  fun  for  the  devil  and  where 
such  shooting  is  done,  he  will  lay  him- 
self down  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  and  go 
to  sleep  and  snore,  but  as  soon  as  the 
rifle  guns  thunder  the  eternal  truth  of 
God  like  fiery  balls  into  the  filthy,  sinful 
camp  of  Satan,  his  sleep  is  at  an  end,  and 
like  an  insane  one  almost  runs  his  legs  off 
to  save  his  tattered  reign." 

Once,  as  he  was  sharply  denounci  - 
the  lifeless  formalities  oi  the  churcl 
two  men  arose  and  went  out.  Moses 
called  after  them:  "I  have  seen  dogs  be- 
fore this,  who  were  lying  around  the 
stove,  jump  up  and  run  out.  when  boil- 
ing water  wa^  squirted  on  them." 

We  do  not  hold  these  things  up   for 
imitation,    nor    can    they    be    imitated. 
They  are  more  or  less  of  questions 
propriety.    We  would  be  far  from  saving 
to  any  other,  "Go  thou  and  do  likewise.*' 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Brotl    r 
Dissinger  was  a  peculiar  man.  endowed 
with    singular    powers    and    he    felt    at 
liberty  to  use  them.     He  was  himself      - 
ways  and  everywhere,  and  he  never  lost 
his  individuality — as  one  oi  the  most  hu- 
morous,   witty,    earnest    and    success 
preachers  oi  his  day.     I  frequently  heard 
him  say.  "I  cannot  preach  like  my  breth- 
ren.    When   a  carpenter  I   used  to  hew- 
close  to  the  line  and  so  I  must  d 
preaching   whatever    knots    there    are    in 
the  way.     I  once  tried  to  preach  like  my 
brethren,  but  my  experience  was  that  of 
little  David   when  he  thought   he   would 
have  to  fight  the  big-mouthed  bias] 
in  Saul's  armor.     He  soon  found  01 
he  were  to  fight  in  Saul's  armor,  in- 
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of  slaying  the  giant,  he  would  cut  off  his 
own  head.  But  with  the  weapon  to 
which  he  was  adapted  he  knocked  in  the 
gable-end  of  the  big  sinner.  Only  with 
the  weapons  the  Lord  has  given  me  can 
I  whip  the  devil,  even  if  he  does  come 
upon  me  on  stilts  as  high  as  a  three-story 
house." 

Brother  Dissinger,  after  having  served 
Dii  circuits  and  stations  in  the  East  Penn- 


sylvania Conference  for  twenty-live 
years,  where  he  had  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  revivals,  and  turned  many  un- 
to righteousness,  moved  with  his  famih 
to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1879.  After 
three  years  of  very  successful  servio 
the  Kansas  Conference  the  Father  called 
him  from  labor  to  reward  at  Eudora. 
Kansas.  Rest  in  peace,  my  dear  broil 
we  diall  meet  in  heaven. 


Lutheran  At    the    last    meeting 

"Church   Organ"      of  the  General  Synod 
of        the        Lutheran 
Church  at  Washington,  D.  C,   the   fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : 

"That  a  committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed *  *  to  establish  a  weekly 
official  General  Synod  organ  to  take  the 
place  of  others  *  *  said  commitee  to 
confer  first  with  the  authorities  publish- 
ing 'Lutheran  Church  World;  the 
'Lutheran  Observer'  and  'The  Lutheran 
World'  if  possible  to  amalgamate  them 
into  said  weekly."     *     :::     * 

In  view  of  communications  and  as- 
surances of  devotion  and  loyalty  received 
the  directors  of  the  "Lutheran  Observer 
Association"  at  a  meeting  held  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  19 12,  took  the  following  action ;  * 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  an 
'Official  Organ''  be  notified  that  we  de- 
cline to  sell  the  'Lutheran  Observer' 
and  that  all  negotiations  looking  to  that 
end  are  hereby  terminated. 

"Resolved,  Also  that  in  view  oi  the 
manifest  anxiety  of  the  constituency  of 
the  Lutheran  Observer  regarding'  the 
matter,  this  action  be  promptly  pub- 
lished to  the  Church." 

The  membership  of  this  branch  oi  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States 
are  not  ready  to  welcome  an  "official 
organ,"  judging  by  this  action,  which 
will  have  far-reaching  influences. 

"Civilization  has  not  outgrown  its  ten- 
dency toward  the  taking  of  human  life. 


Tragedy  in  every  form  appeals  to  hu- 
man-kind. Punishment  of  like  treatment 
will  not  eradicate  this  condition  when  it 
exists  in  society.  Murder  will  disappear 
when  the  race  is  ready  for  it.  We  are 
gradually  growing  better  along  all  lines. 
If  there  is  sufficient  horror  for  tragedy 
it  will  be  obliterated  from  the  page-  >f 
our  history." 

He  graphically  described  a  number 
trials  for  murder,  where  either  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  leading  up  t<  • 
the  crime,  or  the  nature  of  the  commis- 
sion made  it  exceeding!)'  hard,  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  punishment  to  be  mete'. 
out.  He  explained  his  failure  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Kate  Ed- 
wards, convicted  with  a  negro  of  the 
murder  oi  her  husband  in  Berks  County. 
The  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  negro  going; 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  final  re- 
turn to  the  original  jurisdiction,  with  a 
reversal  of  decision  and  freedom  for  the 
man.  led  him,  lie  said,  to  refrain  from 
signing  a  death  warrant  for  the  Other 
prisoner,  when  .both,  in  his  opinion,  were 
equally  guilty. 

Some  refusals  of  commutation  of  sen- 
tences as  Governor  were  revived  and  ex- 
plained. The  method  oi  securing  con- 
fessions by  one  detective,  with  promises 
oi  immunity,  which  information  is  hand- 
ed over  to  another  individual  who  make- 
no  promises  and  presents  die  confessi 
to  court,  said  Mr.  Pennypacker,  made 
his  "blood  run  cold."  Old  Penn  IT: 
Rci'iczc. 


German  Activities 


It  is  customary  to  speak  oi  the  Germ 

ground  for  this  it  must  not  be  overlooked 

knack  of  "getting  there".     This  is  illustra 

mercial  lines  at  present.     It  has  of  late  be 

tion  at  the  hands  of  newspapers  and  mag 

extracts  are  given  herewith  from  the  folio 

''Germany's    Industrial    Transformat 

"The  Passing  of  the  Unskilled  in  Ger 

"German  Foreign  Trade,"  by  James 

"The  Germany  of  To-day,"  by  Hugo 

Review.'' 

America's  sons  and  daughters  of  Ger 
migration)  must  feel  proud  of  the  record 
Fatherland  as  the  world's  schoolmaster — 


ans  as   slow.     While   there  may  be   g 

that  they  are   forging  ahead  and  have   at 
ted  by   what   Germany   is   doing   in   com 
en  receiving  an  unusual  amount  of  atten- 
azines.     Of  the  articles  recently  published 
wing  which  appeared  in  February, 
ion"  by  Pilgrim,  in  The  Lutheran. 
many,"  by  Elmer  Roberts  in  Scribners. 
Davenport  W'helpley  in   the  Century. 
Miinsterberg   in   "The   North   American 

man  lineage   (whether  of  recent  or  earlj 
here   given   and    may   well   point    to    the 
even  in  commercial  activities. 


GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSFORMATION 


Germany  has  a  territory  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and  yet 
nourishes  a  population  of  over  sixty 
millions.  It  already  has  about  twenty 
cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
200,000  each.  All  of  them  are  veritable 
industrial  beehives  and  make  Germany 
the  greatest  workshop  in  the  world. 
Right  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the 
great  problem  that  confronted  its  states- 
men was  how  to  prevent  its  people  from 
emigrating  to  other  countries ;  fur  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  had  docked  to 
North  America  in  one  year.  "Become  a 
nation  of  first-class  producers  and  cap- 
ture the  trade  of  the  world,"  was  its 
answer.  "Let  the  English  be  a  race  of 
shop-keepers ;  we  Germans  will  provide 
the  goods."  That  explains  why  the 
French  and  the  English  woke  up  one 
morning  and  saw  vessels  laden  with 
goods  bearing  the  ominous- label,  "Made 
in  Germany."  That  is  why  France, 
which  twelve  years  ago  made  more  loco- 
motives than  Germany,  now  sees  a  single 
German  firm  turn  ottt  more  than  all  the 
firms  of  France  put  together.  That  is 
why  the  English  have  ceased  to  sell  their 
chemicals  in  Germany  and  now  find  the 
German   chemicals   everywhere   at   their 


doors.     That  is  why  Germany's   foreign 

trade    within    the   past    thirty   years   has 
grown    from   81,430,000,000.    to  $3,960, 
000,000.  while  that  oi  the  United  Stal 
has    advanced    from    $1,600,000,000.    I 


only 


^00,000,000,   and   that   of   Great 


Britain  from  $3,500,000,000,  :o  only  $5.- 
550,000,000.  That  is  why  the  English, 
people  fear  German  territorial  expansion 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  Fatherland 
German}-  needs  more  territory  badly  ;  but 
she  cares  more  for  an  open  market  for 
her  goods  than  she  does  for  colonies  that 
are  less  easily  governed  than  traded  with. 
The  reason  why  work  is  honored  in 
Germany  is  because  the  royal  household 
honors  it.  It  is  the  law  in  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family  that  each  member 
learn  a  handicraft.  The  Fmperor  is  an 
expert  bookbinder  and  a  skilled  engineer. 
He  is  perfectly  at  heme  on  a  man-of-war 
and  knows  its  machinery  in  all  i: - 
The  Crown  Prince  is  a  turner;  another 
son  is  a  blacksmith:  a  third  is  a  worker 
in  brass.  The  Empress  and  her  daughter 
could  give  most  women  learns  in  s<.  . 
and  cooking,  and  make  them  feci 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance  of  t:\  >< 

What  characterizes  the  Empcr  r's 
tivity  in  the  industrial  field  is  his       - 
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to  the  laboring  man.  He  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  prevent  the  workingman  from 
being  "squeezed  like  an  orange"  by  the 
corporations,  as  lie  puts  it,  "and  then 
thrown  away."  Whatever  we  Americans 
may  think  of  government  control  of  the 
public  utilities,  in  Germany  it  is  working 
wonders.  Old  age  pensions  and  indus- 
trial insurance,  and  other  benevolent  pro- 
visions for  the  workingman  have  demon- 
strated the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  Ger- 
man statesmanship  as  fully  as  Bis- 
marck's activities  in  the  held  of  diplo- 
macy. It  may  be  true  as  the  Outlook 
says,  that  the  American  ideal  conceives 
of  the  State  as  existing  for  the  individual 
while  the  German  ideal  conceives  of  the 
individual  as  existing  for  the  State;  but 
it  is  in  reality  only  a  half  truth.  The 
other  half  that  belongs  to  it  is,  that  the 
individual  gives  his  devotion  to  the  State 


in  order  that  the  State  may  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  no*  great  country  on 
earth  where  the  good  of  the  whole  is 
made  so  serviceable  to  the  good  of  all  its 
parts  as  in  Germany,  and  alongside  of 
German  patriotism  toward  the  State 
must  be  placed  the  State's  devotion  to  her 
people.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
State  paternalism,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  Germany  is  a  real  Fatherland  to  its 
people,  and  that  is  why  the  Government 
looks  to  the  interest  of  its  laboring  classes 
so  well.  Nowhere  has  technical  edu- 
cation been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor  as  in  Germany,  nor  has  it  any- 
where d>e  attained  to  such  perfection. 
These  technical  schools  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  industrial  concerns,  and 
nearly  all  graduates  from  the  schools  find 
employment  so  soon  as  they  have  finished 
their  course. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE   UNSKILLED  IN  GERMANY 


The  industrial  spirit  of  the  German 
people  seeks  to  prepare  the  growing 
generation  for  achievements  in  produc- 
tion as  imposing  in  contrast  with  the 
present  as  the  work  of  to-day  compares 
with  that  of  the  eighties.  Faith  in  work, 
the  resultant  of  things  done,  drives  for- 
ward in  a  many-sided  preparation  for 
greater  things  to  be  done.  The  German, 
with  a  past  of  extraordinary  hardship 
and  suffering,  in  a  land  poor  rather  than 
rich  in  natural  resources,  has  by  thought 
and  contrivance,  by  sea  transport  and  ex- 
change, availed  himself  of  the  resources 
of  other  people.  Compulsory  sanitary 
living  and  other  legislation  requiring  a 
minimum  of  social  well-being  have 
lengthened  the  average  life  and  increased 
the  height  and  bodily  frame  _  of  both 
sexes.  The  German  mind  has  now  a 
stronger  physical  instrument  with  which 
to  work  than  the  generation  that  fought 
with  France.  The  training  of  that  in- 
strument is  expressed  intensely  in  re- 
lation to  skilled  production  by  the  work 
of  the  continuation  and  trade-schools. 

The  explanation  the  German  generally 
gives  of  the  sudden  and  immense  indus- 


trial expansion  beginning  in  the  seventies 
is  the  compulsory  elementary  education 
of  the  whole  people. 

The  endeavor  of  this  writing  is  only  to 
indicate  one  of  the  figures  running 
through  the  loom — the  making  of  the 
labor  unit  more  efficient  by  special  train- 
ing in  his  youth. 

The  son  of  a  day-laborer,  who.  within 
the  view  of  the  national  policy,  should  be 
more  useful  to  himself  and  the  common- 
wealth than  his  father,  is  the  subject  of 
careful  expert  observation.  His  teachers, 
the  school  physician,  and  the  parents  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  handicraft  to 
which  the  boy  is  adapted. 

Within  the  view  oi  the  school  medical 
counselor,  the  boy  must  be  saved  from 
entering  upon  a  trade  in  which  he  will 
always  he  at  a  disadvantage  physically, 
and  his  whole  life  be  a  struggle  on  un- 
equal terms  with  those  better  qualine 
deal  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  that 
trade. 

The  teachers  undertake  to  measure  the 
mental  capacities  oi  the  boy.  If  he  is 
generally  a  dull  pupil,  he  will  be  indexed 
as  being  better  adapted  to  a  trade  not  far 
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removed  from  unskilled  labor.  The 
bright  pupil,  especially  if  he  should  show 
manual  delicacy  in  the  systematic  tests 
to  which  he  is  subjected  toward  the  end 
of  his  school  period,  would  have  a  choice 
of  some  fine  handicraft,  such  as  that  of 
instrument-making,  engraving,  or  jewel- 
setting. 

Painstaking  effort  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  boy's  inclination,  so  that  the 
great -mis  fortune  may  not  happen  to  him 
of  being  deprived  of  the  joy  of  work,  of 
the  satisfaction  in  the  thing  done. 

The  teacher  tries  to  impress  on  the 
youthful  mind  the  worth  of  labor,  how 
labor  will  win  all  things,  the  pleasure  in 
making,  producing,  creating  may  be  one 
of  the  truest  joys  of  life,  that  in  it  may 
be  found  for  most  persons  the  service  of 
Heaven,  the  country,  the  community,  and 
one's  self. 

It  has  long  been  a  house  law  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  that  each  should  learn  a 
handicraft.  The  prince,  it  is  considered, 
is  only  in  this  way  able  to  understand  the 
qualities  in  a  subject  that  make  him  a 
good  artisan.  The  prince  also  gains  that 
feeling  of  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
that  comes  from  skilled  handwork.  .  The 
Emperor  is  a  bookbinder.  Among  the 
Emperor's  fine  collection  of  bindings  are 
specimens  of  American  Work,  chiefly 
from  Philadelphia.  He  probably  ap- 
preciates no  product  of  American  indus- 
trial art  so  highly  as  that  of  the  book- 
binder. The  Crown  Prince  is  a  turner, 
another  of  the  Emperor's  sons  is  a  black- 
smith, the  third  a  brass-worker.  The 
teacher  who  seeks  an  illustration  for 
competence  in  any  trade  can  usually  find 
a  royal  example,  either  present  or  past. 
The  Empress  and  her  daughter  Victoria 
are  excellent  sewing  women,  and  have 
gone  through  courses  in  cooking. 

By  co-operation  among  the  German 
states  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  and 
demand    in    individual    callings    will    be 


understood  so  completely  that  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  adjustment  will  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  in  all  trades.  The  design  is  to 
replace  the  haphazard  distribution  of 
workers  by  a  balanced  system.  The  boy, 
who  can  know  nothing  accurately  about 
the  position  of  the  labor  market,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  operation  of  international 
causes,  will  be  spared  the  tragedy  of 
going  into  a  dying  trade.  The  effort  will 
be  to  place  him  in  a  trade  in  which  he 
will  have  an  equal  chance  with  others  to 
obtain  employment  and  keep  it. 

The  German  governmental  theory  of 
the  collective  responsibility  of  society  to 
the  individual,  and  of  exacting  from  the 
individual  proportionate  service  to  the 
whole  works  out  in  industrial  education, 
as  we  have  indicated,  in  two  principles  of 
action,  intelligent  persuasion  and  com- 
pulsion. One  is  intended  to  be  the  com- 
plement of  the  other.  Compulsion  is 
congenial  to  the  German.  The  discipline 
of  the  heme  and  the  elementary  school  is 
naturally  extended  to  the  workshop. 

While  the  ministries  of  education  and 
of  commerce  and  industry  seek  to  stimu- 
late the  children  of  those  on  the  lowest 
levels  to  become  skilled  workers,  the 
effort  is  also  made  to  prevent  too  many 
from  going  into  the  higher  technical 
fields,  because  Germany  cannot  give  op- 
portunities to  the  thousands  graduating 
yearly  from  the  technical  universities. 
The  surplus  scientific  proletariat  is 
obliged  to  find  employment  in  other  coun- 
tries, England.  Erance,  the  United  States, 
in  competition  with  Germany. 

The  processes  at  work  tend  to  convert 
the  whole  population  into  the  uses  of 
tools  and  machinery.  The  theory  of 
those  directing  the  artisan  training  is  that 
the  time  is  not  far  removed  when  al! 
common  labor  will  be  done  by  the  ma- 
chine user  who  will  bring  to  his  work 
knowledge  and  zest. 


GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 


In  one  of  the  rooms  of  that  apparently  Berlin,  there  sits  for  long  h^urs  of  the 
endless  suite  occupied  by  the  German  day,  and  ofttimes  far  into  the  night,  a 
Foreign  Office  in  the  YVilhelm-Strasse  in     man   who  is  known  as  the  head  of  the 
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commercial  section.  He  may  be  wise,  old, 
and  tried  in  affairs  of  state,  and  smilingly 
cynical  as  to  the  satisfactory* outcome  of 
pourparlers,  or  he  may  be  the  acting 
chief,  a  younger  man,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
optimism,  and  aggression  in  the  cause  of 
German's  foreign  trade.  One  or  the 
other  is  always  there,  however,  and  at  his 
call  are  scores  of  men  in  other  rooms, 
experts  in  this  or  that  branch  of  trade, 
tariffs,  or  commercial  and  industrial  af- 
fairs of  other  nations.  To  him  come  all 
the  reports,  and  from  his  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  mind  emanate  the  plans  of 
campaigns,  the  ultimatums,  the  mini- 
mums,  and  maximums  of  the  give-and- 
take  game  of  commercial  diplomacy. 

He  in  turn  is  the  right  hand  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  who,  while  he  talks 
world  politics  and  deals  in  general  prin- 
ciples, is  guided  by  the  knowledge  of 
practical  effects  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
mercial section  of  his  department.  It  is 
to-day  the  most  important  division  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  and  while  the 
young  aristocrat  billeted  to  an  embassy 
secretaryship  may  yawn  in  private  over 
the  dullness  thereof,  he  treats  its  wishes 
and  commands  with  respectful  attention. 
Now  and  again  the  Emperor  chooses 
some  man  for  an  important  diplomatic 
post  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

To  this  division  come  reports  from  all 
over  the  world  made  by  ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls,  and  commercial 
agents.  Here  also  are  considered  the 
many  recommendations  from  chambers 
of  commerce,  requesting  this  or  that 
action,  or  .making  protest  against  this  or 
that  alleged  discrimination  against  Ger- 
man trade  in  foreign  lands,  or  perhaps 
even  tendering  much  valued  advice  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  matters  of  diplomacy. 
In  return,  the  Foreign  Office  sends  to 
every  chamber  oi  commerce 'such  in- 
formation of  value  that  it  may  receive,  or 
to  every  manufacturer  that  which  may 
help  or  warn. 

Business  interests  predominate  in  Ger- 
man life  and  politics,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  Germany  as  the  'mailed  fist" 
seeking  to  wrest  territory  by  armed  force 
is  far  from  the  truth.     Neither  the  Ger- 


man Emperor  nor  his  advisers  desire 
war,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
German  people  abhor  it. 

There  is  no  fear  oi  Germany  seeking 

territory  for  her  tlag  by  force  of  arm 
even  with  the  consuming  ambitions  of  a 
majority  of  her  people  for  new  com- 
mercial business.  She  may  attempt  I 
get  it  by  treaty-trading,  as  in  the  case 
of  West  Africa,  but  her  people  have  been, 
and  are,  content  to  do  business  under  any 
ilag  that  gives  them  protection  and  profit. 

As  a  rule,  Germans  are  not  success fn 
colonists.  They  seem  to  lack  that  talent 
for  administering  the  affairs  of  other 
peoples  possessed  in  so  marked  a  degree 
by  the  English,  and  they  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  life  of  any  other  national- 
ity with  which  they  are  thrown.  While 
the  insularity  of  the  Englishman  defies 
environment,  the  adaptability  of  the 
German  renders  him  a  tractable,  law- 
abiding,  and  temperate  citizen  anywhere. 
He  has  an  inherent  respect  for  law,  order, 
and  authority. 

The  entire  German  nation  is  disci- 
plined to  a  degree  seen  nowhere  else,  and 
the  additional  touch  of  military  training 
adds  to  the  result  amazingly.  The  cap- 
tain oi  industry  counts  upon  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  men  as  would  the  general  of 
an  army.  If  that  army  revolts,  it  is  in 
the  belief  that  the  command  of  the  rcv<  - 
lutionary  leader  is  superior,  and  the 
obedience  is  as  complete, 

"What-  they  want" — that  expresses 
the  secret  of  German  trade  exactly.  The 
German  foreign  trader  gives  his  custo- 
mers what  they  want,  and  he  gets  the 
trade,  if  he  can  make  the  price  and  if  he 
can't,  there  is  not  much  use  of  any  other 
trader  trying.  The  German  trader 
not  lose  if  he  can  help  it  ;  he  prefers  to  do 
no  business  at  all ;  but  he  will  rest  con- 
tent with  a  margin  of  profit  which  the 
American  and  even  the  Englishman 
would  say  was  "not  worth  while." 

"Trading  made  easy,"  is  the  motto  of 
the  German  Government,  and  it  is  being 
lived  up  to  wherever  possible.  It  might 
a'so  read,  "Competition  made  easy/1  for 
that  is  what  it  means  in  the  :  the 

world. 

VVaitine   in   the   harbors   of   the   west 
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coast  lie  fleets  of  German  steamers  sail- 
ing to  almost  every  known  part  of  the 
world,  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
forces  on  land  in  order  that  German 
traffic  may  be  successful.  No  govern- 
ment subsidies  are  paid  to  them:  their 
advantage  lie;  -in  the  friendly  purpose  of 
the  Government  that  all  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  shall  work  to  the  end  that 
all  money  paid  for  production  and  trans- 
portation shall  go  to  German  enterprise, 
and  that  the  foreigner  shall  return  this 
to  the  shipper,  plus  his  margin  of  profit. 

A  thousand  instances  could  be  given  of 
the  growth  of  individual  German  indus- 
try. Many  of  them  are  used  daily  in  the 
press  and  on  the  rostrum  to  illustrate 
German  prosperity,  that  other  peoples 
may  take  note  and  warning.  Twelve 
years  ago  France  produced  more  loco- 
motives than  Germany  :  to-day  a  single 
German  firm  produce-  more  locomotives 
than  the  whole  of  France.  Men  who  for- 
merly traveled  in  Germany  selling  Eng- 
lish chemicals  now  travel  in  England 
selling'  the  German  products.  The  part 
that  science  has  played  in  all  these  mat- 
ters is  well  known.  Technical  schools 
and  industrial  concerns  work  in  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  sales  made  to  the  United  States  by 
Germany  are  far  more  valuable  to  her 
peoplc  than  the  American  sales  to  Ger- 
many are  to  Americans.  The  German 
exports  represent  a  great  proportion  of 
labor,  while  a  lamentable  proportion  of 
American  exports  represent  raw  material 
already  high-priced  enough  at  home. 

Only  one  country.  Great  Britain,  is  a 
greater  factor  in  international  trade  than 
Germany,  and  by  perceptible  percentages 
Germany  is  gaining  on  her  rival,  having 
already  reached  a  point  where  statisti- 
cians can  estimate  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy, barring  disaster,  the  year  soon  to 
come  when  Germany  will  outstrip  her 
neighbor  not  only  in  catering  to  the 
wants  of  peoples  foreign  to  her  own,  but 
also  in  her  absorption  of  the  products  oi 
other  lands. 

When  the  German  Emperor  said  he 
was  going  to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent 
the  German  workman  from  being 
squeezed  like  an  orange  for  the  benefit  of 


employers,  and  then  thrown  away,  he  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  the  German  people 
toward  themselves  as  shown  in  public 
opinion  and  legislation.  Theorists  may 
argue  pro  and  con,  great  array-  of  figures 
can  be  produced  to  prove  the  alleged  fal- 
lacies of  the  German  fiscal  policy,  old-age 
pensions,  industrial  insurance,  state  con- 
trol of  public  utilities,  the  danger  of 
banks  participating  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, the  evils  of  conscription  and  a  vast 
standing  army,  and  the  alleged  futility  of 
agricultural  co-operation,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  exploitation  of  these  poli- 
cies lias  produced  results  viewed  by  the 
people  of  all  nations  with  interest  and 
wonder,  and  in  some  cases  with  serious 
alarm  for  their  own  prestige. 

Germany  is  a  nation  of  pure  blood ;  the 
percentage  Cn  foreign-born  citizens  is 
negligible,  and  racial  characteristics  of 
mind  and  body  are  pronounced  and  un- 
mistakable. The  southern  German  may 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  Berliner,  but 
they  are  of  the  same  race,  and  when  they 
venture  abroad  there  is  little  difference  in 
their  make-up  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner 
or  in  his  impressions  of  their  character. 
They  are  as  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  their  nation  is  isolated  from 
other  nations  in  purpose,  method,  and 
accomplishment.  There  is  nothing  "com- 
fortable" to  other  peoples  in  the  way  the 
German  does  business  politically  or  com- 
mercially, and  in  Germany  nowadays  the 
terms  are  synonymous.  He  takes  thing- 
hard,  and  with  the  be>t  of  intentions  d 
them  almost  rudely.  His  diplomacy  and 
his  commerce  are  aggressive,  jealous, 
tenacious,  and  disturbing. 

So  far  the  growth  of  German  industry 
has  prevented  no  other  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  France,  from  mak- 
ing a  satisfactory  progress  all  her  own. 
The  absorptive  power  of  mankind  in  g 
eral  tor  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of 
handiwork  has  increased  enormously  with 
each  passing  decade.  Germany  has 
secured  for  herself  each  year  an  increas- 
ing share  of  this  new  business,  and  this  in 
itself  is  sufficient  to  account  for  her  pros- 
perity. In  the  end.  however,  each  nation 
will  have  to  struggle  with  tin  others  to 
even  a  fiercer  decree  than  now  to  ma 
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tain  her  home  industries  through  foreign 
trade,  for  the  consuming  power  will  not 
keep  pace  with  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial ambition  and  effort. 

Then  will  come  the  strain  upon  the 
foundation  of  things.  The  effect  of  this 
Strain  is  already  apparent  in  England, 
financially  the  strongest  and  economically 
the  weakest  in  this  battle  of  the  giants. 
France  has  already  dropped  out  of  the 
race,  hopelessly  distanced  The  United 
States  is  smilingly  confident  as  she 
glances  proudly  across  her  thousands  of 
miles  of  productive  territory,  as  might  a 
general  expecting  siege  who  rests  com- 
placent in  the  knowledge  of  well-hlled 
stores  and  a  self-contained  garrison.  To 
the  east  the  Russian  bear  stirs  uneasily 
in  his  quarters,  dimly  aware  of  the  tre- 


mendous part  he  is  to  play  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  world.  And  what  in 
conclusion  shall  we  say  of  Germany? 
Surrounded  by  her  enemies — her  frontier 
guarded  by  half  a  million  men  under 
arms  ;  her  navy  in  constant  fighting  trim  ; 
her  Emperor  and  his  counselors  scanning 
the  far  horizon  for  new  openings  for 
German  trade  and  influence;  her  trav- 
elers touring  the  world  for  new  custom- 
ers and  for  old  customers  of  others 
made  into  new  for  themi ;  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  every  governmental, 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial 
power  at  home  aiding  and  abetting  those 
who  stand  on  the  frontier  and  beyond — 
with  Germany  lies  the  advantage  of  the 
moment  in  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of 
the  world. 


THE  GERMANY  OF  TODAY 


The  difference  between  the  true  pic- 
ture and  the  caricature  by  the  popular 
fancy  seems  in  no  case  more  astonishing 
than  in  that  of  Germany.  The  millions 
of  German- Americans  and  the  number- 
less family  ties  between  America  and 
the  fatherland  have  not  corrected  the 
distorted  views.  Much  of  this  preju- 
dice against  the  Germans  has  come  over 
from  European  sources ;  the  continental 
cablegrams  have  usually  gone  through 
London,  and  there  have  been  retouched 
by  the  professional  spirit  of  anti-Ger- 
manism. Hence  the  Germans  have  too 
often  been  drawn  .as  boisterous  ruffians 
who  were  seeking  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Some  still  imagine  Ger- 
many as  a  kind  of  softened  Siberia  with 
no  popular  government,  no  freedom,  and 
no  human  dignity;  others  have  heard 
that  the  Germans  are  dreamers,  useless 
for  the  practical  tasks  of  life;  still  others 
associate  the  picture  of  a  German  with 
a  foaming  mug  ami,  possibly,  the  long- 
pipe;  others  with  military  drill  and  mal- 
treatment of  the  poor  soldier;  yes,  even 
when  the  better-informed  circles  are  con- 
sulted vague  prejudices  are  brought  to 
light.  German  art  is  said  to  be  formless 
and  its  literature  shapeless ;  German 
scholarship  i^  accused  of  being   narrow 


and  dry;  German  social  life  lacks 
beauty  and  elegance ;  and  German  state 
life  is  controlled  by  the  lasting  desire  to 
resist  the  movements  toward  peace. 
.  Nationalism  and  internationalism, 
hard  work  and  esthetic  enjoyment,  indi- 
vidualism and  anti-individualism,  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  materialism  an  i 
idealism,  seem  to  fill  all  modern  Ger- 
many with  an  inner  struggle  difficult  to 
understand.  Hence,  even  among  those 
who  are  willing  seriously  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  land,  not  a  few  feel  con- 
fused and  puzzled.  They  cannot  find 
out  what  modern  Germany  is  aiming  at. 
They  almost  regret  the  passing  of  the 
old  Germany  which  could  so  easily  be 
brought  to  a  simple  formula,  the  school- 
master Germany  before  the  days  of  Ger- 
man empire  and  German  industrialism.. 
But  all  these  energies,  apparently  so  o  n- 
tradictory,  may  ultimately  make  up  a 
well-organized  and  unified  national  char- 
acter. These  seeming  contradictions 
may  fundamentally  be  two  aspects 
deeper  unity,  and  he  who  examines  earn- 
estly these  great  contrasting  forces  in 
German  life  must  finally  discover  that, 
in  different  forms  and  under  somewhat 
different    cultural    conditions,    after 
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the  same  energies  are  shaping  modern 
America  too. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  modern 
German  is  thoroughly  nationalistic.  This 
has  not  always  been  so,  and  to  those  who 
know  Germany  only  through  its  classical 
literature  and  its  cosmopolitan  atmos- 
phere, the  change  often  seems  striking. 

The  German  nationalism  is  the  loyal 
belief  in  the  mission  of  the  German  spirit 
in  the  world.  As  such  it  is,  indeed,  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  cosmopoli- 
tanism which  Germany's  poets  and  think- 
ers upheld  at  a  time  of  political  weak- 
ness. 

Not  a  German  race  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated ;  but  a  nation  of  men  who  are  filled 
with  German  ideals  and  who  believe  in 
the  German  task  is  to  be  strengthened 
and  served  by  the  patriot.  This  new 
emotional  attitude  brings  a  new  life  to 
everything  in  which  German  historical 
tradition  is  living  and  a  new  joy  in  every 
advance  which  shows  a  characteristically 
German  stamp.  It  has  given  strength 
to  the  German  political  striving,  and,  al- 
though far  from  any  imperialistic  vain- 
gloriousness,  it  demands  a  strong  army 
and  navy. 

German  scholarship  seeks  the  closest 
contact  with  the  research  of  all  nations ; 
German  commerce  is  helped  by  nothing 
.more  than  by  the  readiness  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  settle  for  a  while  in  foreign 
lands,  and  just  the  newest  Germany  fur- 
nishes more  globe-trotters  than  any  other 
country. 

All  this  finds  its  background  in  a  most 
serious  love  for  international  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  German  nation.  The  out- 
siders forget  that  Germany  has  now  had 
unbroken  peace  for  over  forty  years,  and 
that  the  Emperor  who  was  denounced  as 
a  war-lord  has  been  on  the  throne  for 
more  than  two  decades  without  drawing 
the  sword.  Certainly  the  German  na- 
tion loves  its  army  and  considers  the 
years  of  military  service  as  a  fine  school- 
ing for  manhood  and  as  a  splendid  Gain- 
ing in  that  discipline  which  gives  back- 
bone to  the  whole  public  life.  Above  all. 
living  in  the  center  of  Europe,  east  and 
west  tightly  pressed  by  excitable  neigh- 
bors, it  knows  that  a  strong  army  is  the 


only  safe  insurance  against  national 
dangers  and  destruction.  But  the  same 
German  populace  which  is  proud  of  its 
army  has  the  strongest  desire  that  there 
be  no  need  of  it.^  being  led  to  the  battle- 
field. 

The  conditions,  however,  which  really 
work  toward  the  conservation  of  Euro- 
pean peace  become  more  stable  and  firm 
in  Germany  from  year  to  year.  The 
strong  new  nationalism  and  patriotism 
with  all  its  pride  in  the  German  army 
and  its  contempt  for  a  weak  cosmopoli- 
tanism is  not  at  all  in  contrast  but  ulti- 
mately in  deepest  harmony  with  this 
peace-loving  internationalism  which  ac- 
knowledges and  respects  the  character- 
istics of  every  other  nation. 

The  most  striking  change,  however, 
which  has  come  to  the  new  Germany  is 
the  unprecedented  development  of  its 
material  life,  which  seems  in  direct  con- 
trast with  Germany's  claim  for  pre- 
eminence in  idealistic  endeavors. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  new  income  is  at  once  put  into  new 
undertakings  with  all  their  risks,  and 
hence  in  both  lands  the  population  gains 
the  highest  dividends.  The  representa- 
tives of  industry  and  commerce  have 
gained  a  social  importance  in  new  Ger- 
many which  the  preceding  generation 
would  not  have  understood.  The  rapid 
spread  of  sport  and  sport  interests,  which 
presupposes  abundant  means,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  effective  vehicles 
of  the  social  changes.  Even  the  modest 
householder  who  in  previous  times  hardly 
thought  of  a  little  vacation  now  knows 
that  the  whole  family  must  go  to  a  sum- 
mer resort  for  long  weeks,  and  he  who  is 
better  off  and  who  in  earlier  times  trav- 
eled to  the  Rhine  must  now  visit  Nor- 
way and  Egypt  and  take  a  trip  to  St. 
Moritz  or  the  Riviera  in  the  middle  01 
the  winter. 

Such  a  change  is  not  to  everybody's 
liking.     Many  do  not  want  to  forget  the 
life  of  the  time  when  Germanv  was  | 
but    when    it<    philosophy   and    literature 
were    flourishing   and   the   world   looked 
on  the  Germans  as  dreamer-  and  : 
ers.      They    liked    the    queer    str 
Weimar  better  than  the  avenues  of  Her- 
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lin  West.  But  it  would  be  utterly  wrong 
io  claim  that  Germany  in  the  garments 
of  wealth  has  become 'disloyal  to  its  his- 
toric tradition. 

On  the   surface,   to   be   sure,   it   looks 
more  as  if  pleasure-seeking  were  the  cen- 
tral aim.     The  stranger  who  comes  to  a 
German   city   is   amused   and   sometimes 
even  morally  shocked  by  the  abundance 
of   dining-places    and    restaurants,    cafes 
and  beer  gardens,  which   seem  crowded 
.from    the   morning'   hours    to    the    early 
hours  of  the  next  morning.     These  Ger- 
man people  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
they  do  not  keep  meal  hours,  but  seem 
to  dally  away  their  days  in  light  talk  and 
light  beverages.     The  same  gayety  fills 
the    amusement    places    of    a    thousand 
types,  the   variety  shows   and   the   sport 
palaces,  ^  the    circuses    and    the    dancing- 
halls.     This  artificial  pleasure-seeking  of 
the  city  dwellers  is  even  outdone  by  the 
natural  enjoyments  of  the  people  in  even- 
town  and  every  hamlet.     Whatever  the 
source  of  their  merriment  may  be,  they 
seem  to  live  in  joy  and  in  fun,  taking-  life 
easily.    Yes :  there  is  no  nation  which  lias 
learned    so    well    the    one    lesson    which 
America  has  not  yet  learned,  to  gain  true 
satisfaction  from  pleasure. 

The  story  of  German's  assiduous  ef- 
forts in  the  fields  of  education  and  sci- 
ence, of  art  and  thought  has  always  been 
familfar  to  the  world.  But  the  outsiders 
know  too  little  of  the  dogged  earnestness 
with  which  the  producers  of  wealth  have 
gone  to  work  and  carried  out  their  task, 
^  Whatever  change  has  come  through 
German  energy,  and  without  fear  the 
German  nation  looks  forward  to  the  days 
when  eighty  or  a  hundred  million  will 
live  within  the  narrow  boundaries  on 
its  ungrateful  soil.  It  is  true  that  Ger- 
many has  to  import  much  of  its  food  and 
has  to  bring  from  far  distances  its  cotton 
and  silk  and  much  of  its  iron  and  cop- 
per, of  its  wool  and  its  oil.  of  its  wood 
and  its  fur,  of  its  coffee  and  its  tobacco. 
But  it  has  ample  means  to  pay  with  the 
products  of  labor  by  mind  and  body,  as 
the  agrarian  state  has  changed  into  an 
industrial  country,  which  may  import 
much  raw  material,  but  which'  can  ex- 
port the  finished   products  oi  organized 


activity.  During  the  year  1909  Ger- 
many's total  foreign  commerce  amounted 
to  16,297,000,000  marks,  while  that  of 
the  United  State.-,  expressed  in  marks, 
was  only  12,494,000.000,  that  of  France 
9, 1S7, 000,000,  of  Russia  4,654,000,000, 
and  only  Great  Britain  overtowered  by 
the  figure  of  22,322,000,000. 

The  German  shares  with  his  Ameri- 
can rival  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  often  fe- 
verish industrialization  and  which  has 
drawn  the  German  business  man  out  into 
the  world  and  has  built  up  the  German 
foreign  trade.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
German  believes  in  and  loves  an  economy 
which  does  not  allow  the  least  waste  and 
which  tries  to  make  use  of  the  smallest 
by-product,  a  trait  which  appears  to  the 
typical  Amercan  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.  The  American  would  feel 
that  such  consideration  of  the  small 
meant  smallness.  and  that  such  petty 
carefulness  would  paralyze  the  great  un- 
dertakings. In  the  German  tempera- 
ment economy  and  enterprise  are  inter- 
twined. 

But  the  economy  and  enterprise  would 
not  have  secured  the  actual  results  if  the 
German  had  not  an  inborn  delight  in 
industrious  activity.  He  loves  his  amuse- 
ments in  his  leisure  hours  and  can  be 
happy  with  most  naive  pleasures.  But 
he  knows  that  work  is  work  and  that  it 
should  be  done  with  the  best  efforts  of 
the  whole  personality.  This  instinct  is 
not  a  matter  of  chance  ;  it  is  a  product 
of  systematic  education.  It  is  a  favorite 
and  natural  dogma  oi  democracy  that 
man  as  far  as  possible  ought  to  be  free 
and  that  discipline  ought,  therefore,  t-> 
be  reduced.  This,  no  doubt,  lias  its  ad- 
vantageous sides  for  the  development  oi 
the  future  citizen  whose  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence will  be  stimulated  early  through 
an  education  which  does  not  believe  in 
anything  which  does  not  suit  the  taste 
and  liking.  But  it  also  ha-  its  grave 
dangers.  It  bring-  superficiality  into  the 
human  life;  and  America  is  beginning  to 
discover  that  a  youth  who  never  has 
learned  to  be  obedient  will  not  be  obedi- 
ent to  his  own  demand.-.  America  substi- 
tutes for  this  earlv  educational  dis 
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at  first  sport  with  its  rigid  demands,  and 
later  an  overvaluation  of  moriey,  which 
stimulates  the  working  energies  to  their 
maximum.  In  Germany  a  systematic 
education  with  sharp  training  and  hard 
discipline  early  inculcates  into  every 
mind  a  habit  of  hard  work.  This  en- 
ergy for  doing  one's  duty  in  spite  of  all 
selfish  temptations  is,  moreover,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  years  of  military 
service,  the  great  national  high  school  of 
labor  and  disciplined  effort.  Just  as  the 
social  and  hygienic  value  of  a  free  Sun- 
day can  be  considered  without  any  refer- 
ence to  religion,  the  economic  value  of 
the  obligatory  military  service  can  be 
considered  without  any  reference  to 
peace  and  war.  As  a  training  time  for 
energetic  regulated  activity  the  German 
army  iife  is  of  unsurpassed  value  to  the, 
nation. 

One  other  feature  which  has  contrib- 
uted not  the  smallest  part  to  the  success 
of  German  economic  life  is  the  product 
of  school  training,  too — namely,  the  be- 
lief in  expert  knowledge.  American  de- 
velopment for  a  long  period  pointed  in 
another  direction.  The  democratic  con- 
viction is  always  at  first  that  everybody 
is  fit  for  every  position  and  that  an  en- 
ergetic, clever  fellow  can  handle  any 
proposition  which  the  day  may  bring. 

In  Germany  exactly  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple was  the  starting  point.  The  entire 
political  organization  demanded  firm  and 
fixed  careers  controlled  by  examinations 
for  the  governmental  service  on  every 
level. 

This  belief,  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
German  mind,  has  shaped  the  whole  Ger- 
man commercial  world  too.  A  man 
sticks  to  his  specialty,  and  no  one  but  a 
specialist  is  welcome  for  a  responsible 
position.  This  idea  that  everything  de- 
pends upon  a  thorough  preparation  has 


often,  even  against  heavy  odds,  secured 
advantages  for  Germany  in  the  market- 
places of  the  world. 

The  State  and  the  individuals,  the  laws 
and  the  longings,  the  institutions  and  the 
emotions  of  the  millions  work  together  to 
make  the  Germany  of  to-day  a  tremend- 
ous working  machine  destined  to  success 
by  hard  labor — the  same  Germany  which 
seems  so  freely  given  over  to  pleasure- 
seeking  and  esthetic  enjoyment. 

For  the  German  the  final  aim  i^  never 
the  individual;  his  aim  is  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  community,  not  as  a  mere 
summation  of  millions  of  individuals, 
but  as  an  independent  unity.  The  Amer- 
ican would  call  it  a  mere  abstraction,  or 
perhaps  even  mysticism,  but  the  whole 
German  life  is  controlled  by  this  belief  in 
the  real  existence  of  the  general  mind  as 
against  the  individual  mind.  To  the 
German,  science  and  art  and  religion  and 
state  are  realities  which  everybody  has 
to  serve  without  any  reference  to  per- 
sonal men.  He  is  loyal  to  them  as  ideals 
and  not  as  a  means  to  serve  any  individ- 
uals in  the  world.  This  abstract  com- 
munity is  the  real  goal  of  interests  and 
the  claims  of  any  individuals  must  be 
subordinated  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  service  to  the 
rights  of  the  community,  this  living  for 
state  and  art  and  science  and  religion  and 
progress  is  to  be  achieved  by  every  one 
in  his  particular  way. 

The  old  German  desire  for  individual 
diversity  and  the  new  belief  in  organi- 
zation with  its  resulting  unformity  of 
mind  are  two  tendencies  which  cannot  be 
completely  harmonized.  This  antagon- 
ism of  inner  forces  is  the  real  problem 
which  is  at  the  bottom  oi  all  unrest 
among  the  Germans  of  to-day. 

Hugo  Muxsykrrerg. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

He  ceased  talking,  and  I  could  not 
get  another  word  from  him.  In  this 
hour  my  respect  for  my  countrymen  in- 
creased greatly.  Where  is  a  race  which 
in  our  day  had  to  endure  heavier  bur- 
dens to  maintain  their  German  nation- 
ality than  the  farmers  in  the  wilderness 
of  America? 

I  wandered  for  hours  with  my  Indian 
guide.  Easily  he  found  paths  every- 
where, my  ax  was  useless.  He  did  not 
reply  to  my  question,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find  one's  way  in  the  wilder- 
ness. All  at  once  he  stopped,  gave  a 
grunt  of  astonishment  and  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  ground.  The  marks  of 
horses'  hoofs  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
"Weiser's  horse."  k 

"Possibly  he  belongs  to  some  one  else," 
I  interrupted. 

"Weiser's  old  white  horse.''  the  Indian 
replied,  ''he  is  lame  in  his  forefront, 
blind  in  his  left  eye,  and  has  lost  one 
front   tooth." 

"These  hoofprints  could  easily  have 
been  made  by  another  horse." 

"Medicine  man  has  poor  eyes,"  he 
said.  "Look  here.  The  one  hoofpriut 
is  deeper  than  the  other  because  tjie  hor^e 
is  lame,  and  spares  his  lame  foot.  He 
is  blind  in  the  left  eye,  and  therefore  only 
eats  grass  on  the  right  side.  He  can 
not  see  grass  on  the  other  side.  The  ani- 
mal has  lost  a  front  tooth,  because 
wherever  he  has  eaten,  a  tuft  of  grass 
remains  standing.  It  is  Weiser*s  old 
white  horse." 


It  must  be  evening;  I  am   foot-sore; 

the  forest  grew  darker.  Immediately  we 
came  to  a  small  mountain  lake.  "Spin- 
nensee"  said  the  Mohawk,  and  uttering  a 
gentle  "Ugh"  that  was  answered  at  once, 
he  disappeared  between  the  wigwam- 
and  huts  which  constituted  the  Indian 
village. 

A  hand  touched  my  shoulder.  A  man 
motioned  to  me.  I  followed  him  and 
sat  myself  upon  a  seat  of  gra-s  before 
his  wigwam.  A  woman,  his  squaw, 
places  a  piece  of  bear  meat  before  me. 
I  am  hungry  and  the  greasy,  repulsive 
woman's  appearance  does  not  diminish 
my  appetite.  This  Indian  seems  more 
friendly  and  talkative  than  the  one  who 
had  been  my  forest  guide  to-day.  In 
answer  to  my  question  he  says  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  one's  way  through  the 
pathless  forest.  One  must  examine  the 
trees  closely.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
tree  the  bark  is  thicker  and  rougher  than 
on  the  other  sides.  Resides,  the  tree  tops 
lean  toward  the  south.  Out  of  gratitude 
to  my  host  [  related  the  manner  m  life 
the  wood  cutters  and  pitehmakers  led 
in  the  Black  Forest.  Then  I  recount  the 
student's  duels.  To  my  surprise  he  be- 
gins to  talk  French  more  perfectly  than 
I  ever  heard  before.  Suddenly  he 
and  speaks  German.  "I.  too.  speak  Ger- 
man. 1  studied  medicine  and  poetry  in 
I.eipsie  : 

MenschHches  Wcscn 

\\'a>  i>t*-  r<  w  i  sen  ? 

In  einer  Stumk 

Gcht  es  zugrundc. 

Sobald  die  l.ui'u  ties  TodeS  rfreii 

He    holds    his    breath.      Hi-    breast 
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heaved.  Then  he  hurries  toward  the  for- 
est. Here  I  had  an  example  of  the 
French  of  which  the  .Mohawk  Indian 
spoke :  "The  Frenchman  marries  squaw 
and  smokes  the  pioe."' 

I  lie  awake  on  the  seat  of  grass  for  a 
long  time.  Yes,  the  German  wants  to 
own  his  house,  his  home.  He  wishes  to 
raise  a  family  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
between  the  four  walls  of  a  house  in  the 
arms  of  these  repulsive  Indian  women. 

What  a  beautiful  summer  night  in  the 
primeval  forest!  The  starry  heavens 
above  us,  the  thousands"  of  brilliant  fire- 
flies around  us  light  up  the  night.  The 
Indian  children  amuse  themselves  by 
catching  the  fireflies  and  feeding  them  to 
the  frog's.  The  frogs  swallow  them 
greedily.  The  fired ies  are  so  numerous 
that  the  air  seemed  filled  with  floating 
stars. 

I  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
and  looked  toward  the  falls.  Then  I 
heard  a  loud  crackling,  as  if  some  one 
was  breaking  branches  from  a  fir  tree. 
It  was  a  she-bear  with  her  three  cubs 
in  search  of  honey.  One  can  not  see 
how  these  large,  fat  animals  can  climb  a 
tree  so  quickly  and  safely.  Cautiously 
they  drew  near  the  bee  hive*  a  sharo 
blow,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
bears  about  whom  the  swarm  of  bees  are 
buzzing  furiously  run  toward  the  river. 
dive  into  the  stream,  and  dripping  with 
water,  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  bees, 
they  take  possession  of  their  booty. 

I  looked  on  for  a  long  time.  As  I  arose 
to  go,  the  bear  heard  me,  and  spying  the 
interloper,  fled  into  the  nearest  bushes. 
In  the  neighborhood  men  must  live  with 
whom  the  wild  animals  have  had  bitter 
struggles.  A  short  mile  up  the  river. 
and  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  pitch  and 
tar  workers. 

They  are  big.  thick-boned  fellows  who 
can  brCdk  a  thick  plank  in  two  with  their 
tarred  fists.  Their  work  is  hard.  They 
divide  the  big  trees  into  four  part--  ac- 
cording to  the  points  oi  the  compass. 
As  soon  as  the  sap  .ri>es  in  the  spring. 
they  peel  off  the  bark  to  the  length  of 
two  feet  on  the  northern  quarter  where 
th  sun  ha^  the  least  power,  to  draw  out 
the    tar.      In    autumn   they    strip   oft    its 


bark  that  fourth  part  of  the  tree  toward 
the  south.     The  next  year  they  strip  the 
other    two    sides.      Afterwards    the    part 
-aturated  with  turpentine  is  cut  up  into 
pieces  and  prepared  in  a  kiln.     One  can 
smell  tlie  pitchmaker  and  his  abode  for 
miles.     Xo  wonder  that  the  aged  YV< 
and  Ins   Germans  had  no  love   for   this 
compulsory  labor.     Close  by  the  cooper^ 
are    working,   putting   pitch   on   the   tar- 
barrels*.     A   short   distance   away  is   • 
saw-mill    and    "Lumber    Camp."      The 
saw  screams,  and  under  the  heavy  1/. 
of  The  axe  the  trees  came  crashing  down. 

These  are  rough  men.  They  do  not 
talk  to  each  other,  they  simply  yell. 
When  they  swear,  their  voices  sound  still 
louder  through  the  forest.  Xone  of  them 
is  without  scars.  Gambling  in  the  even- 
ing, beer  and  whiskey  which  the  women 
in  the  camp  brew  in  large  kettles  are  the 
cause  of  this.  Women,  yes,  they  have 
women  in  the  camps.  God  only  knows 
where  their  cradles  were  rocked.  Red- 
haired  Irish  women,  black-eyed  French 
women  and  Creoles  from  Louisiana  who 
end  their  lives  here,  besides  these  there 
arc  also  quite  young  women. 

I  ask  a  girl  who  had  not  yet  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  who  has  an  in- 
fant on  her  lap,  "Where  is  the  mother 
of  this  child?"  She  laughs  knowingly. 
"This  is  my  child.  I  am  the  wife  : 
Big   Bill.** 

A  crowd  of  wild  looking,  dirty  child- 
ren press  around  me.  while  I  show  them 
the   picture,   "Joseph   sold   by   his   b;\ 
ren."     Scarcely  have  they  started  to  lis- 
ten to  my  story,  when  a  rattling  is  heard 
near    tis    like    that    of    a    grasshopper. 
"Rattlesnake."    they    yell    and    start    up. 
With   sticks   and   stones   they   attack 
Sour-fOOt    reptile.      The    snake    mak<.- 
spring  for  the  brush.     Big  John   : 
and    kills    it.      lie    springs    back   quickh 
as     he     discovers     another     rattlesnake 
nearby,  coiled  ready  to  spring  upon  him. 
Quickly  he  recovers  from  ins  fright.    lie 
turns  and  kills  the  second     We  examine 
the  poison  fangs,  and  cut  off  the  rat:  .  - 
The   one   had    nine   and   the   ether   >,  . 
rattles.     While  the  girls  were  achniri    - 
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other  boys  also  laid  claim  to  recognition 
for  their  assistance.  Before  I  am  aware 
'of  it,  a  great  tight  is  in  progress. 

"Will  you  stop  your  fighting,  you 
•quarrelsome  boys,"  Red  Peter  thunders 
at  them  as  he  separates  them. 

In  the  evening  they  gathered  about 
me.  ''Are  you  a  good  pastor?"  asked 
the  raven  haired  Barbara. 

"One  can  readily  see  that,"  her  hus- 
band, Red  Peter,  replies.  "Why  do  you 
ask  such  a  stupid  question?" 

"Mr.  Weiser  is  reported  to  have 
moved  away,"  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"One  can  surely  buy  enough  land  here 
at  the  Schoharie  !" 

"Why  do   they  not   stay  here?" 

"Preparing  tar  is  no  suitable  work ; 
one  does  not  know  for  whom  he  works. 
The  barrels  are  filled,  then  shipped  down 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  to  New  York, 
and  who  knows  where  else." 

"Doesn't  the  governor  pay  you?" 

"Yes,  but  I.  want  to  acquire  land,  and 
■send  my  children  to  school  and  raise  them 
like  Christians.  Here  is  the  devil's 
breed." 

"Land  costs  money." 

"I  have  a  banking  account  at  Albany." 

Boisterous  laughter  greeted  Red  Pe- 
ter's remarks. 

"A  banking  account  is  better  than 
land,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  "land  must 
be  cultivated,  but  one  can  draw  on  a 
bank  account  and  buy  women  and  wine." 

Their  sarcastic  remarks  about  the 
simple-minded  German  were  continued  a 
long  time. 

"Those  are  easy  going  Frenchmen  ;  we 
Germans  want  our  own  land.  Next  year 
I  will  try  to  buy  a  farm." 

"My  God.  how  happy  I  will  be  with 
you  and  the  children  on  our  own  land," 
answered  joyfully  his  black  Barbara. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  Germans. 
They  want  their  own  house,  without 
which  none  of  them  is  happy.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  lives  a 
merry  life,  like  the  bird  in  the  air.  There 
is  nothing  substantial  in  these  people.  I 
begin  to  be  proud  of  my  countrymen.  •  A 
rough  exterior,  but  a  warm,  unsullied 
heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Fruitful  are  the  valleys  in  which  the 
farmers  live.  Each  grain  of  wheat 
sprouts,  and  each  stalk  is  weighed  down 
with  a  heavily  laden  head.  The  resi- 
dents understand  farming.  They  sow 
the  seed  in  the  very  forest  itself,  and  as 
far  as  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  earth,  the 
ripe  wheat  stands  ready  for  the  harvest. 

Now  the  harvest  begins.  From  early 
morning  until  evening  the  people  are  out 
in  the  fields.  Busily  the  scythe  is  swung 
through  the  ripe  wheat.  Women  and 
girls  bind  it  into  bundles  and  throw  it 
on  heaps.  The  Julv  sun  glows  fiercely, 
and  many  a  reaper  flees  to  the  neighbor- 
ing shade  trees  to  avoid  sunstroke. 
Finally  the  last  wheat  field  is  harvested. 
The  grain  is  lying  in  large  heaps  ready 
for  the  threshers. 

"Look  at  these  grains.  They  are  as 
large  as  beans,"  says  Gerlach,  holding  a 
handful  before  his  wife's  face. 

They  have  only  a  short  time  left  for 
holidays.  However  they  celebrate  a  har- 
vest home.  On  this  occasion  the  people 
gather  from  the  farms  and  villages.  Even 
the  tarmakers  and  wood  choppers  do  not 
fail  to  attend.  They  come  from  the  for- 
est with  their  wives  and  numerous  child- 
ren. The  regular  mounds  of  freshly 
baked  wheat  bread,  hams  and  sausages 
are  eaten.  Besides  the  tricky  whisky 
vendor  and  landlord  contrary  to  instruc- 
tions has  smuggled  whisky  to  the  gath- 
ering place  in  his  baskets. 

A  fir  tree,  made  smooth,  serves  as  a 
May-pole.  On  top  are  the  prizes  for 
the  victors:  Pistols.  Jews-harps^  knives, 
and  pocketbooks.  With  agility  the  back- 
woods boys  climb  the  pole  and  seize  the 
prizes.  Then  began  the  sack  race  for 
young  girls,  the  egg  race  and  foot  race. 

The  holiday  pleasures  become  loud 
and  boisterous,  when  suddenly  from  the 
forest  came  a  long  procession  oi  In- 
dians in  single  file,  picturesquely  clad, 
moving  silently  onward. 

The    contests    for    the    adults    u 
They  pitched  quoits  and  played  ball.  The 
final  event  was  a  foot  race  1  the 

different  nationalities  represented  here. 

The   Frenchman   stepped  politely  into 
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the  race  course  as  well  as  the  Irishman. 
The  applause  with  which  the  crowd 
greets  him  he  answers  by  a  sweeping 
bow  and  a  frequent  tipping  of  his  tat- 
tered hat.  The  German  follows  him.  He 
answers  the  greetings  of  the  spectators 
with  a  faint  smile.  At  last  with  stately 
step  the  Indian  enters  the  course.  The 
crowd  greets  him  boisterously.  He 
seems  deaf  to  their  applause.  The  In- 
dian is  the  Stoic  of  America. 

The  judge  gives  the  signal.  With 
deer-like  swiftness  the  Celt  and  the  Ro- 
man 5 tart,  but  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
mile  both  limp.  The  German  with  long- 
strides  starts  more  slowly,  and  so  does 
the  Indian.  A  quarter  mile — the  Irish- 
man and  Frenchman  still  lead,  a  half 
mile, — the  Celt  and  Roman  are  slowing 
up  and  falling  behind,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile, — the  German  and  Indian  are 
alone  in  the  race. 

Intently  every  one  awaits  the  out- 
come. Even  among  the  Indians  one  no- 
tices a  certain  restlessness.  They  are  at 
the  goal.  Who  won?  A  loud  murmur 
of  voices, — each  one  sides  with  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  race. 

"The  German  and  the  Indian  reached 
the  goal  at  the  same  time,"  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  judge.  "Both  must  run 
the  race  a  second  time.  The  prize  is  a 
bearskin." 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  German's  face.  It 
is  Conrad  Weiser,  the  same  whom  the 
Indians  had  one  time  bought.  He  not 
only  learned  the  Indian  language  but  also 
their  tenacity  and  endurance.  With 
great  interest  each  one  follows  the  begin- 
ning of  the  race.     Germans  and  Indians 


regard  it  as  an  affair  upon  which  the 
honor  of  their  nation  depends. 

The  judge  gives  the  signal,  and  both 
runners  rush  away.  How  they  raise  the 
dust!  A  half  mile,  now  the  one,  then  the 
other  has  the  lead  by  a  head.  The  ex- 
citement grows  every  minute.  Men  hold 
their  breath,  no  one  utters  a  word.  Al- 
ready they  are  nearing  the  goal,  and  still 
the  victory  is  uncertain.  Then  young 
Weiser  runs  against  the  Indian  (whether 
by  accident  or  intention  I  can  not  say) 
who  falls  to  the  ground,  another  stride 
and  the  German  is  the  victor. 

A  wild  exultation  burst  from  the  Ger- 
mans. They  throw  hats  and  coats  in  the 
air  and  the  boys  climb  up  the  trees.  But 
the  Indians  are  incensed,  many  utter 
threats,  and  clench  their  fists  toward  the 
German  settlers. 

Conrad  Weiser  did  not  live  in  vain 
among  them.  He  knows  Indian  ways 
and  Indian  vengeance.  "I  prefer  my  fur 
to  the  bearskin,"  he  said  to  me.  and  with 
a  truly  solemn  expression  he  extended 
his  hand  to  each  one  in  turn  and  la- 
mented the  accident  that  befell  him.  The 
bearskin  which  the  judge  awarded  him. 
he  forced  upon  the  Indian,  because  his 
red  brother  was  the  swiftest  runner.  This 
had  the  desired  effect !  The  Indian  would 
not  be  excelled  in  generosity  by  the  Ger- 
man, and  insisted  that  Weiser  keep  the 
bearskin.  O,  young  Weiser  is  a  young 
diplomat ! 

As  a  testimony  that  all  enmity  had  dis- 
appeared, the  whisky  flask  began  to  cir- 
culate among  them,  and  as  the  sun  set. 
Celts  and  Romans,  Germans  and  In- 
dians were  lying  peacefully  among  each 
other.     The  fire  water  was  the  victor. 


The  Ghosts  of.  Abbott's  Creek,  North  Carolina 

By  Rev.   J.    C.   Leonard,  D.   D.,   Lexington,   N.    C. 


HE  great  majority  of  people 
in  this  generation  disavow 

belief  in  apparitions,  super- 
natural appearances,  ghosts. 
There  is,  however,  in  most 
people  an  underlying-  strat- 
um of  superstition,  and  with  supersti- 
tion goes  some  kind  of  a  faith  in  the 
existence  of  these  inexplicable  phenom- 
ena. This  author  has"  never  seen  a  ghost, 
nor  anything  which  could  not  be  duly 
explained  when  proper  effort  was  made 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  thing  that 
was  the  occasion  of  the  creepy  sensation 
along  the  backbone  and  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  And  yet  he  has  heard  some 
good  people,  whose  truthfulness  lie  could 
not  doubt,  whose  veracity  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  vouch  for,  say  that  they  had 
seen  and  heard  things  at  least  bordering 
on  the  line  of  the  supernatural.  In  all 
such  cases  credit  must  be  given  for  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  belief.  If  they 
were  frightened,  or  if  they  were  under 
hallucination,  the  things  described  cer- 
tainly did  take  on  the  clear  semblance  of 
reality. 

The  existence  of  superstition  is  far 
more  widespread  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. To  verify  this  assertion  you  need 
only  make  a  little  investigation.  When 
you  once  get  into  the  confidence  of  the 
people  they  will  reveal  their  peculiar  su- 
perstitions. Take  for  instance  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  multitudes  concerning  the 
number  13.  How  few  arc  entirely  clear 
of  some  misgivings  on  this  subject.  In 
at  least  one  sovereign  state  the  officials 
have  had  to  leave  out  13  from  all  auto- 
mobile numbers,  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  automobilists  is  fear  oi  the  said 
number.  The  average  man  or  woman 
would  not  dare  to  sit  down  to  a  table  at 
which  there  were  13  people.  Safe  de- 
posit boxes  in  bank  vaults  and  post  office 
l>oxcs  with  the  number  13  go  begging. 
Most  people   deny   real    fear  of   number 


13,  but  they  go  on  leaving  it  out.  Many 
a  man  carries  a  rabbit's  fool  or  a  buck- 
eye in  his  trousers  pocket  as  a  talisman 
against  evil.  Thousand-  believe  that 
stepping  over  fishing  poles  will  bring 
the  worst  of  ill  luck  to  the  fisherman. 
Other  thousands  do  not  dare  to  begin  a 
piece  of  work  on  Friday.  There  is  also 
wide  prejudice  against  Friday  as  a  day 
of  matrimony.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon superstitions  forbids  the  carrying  of 
ashes  from  the  house  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year.  The  horseshoe  is  the 
universally  accepted  symbol  of  good  luck. 
The  same  bent  of  mind  is  prejudiced 
against  seeing  the  new  moon  through 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  killing  a  cat  or 
a  toad,  stepping  over  a  child  or  return- 
ing for  a  forgotten  article. 

Closely  coupled  with  superstition  is 
belief  in  ghosts.  Very  many  people  can 
be  found  who  will  stake  everything  they 
have  upon  belief  in  supernatural  mani- 
festations. They  are  sure  that  things  can 
be  seen  and  heard  under  certain  circum- 
stances that  have  no  natural  cause  to 
produce  them. 

The  German  settlers  who  came  to 
North  Carolina  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
rive  vears  ago  brought  some  of  these  su- 
perstitions with  them  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  from  the  Fatherland.  Manx-  of 
these  newcomer.-  settled  on  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  valleys  of  Abbott's  Creek 
and  the  Yadkin  River  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Piedmont  section  of  North 
Carolina.  These  settlers  were  good  peo- 
ple. They  were  Christians.  They 
brought  their  Ribles,  catechisms  and 
hymn  books  with  them,.  They  erected 
churches  and  school  houses  in  every  set- 
tlement. Put  they  were  honest  in  their 
conviction  that  there  were  such  til 
as  supernatural  manifestations. 

Many  strange  stories  have  been 
of  things  seen  and  heard  in  the  vie 
of   Crotts    (Kratz)    Bridge   on   Abbott's 
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Creek  in  what  is  now  Davidson  County. 
Descendants  of  the  original  German  set- 
tlers still  own  all  the  land  in  this  entire 
section.     Ghosts  have  not  made  their  ap- 
pearance   on    Abbott's    Creek    in    many 
years,  but  a  generation  ago  and  further 
back  they   were  said  to   have  been   very 
common.     All  the  supernatural  phenom- 
ena which  have  been  reported  as  occur- 
ring at  or  near   the   Crotts   Bridge   are, 
strange   to  say,  connected   with  a  great 
historical    fact    (or    perhaps    better,    ro- 
mance).    Lord  Cornwallis,  the  head  of 
the  great  English  army  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  crossed  Abbott's  Creek  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  present  site  of 
the  bridge  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  stream. 
This  is  a  well  established  fact  in  history. 
Cornwallis   '  made     his     famous     march 
through     North     Carolina     in     the     last 
months  of  17S0  and  the  first  months  of 
1781.      He    was    in    pursuit    of    General 
Greene,  and  he  was  making  a  desperate 
ettort  to  capture  all  his  forces.     General 
Greene    crossed    the    Catawba    River    at 
Sherrill's  Ford,  and  Cornwallis  came  up 
just   in   time   to   see   the   Americans   en- 
camping  on   the   other   side.      His   men 
went  into  camp  for  the  night.     But  the 
next  morning,   when  the   British  awoke, 
General  Green  already  had  his  men  on 
the  march.     Greene  crossed  the  Yadkin 
River  at  what  is  now  known  as  Trading 
Ford  late  in  the  evening,  and  Cornwallis 
and  his  men   reached   the   same   spot  at 
night,  and  went  into  camp  west  of  the 
river.     During  the   night   it   rained   very 
hard,    and    the    stream    was    so    greatly 
swollen  that  Cornwallis  had  to  delay  his 
march  more  than  twenty-four  hours.     In 
the     meantime      General      Greene      had 
marched  ahead  across  the  state  towards 
the  Virginia  line.     As  soon  as  the  Brit- 
ish  army   could   cross   the   Yadkin   they 
continued    their    pursuit,    reaching    Ab- 
bott's Creek  one  day  in  February  at  the 
point  already  named  above  the  site  of  the 
Crotts  bridge,  at  the  sharp  bend  in  the 
stream.      This    stream    is    much    larger 
than  many  streams  hearing  the  name  of 
river. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
ghosts?  When  the  British  arrived  at 
this  point  they  still  had  in  their  possession 


very  much  money  in  gold.     Money  was 
a  commodity  very  difficult  to  carry  along 
under    the   circumstances    of   continuous 
forced  marches.     Cornwallis  is  quoted  as 
saying   that   it   was   much   easier   to   get 
food  than  to  carry  money.    For  the  pres- 
ent he  must  grt  rid  of  that  sordid,  heavy 
load  of  coin.   Accordingly  he  commanded 
certain  of  his  men  to   lower   the  barrel 
full  of  gold  into  the  waters  of  Abbott's 
Creek.     The  order  was  carried  out  ac- 
cording  to   instructions;    and   from   that 
day  to  this  the  stream  has  been  the  proud 
possessor  of  more  wealth  than  any  warm- 
blooded citizen  of  the  county.    Think  of 
that  barrel  of  rich  coins  lying  to  this  day 
in  the  bottom  of  Abbott's  Creek.     It  is 
enough  to  cause  -the  midnight  ghosts  to 
come  out  from  their  resting  places  and 
prowl    about    the    entire    neighborhood. 
And  this  very  thing  they  are  said  to  have 
done  over  and  over.     Reputable  citizens, 
in  the  years  gone  by,  are  said  to  have 
heard  that  barrel,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and    night,    go    rolling    down    the    hills 
and    finally    splash    into    the    waters    of 
the  creek.     Xo   less  a  character   than  a 
well    known    justice    of   the    peace,    who 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man.  dying  several 
years  ago  past  four  score,  gave  it  upon 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  heard  the  bar- 
rel in  one  of  its  excursions  go  booming 
over  rocks  and  roots  down  the  hill  through 
the  forest,  and  at  length  plunge  with  a 
mighty  splash  into  the  stream.    He  could 
discern  the  starting  point,  the  course  the 
barrel  took  on  its  way  down  the  hillside, 
the  point  on  the  bank  where  it  jumped 
into    the    water ;    and    he    looked    to    see 
the  waves  on  the  surface  caused  by  the 
impact  of  the  barrel.     But  not  a   wave 
did  he  see.     Xo  wonder  the  old  gentle- 
man's  hair   stood   on   end   in   its    snowy 
whiteness;   for   was   lie   not   standing 
the  presence  of  the  ghosts  of  Abl 
Creek — ghosts  who  were  standing  guard 
over  the  great  treasure  of  gold  depos 
there    by    the    renowned    general    of    the 
British  army?     Might  it  not  be  the  spirit 
of  Cornwallis   himself  come   back    r     n 
the  realms  of  the  dead?     Who  could  feel 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  presence  of  such 
unseen  visitors?     Who   would  not 
such  a  spot  with  accelerated  pace? 
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It  is  said  that  some  men  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  peaceful  Abbott's-  Creek  was 
the  rendezvous  of  ghosts  went  to  this  se- 
cluded spot  to  indulge  in  the  delightful 
sport  01  swimming  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, clad  only  in  the  bathing  suits  pro- 
vided by  the  mother  of  us  all ;  it  is  fur- 
ther said  that  the  ghosts  of  Abbott's 
Creek  thought  .this  an  opportune  time  to 
begin  their  favorite  sport  of  rolling 
barrels  of  gold  down  the  hillside  into 
the  stream — invisible  barrels  of  gold, 
and  yet  real  barrels  of  gold  placed 
there  in  the  keeping  of  the  ghosts  by 
Lord  Cornwallis — a  sport  enjoyed  as 
much  evidently  by  the  ghosts  as  the  bath 
was  enjoyed  by  the  swimmers.  The  bar- 
rels came  one  after  another  from  way 
up  the  hill  with  a'  rumbling  like  thunder 
and  plunged  ,over  into  the  stream.  But 
not  a  barrel  did  the  swimmers  see ;  not  a 
wave  did  the  barrels  make  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Each  barrel  took  its 
place  at  the  bottom  in  the  silent  sands 
which  had  accumulated  there  through 
the  ages  of  geological  time.  So  fright- 
ened were  the  bathers  that  they  went  in 
great  haste,  nor  did  they  tarry  on  the 
bank  long  enough  to  even  tie  their  neck- 
ties. And  from  that  day  to  this  they  have 
never  returned  to  that  spot  to  delight 
themselves  in  the  refreshing  waters  of 
Abbott's  Creek,  all  because  the  guardians 
of  the  British  gold  left  thereby  Lord 
Cornwallis  came  out  to  play  at  the  very 
time  these  gentlemen  came  in  to  play. 
Who  had  the  better  right  to  the  spot? 
Evidently  the  men  thought  the  ghosts 
had. 

The  ghosts  of  Abbott's  Creek,  in  the 
years  gone  by,  were  wont  to  play  all 
manner  of  pranks  in  the  neighborhood. 
Sometimes  at  night  they  would  show 
themselves  as  lights  moving  along  over 
the  waters  of  the  creek,  up  its  steep 
banks,  through  the  forests  on  either  side. 
They  would  never  allow  a  man  to  come 
close  enough  to  make  an  investigation. 
Indeed  no  man  was  ever  found  brave 
enough  to  try  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  the  ghosts  when  they  were  prowling 
around  with  their  lanterns  in  the  night- 
time.    Many  citizens  claimed  to  be  eye 


witnesses  to  the  reality  of  these  strange 
appearances  of  fire.  And  it  is  said  that 
the  supernatural  appearances  of  fire  al- 
ways disappeared  in  Abbott's  Creek  at 
the  point  where  the  English  army 
crossed. 

The  ghosts  had  a  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent excursions  through  the  entire  coun- 
try in  the  neighborhood  of  this  point  on 
the  creek.  Many  a  strange  phenomenon 
was  witnessed  by  reputable  citizens. 
Opossum  hunters  have  perhaps  had 
richer  experiences  in  ghost  lore  in  that 
section  than.any  other  class  of  citizens. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  night 
is  the  time  to  hunt  this  marsupial  animal 
most  successfully,  and  that  night  is  also 
the  favorite  time  with  ghosts  to  dispor: 
themselves.  There  was  a  piece  of  timber 
in  that  section  in  the  years  of  long  ago 
in  whose  depths  every  hunter  ignomini- 
ously  and  irretrievably  lost  his  way.  Try 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  find  his  way 
out;  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait 
a  second  time  into  this  forest,  and  never 
a  third  time,  because  the  ghosts  were  al- 
ways there.  In  that  same  piece  of  timber 
it  is  said  the  best  trained  'possum  dogs 
would  tree  the  object  of  search  fair  and 
square,  but  the  most  diligent  quest  failed 
to  reveal  any  sort  of  'possum.  Time 
and  again  men  would  climb  trees  up 
which  the  dogs  had  chased  the  game,  but 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  failed  to  dis- 
close the  game.  He  was  not  there.  It 
was  only  the  phantom  ghost  that  had 
deceived  the  dogs.  How  these  playful 
spirits  must  have  laughed  at  the  chagrin 
of  men  and  dogs.  On  various  occasions 
trees  were  cut  down,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner of  capturing  the  'possum  treed  by 
faithful  hunting  dogs  ;  but  when  the  ex- 
pected capture  was  not  made  the  d  gs 
would  trail  off  again  and  stop  at  a  more 
accessible  tree  where  the  hunters'  would 
be  sure  the  game  could  be  secured.  But 
not  a  'possum  could  be  taken.  Of  course 
not  when  the  ghosts  of  Cornwallis  were 
deceiving  the  dogs  and  men  for  their 
own  sport  and  delight. 

A  reputable  citizen  of  that  township 
said  that  he  was  one  evening  going  on 
horseback  to  his  father's  house  a  few 
miles  away.     He  had  with  him  his  faith- 
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fill  'possum  clogs  answering  to  the  name 
Cash  and  Mean.  True  to  their  keen  in- 
stincts these  faithful  dogs  were  on  the 
job.  In  a  ridiculously  short  time  they 
had  treed  a  big  fat  'possum  on  a  me- 
her  rosy  fingers.  Hunter?  rarely  went 
until  Aurora  began  to  paint  the  east  with 
dium  sized  persimmon  tree.  The  man 
from  his  perch  on  the  horse  could  see  his 
outline  in  the  '  moonlight.  Tying  his 
horse  to  a  tree,  he  climbed  up  the  other 
free  on  which  the  'possum  sat  grimly 
grinning,  and  shook  him  down.  No 
sooner  did  the  'possum  leave  the  limb 
than  Cash  and  Mean  tucked  their  tails 
between  their  legs  and  cowered  in  ab- 
ject fear.  Nor  would  they  leave  their 
master  any  more  that  night.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  not  an  opossum  at  all  that 
they  had  treed,  but  one  of  the  ghosts  of 
Abbott's  Creek  which  chose  that  night  to 
deceive  both  hunter  and  dogs. 

This  writer  does  not  think  that  there  is 
any  peculiar  relation  between  ghosts  and 
opossums;  nor  does  he  think  that  ghosts 
in  their  nocturnal  migrations  more  fre- 
quently assume  the  form  of  this  animal 
than  any  other  form.  He  thinks  the 
phenomena  rather  due  to  the  fact  that 
'possum,  hunters  are  more  frequently  out 
at  night  than  any  other  class  or  profes- 
sion of  men.  Opossum  hunters  are  as 
a  rule  optimists ;  they  always  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things — except  when 
there  are  ghosts  about;  then  they  are 
extreme  pessimists.  Ev-Governor  Glenn 
of  North  Carolina  tells  a  story  about  an 
old  colored  man  who  on  one  occasion 
was  asked  whether  he  was  an  optimist 
or  a  pessimist.  The  old  man  scratched 
the  fringe  of  gray  wool  around  the  base 
of  his  head  and  gave  this  answer:  "I  de- 
clar,  Kunnel,  I  dunno  whut  am  a  optimist 
or  whut  am  a  pessimist.  But  las'  Sun- 
day dis  ole  nigger  sot  down  to  his  bode 
befo'  a  big  fat  roas'  'possum,  f  shore 
den  was  a  possumist." 

Terrible  as  phantom  ghosts  are.  there 
are  some  real  apparitions  that  are  far 
more  terrible,  and  far  more  to  be  dreaded. 
There  were  two  farm  hands  who.  while 
crossing  a  field,  were  set  upon  by  a  huge 
infuriated  bull.  One  of  them  managed 
to  climb  a  tree.     The  other  took  refuse 


in  a  hole  in  the  same  tree.  The  hole 
proved  to  have  an  exit  at  the  other  side. 
The  man  who  had  chosen  the  hole  as  a 
place  of  refuge  was  no  sooner  in  at  one 
side  than  he  was  out  at  the  other.  With 
a  roaring  bellow  the  bull  made  straight 
for  him.  He  tinned  and  again  shot  like 
lightning  through  the  hole.  The  mad 
bull  again  bore  down  upon  him  with  the 
grim  determination  to  gore  him  through 
and  cru.di  him  as  a  paper  bag.  But  once 
more  the  man  was  in  and  out  of  the  hole 
like  a  shuttle.  This  strange  pursuit  kept 
up  some  minutes.  At  first  it  mystified 
the  man  up  the  tree;  but  when  'it  con- 
tinued for  some  time  it  angered  him.  He 
shouted  to  his  companion:  "Hey,  you 
idiot,  why  don't  you  stay  in  the  hole?'' 
The  bull  was  dashing  from  one  side  of 
the  tree  to  the  other  at  great  speed,  while 
the  man  was  bobbing  in  and  out  in  sheer 
desperation.  He  heard  his  companion's 
question,  and  he  found  time  before  the 
next  brief  diappearance  to  shout  back: 
"Idiot  yourself;  there  is  a  bear  in  the 
hole."  My  theory  is  that  from  this  in- 
cident came  the  original  of  bulls  and 
bears  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Sometimes  it  is  quite  difficult  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  real  and  imaginary 
ghosts.  A  tramp  was  found  dead  in  an 
old  house,  and  ever  since  people  have  af- 
firmed that  the  house  was  haunted,  and 
have  given  it  a  wide  berth  after  dark.  A 
real  estate  dealer,  in  trying  to  put  it  on 
the  market,  hired  a  man,  who  did  not 
believe  in  ghosts  and  scoffed  at  them, 
to  stay  ten  nights  in  the  deserted  man- 
sion to  show  the  people  that  their  belief 
was  based  upon  foolish  superstition.  The 
man  was  to  have  a  handsome  wage  for 
camping  in  the  d^n  of  the  ghosts.  He 
sauntered  nonchalantly  into  the  build- 
ing one  night,  accompanied  by  his  bla  :1c 
Newfoundland  dog,  answering  to  the 
name  "Nigger. M  Along  towards  mid- 
night lie  became  bored  by  the  stillness, 
and  walked  outside  to  breathe  fresh  air. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  the  yard  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve — the  very  hour 
of  ghosts:  and  hardly  had  the  clock- 
ceased  striking  when  "Nigger'1  let  out 
a  series  of  the  most  terrifying  yells  m  >T« 
tal  doc:  ever  uttered,  followed  by  a  series 
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of  staccato  barks  of  terror,  and  finally  a 
series  of  whines.  The  mart,  in  spite  of 
his  boasted  disdain  of  ghosts,  stood  pet- 
rified in  his  tracks  with  fear.  lie  hesi- 
tated on  the  porch;  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  soon  came  a  great  object  all 
dazzling-  in  white  with  blazing  eyes.  The 
man  gave  one  look,  let  out  a  yell  even 
more  dismal  than  the  yells  of  ''Nigger, " 
and  then  started  away  like  the  wind  for 
his  home,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant, 
yelling  at  every  jump.  Snow  covered 
the  ground,  and  the  white  monster  that 
followed  him  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
people  as  they  gazed  in  astonishment  at 
the  figure  of  a  bareheaded  man  who  fled 
like  a  race  horse  with  no  apparent  reason. 
He  reached  home  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  literally  burst  down  the  front  door 
of  his  house,  and  fell  prostrate  in  a  faint. 

Who  would  not  fly  from  a  ghost  like 
that?  When  the  man's  wife  a  little  later 
found  him  lying  on  the  threshhold  of  his 
house,  a  big  white  dog  was  leaning  over 
him  licking  his  face.  Nigger  dog  wan- 
dering around,  making  explorations  of 
•discovery  about  the  haunted  house,  had 
fallen  into  a  tub  of  whitewash  left  by 
workmen ;  the  lime  got  into  his  eyes  and 
hurt  him;  then  he  howled.  His  master 
saw  a  white  shape  coming  towards  him. 
which  he  took  for  a  real  ghost.  Followed 
by  his  own  faithful  black  dog  Nigger, 
now  made  white  by  the  whitewash,  he 
Tjroke  all  speed  records,  and  at  the  same 
time  lost  his  reputation  as  a  scoffer  at 
ghosts  and  spirits. 

There  was  a  well  known  old  negro  of 
the  old  school,  old  uncle  Ben,  a  privi- 
leged character,  a  servant  for  many  gen- 
erations. He  had  been  accustomed  when- 
ever reprimanded  by  his  master  to  pray 
to  be  removed  from  the  earth  at  once. 
On  one  occasion  when  uncle  Ben  had  re- 
tired to  his  cabin  and  was  loudly  impor- 
tuning lor  such  relief  because  of  some 
imagined  grievance,  his  master  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by ;  hearing  his 
prayer  he  knocked  at  the  door.  "Who 
dat?"  asked  uncle  Ben  in  rather  an 
alarmed  tone.  "It  is  the  good  Lord." 
replied  his  master,  "who  has  come  in 
answer  to  your  prayer  to  remove  you 
from  the  troubles  of  this  world."     A  si- 


lence followed  for  several  moments,  an  1 
then  uncle  Ben  replied:  "Look  here,  good 
Lord,  can't  you  never  take  a  joke?" 

Mr.  Polk 'Miller  relates  the  story  of  a 
haunted  house  in  which  no  one  would 
dare  to  spend  the  night,  so  pernicioudv 
active  were  the  mythical  inhabitants  of 
the  premises.  But  a  colored  man,  who 
was  born  with  an  immunity  from  such 
superstitions,  readily  consented  to  do  an  I 
to  dare  for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  dollan 
that  was  to  be  paid  after  the  event. 
When  he  went  to  the  place  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  he  found  a  room  in 
which  there  was  only  a  table  with  a  coal 
oil  lamp  burning  agreeably  upon  it,  and 
a  rocking  chair  in  which  he  seated  him- 
self comfortably.  Attracted  by  the  com- 
fort of  his  surroundings,  he  soliloquized 
as  follows:  "Well,  dis  shore  am  de  easies 
money  dis  here  nigger  eber  is  made." 
But  happening  to  turn  at  that  minute 
he  saw  a  great  black  cat  with  its  tad 
wrapped  around  the  lamp  chimney, 
winking  at  him  and  showing  its  teeth. 
The  unlucky  colored  man  at  once  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Making  his  exit  from 
the  house  and  slamming  the  door  behind 
him,  he  hastened  up  the  road  running 
for  his  life  until  completely  exhausted 
by  his  efforts.  He  lay  distracted  in  the 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road.  While  in 
a  state  of  utter  collapse  he  heard  some 
one  coming.  It  was  a  man.  but  a  man 
carrying  under  his  arm  the  head  of  an- 
other man  and  the  head  spoke  to  him  as 
follows:  "It  appears  like  you  can  run.*' 
To  this  the  thoroughly  frightened  Afri- 
can remarked:  "Law.  Mister,  yo'  ain't 
seed  me  run  yit." 

During  the  progress  oi  the  Civil  War 
a   colored   man   was   one   night    walking 
along  the  road  some  distance  beyond  the 
Crotts    bridge    when    suddenly   he   came 
face   to   face    with   another   negro.      The 
second  man  blocked  the  way  of  the 
and  would  not  let  him  pass.     He  walked 
back  and  forth  from  side  to  side  in  the 
road,    and    the    stranger    did    the    sanic 
thing,  ever  keeping  himself  right  in  "front 
oi  the  traveler.        At   last  the   first 
said  to  the  other:  "See  here,  yo  bi 
nigger,  ef  yo  do'n  git  outen  my  wa> 
lemme  pa^s  I'se  gwine  to  knock  ■       •  • ,u  "■ 
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wid  dis  hammer."  No  move  was  made 
by  the  other  indicating  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  and  so  he  let  drive  with  his 
hammer.  The  hammer  went  with  a 
mighty  dash  right  straight  through  him, 
and  immediately  the  stranger  disappeared 
from  the  spot.  And  so  also  did  the  other 
colored  man.  literally  outstripping  the 
wind  in  his  tremendous  haste.  And  that 
was  one  time  when  it  was  true  to  say 
that  a  colored  man's  hair  was  straight. 
And  for  years  and  years  many  citizens 
believed  that  the  strange  colored  man  was 
the  form  which  it  pleased  one  of  the 
ghosts  of  Abbott's  Creek  to  assume  in 
order  to  frighten  the  native  darkey. 

It  was  said  that  at  another  time  a  man 
was  riding  horseback  along  by  the  same 
spot,  when  suddenly  something  jumped 
upon  his  horse  behind  him.  The  appari- 
tion scared  the  gentleman  half  to  death, 
and  he  made  the  horse  run  every  step  of 
the  way  home  at  the  height  of  his  speed. 
In  the  mean  time  the  thing  left  him  as 
mysteriously  as  it  came.  And  he  was 
sure  that  here  was  another  one  of  the 
ghosts  which  had  come  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  Abbott's  Creek  to  take  respite 
from  his  vigils  as  watcher  over  the  gold 
deposited  there  years  ago  by  the  great 
English  general,  Lord  Cornwallis. 

It  is  said  that  at  another  place  the  key- 
to  the  front  door  generally  hung  on  a  nail 
above  the  mantle.  A  cat  was  observed 
many  times  to  be  looking  straight  at  the 
key.  Often  the  key  was  found  lying  in 
the  front  yard,  without  the  knowledge 
that,  it  had  been  touched  by  any  human 
hand.  Sometimes  the  door  would  open 
and  sometimes  it  would  refuse  to  open. 
One  day  the  pld  lady  who  lived  in  the 
h<>use  said  to  some  one  else:    "Bring  me 


the  axe,  and  I  will  break  it  open  ;"  and  at 
that  threat  the  door  Hew  open  of  its  own 
accord.  The  explanation  was  that  one  of 
the  ghosts  of  Abbott's  Creek  had  posses- 
sion of  the  cat  and  made  it  do  the  strange 
things  with  the  door  and  key. 

One  such  ghost  story  after  another 
could  be  related  consuming  hours  in  the 
telling.  In  those  days  superstition  held 
sway  in  many  minds ;  and  of  course 
those  so  governed  could  easily  imagine  a 
great  many  tilings.  The  most  insignifi- 
cant thing  would  assume  mammoth  pro- 
portions. One  evening  about  dark  a  gen- 
tleman came  to  one  end  of  the  Crotts 
Bridge.  His  vision  took  in  the  outline  of 
a  strange,  white  object  at  the  other  end. 
He  stopped  and  gazed  in  frightened  won- 
der, lie  had  never  seen  anything  50 
strange  in  his  life.  The  longer  he  looked 
at  it  the  larger  it  became,  until  it  assumed 
the  size  of  a  full-grown  bear.  It  seemed 
to  the  man  that  the  thing  stayed  right 
there  at  least  an  hour.  The  fact  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  minute  it  hopped 
quietly  away.  Afterwards  the  man  found, 
out  that  this  ghost  was  the  first  white 
rabbit  that  was  ever  brought  to  that 
community.  It  is  likely  that  all  ghost 
stories  in  all  time  can  be  explained  in  a 
similar  way.  There  are  reasonable  and 
sensible  grounds  of  explanation  for  every 
strange  and  uncanny  appearance. 

These  early  settlers  were  after  all  the 
very  best  of  people.  Their  ghosts  were 
all  harmless.  The  stories  were  always 
interesting  in  the  telling.  Most  oi  the 
original  tales  have  been  forgotten  by  all 
save  a  very  limited  number  of  old  people 
who  recall  having  heard  grand-parents 
relate  them. 


The  Fetterolf  Family 
By  W.  J.  Dietrich,  Allcntown,  Pa. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  County  Historical 
Society,  Allentown,  Pa.     Mr.  Dietrich  has  for  some  years  been  devoting  considerable  time  to 

the  study  of  family  histories  and  is  one  of  the  compilers  of  a  new  history  of  Lehigh  County, 
Pa.,  work  on  which  is  progressing  finely.  Mr.  Dietrich  was  the  author  also  of  the  sketch  of 
the  "Handwerk   family  which   appeared  in   our  December  issue. — Editor. 


HE  ship  Thistle,  which  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 20th,  1730,  had  aboard 
among  its  passengers,  Pe- 
ter Fetterolf,  son  of  John 
Jacob  Fetterolf.  He  was 
a  native  of  Wachbach, 
Germany,  and  was  born  March  20,  1699. 
He  was  married  to  Anna  Margretha 
Rothermel  in  1729.  She  was  bora  in 
February,  1712,  and  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter in  the  family  of  six  children  of  Jo- 
hannes and  Sabilla  (Zimmerman)  Roth- 
ermel, also  natives  of  Wachbach,  Ger- 
many; Peter  Fetterolf  and  family,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Leonard  Rothermel, 
before  the  organization  of  Berks  county 
in  1752,  had  settled  in  Hereford  town- 
ship. In  the  year  1759,  Peter  Fetterolf 
was  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Hereford 
township.  Pie  was  the  tax  collector  for 
the  district  and  collected  the  sum  of  74 
pounds  15  shillings  and  6  pence;  of  this 
amount  he  paid  18  pounds  as  his  share. 
His  son  Peter,  Jr.,  in  the  aforesaid  year, 
1759,  was  assessed  among  the  single 
men  of  the  same  township. 

The  name  Fetterolf  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  various  spellings.  The  an- 
cestor in  his  last  will  and  testament 
plainly  wrote  his  name  Petef  Federolf. 
In  the  list  of  immigrants  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archives  the  clerk  spelled  it 
F-e-d-e-r-o-l-p-h.  The  tax  lists  have  it 
F-e-t-t-e-r-o-l-f.  The  old  Lehigh  Church 
records  record  the  ancestors  Johann  Pe- 
ter Petherolf.  The  descendants  in  Berks 
and  Lehigh  counties  spell  it  F-e-t-h-e-r- 
o-l-f;  and  the   Northumberland   countv, 


Pa.,  descendants,  as  well  as  the  Phila- 
delphia contingent  and  Prof.  Adam  H. 
Fetterolf,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  distin- 
guished former  president  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  spell  their  name 
F-e-t-t-e-r-o-l-f. 

Peter  Fetterolf,  the  pioneer,  was  a 
farmer.  He  owned  a  large  acreage  of 
land,  located  on  the  line  of  Berks  and 
Lehigh  counties,  and  in  three  townships, 
namely,  Hereford,  and  Longswamp  in 
Berks  county ;  and  in  Lower  Macungie 
in  Lehigh  county.  The  Fetterolf  home- 
stead on  which  the  pioneer  settled,  and 
erected  the  first  log  building,  cleared 
the  land,  lived  a  useful,  industrious  and 
prosperous  life,  reared  his  family,  and 
died,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Seas- 
holtzville,  in  Hereford  township.  Berks 
county,  Pa.  The  pioneer  died  August 
15,  17S4,  in  his  86th  year  oi  age.  He 
and  his  wife  and  several  children,  also 
later  descendants,  are  buried  in  a  pri- 
vate graveyard  on  this  farm. 

His  large  estate,  he  divides  by  will, 
which  was  made  July  10,  17S4.  and 
probated  September  15,  of  tin  -  line  year. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Court  House  at 
Reading,  Pa.  The  witnesses  to  it  were 
Henry  Bortz  and  Christ  Schultz.  It 
appointed  as  executors  Pan 
of  Rockland  township,  who  w; 
cestor  of  the  Honor.  ter  S    Gross 

cup.  the  distinguished  jurist,  of  Chicag 
Jacob  Fetterolf  and  Christopher  Bit 
bender.     The  following  six  A  are 

mentioned    in    the    wilt:    Jacob,    PI 
(John)    Peter.    Maria    M    g         na    inter- 
married   with   Christopher    Bittei 
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Catherine,  married  first  to  John  Sieg- 
fried and  second  to  Abraham  Zimmer- 
man, and  Anna  Barbara,  .the  wife  of 
Philip  Hain  (Helm).  Items  of  the  will 
were :  300  acres  of  land  to  my  son,  Jacob ; 
100  acres  of  land  to  my  son-in-law, 
Christopher  Bittenbender,  blacksmith ; 
300  pounds  to  each  of  the  six  children 
of  my  deceased  son,  Peter.  The  three 
daughters  were  well  provided  by  the 
will  which  equitably  distributed  the  vast 
estate  amongst  all  his  children.  That 
this  pioneer  was  a  leader  among  the  set- 
tlers-of  his  section  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  his 
land,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it 
remained  in  the  Bittenbender  fam- 
ily from  the  year  1784  until  1908, 
a  period  of  124  years.  Valuable 
iron  ore,  in  later  years,  was  discovered 
and  profitably' mined  on  this  long  settled 
homestead.  "At  the  Bittenbender  mine 
the  ore  raised  from  January  to  August, 
1880,  was  3,892  tons.  Until  the  year 
1880  118,000  tons  of  ore  was  mined  with 
big  profit."  (Montgomery  History, 
Berks  county,  1886,  p.  998.) 

Jacob  Fetterolf,  son  of  Peter,  was 
born  February  16,  1742;  died  April  6, 
1823,  aged  eighty-one  years,  one  month 
and  twenty-one  days.  He  was  married 
to  Catharine  Brobst,  who  was  one  of  the 
six  children  of  Pioneer  Philip  Brobst 
(Propst),  an  immigrant,  who  settled  in 
Allemangel,  (meaning  desolation  or  land 
of  all  wants),  Lynn  township,  about 
x739-  She  was  born  May  12,  1760.  and 
departed  this  life  January  10,  1849,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years, 
seven  months  and  twenty-eight  days. 
Both  Peter  Fetherolf  and  wife  were  de- 
vout Lutherans  and  actively  identified 
with  New  Jerusalem  Church,  of  which 
in  1814  he  was  an  elder  and  where  they 
are  buried;  large,  valuable  tombstones 
mark  their  graves.  The  inscriptions 
upon  them  are  plain  and  legible. 

Peter  Fetherolf  had  settled  originally 
in  that  section  of  Allemangel  now  em- 
braced in  Albany  township,  in  Berks 
county,  at  a  place  which  is  still  locally 
known    as    Fetherolfsvilta      The    latter 


villaj 


if  it   may   now   be   called   such. 


was  an  important  center  to  the  colonial 


settlers.  A  block  house  or  place  of  ref- 
uge stood  there,  in  which  settlers  gath- 
ered to  spend  the  nights  when  Indian  in- 
vasions and  attacks  were  feared.  Inhabi- 
tants came  to  this  block  house  as  far 
north  as  Lynnport.  Among  those  was 
Mathias  Shuts  and  family.  (Details  in 
history,   Lehigh   county,    1 9 1 3 . ) 

The  exact  time  that  Jacob  Fetherolf 
located  in  Allemangel  is  uncertain;  but 
from  documents  still  extant  we  learn  that 
it  was  about  J  770.  He  was  an  extensive 
farmer.  His  descendants  are  very  nu- 
merous among  whom  are  a  number  of 
ministers,  doctors  and  successful  busi- 
ness men,  as  well  as  prosperous  farmers. 
Their  eight  children  were,  namely:  Ja- 
cob, Philip,  Peter,  John,  Daniel.  Salome, 
who  was  married  three  times;  each  hus- 
band was  a  Bieber ;  Catharine  was  twice 
married,  her  second  husband  being  Abra- 
ham Long,  and  Molly  was  intermarried 
with  Peter  Siegfried. 

Jacob  Fetherolf,  son  of  Jacob,  was 
born  February  7,  1782.  He  was  a 
farmer  in  Lynn  and  lived  near  Jackson- 
ville. He  built  the  east  end  of  the  stone 
house  and  the  barn  in  1818  on  the  farm 
now  owned  and  cultivated  by  Harrison 
A.  Henry.  He  was  an  able  and  leading 
horseman  and  always  had  good  stock. 
Pie  and  family  were  Lutherans  and 
members  of  the  Jacksonville  Church, 
which  lie  served  as  deacon  and  elder.  He 
died  March  31.  1849.  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to 
Anna  Nonnamaker,  and  second  to  Maria 
C.  Kistler.  His  first  wife  was  born 
August  1,  1780,  and  died  September  15. 
1821.  The  second  wife  was  born  Octo- 
ber 4.  1784,  and  died  October  2^,  1841. 
They  were  married  nineteen  rears,  six- 
months  and  twenty-two  davs\  His  child- 
ren were,  namely:  John;  Maria,  married 
to  Henry  Kbert.  oi  Xew  Tripoli  ;  Cather- 
ine, married  to  Samuel  Oswald,  of  L> 
port;  Reuben;  David;  Diana,  married  to 
Joel   Gross,  and  Daniel   \V. 

John  Fethen>lf.  son  of  Jacob,  died  in 
Lynn  of  typhoid   fever,  aged  thirty-fire 
years.     His  widow   Catherine,   net   Kist- 
ler. married   second   a   Christ,   and   :' 
Reuben    Luck.      She    was    a   tall,    M 
Sfood-natured  woman.     Br  her  first  hits- 
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band  she  had  these  children:  Mary.  Ja- 
cob, Catharine,  Rebecca,  John,  Eliza- 
beth and  Lieut.  David. 

Reuben  Fetherolf,  son  of  Jacob,  was 
a  farmer  along  the  Ontelaunee.  in  Lynn. 
He  owned  the  farm  now  owned  by  Har- 
rison A.  Henry.  He  built  the  west  vm\ 
of  the  present  large  stone  house.  His  wife 
was  Susan  Wanamaker.  Their  child- 
ren were:  James,  Sabina,  married  to 
Samuel  Lutz;  Elias,  and  John. 

David  Fetherolf,  son  of  Jacob,  son  of 
Jacob,  was  an  extensive  farmer  along 
the  Ontelaunee,  in  Lynn.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  in  his  community.  His 
homestead"  is  now  owned  by  his  son, 
David  H.  David  Fetherolf  erected  the 
present  .set  of  buildings  on  the  farm. 
The  barn  he  built  in  1850  and  the  house 
in  1856.  He  was  school  director  and 
auditor  of  his  township.  He  and  family 
were  Lutheran  members  of  Jacksonville 
Church.  He  served  as  deacon,  elder, 
trustee  and  treasurer.  His  wife,  Sarah, 
was  a  daughter  of  Heinrich  Billig. 
Their  two  children  were  Madina,  the 
wife  of  Manasses  Behler,  and  David  Ii. 

Daniel  W.  Fetherolf,  son  of  Jacob,  son 
of  Jacob,  was  born  September  15,  1821, 
and  died  January  16,  1890.  Llis  home- 
stead was  the  Rev.  Johan  Zulich,  1796- 
1875,  farm.  It  is  now  owned  by  his 
son,  John  K.  Fetherolf.  He  operated  a 
tannery  on  this  farm  until  about  1867. 
when  he  abandoned,  it.  He  had  partners 
until  1857,  but  from  the  latter  date  until 
he  abandoned  it  he  had  it  alone.  On  that 
farm  he  built  the  present  barn  in  1872. 
Lie  was  school  director  and  assistant  as- 
sessor. In  the  church  at  Jacksonville 
he  was  deacon,  elder  and  treasurer.  His 
wife  was  Maria  (Polly)  Kistler.  She 
was  born  October  20th,  1824,  and  died 
October  12,  1910,  a'ged  86  years,  Less  8 
days.  Their  children  were:  Mary,  mar- 
ried to  Jacob  N.  Hartman;  William  K., 
Lucetta,  married  to  Amos  D.  Trexler, 
and  John  K. 

James  Fetherolf,  son  of  Reuben,  was 
wedded  to  Angelina  Kistler.  They  were 
farming  people  in  Lynn  and  Albany 
townships.  They  had  the  following 
children:  Sallie,  the  wife  of  Dennis 
Hoppes;  J.   Frank,  the  popular  host  of 


the  hotel  at  Wanamaker's,  on  the  Berks 
and  Lehigh  Railroad,  a  potato  center 
and  great  shipping  place  in  Lynn ;  Dr. 
James,  who  in  the  fall  of  191 1  was  re- 
elected coroner  of  Northampton  county. 
He  resides  at  Stockertown ;  Milton,  a 
painter  in  Allentown,  and  Dr.  George, 
the  meat  inspector  for  the  city  of  Read- 
ing. 

Philip  Fetherolf,  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Jacob,  was  born  April  io;  1802. 
He  had  a  large  farm  in  Kistler's  Valley 
that  is  now  owned  and  successfully  cul- 
tivated by  his  grandson,  Alvin  D.  Feth- 
erolf. He  and  family  were  Lutherans, 
members  of  Xew  Jerusalem  Church, 
which  he  served  in  different  offices  many 
years.  He  departed  this  life  May  5, 
1 868,  aged  66  years  and  twenty-five 
days.  He  is  buried  on  the  graveyard 
at  the  above  church,  as  is  his  wife,  Maria 
Kistler,  who  was  born  November  7,  1806, 
and  died  March  27th.  1890,  in  her  84th 
year.  They  had  the  following  eleven 
children:  William,  mentioned  later; 
Daniel  K.,  mentioned  later;  Dr.  Abra- 
ham P.,  of  Allentown ;  James  K.,  de- 
ceased;  Jacob,  who  died  in  infancy;  an 
infant  son;  Maria,  who  was  the  wife  of 
David  J.  Kistler;  Judith,  who  was  in- 
termarried with  William  M.  Kistler; 
Lucy,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Kistler; 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  David 
Miller,  and  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Stephen 
Bachman. 

William  Fetherolf  was  wedded  to 
Eliza  Reagan.  They  lived  at  Ring-town. 
Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  where  he  died. 
aged  73  years.  Their  live  children  were 
Dr.  Allen,  Lewistown,  Pa.:  James  and 
William,  both  farmers  at  Ringtown  : 
Mrs.  Emily  Hood,  who  lives  at  Sioux- 
City.  Iowa!  and  Mrs.  Mary  Brandon. 

Daniel  K.  Fetherolf  was  born  May  l8, 
1820,  upon  the  homestead  of  his  father, 
in  the  Kistler  Valley.  This  farm  he 
later  acquired  and  farmed  it  until  the 
year  1875.  then  purchased  the  Benjamin 
Brobst  farm  in  the  same  valley  and  culti- 
vated it  until  1870.  He  moved  t->  Allen- 
town in  the  latter  year,  and  i 
years  was  the  tax  collector  of  this  1 
iiving,  however,  retired  a  number  ol 
vears   before   his    death.    November    «7- 
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1909,  in  his  8 1  st  year  of  age.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  removal  to  Allentown, 
he  was  identified  with  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregation of  Xew  Jerusalem  Church, 
serving  it  officially  many  years.  His 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Christian  Kist- 
ler,  died  July  10,  1874,  aged  41  years,  5 
months  and  25  days.  Both  are  buried 
at  the  New  Jerusalem  Church.  They 
had  seven  children  of  whom  live  died 
small,  the  surviving  ones  being  Alice  M., 
the  wife  of  Phaon  Sittler,  Allentown. 
and  Alvin  D.,  an  extensive  agriculturist 
in  Lynn. 

James  K.  Fetherolf  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  in  Albany  township,  near  Kemp- 
ton.  He  was  born  in  Lynn,  May  15, 
1845,  ancl  died  March  13,  1904,  in  his 
59th  year  of  age.  His  wife,  Lydia  Kist- 
ler,  was  a  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Cath- 
arine (Dietrich)  Kistlcr.  She  now  re- 
sides at  Kempton.  They  reared  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were 
Rev.  William,  who  is  the  professor  of 
a  college  in  California;  Rev.  Elmer,  of 


Pillow     ( Union ville)s    Pa.:    James    and 

Nathan,  both   in   the   forestry   service  of 

the  government. 

Jacob  Fetherolf  (son  of  Jacob,  son  of 
Jacob,   son   of  the  pioneer),   resided   in 

Lehigh  County  until  1876.  then  moved 
with  his  family  to  Lawrence.  Kansas.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  farmer.  He  died  in 
1887,  aged  52  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  His  widow.  Mary, 
nee  Seidel,  after  his  death  removed  to 
Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  and  now  resides  in 
Allentown.  Their  children  were:  Ella, 
m.  John  Krum.  They  live  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  Alice  S.  is  the  wife  of  Francis 
Reading,  of  Allentown ;  Jennie  m. 
George  Brune.  They  live  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  and  George  and  Frank,  both  de- 
ceased. 

John  Fetherolf,  a  brother  of  Jacob, 
above  named,  was  married  to  Malinda 
Kistlcr.  They  located  in  Linghamton, 
New  York.  Their  children  are:  Alvena, 
Marv,  Clara,  Katie,  Oliver  and  Samuel. 


A  Satierkraut  Knockoxit 

Bill    Chmidt    he    didn't    like    sauerkraut. 

But   Katerine,   his    frau, 
Could  stand  beside  der  bar'l  all  day 

And  eat  shoost  like  a  cow. 

They  fought  about  dat  kraut  all  day, 
They  fought  about  him  night, 

And  Katerine's  muddcr  like  kraut,  too, 
And  she  join  in  der  light. 

Den  Bill  gits  quiet  all  to  once 
About   dat   sauerkraut   smell : 

Den   Katcriner   an'   her   mam 
Thought  they  had  licked   Bill   well. 

One  day — will  you  believe  dis  true? — 
Bill  bought  a  bar'l   of  kraut, 

And  when  them  wimmens  saw  it  come 
Thev  shoost  dance  round  and.  shout. 


But  when  der  kraut  begin-  ro  hiss 

'Bill   cut   der  middle   hoop. 
Them  wimmens  den  went  down  below 
To  see  how  dat  kraut  look. 

Der   hull   shebang  shoost   up   and  bust! 

Deni  wimmens — where  were  they? 
All  covered  up  mit  sauerkraut 

Shoost  like  a  load  of  hay. 

Der   mouth  was    full;    der   cars   was    full; 

Der  nose  it  was  stuffed  tight. 
Bill  busted,  too,  mit  lamn   fits 

When  lie  gits  out  of  sight. 

Don't  you   say   sauerkraut  down   there!. 
They  don't  eat  kraut  some  more, 

And  Katerine  has  cot  a  club 
Behind   der   kitchen   door. 

C.   M.    BARXITZ: 


The  National  German-American 

Alliance,   and  the  Washington 

Convention 

By  Albert  Godsho,  Assistant   Secretary  of  the  Alliance. 

(Continued  from  February  Number) 

California    (Hermann). 

Desires  Convention  in  1915,  co-incident  with  the  San  Francisco 
World's  Fair.  State  Branch  increased,  seven  societies  joining.  San 
Francisco  has  many  promises  of  participation  for  the  World's  Fair 
.and  the  opening  Festival  of  Panama  Canal.  Imposing  German  Day 
Celebration.  Fritz  Renter  Memorial  Celebration.  Arranges  many 
successful  lectures,  etc.  Successes  in  the  school-  question,  manual 
training,  night  schools,  etc.  iS  private  schools  are  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  Alliance.  Every  German  Society  of 
any  account  now  belongs  to  California  Alliance. 

Connecticut. 

President  Lang;   Secretary  Hentschel.     State   Convention   in   Xew 
Haven.     Officers  elected.     Consists  of  12  City  Branches. 
Successes:  German  Day,  Aug.  7,   1911. 

District  of  Columbia  (Voelckner). 

In  perfect  condition  as  regards  membership,  all  the  German  So- 
cieties of  District  belonging  to  it.  German  Day  Celebrations.  Schil- 
ler's 150th  Birthday  Anniversary.  Kuno  H.  Rudolph,  a  German- 
American,  becomes  Mayor  (President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia).  Very  cordial  and  close  relations  with  Hiber- 
nians.    Success  of  Steuben's  Monument  Unveiling  known  everywhere. 

Indiana  (Keller). 

Proud  of  activities  and  successes.  Membership  increased  consid- 
erably. Influence  strengthened.  German  element  in  several  cities 
makes  its  position  clear  and  exerts  great  influence.  Important  progress 
of  study  of  German  in  schools.  Many  German  Day  Celebrations. 
which  rouse  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Anglo-American  Press  pays  great 
attention;  and  is  supplied  with  full  English  translations  of  all  tint  is 
done.  Great  political  power  developed  by  the  State  Branch.  Vic- 
tory still  greater  than  expected.  County  Prohibition  Law  defeated. 
New  License  Law,  the  best  ever  passed  in  the  State.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  work  hand  in  hand  with  German  Element  and  State 
Branch.  Branch  advocated  a  law  for  the  insurance  oi  workingmen ; 
also  for  the  protection  of  children. 

Minnesota    (Moersch). 

Excellent  a.^sistance  by  the  German-American  Press  of  the  State, 
especially    "Yolkszeitung,    St.    Paul."      Encouraging    progress;    very 
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large  increase  of  membership.  Ten  new  branches ;  enthusiastic  for 
close  and  faithful  Alliance  for  the  Germans.  Recommended  to  Legis- 
lature much  needed  bill  for  protection  of  workingmen.  The  State 
Branch  has  been  increased  by  46  additional  societies. 

Nebraska  (Peter). 

State  Branch  founded  in  the  "Deutschem  Hans"  at  Omaha.  July 
20,  1910.  Saengeriest.  President  Hexamer  invited.  54  Societies  are 
represented  by  114  delegates.  Officers  elected.  Strong  and  important 
influence  and  success.  Convention  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  held  on  October 
5-6,  1910.  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  Capitol.  Excellent  impression  created  and  augmented  by  an 
enthusiastic  German  Day  Celebration  on*  the  6th.  Victory:  prohibi- 
tion and  local  or  county  option  are  annihilated.  The  attack  upon  Ger- 
man in  public  schools  repelled.  Attacks  on  personal  liberty  all  fall 
flat  by  reason  of  our  steady  and  self-conscious  resistance.  State 
Branch  successfully  advocated  a  law  which  makes  all  attacks  on  the 
study  of  German,  etc.,  in  schools  and  restrictions  of  personal  liberty 
rights  more  difficult.  The  German-Americans  are  represented  in 
still  greater  numbers  as  before  in  legislature  of  State.  City  Branch 
Lincoln  succeeds  in  establishing  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Ger- 
man into  the  public  schools.  Improvements  in  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man at  the  High  Schools  also  begun;  as  well  as  employment  of  genu- 
inely well  equipped  teachers  of  German.  Inducements  for  the  study  of 
German  at  the  State  L'niversity  by  donating  prizes.  Contributions  to 
the  German-American  National  Monument  (Pastorius).  Second  State 
Convention  held  on  Aug.  19,  191 1,  at  Grand  Island,  in  connection  with 
Singer  festival  of  Nebraska  Saengerbund  extraordinarily  successful. 
239  Delegates  take  part.  Permanent  Committee  of  State  Branch  elected 
for  the  use  and  propaganda  of  the  State  Branch's  methods  which  were 
so  successfully  applied — to  introduce  German  study  and  physical  cul- 
ture in  public  schools.  Strong  representation  and  activities  for  prin- 
ciples of  State  Branch  for  the  future  are  vouched  for.  Great  and  sin- 
cere interest  on  all  sides  for  German-American  Element,  /.  c,  Alli- 
ance's State  Branch  work  and  aims. 

New  Jersey  (Lankering). 

Successes  by  all  branches  of  the  State  Branch.  Representatives  of 
the  German- American  Press  have  been  attached  to  Alliance  by  the 
creation  of  a  special  membership  for  them.  It  is  important  that  the 
motive's  for  any  political  activity  are  put  in  the  right  light.  Successes 
in  the  school  question ;  study  of  German  introduced  in  Elizabeth  suc- 
cessful. Encouragement  for  study  of  German  by  prizes  vi  class-pin- 
for  best  w'ork.  etc. ;  liberal  financial  assistance  for  German  schools 
rendered.  Children's  choirs  under  capable  conductors  and  children's 
festivals  with  singing  of  German  "Lieder"  and  melodies;  very  success- 
ful in  impressing  on  children's  minds  the  beauty  and  value  of  German 
be  their  parents  German  or  non-German.  Department  for  free  l< 
advice  and  Employment  Bureaus  are  working  well  and  benefit  many 
German-Americans  ami  newly  arrived  immigrants.  Yearly  celebra- 
tions of  German  Day  are  well  introduced  and  liked  in  the  Slate  ;  the 
celebrations  have  become  universally  popular.  A  National  Festival 
and  Contest  of  Rifle  Club-,  etc..  to  the  success  of  which  the  Hudson 
Countv   Branch  donated   funds,  brought  main    German- Americans  to- 
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gether.  Finances  are  in  good  order  and  favorable ;  amicable  and  cor- 
dial relations  with  Hibernians  tinder  the  agreement  of  Jan.  29,  1907, 
are  strengthened  and  progressing  with  happy  result:-.  Governor  Wil- 
son's activity  and  actions  since  in  office,  justify  fully  his  choice,  and 
the  non-partisan  assistance  given  him  by  the  German-American  Ele- 
ment. 

New  York  CSutroV 

^  Important  progress  towards  many  of  the  aims  of  the  State  Branch. 
The  whole  German  American  population  of  New  York  participated  in 
and  made  brilliant  impression  at  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  In  1910 
almost  all  of  the  18  branches  of  State  Branch...  X.  Y.,  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  the  arrival  of  immigrants  from  the  Palatinate  and  South- 
ern Germany  in  America.  "Pfaelzer"  (natives  from  Palatinate)  an- 
niversary, June  27,  1910,  and  State  Convention  at  Albany  of  Xew  York 
Branch;  very  brilliant  and  successful.  Great  festival  by  all  German 
Societies  and  "Pfaelzer  Yolks  festvcrein''  July  31,  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York.  Carl  Schurz  Park  is  inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremonies 
October  2,  and  large  enthusiastic  crowds  attending.  Dr.  Hexamer 
speaks..  Unveiling  of  General  Von  Steuben's  monument  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  December  7,  participated  in  by  very  large  delegations  from 
New7  York  City  and  State  Branches.  Jacob  Leisler  Memorial  cele- 
brated. April  23,  191 1,  with  extraordinary  participation  by  German 
Element  and  Public,  honoring  this  famous  German  American,  the  first 
of  New  York's  celebrated  Governors  in  Colonial  time.  Great  German 
Day  Festival,  October  1.  City  Branches  erect  monuments,  Buffalo. 
Goethe-Schiller,  and  Syracuse  Schiller  monument.  Many  other  me- 
morial festivals,  etc.,  held.  General  harmony  and  mutual  assistance 
given  and  consequently  important  successes ;  the  teaching  of  German  in 
schools,  instead  of  being  discontinued,  as  opponents  desired,  has  been 
improved  and  become  more  efficient.  State  Branch  donated  silver 
medals  for  best  German  scholars  in  the  schools.  Zealous  and  successful 
collection  of  funds  for  Pastorius  monument.  German  day  celebration 
successful  financially,  as  well  as  in  ideal  directions,  all  over  the  State. 
The  highest  State  officials  usually  attending  at  German  American  Cele- 
brations, newspapers  issuing  special  numbers,  and  standing  room  is  at 
a  premium  in  the  auditoriums,  etc.  German  Element  brought  more 
closely  together  in  promoting  patriotic  ideas  and  working  for  the 
good  of  the  common  weal.  Protesting  against  special  peace  treaty  with 
England;  unless  treaties  can  also  be  concluded  with  other  Nation-. 
Protest  against  "restrictive  laws.''  attended  by  success.  German  Ele- 
ment has  great  political  influence  without  considering  political  party 
lines.  Treatment  of  immigrants — Sulzer  Bill — hearings.  State  Branch 
proposes  to  the  Xational  German  American  Alliance  to  take  a  decide. I 
position  in  this  question  ('has  been  done).  Proposals  to  beautify  Gen. 
Von  Steuben's  grave  in  Oneida  County,  X.  Y.  The  purchase  of  the 
homestead  of  Gen.  Hercheimer  i-^  recommended:  as  worthy  oi  being 
the  property  of  the  Xation. 

North  Dakota    (Mann). 

Membership  has  doubled.  German  Press  ever  ready  for  help  and 
sacrifices.  State  Branch  officials  deserve  praise  for  work.  Privilege^ 
for  communal  and  parochial  schools  obtained.  Agitation  for  introduc- 
ing the  study  of  German  as  a  language  next  to  English  in  the  3rd  or 
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4th  grades.  Prohibition  in  full  sway  in  State;  however,  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  etc.,  increases,  also  the  number  of  inebriates, 
feeble-minded,  insane,  etc.,  very  probable  on  account  of  secret  "-ale  of 
bad  beverages  and  unwholesome  indulgences.  At  the  same  time  State's 
progress  and  growth  dwarfed,  good  soil  devalued  as  freemen  who  would 
make  good  colonists,  etc.,  do  not  care  to  settle  in  a  State  restricting 
''Personal  Liberty."  Agitation   for  German  Manual  Training  Sell 

Ohio   (Schwaab). 

State  Branch  may  possibly  be  excelled  in  the  number  of  member.-  by 
some  State  Branches  but  no  branch  excels  it  in  loyalty  to  the  aims  and 
principles  of  the  Alliance,  it  is  aggressive,  shows  excellent  results  and 
many  successes  as  for  instance  the  introduction  or  rather  re-int reduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  German  and  physical  culture  into  Public  Sell  Is. 
Women's  societies  have  taken  strong  root.  Statistics  are  kept.  Agita- 
tion for  funds  for  the  Milwaukee  Teachers'  Seminary  going  on  :  also 
for  the  union  with  all  church  societies.  The  German  Press  is  assisted 
as  much  as  possible.  Political  activity  is  kept  in  sight  for  the  principles 
of  the  Alliance  ;  a  great  battle  will  have  to  be  fought  by  the  State  Branch 
for  liberal-minded  members  of  the  Legislation  which  will  give  State 
new  Constitution.  Much  has  been  successfully  done  for  the  honor 
of  the  German  Element  by  State  Branch  as  well  as  by  the  City  and 
County  Branches.  State  Convention  held  in  Akron  and  at  the  same 
time  unveiling  of  the  John  Brown  Monument.  Memorial  tablet  unveil- 
ed for  the  German  American  soldiers  of  '61  ( Germans  of  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio).  Recommends:  Erection  of  large  assembly  halls  and 
for  holding  mutual  festivals  and  as  means  for  consolidating  German 
Element. 

Ybungstown,  Ohio, 

Will  build  "A  German  Mouse.''  A  German  -American  Club  has- 
been  formed  of  members  of  the  Legislature  oi  Ohio.  Cincinnati  City 
Branch  is  trying  to  obtain  public  parks  for  the  people  and  play-grounds 
for  the  children,  in  center  of  city  (congested  districts).  German  Day 
Celebration,  every  year  in  many  places  and  cities. 

Pennsylvania    (Bloedel). 

(Members  of  Executive  Council,  for  Pennsylvania  reports  at  the 
request  of .  the  Pennsylvania  State  President,  Dr.  HexamerA  Two 
very  successful  State  Conventions.  Number  of  Branches  increased  by 
19.  Membership  greatly  increased.  Newspapers  grateful  for  inter- 
vention by  State  Branch  in  behalf  of  official  advertising.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Branch,  compulsory  physical  education  was  also  in- 
troduced in'the  Xew  School  Code  for  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class 
Agitation  also  for  the  introduction  of  physical  culture  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  all  other  classes. 

State  Branch  donated  ten  scholarships  for  the  summer  lecture  courses 
on  German  literature  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  scholar- 
ship each  also  donated  by  Reading  Branch  and  by  the  Philadelphia 
Womens'  Branch.  Competition  for  the  scholarship  was  very  keen 
the  lecture  courses  very  successful.  Pennsylvania  is  the  banner  - 
in  amounts  collected  for  the  Nation. il  German  American  Monument 
(Pastorius  Fund), 

(To  BK  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE2I3) 
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Tennessee    (Fritz). 

Consolidated  State  Branch  of  Tennessee  was  recently  founded.  May 
7,  igu,  time  for  extensive  report  is,  therefore,  too  short.  National 
President  and  Secretary  were  present  at  the  founding  in  Memphis. 
Eight  societies  were  represented  and  since  then  three  other  branches 
have  joined.  Several  additions  are  expected.  Great  enthusiasm  for 
the  movement   throughout  the   State. 

Texas. 

Moeller,  Chairman  of  Committee  for  German-American  History 
for  the  State  of  Texas:  Very  interesting  report,  (For  full  report  see 
page  &7  of  the  printed  191 1  minutes  of  the  Texas  State  Convention). 
Von  Rosenberg,  vordtrans,  Riegels,  Frels.  Amslers,  von  Roeders,  etc., 
prominent  families  ;  strong  German  population  in  West  Texas ;  Immi- 
gration has  ceased  since  the  Seventies.  German- American  population 
of  Texas  counts  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Whole  counties, 
cities  and  settlements  still  retain  their  German  character  in  fourth 
•generation.  Order  of  the  "Hermannsoehne,"  Saengerbund  ('Singer 
Alliance),  numerous  German  Societies,  churches  and  schools,  and 
twenty  German  newspapers.  The  State  Branch  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Wisconsin  (Dr.  Stern). 

We  began  five  years  ago  with  a  membership  of  several  hundred  ;  to- 
day the  State  Branch  Wisconsin  consists  of  twelve  city  and  four  coun- 
ty branches,  ten  single  societies  and  400  individual  members  ;  a  total 
membership  of  25,000 ;  2j  German-American  women  societies  have  also 
joined  the  State  Branch.  Celebration  of  German  Day  has  become  a 
fixed  institution ;  always  largely  attended.  State  Branch  has  collected 
large  sum  and  turned  it  over  to  the  State  University  for  an  exchange 
professorship.  Great  National  Saengerfest  at  Milwaukee  gained  im- 
pressive triumphs  for  German  song.  State  Branch  ever  ready  to  help 
every  German- American  activity  in  every  field  of  German-American 
endeavor. 

Milwaukee  will  erect  a  Steuben  Monument.  Carl  Schurz  "exchange 
professorship."  National  German-American  Teachers'  Seminar). 
Considerable  funds  were  collected  for  Pa^torius  Monument.  State 
Branch  requests  the  printing  of  more  propaganda  pamphlets.  Although 
15,000  copies  of  the  "principles  and  aims  declaration"  of  the  State 
Branch,  and  5,000  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Fritsch's  "The  National  German- 
American  Alliance"  have  been  distributed,  this  is  not  sufficient.  The 
State  Branch  therefore  is  planning  a  State  Branch  organ.  Political 
non-partisan  activity.  At  the  request  of  the  German-American  \vo- 
mens'  societies,  the  State  Branch  took  position  against  Womens'  Suf- 
frage. Agitation  for  the  amending  of  the  "Blue  Laws"  to  suit  modern 
conditions.  Position  taken  against  Prohibition  as  before.  Excellent 
work  of  German  Church  Societies  for  maintenance  ni  German  lan- 
guage, etc. 

State  Branch  will  assist  as  much  as  possible  the  plans  of  Milwaukee 
for  the  erection  of  a  Steuben  Monument.  Arrangements  made  for 
social  evening  gatherings  and  with  it.  vi<:t<  by  the  members  o\  the 
State  Branch's  executive  officers,  proved  valuable.  Gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation is  due  tor  the  assistance  given  b)  the  German  Press  of  Wis- 
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consin  and  thanks  arc  due  al?o  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State 
Branch  for  the  excellent  services  rendered  General  success,  increased 
membership,  and  favorable  finances 

Work  of   the   Convention. 

An  exceptionally  great  number  of  proposals,  resolutions  and  topics 
occupied  this  convention.  The  amount  oi  work  accomplished  was 
enormous.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  official  minute.-  have  not 
yet  been  issued;  they  will  require  a  large  volume  of  several  hundred 
pages  in  fme  print.  In  short  they  cover:  Proposal  to  create  office  of  a 
paid  Historian  of  Alliance — defeated.  Prizes  for  best  German  work 
of  scholars  to  be  open  for  all  schools — accepted.  Beautifying  Steuben's 
grave — accepted.  Recommendation  to  purchase  by  ation  the  Herch- 
heimer  Homestead — accepted.  Steuben  and  Muhlenberg  scholarships 
in  the  Washington  and  Lee  University — accepted  with  conditions. 

Publications,  prizes,  etc.,  etc.,  determined  upon.  Washington  Branch 
commissioned  to  put  wreath  on  the  Tombs  of  Washington,  Schley,  and 
the  monument  of  Steuben  on  every  Decoration  Day.  Strong  resolution 
on  immigration  caused  by  alleged  conditions  on  Ellis  Island — accepted, 
after  stormy  debates.  Physical  culture,  playgrounds  and  swimming 
pools  for  all  Public  Schools.  Number  of  Vice  Presidents  increased  to 
eight.  Executive  Board  to  correspond  directly  with  State  Presidents 
only.  'Uniform  care  for  immigrants;  consolidation  of  all  societies  tak- 
ing care  of  immigrants  (see  Grisebach's  letter  in.  printed  minutes"). 
Federal  museums,  public  galleries,  etc..  to  lie  open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Parcel  Post  recommended.  Expression  of  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation acclaimed  for  the  munificence  of  lion.  Adolphus  Busch,  to 
Germanic  Museum.  Peace  treaties  (for  universal  peace  movement) 
in  the  form  adopted  previously  by  the  Alliance.  Young  peoples  col- 
umns in  German  Press  recommended.  Resolutions  in  regard  to  names 
on  tablet  and  payment  of  German  architects  oi  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary— referred  to  committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  further  investiga- 
tion and  later  report. 

Recommendations  of  Xorth  Dakota  Branch  for  a  National  German- 
American  Celebration  on  October  iSth  1913 — defeated:  invitation  to 
attend  "Celebration  of  Yolkerschlacht"  at  Leibzig.  German}' — accepted. 
Better  arrangements  recommended  to  supply  Press  with  reports  of 
Conventions.  Staunch  support  and  assistance  to  German"  Press  in  every 
direction ;  translations  of  good  articles,  etc.,  to  English  Press. 
Press  Committee ).  Press  Committee  to  be  established  by  all  State 
Branches.  Resolution  and  declaration  as  to  the  stand  of  the  Alliance 
on  personal  liberty — accepted.  Church  corporations,  church  communi- 
ties and  societies,  etc.,  to  be  asked  to  join  the  Alliance  or  to  co-operate 
on  all  mutual  grounds  recommended — unanimously  accepted..  I.. 
of  protest  to  be  written  to  President  Taft  against  insinuations  regard- 
ing Secretary  Wilson's  acceptance  oi  honorary  presidency  at  the 
American  Brewers'  Convention,  by  Women's  Temperance  Associa- 
tion— accepted. 

Financial  Committee  of  five  members  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  finances  of  the  Alliance  upon  a  stable  and  perpetual  basis. 
State  Presidents  to  meet  in  off-years  between  biennial  conventions. 
Names  of  official  delegates  to  be  communicated  by  the  State  Branches 
one  mouth  before  the  Convention  meets.  Resolutions,  etc.,  musl 
future  be  presented  to  Convention  in  advance  in  print  by  the  oflic 
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\  En  Berks  County  Vendu 

Daniel   Miller,   Reading,   Pa. 

Des  is  die  Zeit  tor  die  jahrliche  Berks 
County  Baucrc  Vendue.  Die  mehrste  kumme 
in  de  Monate  Februar  un  Marz.  Es  is  erstaun- 
lich  wie  viel  so  Vendue  es  in  ehm  County  gebt. 
Die  Zahl  in  Berks  is  des  Johr  schier  300.  Viel 
alte  Bauerc  hen  Geld  genug  gemacht  un  welle 
stoppe;  Annere  fange  erst  ah,  un  wicder  An- 
nere  sin  g'storwc  un  ihre"  Sache  musse  uf- 
g'scttclt  werre. 

Warst  due  schun  an  so  ere  Bauerc  Vendu 
gewesst?  Wann  net,  claim  will  ich  dir  sage  wie 
es  dort  hergeht.  Es  is  schaad,  dass  die  Vendue 
in  der  kiilteste  tin  schlappigiste  Zeit  im  Johr 
vorkumme,  awer  nier  kann's  net  annerster 
mache.  Die  Zeit.  for  zu  wechsele  u£  der 
Bauerei  is  am  crstc  April. 

Es  kumme  gewohnlich  \on  300  bis  Soo  Men 
sche  odcr  noch  mehner  an  so  en  Vendue. 
Friiher  sin  die  Lent  am  Mittag  kumme,  awer 
nau  kumme  sic  schun  urn  ncun  Uhr.    For  was? 


For  zu  esse.  Fruiter  hen  die  Hucksters  en  gute 
Bisness  an  de  Vendue  geduh.  Sie  hen  Oysters, 
Lebkuche  un  so  Sach  verkahft;  alsemol  ah  en 
wenig  Schnapps  hinnerum.  Awer  ihr  Hand- 
werk  is  schier  ganz  verdorwe  worre.  weil  die 
mehnstc  Bauerei  wu  Vendu  mache.  freie  Din- 
ners gcue.  Des  zicgt  die  I. cut  wunnerbar  ah. 
Es  is  en  rechter  Scholi  die  Sach  zu  sehnc.  Die 
Weibslcut  mussc  Dagelang  vor  der  Vendu 
kochc  tin  backc.  un  es  mussc  en  Lot  Lent  ge- 
dingt  werre  for  de  Discll  abzuwarre. 

Es  kumme  hunnerte  vim  Lent  hei  just  tor's 
Esse.  Oftmols  fange  die  Lcut  schun  um  neun 
Uhr  Vormittags  ah  Mittag  zu  esse.  Do  sin 
en  paar  langc  Disch  un  jeder  Disc-,  is  hn 
Gang  bis  lang  noch  Mittag.  Manchro 
esse  eher  uf — wann  Alios  ufgesse  is, 
oft  drci  bis  fiinf  hunnert  Mensch  s  1  ere 

Vendu.     Hon  die   Lcut  nix 
Ofkohrs,  die  mehnste  lewe  forstreht,  awer  es 
is  nau  so  Faschon,  un  die  F 
halte  werre,    Un  wie  die  Mcnsche  esse!     ".  - 
muss  schier  mehne  sie  ware  halwer  \ 
undahte  nix   weiter  zu   esse  exspekte    for  en 
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Woch.  Jcdcr  Sitz  an  de  Disch  is  besetzt  un 
hinner  jedem  Stuhl  steht  en  Mann,  der  hot 
Halt  am  Stuhl  for  ihin  die  niichst  Chans  schuhr 
zu  machc.  An  so  ere  Vendn  gcht's  beim  Esse 
grad  her  wie  bci  ere  Lcicht,  just'viel  schlimmer. 
Was  gebt's  do  zu  esse?  Plenty  vun  Allem — 
Rindsfkcsch  (alsemol  ah  Hinkel),  Grumbkrc, 
Krautsalad,  Prunes,  Pickels,  Brod,  Butter  un 
Latwerg;  paar  Sortc  Kuche  un  drei  oder  vier 
Sorte  Pcis — Kaspei,  Schnitzpci,  Roseinepei, 
Kpplepie,  un  so  weiter.  Dann  kumtnt  noch 
plenty  KafTee  dazu.  Es  is  erstaunlich  wie 
schnell  Alles  verschwindt.  Die  Koch  konne 
die  Sache  schier  net  g'schvvind  genug  uftrage. 

Urn  12  oder  1  Uhr  geht  die  Vendu  ah.  Der 
Croyer  greischt  laut :  "Oh  Yes,  Oh  Yes."  Er 
sagt  nie :  "Oh  Nee,  Oh  Nee."  Die  Leut  wu 
nau  gesse  hen  oder  Eppes  kahfe  welle  kumme 
nau  zamme  for  die  Condischens  zu  hore.  Die 
sin  korz  un  dcutlich.  Der  hochst  Bieter  is  der 
Kafer.  Wer  Geld  hot,  kann  grad  bezahle.  \Yer 
ken  Geld  hot,  gebt  en  Note  mit  gutem  Behl. 
Nau  gcht's  an's  Verkahfe.  Der  Croyer  is  en 
Mann  mit  starker  Stimm.  Es  is  wunnerbar, 
dass  die  Vendu  Croyer  net  all  die  Auszehring 
kriege.  Sie  miisse  vier  oder  funf  Stund  die 
ganz  Zeit  laut  greische  in  der  kalte  Luft,  un 
des  ehn  Dag  urn  der  anner.  Sie  prowiere  wit- 
zig  zu  sci  Es  werd  geglaabt,  en  guter  Witz 
dann  un  wann  daht  die  Leut  willig  mache 
mehncr  for  die  Sache  zu  gewe.  Die  Croyer 
kriege  ah  oft  gute  Witze  ab,  awcr  oft  is  es  all 
just  gewohnlicher  Schmutz.  A  wer  es  macht 
nix  aus,  die  Leut  lache  chmol  so  gut  wie's 
annermol. 

An  so  ere  Bauere  Vendu  is  viel  zu  verkahfe 
— vume  Viergaulswage  bis  zume  Gansjoch  ;  vun 
ere  Kuh  bis  zume  doerre  fcLinkel.  Gewoehn- 
lich  werd  zuh  erst  des  kleh  G'frass  verkahft — 
allerhand  Gawle.  zahlulckige  Reche.  Schauflle 
Schubkarch  un  so  weiter.  Wart  mer  mit  dem 
Stofft  bis  zutn  Letzte.  so  holt  es  nix. 

Wann's  an  die  Gaul  un  des  Yieh  geht,  do 
werd  en  Ring  gemacht  un  die  Thiere  werrc 
ehzechtig  nei  gebrocht  un  verkaft.  Ueberkaapt 
hen  die  Berks  Bauere  vortrefflche  Gaul  un 
Yieh.  Alsemol  geht's  Biete  schnell  un  alse- 
mol muss  der  Croyer  die  Leut  arg  kokse.  Er 
prowirt  die  ganz  Zeit  die  Leut  glaawe  zu 
mache,  die  Sache  diihte  just  Halbpreis  hole. 
So  geht  es  fort  bis  Oweds,  un  dann  is  Alles 
vehkahft  un  die  Leut  gehne  hehm.  Der 
nachst  Dag  gehne  viel  an  en  annere  Yendu. 

Dieweil  die  Yendu  im  Gang  is  spicle  en  Lot 
Buwe  Balle  ut'm  Misthaufe.  Sie  sin  kumme 
for  zu  esse  un  zu  spiele.  Es  sin  ah  oft 
viel  junge  Mad  an  der  Vendu.  Wunner  wie 
sell  kummt?  Es  is  jo  natiirlicu,  dass  die  Mad 
sei  wollc  wu  die  Buwe  sin. 

Wie  ich  en  Buh  war,  hah  ich  emol  en  schlim- 
me  Erfahrung  katt  an  so  ere  Bauere  Vendu. 
Ich  hab  do  vor  erne  Huckster  Stand  gestanne 
un  die  Lebkuche  ahgeguckt.  Sell  war  en  grosse 
Versuchung.  Mei  Maul  hot  gewassert  for  die 
Kuche,  un  endlich  hab  ich  mer  zwee  Kuche 
gekaft  un  sie  ware  ah  glci  -esse.  Nau  war's 
Elend  gross.     Ich  hab  zwee  Cents  g'spend  katt 


un  sell  war  grad  eh  Drittel  vun  meim  ganze 
Vermogc.  Ich  hab  die  Sach  bitter  bereut  un 
gewiinscht,  ich  halt  mei  Geld  wieder  zaniuick, 
awcr  eb  war  zu  spot.  Dehl  Mistaks  kann  mer 
wieder  korrekte,  awcr  in  dem  Fail  war  nix 
zu  mache.  Mei  Geld  war  im  Huckster  seim 
Sack  un  die  Kuche  ware  in  meim  Mage.  Noch 
sellcm  hab  ich  mei  Geld  daheem  gelosst  wann 
ich  an  en  Vendu  gange  bin. 

En  Bower's  Boo 

Ich  hob  der  onner  dawg  en  shtick  ga-laesa 
fun  ma  mon  os  ga-winched  hut  are  ware 
widder  en  boo  un  ware  dahame  uff  der  boweri. 
Now  ich  doubts  eb  seller  mon  ufT  der  boweri 
garaised  is  wara.  Won  arc  wore  don  hut  are 
grosse  advantages  g'hot  ivver  de  boova  wos 
uff  der  boweri  uff  ga-brucht  sin  warra  in 
minera  tzeit.  Ich  winch  mich  ken  boo  mae 
uff  der  boweri  un  ansich  ebber  os  doot  dare 
muss  in  fardulta  schlechtra  circumstances  si 
now. 

En  bowers  boo.  Wos  wore  are  ?  Ga-bora 
inera  hamet  woo  blendy  arawet  wore — won  are 
sich  met  dote  gabrilled  hut  dis  de  mommy  era 
nine  kee  olla  morga  un  owet  gamulka  shtiffel 
mit'  rhode  ledder  uvva  ga-arebed,  un  is  in  de 
school  g'shicked  warra.  Are  is  gonga  mit 
sime  karrively  foil  kolde  levcr-warsht,  hardt- 
gakutclite  oyer  un  lodwarrick  brote  far  si 
a  b  c's  larna.  Si  bae  wora  tsu  kartz  far  uff 
der  budda  longa,  un  dart  hut  are  g'liucked  der 
leeb  long  dawg,  un  si  wammis-armei  ga-gless- 
oored  mit  sinera  naws.  So  g'schwint  os  are 
grose  ga-nunk  wore  far  shoffa  don  sin  si  shool- 
dawga  ols  kanzer  warra.  Es  arsht  wor's  sum- 
mer huls  hocka,  un  generally  about  "frellings 
awfong"  hut  sell  ni  g'shtart.  Demo  wore 
shtae  laesa,  fense  maucha,  wclshkarn  lond  in 
odder  greega,  un  usht  about  de  tzeit  is  ols  anes 
fun  da  grosse  dawg  uff  der  boweri  aw-cooma. 
Es  wore  der  shofe-shaer  dawg.  Der  g-schposs 
fum  dawg  hut  ga-consist  fun  helfa  de  shofe 
fonga,  un  derno  uft'ra  huvvel  bonk  hucka  un  da 
shofe  de  kep  drunna  haeva,  wile  de  shofe- 
lice  ame  in  der  hols  ongle  room  ga-groddled 
sin.  Es  naixt  wore  wclshkarn  blonsa.  Fier 
karna  tzum  stuck,  .^ney  far  der  fuggel,  aney 
far  de  warrem,  un  tzwae  far  woxa."  Der 
dawdly  is  hinna  noach  cooma  mit  der  hock,  un 
won  mers  net  recht  g'mauched  hut  d^v.  is  are 
fore  cooma  em  shteel.  Hust  du  in  dime  laeva 
en  gowl  garidda  far  wclshkarn  hi 
Waischt  nuch  we  schlaeferich  or  mer  ols  wor- 
ra  is  un  we  wocker  os  mer  worra  is  won  en 
grund-shulla  em  ins  hols-g'nick  g 
Gli  wore  de  hovct  doh,  Fin t .  sex  mon  sin 
dorrich  der  dick  glae  un  her.  g'tnauda  u 
rullcd  os  we  wolla  seek,  un  der  bower's 
is  en  holb  fold  braiding  hinna  noacti 
fars  graws  farsh-prapa.  Wos  mer  c  -  g 
riched  hut  far  hara  fun  wos  os  de  ma  >er 
schwetza  won  se  era  sensa  ga-wetzed  her  Es 
wore  generally  waega  de  maid.  De 
En  dutzent  rotter  un  binner  im  feld.  . 
is   widdc  r   ous>gabissa    [uin    j'shj      - 
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en  holb  feld  braiding  hinna  draw  mit  sime 
tzomma  drawga.     Es  tzae  uhr  shtick  is     doh. 

Dcr  boo  greeked  es  glensht  shtick  karsha-boj 
un  ken  drem.  Mid-dawgs  lia  de  mon  nff  em 
graves  im  hofe  fer  en  rook  shtooned  un  der 
boo  muss  dc  gile  drenka,  der  wo'rreff  haeva 
far  de  Deitsha  sensa  dengla,  odder  der  shlife- 
shtae  draya  far  de  Reff-sesa  shlifa,  bis  es  wid- 
der  tzeit  is  far  ins  fcldt.  Gli  coomed  de  hovver 
arn,  un  en  tzae  ocker  feld  is  usli't  shae  ga- 
raetzed    Somshdawg      nummy-dawgs    won      de 


Soondawg  shool   sallabrasion 


mer  gait   ins 


hovver  feld  base  ganitnk  for  fechta — awver 
mer  gait.  Es  is  aw  sella  mohls  net  ieeltzuriek 
gamowled  warra  won  ich  mich  recht  arrinera 
con.  Endlich  is  es  shpote-yohr  doh.  Es  welsh- 
karn  muss  gabosht  si,  un  der  boo  wardt  .ous 
sime  warma  nesht  ga-yawked  on  tier  uhr, 
shtriggled  nine  gile  un  hucked  en  shtoond  hin- 
nich  em  uffa  un  wardt  far  de  dawg's  helling. 
Won  se  doh  wore  don  is  mer  ins  feld.  Ich 
het  ols  usht  so  leeb  mit  em  divel  garasseled  os 
so  en  rificher  welshkarn  shock  aw-pocba.  Won 
de  dresher  tzeit  doh  wore  don  hut  mer  dawgs 
gadrusha  un  nochta  utl-ga-butzed.  Husht  du 
in  dime  laeva  in  ma  waetza  how  fa  g'hucked 
hinna  onera  oldta  rhoda  windmeel  tzae  uhr 
der  nocht  un  der  kold  waetza  in  di  hussa  lotz 
ga-kitched?  Ich  denk  so.  So  naixt  on  da  fire- 
dawg  is  mer  ols  widder  in  de  shool  cooma.  Es 
arsht  u ff  em  program  wore  en  fecht.  Won  mer 
net  ga-garrebed  is  warra  don  hut  der  teacher 
ame  ga-gorrebed,  un  demo  is  mer  nuch  amohl 
dhhame  ga-garrebed  warra  wile  mer  in  der 
shool   ga-garrebed    is   warra. 

Un  so  is  es  yohr  room  gonga  uff  der  boweri. 
Ich  bin  shtorrick  drivver  gonga.  Es  wore 
gawiss  net  feel  blesser  drin.  un  ich  winch  mich' 
nimmy  tzurick  owner  duch  bin  ich  fro  os  ich 
amohl  en  bower's  boo  wore,  far  ich  hob  dart 
galarnt  wos  shoffa  is,  un  aw  nemond  tsu 
farpchta   os   shoffa   doet 

Gottlieb   Boonastif.l. 

Nursery  Rhymes 

By-o,  Bubbeli,  shlofe, 

Der  dawdy  heet  de  shofe, 

Der  mommy  heet  de  roda  kee 

Und  coomt  net  hame  bis  morya   free. 

By-o,  Bubbeli, 

Wos  robbelt  if  shtroh? 


Es   ketzel    is   gastarva 
Un's   miceli   i^    froh. 

Redia,  reida  geile, 
Olle  shtund  en  meile, 
Olle  mile  en  wart's-haus, 
Bring  en  glcssel  wei  rous. 

Tross,  tross,  trill, 
Der  bower  hut  en  fill, 
Der  fill  will  net  law  fa, 
Der   bower   will's    farkawfa. 

Shlofe    Bubbeli   shlofe. 
Der   dawdy  heet   de   shofe, 
Der  mommy  heet  de  lemmer 
Now  Bubbeli  shlofe  so  feel  lenger. 

Patty-Cake. 

Patty,  patty  kucha. 

Vole    si    moul    fersucha, 

Und  wun  se  recht  gude  shmocka, 

Mus  de  mommy  nuch  mae  bocka. 

Mock  Sermon. 

Doh  shtane  Ich  uf  der  Konzel 

Und  breddich  we  en  umshel, 

Mi  huhn  mi  huhn, 

Mi  breddich  iss  aim, 

Mi  ku  mi  kalb, 

Mi  breddich   iss   holb, 

Mi  kotz  mi  mouse, 

Mi  breddich  iss  ous. 

f 
Counting-out   Rhyme. 

Ains,  tswae,   drei, 

Hicky,  hocky,  hei, 

Mawd  hole  wei, 

Gnecht  shenk  ei, 

Hehr  sowf  aus, 

Ware  mus  nos, 

Ich,  udder  du 

Udder's  Berke  olde  kee-kaw-ku, 

Und  seel  bisht  du. 

N.  B.— These  nursery  rhvmes  appeared  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  the  Centre  Democrat  of  Beile- 
fonte,  Pa.  Who  can  send  us  variati 
these? 


itions    ox 


The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  .being  very  economical  and  very 
careful  'n  watching  the  details  of  domestic 
affairs,   no    matter    how   small. 

"Heiny?"  called   the  father. 

"Vat?"   answered  the  son. 

"Run  an'  count  dem  ge^eses  again,  Heiny." 

Heiny  went;    Heiny  returned? 


"Heiny!"    said    the    father. 

"Vat?"   said   the   son. 

"Did  you  count  dem  geeses  again,  Heinv?' 

"Chess." 

"How  many  was  d«y,  Heiny?" 

"Vun." 

"Dat's  right,   Heiny." 

— January  Everybody';:. 


•<S)ur  "Book  Gable 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE     WAV     OF     PEACE.       By     Reginald 
Wright      Kauffman,    author    of      "What      is 
-    Socialism?"    "The  House  of  Bondage;"  etc. 
With    Frontispiece :    70   pp.      Price   50   cents. 
Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  1911. 
This  is  a  volume  of  short,  terse  and  vigor- 
ous talks  that  lead  to  the  way  of  peace.     The 
thought  is  as  uplifting  as  the  style  is  trenchant 
and  penetrating.     The  little  volume  is  written 
in  the  straightforward  manner  that  character- 
izes   the   author's   other   writings.      In   its   curt 
and  compressed  philosophizing  on  the  experi- 
ences  of   human   life   it   calls   to  mind   the   au- 
thor's   former    volume    entitled    "The    Bachel- 
or's Guide  to  Matrimony.''     The  treatment  of 
the  different  themes  is   concise,    forceful,   sin- 
cere and  original.     It  is  a  sane  little  book  well 
worth    reading   and   pondering   over   by   right- 
minded   men  and  women. 

BRIDLE   PATPIS.     By  Isaac  Rusling  Penny- 
packer.     Cloth ;   94   pp.     Christopher    Sower 
Company,   Philadelphia.     191 1. 
This  is  a  narrative  poem  based  on  a  horse- 
back journey   undertaken   by   several    Pcnnsyl- 
vanians  who  started  from  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia on  a  trip  through  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley.     At   night    time   they   stop    at   the   various 
hostelries  by  the  way.     Scenes  of  life  along  the 
road  are  mingled  with  historical  allusion-  and 
reminiscences,  and  with   a  good   deal   of  phil- 
osophizing  on    the    origin    and    tendencies      of 
American  life. 

This  little  volume  of  poems  is  constructed 
after  the  plan  of  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn."  It  is.  however,  only  the  plan 
that  calls  those  "Tales"  to  mind,  the  treatment 
is  otherwise  quite  different.  For  poetry,  one  is 
still  inclined  to  prefer  Longfellow's  "Tales." 

When  Tennyson  wrote  "Lock-ley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  Later"  he  used  words  like  "revolver" 
and  "dynamite"  that  are  even  today  yet  the 
cause  of  a  jar  in  an  otherwise  noble  poem.  A 
poetic  idea  must  first  of  all  be  couched  in 
poetical  language,  in  diction  that  is  mellow  and 
ripe;  but  words  like  those  from  Tennyson's 
poem  have  not  yet  come  to  that  stage  of 
poetical  ripeness,  nor  have  the  present  writer's 
"Socialistic  teachings,"  "motor  car,"  "tele- 
phone,"' and  "troiley"  as  yet  acquired  any  mel- 
lowness. 

This  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  the  little 
volume  i-  devoid  of  poetry,  far  from  it.  A 
fine    poetical    "conceit"    is    the    following: 


"The  rock-bound  coast  is  definite.     The  tides, 
Returning,   find  it   ever  as  before. 

The  forest  by  its  old  law  -till  abide  - 
In   orderly  proce-sion   do  the   -tars 

Hold  to  their  ancient  course,  and  nightly  keep 
Their  separate   state " 

Some  of  the  lyrical  interlude-  are  fine;  they 
have,  as  the  term  demands,  a  lyrical  swing. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  is  "The  Dutch  0:1 
the  Delaware,"'  with  its  lilting  refrain. 

There  is  poetry 'to  this  little  volume;  it  also 
has  an  individuality  of  manner  that  make-  it 
distinguishable;  but  to  say  that  the  writer  with 
this  volume  of  poems  makes  one  reminiscence 
"probably  of  all  that  lies  behind  Tennyson" 
and  that  he  "proves  himself  a  not  unwi 
successor  of  Bayard  Taylor  and  Lanier"  may 
be   rather  extravagant  praise. 

THE  BREAKING    POINT.     By  Fred  Lewi; 

Pattee.    author    or    "The    House    with    the 

Black  Ring."  etc.    302  pp.  Price  Si. 25.  Small. 

^laynard   &    Company.    Boston,      tot 2. 

Here  is  a  novel  with  a  "stupendous  theme 
and  serious  importance.  It  affords  a  graphic 
and  tragic  account  and  a  powerful  pictur 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  a  great  city 
church  that  is  lost  in  the  numerous  organiza- 
tions and  "activities"  that  burden  it.  Its  pas- 
tor is  John  Gait,  who  may  in  the  first  place 
not  have  known  any  too  much  about  city  life, 
and  who  innocently  and  with  simplicity  and 
single-hearted  enthusiasm  tries  to  save,  and 
finally  does  save,  Isobel  Carnision.  a  fallen  wo- 
man, much  to  the  displeasure  and  prote-t  1  I 
church. 

This  woman  supplies  the  second  plot  or  ele- 
ment in  the  story.  She  is  all  flesh,  she  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy;  while  Gait  is  all  soul.  With 
Gait  dominated  over  by  this  woman,  infatuated 
with  Helda  Thost.  a  theosoptrist,  and  in  a  clash 
with  his  church,  the  plot  becomes  complicated 
enough  but  not.  the  least  confusing. 

The  book   is   extremely   interesting,   it   keep- 
one  guessing  and  on  the  alert.     The  death  ot 
Gait   comes  almost  like  a   -hock,  and   with   re- 
gret.     One    wonders   whether   the   author 
really  be  pardoned   for  this  tragic  e\ 
manner  of  his  death  is  not  at  all  usual, 
thing-  happen  only  too  often:  but  •' 
hardly  prefers  to  have  his  hero  to  die  in  just 
that  way. 

It  is  a  powerful  novel,  and  a  i  por- 

trayal  ox    American   life   and    m 
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American  church — its  societies,  clubs,  circles, 
aids,  organizations  without  number,  and — fallen 
woman.  Rear!  Kauffman's  "The  Girl  that 
Goes  Wrong,*'  and  then  read  this  book,  and  you 
will  have  a  wonderful  picture  of  "sassiety" 
the  animal,  or  rather,  the  beast  and  unfortunate 
womankind.  No  two  books  supplement  each 
other  more  admirably. 

NARRATIVES  OF  EARLY  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. WEST  NEW  JERSEY  AND 
DELAWARE  1^30-1707.  Edited  by  Albert 
Cook  Myers.  In  the  Scries  of  Original  Nar- 
ratives of  Early  American  History.  Repro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  General  Editor,  J. 
Franklin  Jamison,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  in 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Cloth ;  with  Maps  and  Facsimile.  Price 
$3.00  net.  Charles  Scribner"s  Sons,  New 
York,  191 2. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  provide 
readers  of  history,  and  school  and  college  lib- 
raries with  a  comprehensive  collection  of  such 
historical  narratives  as  form  the  basis  of  the 
early  history  of  the  United   States. 

This  scries  is  not  made  up  of  extracts  but  of 
whole  works,  of  distinct  parts  of  works;  the 
texts  are  complete.  Excellent  judgment  was 
exercised  in  selecting  them.  Many  of  the  vol- 
umes are  made  up  of  reprints  from  exceeding- 
ly rare  and  valuable  narratives.  Some  of  the 
original  documents  are  rare  and  expensive  and 
cannot  be  possessed  by  everybody;  nor  would 
it  always  be  desirable  or  advisable  to  put  such 
valuable  originals  in  the  hands  of  students.  But 
publications  like  these  make  these  old  sources 
equally  accessible  to  all.    In  fact,  such  a  change 


has  taken  place  regarding  the  fundamental 
facts  of  history  that  such  sources  have  become 
well    nigh    indispensable. 

The  editorial  work  of  the  series  is  well  done: 
it  is  commendable  for  its  carefulness  and  brev- 
ity; it  is  scholarly  without,  the  investigator's 
collection  of  seemingly  useless  facts.  Each 
document  has  a  concise  introduction  of  its  own 
by  the  editor  of  the  particular  volume,  and  each 
volume  has  one  by  the  general  editor. 

This  particular  volume  has  twenty  docu- 
ments. It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Cook  Myers, 
the  young  Pennsylvania  author  who  spent  con- 
siderable time  abroad  while  working  upon  a 
complete  collection  of  the  works  of  William 
Penn. 

Tile  interesting  narratives  contained  in  this 
book  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  early 
conditions  of  the  colonics  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  It  might  be  a 
little  difficult  to  tell  which  arc  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting;  accounts  like  Pastor- 
ius's  "Positive  Information"  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  "Some  Account  of  Pennsylvania"  by 
William  Penn,  are  almost  in  line  with  the 
classics.  The  wealth  of  detail  crowded  into  the 
several  documents  is  remarkable.  They  are 
intimate  records  of  the  observations  made  by 
men  who  saw  and  knew  much  of  the  primitive- 
ness  of  the  New  World.  It  is  history  in  the 
making.  In  these  pages  the  reader  can  live 
over  again  the  life  of  his  country  as  it  was; 
this  is  probably  after  all  the  best  and  noblest 
that  history  can  do  for  mankind 

One  must  not  forget  the  make-up  of  the  vol- 
umes in  this  series ;  they  are  issued  in  an  at- 
tractive, durable  and  serviceable  manner;  and 
at  a  price  reasonable  enough  to  put  them  within 
reach  of  any  librarv. 


Ibtstoiical  Botes  anb  IRevvs 

Reports  of  Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


Bucks  County  Historical  Society 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society  was  held  January  16.  There 
were  two  sessions,  the  morning  being  given 
over  to  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  At  the  afternoon  session 
several  papers  were  presented,  ''Navigation 
on  the  Upper  Delaware."  bv  J.  A.  Anderson, 
of  Lambertville.  N.  J.;  "The  Seckcl  Pear 
Tree,"  by  A.  M.  Hance.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
"The  Last  of  the  Lcnni  Lenapc  Indians  on  the 
Delaware  and  Their  Subsequent  Migration," 
by  William  J.  Heller,  of  Easton. 

Harman  Ycrkes,  president  of  the  citizens' 
organization    having    in    charge    the    arrange- 


ments for  the  observance  of  the  county  seat 
centennial  and  old  home  week  of  Doylestown. 
to  be  celebrated  during  the  week  of  June  O  to 
15,  has  made  public  the  outline  of  the  celebra- 
tion and  the  personnel  of  the  several  commit- 
tees to  have  charge  of  the  week's   festivi 

The  events  oi  the  week  will  be  as  follows: 

Sunday,  June  o--Religi ous 

Monday — Educational    children's    day. 

Tuesday — Society   day. 

Wednesday — Historical  and  home-coming 
day. 

Thursday — Women's  -         I    so- 

cial  day. 

Friday — Industrial  day. 

Saturday— Firemen's  and  military  day. 
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Lehigh    County    Historical   Society 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tl;e  Lehigh  Coun 
ty  Historical  Society,  January  16  the  officers 
were  re-elected  as  follows  :  President,  Dr.  G. 
T.  Ettinger;  Vice  President,  D.  A.  Miller;  Sec- 
retary, Charles  R.  Roberts;  Treasurer,  Edwin 
G.  Trexler ;  Executive  Committee,  two  years, 
Wm.  L.  Hartman  and  O.  P.  Knauss. 

The  society  now  receives  an  appropriation  0/ 
$200  a  year  from  the  county  as  allowed  by  law. 
This  sum  has  already  been  received  and  the 
treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  $209.99. 

The  society  now  has  160  members. 

Various  gifts  were  acknowledged. 

Morton  L.  Montgomery,  the  well-known  his- 
torian, of  Reading,  was  present  and  made  a 
brief  address.  He  urged  that  local  history  be 
studied  in  the  schools.  Pie  complimented  the 
Lehigh  County  Commissioners  for  granting 
$200  a  year  for  historical  purposes.  He  urged 
the  collecting  and  preserving  of  all  old  records. 

William  J.  Heller,  of  Easton,  the  newly  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Northampton  County  His- 
torical Society,  was  present  and  made  some 
interesting    remarks. 

Papers  were  read  on  "The  Fetherolf  Fam- 
ily," by  Wm.  J.  Dietrich;  "Allentown  in  the 
Revolution,"  by  Chas.  R.  Roberts. 

The  society  now  has  263  bound  volumes  and 
257  manuscripts. 

The  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  full 
of  interest. 

Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read 
before  this  society  during  the  year  191 1.  The 
list  reflects  great  credit  on  the  society  and  the 
individual  members  who  prepared  the  papers. 

Lancaster  County's  Relation  to  Slavery; 
The  Early  Abolitionists  of  Lancaster  County; 
The  Underground  Railroad;  A  Reminiscence 
of  Langdon  Cheves ;  An  Anti-Slavery  Remini- 
scence;  Sidelights  on  Slavery;  The  Attitude 
of  James  Buchanan  Towards  the  Institution  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States;  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  Slavery;  The  Christiana  Riot;  Its 
Causes  and  Effects;  The  Position  of  Lancas- 
ter County  on  the  Missouri  Compromise;  Who 
was  Jacob  Hibshman.  the  Congressman  from 
Lancaster  County;  The  Christiana  Riot  and 
Treason  Trials  of  1851  (an  historical  sketch)  ; 
Slavery  Situation  During  Terms  of  Office  of 
John  Whitehill  and  Robert  Jenkins,  Lancaster 
County  Congressmen:  The  Whitehills  and 
Robert  Jenkins,  in  Congress;  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens' Attitude  Towards  the  Omnibus  Bill; 
Newspaper  Reports  of  the  Christiana  Riot. 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Somerset  Conference 

Announcement  is  mule  in  the  Lutheran 
World  of  the  proposed  issue  of  a  history  of 
this  conference— to  contain  400  pages,  275  of 
solid  reading  and   about    150  pictures.     About 


ico  pages  will  be  devoted  to  an  abridged  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  general. 

The  "Glades"  were  settled  about  150  years 
ago.  Pastors  followed  the  people.  The  ear- 
liest Lutheran  pastor,  so  far  as  known,  was 
Lizei,  who  was  at  Berlin  in  1777.  Several 
churches.  Sanners,  Samuels,  Pine  Hill,  New 
Ccnterville,  Friedens,  Somerset,  are  almost  as 
old.  The  stories  of  these  old  congregations  is 
interesting  reading  indeed. 

The  history  will  contain  all  that  has  been 
learned  of  interest  concerning  the  pioneer  pas- 
tors, Lizel,  Stcck,  Lange,  Tiedman,  Mucken- 
haupt,   Rebenack,   Kriegler,   Heyer,  etc. 

Part  III,  will  contain  the  following: 
•  Chapter  XI.     West  Pennsylvania  Synod.  Or- 
ganization,    Second     Meeting     (Berlin),    First 
Delegates  from  Somerset  County,  Earliest  Be- 
nevolence Reported. 

Chapter  XII.  Allegany  Synod.  Organiza- 
tion. Early  Delegates,  Views  on  Slavery.  Re- 
vivals, Liquor  Traffic,  etc. 

Chapter  XIII.  The  Pioneer  Pastors  of  Som- 
erset  County.      1777- 1834. 

Chapter  XIV.  Somerset  County  Conference. 
Sunday  School  Convention,  Reunion,  Young 
Lutheran,  etc.  Preachers  from  Somerset  Coun- 
ty. 

Chapter  XV.  Histories  of  Congregations, 
of  Pastorates.  Addison  Pastorate,  Berlin. 
Confluence,  Cumberland  (St.  Stephen's);  Pas- 
torates of  Davidsvillc,  Friedens,  Garrett,  Glade, 
Hooversville,  Jennerstown,  Johnstown,  First 
Trinity,  Moxham ;  Lavansville.  Meyersdale, 
Rockwood,  Salisbury,  Scalp  Level,  Shanksvillc, 
Somerset,  Stoyestown,  Wellersburg. 

Penn'a  Federation  of  Historical  Societies 

Standing    Committees    for    the   Year    1912. 

A.  On  Bibliography.  Object:  "The  collec- 
tion of  material  for  a  complete  bibliograpky 
of  the  Commonwealth."  John  W.  lordan. 
LL.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Rev.  Hugh  T. 
Henry.  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Gilbert  Cooe. 
West  Chester.  Pa.;  Julius  F.  Sachse.  Litt  D., 
Pa.;  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  George  R.  Prowell.  York,  Pa.;  Ben- 
jamin  F.  Owen,  Reading,   Pa. 

B.  On  Historical  Activity.  Object:  "The 
encouragement  of  historical  activity  in  each 
County  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  local  historical  societies."  Miss  Elea- 
nor E.  Wright.  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  G 
Steinman,  Lancaster.  Pa.;  M.  R.  Allen,  Wash- 
ington.  Pa. 

C.  On  Exchanging  Duplicates.  Object: 
"The  establishment  of  a  central 

exchange  or  duplicate  historical  material." 
Charles  R.  Roberts.  Esq.,  Allentown.  Pa.;  I. 
Andrew  Wilt.  Esq.,  Towanda,  Pa.:  Prof.  L.  S. 
Shimmcl,   Ph.   D...   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

D.  On  Publication  of  Lists.    Object:       '.    ! 
annual  publication  oi  a  li^t  of  historical  pa 
relating  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  lis 

historical  productions  of  Pennsylvan 
Capt.  H.  M.   M.  Richards,  Litt.  D.,  Leba 
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Pa.;  Boyd  Crumrine.  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa.; 
Hon.  Charles  Tubbs,  Osceola,  Pa. 

E.  On  Preserving  Manuscript  Records.     Ob- 
ject:   "The  encouragement  of  the'preservation 

of  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  each  sub-division  thereof,  and  the 
publication  of  such  records,  when  possible." 
Prof.  Herman  V.  Ames,  Ph.  ]).,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Prof.  Albert  E.  McKinlcy,  Ph.  IX,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  H.  Prank  Eshleman,  Esq.,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


E  On  State  Legislation.  Object:  ''Se- 
curing State  legislation  for  the  promotion  of 
the  object  of  the  Federation,"  which  i-,  "The 
advancement  of  historical  research  re-kiting  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  local  and 
general.*'  Benjamin  M.  Xead,  Esq.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  Col.  James  R.  Gilmore,  Chamber- 
burg,  Pa.;   Hon.  VV.  U.   Hensel.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Attest:  S.  P.  Heilman,  EM.  D.).  Secretary, 
Heilman    Dale,    Lebanon    Count}-.    Pa. 

By  the  President,  (Prof.)  Herman  V.  Ames 
(Ph.  D.),   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogical  Botes  anb  (Hue vies 

Requests   for  Genealogical    Information  by  Subscribers 
Inserted  Free.     Particulars  for  Registering  as  In- 
vestigators Furnished  on   Application. 


Nicholas  Paul  Data  Wanted 

I  desire  to  know  if  the  death  and  burial 
places  are  known  of  one  Nicholas  Paul,  who 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier — a  private  in  Capt. 
George  Wolf's  Company.  Second  Battalion, 
Northampton  County  Militia,  1781,  and  who 
was  also  on  the  class  roll  for  Captain  Geo. 
Wolf's  Company,  Middle  Bethlehem  township, 
June  5,  1780.  Is  it  possible  that  the  above 
Nicholas  Paul  could  have  been  the  same  who 
enlisted  at  age  of  21  for  three  years  in  the 
company  under  command  of  Capt.  John  Nich- 
olas Weatherholt,  stationed  in  Heidleburg 
township,  Northampton  County,  Pa.  April 
1758 — he  having  enlisted  therein,  September  1, 
1757— and  again  "Nicholas  Paul  was  2nd  lieu- 
tenant, 3rd  company,  by  John  Wetzel  lieutenant, 
May  21,  1777,  Fifth  battalion,  Northampton 
County   Militia."  — Subscriber. 

Virginia  Kecords 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  Land  Office  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  are  kept  very  complete  records  of  the 
"Patents"  that  were  issued  to  the  early  settlers 
by  the  Commonwealth.  I  have  found  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  most  polite  and  willing  to  assist 
whether  there  were  any  fees  in  prospect  or  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  place  would  prove  to 
be  of  much  assistance  to  those  looking  for 
clues  as  to  the  German  Settlements  in  Virginia. 
The  indices  are  very  good  and  the  records  in 
fine  shape. 

When  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  form- 
ed, it  developed  that  considerable  annoyance 
and  trouble  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  these 
records  at  the  capital  of  the  new  state.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  a  commission  was  created  by 
the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  to  secure 
copits  of  ail  tne  grants  which  lay  in  it-  boun- 
daries.    This  was  done  and  with  a  few   excep- 


tions— inadvertance  of  copying  clerk- — they  are 
in  bound  volumes  in  the  Auditor's  office  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Dyer,  an  attorney,  was  connected 

with  this  commission,  and  in  1895  published 
"Dyer's  Index  to  Land  Grants  in 'West  Vir- 
ginia." This  is  alphabetical,  arranged  by  coun- 
ties, and  a  search  is  quickly  made/ eve»  though 
the  particular  county  is  not  known. 

I  have  noticed  lots  of  German— or  what  I 
take  to  be  modified  German  names — in  it.  T 
understand  the  book  is  out  of  print,  but  al- 
most every  attorney  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  land  titles  in  West  Virginia  has  a  copy. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  book,  for"  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it's  existence  might  not  be 
well  knowai.  I  have  gotten  so  many  favors 
from  searchers  after  genealogy  myself,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  reciprocate  in  general,  and  run 
through  my  copy  for  any  names  that  may  be 
inquired  about — gratis — of  course. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  D.  Sell.  Civil  Engineer,  Pax  222. 
Charleston,  Kanawha  County.  West  Virginia. 

Moser-Klein  Data  Wanted 

I  am  interested  in  genealogy  and  have  traced 
ray  wife's  family  to  Louisa  Moser  the  daughter 
of  John  Moser.  and  have  obtained  a  trans:..  - 
from  the  old  German  script  Baptismal  Certi- 
ficate, a  copy  of  which  translation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "Magugunschi,  Magunschi — Manunka 
Chunk — Mauch  Chunk? 

"Louisa  Moser  was  born  ox  Christian  and 
Lutheran  Parents  in  Magugunschi  Township. 
Northampton  County  in  Pennsylvania!  the  18th 
oi  September  in  the  year  1770,  and  was  bap- 
tised by  the  Reverend  Pastor  Jacob 
in  the  Christian  Church  in  Magunschi  T 
ship  the  l8th  of  October  in  I  ■  and 

her  sponsors   are   Frederick   Miller   and   G 
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trudc  Wagner.  The  child's  father  is  John 
Moser,  a  son  of  old  Christian  Moser.  Tin- 
mother  is  Mary  Catharine  Klein,  a  daughter 
of   John    Klein." 

I  would  like  to  verify  the  above  certificate 
with  the  original  record.  Then  to  rind  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Christian  Moser  and  also 
of  John  Klein.  And  whether  there  are  any 
further  records  of  any  of  these  people.  If 
they  were  emigrants,  when  they  arrived,  and 
where  they  came  from.  Also  whether  Louisa 
Moser  had  any  brothers  or  sisters,  and  their 
names,  and  the  dates  of  birth,  also  marriages, 
etc. 

Information  or  suggestions  will  be  appreciat- 
ed by  Herbert  Morris,  6400  Overbrook  Ave- 
nue,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Cured  of  Ancestors 

\V.  Bleeker  Forbes,  one  of  Pensacola's  fore- 
most merchant-,  bears  also  the  distinction  of 
being  Florida's  best  wing-shot.  Quail  are  Mr. 
Forbes'  specialty,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
sport  he  maintains  a  kennel  of  high-class  point- 
ers, a  pack  of  such  size  as  to  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  special  attendant.  A  recent  incum- 
bent of  the  place  was  an  Old  Dominion  darky, 
whom  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative  we 
will  call  Finey. 

Hailing  from  V'ginny,  Piney  naturally  lord- 


ed it  over  the  resident  colored  population,  the 
members  of  which  he  addressed  usually  as 
"You  tra-h  there,"  or  "You  lowdown,"  and  so 
on.  Should  tlie  remark  be  resen'ed,  Piney's 
retort  was  invariably  Homeric.  '"C/wan !  who 
is  you,  pusson?  Why,  you  ain't '  even  know 
who  owned  your  grandpa!''  In  other  wnrds, 
Piney  boasted  a  lineage  that  he  could  trace 
back  through  three  generati  ms  of  slave-own- 
ers. 

Eventually  Mr.  Forbe^  heard  of  Piney's 
claim,  and  meeting  him  at  the  kennel,  remark- 
ed casually:  "What's  this  I  hear,  that  you 
can  trace  back  through  three  generations, 
Piney?     They  say  you  have  ancestors.*1 

Fqr  a  long  moment  Piney  stared  at  him 
in  bewilderment.  " Ancestors?  Ancestors?"  he- 
repeated,  when  suddenly  a  look  of  comprehen- 
sion sprang  into  his  face.  "No,  sah!  Xo.  sah  ! 
Dat  ain't  me  had  ancestors.  Marse  Bleek;  dat 
my  brother.  Only  he  worked  in  a  drug  store 
and  he  done  got  rid  of  'em  !" 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Wise  Family  of  Virginia 

S.  H.  \Y.  P.yrd  of  Pridg  water,  Virginia, 
writes  :  "We  are  trying  to  w  >rk  up  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Wise    family  of   .his   section  and 

would  like  to  correspond  with  persons  able  to 
give  us  information." 


XLhe  jfoiTim 

The  Penn  Gei mania  Open  Parliament,   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau — Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box — free  and  open 
1o  every  subscriber. 


Meaning'  of  Names 

•   By  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  IX.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Editorial  Note. — Dr.  Fuld  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  surname  of  any  reader 
who  will  -end  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Editor 
for  that  purpose. 

INSLEY. 

The  surname  Insley  is  an  English  corrup- 
tion of  the  surname  Hingeley.  The  dropping 
of  the  initial  H  is  a  characteristic  English  cor- 
ruption, which  in  the  history  of  the  language 
was  caused  by  the  Norman  influence.  Hingeley 
is  the  diminutive  of  endearment  from  Hine 
which  is  the  English  equivalent  of  tlie  Dutch" 
Hinse  and  the  German  Heins,  Mein  which  is 
one  of  the  component  elements  of  the  German 
name   Heinrich   means   Lord  and   Hingeley  or 


Insley  accordingly  means  the  dear  little  son  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor 

A  Correction 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  very  able 
and  instructive  article  on  Pastorius  by  Mr. 
Ratterman  in  the  January  number.  If  allow- 
able  I   would  suggest   several  corrections. 

Mote  3.  The  elder  Conrad  Wciscr  came  K) 
Tulpehcckcn,  1723  and  the  junior  Conrad 
VVeiser  came  here  Hi  i~_\).  The  article  inti- 
mates that   both  came  here  in    17JO. 

Xote  4.  It  i>  stated  that  a  Michael  Schlatter 
came   in   rite   fust   third   of   tlie    iSth   century, 
hence  long  before    Muhlenberg 
that    Muhlenberg   came   in    174-*  and   Schlatter 
in   174;*.  four  \ear>  after  Muhlcnbt 

The  tir>t  Lutheran  Synod  u;>>  held  in   [748, 
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not  1749,  and  Muhlenberg  organized  it— George 
Michael  Weiss  was  not  the  first  Reformed 
minister  in  America.  There  were  three  before 
him:"  Samuel  Guldin,  17 10;  John  Philip 
Boehm,   1720;   Conrad   Tempelman,    172 1. 

--Daniel    .Miller. 

A  Penna.  German  Program 

The  "German  Verein"  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  have  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  Program,  March  16.  Different  speak- 
ers of  the  "Verein"  will  sketch  briefly  the 
early  settlements,  characteristics  of  the  dialect 
and  give  specimens  of  the  literature.  A  re- 
port of  the  meeting  by  one  of  our  subscribers 
would  be  appreciated. 

A  Bissinffer  Story 

I  remember  attending  one  of  Dissinger's 
famous  revival  meetings  in  the  late  seventies 
or  early  eighties  (I  was  very  young  at  that 
time — in  fact  so  young  that  I  was — or  am  now 
— surprised  they  let  me  cut  at  nights).  He 
was  a  great  old  exhorte'r  and  would  get  tear- 
fully and  frightfully  wanned  up-  Often  in  his 
excitement  he  would  jump  three  feet  in  the 
air  and  bring  his  fist  down  with  such  tremen- 
dous force  on  the  pulpit  that  the  congregation 
(particularly  the  backsliding  portion)  would 
tremble  as  with  an  ague.  At  the  invitation 
(or  rather  demand)  to  "come  forward'5  to 
the  mourner's  bench  he  would  say — "Which 
will  you  do — come  forward  and  find  the  way  to 
Heaven  or  walk  out  of  that  door  and  go 
straight  to  ....  ?"  In  spite  of  the  glowing  de- 
scription that  followed  of  ....  that  place,  I 
noticed  that  quite  a  few  of  us  walked  straight 
out  of  the  door.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been 
a  terrible  disappointment  to  him  for  we  walk- 
ed out  before  the  collection  was  taken  up  and 
in  those  days  the  collection  went  to  ,  the 
"Parror"'   as   part  salary. 

— A   Subscriber. 

Gov.  Johnson  on  Penna.  Germans 

On  one  occasion  when  the  late  Governor 
Johnson  of  Minnesota,  shook  hands  with  a 
Penn'a  German  he  said  :  "Do  you  know  that 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  people 
who  speak  your  dialect.  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  Penn'a  Germans  and  I  find 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  your  men  and 
women  possess  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the 
world  better.  Comparatively  few  of  them  fail 
in  the  undertakings.  In  many  earlv  struggles 
the  stories  of  industry  and  frugality  that  I 
read  and  heard  in  connection  with  the  lives  of 
eminent  Penn'a  Germans  were  a  sustaining 
influence  to  me."' 

Passing  of  German 

Commenting  on  the  P.rodheadsv  ille  church 
dedication  in  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  a  eorrc- 
spondent  observes : 


The  dedicatory  exercises  were  all  in  Eng- 
li-h;  the  only  German  heard  was  the  recital  of 
a  little  lullaby  by  Dr.  Kemp  to  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  first  dedication 
50  years  ago  the  exercises  were  mostly  in  Ger- 
man, and  the  people  spoke  only  German.  This 
change  in  50  years  tells  a  story — the  more  sig 
nificant  because  the  change  was  hardly  noted, 
so  accustomed  have  the  people  become  to 
English. 

For  the  first  25  years  of  the  church's  history 
there  was  preaching  in  German  and  English  on 
alternate  Sundays;  then  German  preaching 
grew  less  frequent,  and  some  years  ago 
done  away  with  entirely,  save  now  and  then  at 
a  funeral.  German  singing  began  to  weaken 
still  earlier.  The  young  folks  could  understand 
German  but  they  could  not  read  it;  so  the  Ger- 
man hymn  books  were  taken  out  of  the  seats, 
the  old  German  "foresinger"  or  leader  was 
bereft  of  his  dignity,  and  for  years  there 
the  incongruity  of  German  preaching  and  ,' 
Hsh  singing  at  the  same  service.  Finally  the 
end  came  to  German  preaching  also,  funerals 
or  otherwise;  the  schools  had  dune  their  work, 
perhaps  'tis  well.  Xew  times  must  have  a  cor- 
relative tongue;  new  forces  need  reciprocal 
conditions — manners,  customs,  social  ethics. 
Put  in  this  accommodation  to  .newer  things 
the  young  and  those  who  follow  them  will  lose 
some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  Service  and 
song. 

There  is  still  some  German  spoken  among 
the  elders,  and  in  some  families  little  but  Ger- 
man ;  still  old  and  young  know  their  English, 
and  50  years  hence,  when  the  centennial  o:  :' 
church  shall  be  celebrated,  German  will  have- 
passed  into  mere  memory  or  an  ancestral 
dream.  What  is  true  oi  Brodheadsvilie  is  true- 
in  the  rest  of  Western  Monroe;  the  schools 
are  still  at  work. 


Thirty  years  ago   there   was   a   debating   so- 
ciety in     Quakertown      which     discussed     the 
weighty  questions   of   the  day.     Among  those 
debated   was   one   bearing  on   the   teaching  of 
German  in  the  public  schools,  the  outcome  of 
the  argumentation  being  a  decision  in  the  neg- 
ative.   Already  at  that  time  a  sentiment  against 
German   instruction   was   in   process  of   forma- 
tion, and  now  it  is  pronounced,  even  thougl 
a   classic   language   there   is  none  equal   to    I 
German   for  beauty  and    facility  of  express 
There  is   no  serious  objection  to  include  Ger- 
man   in    the    same   category   as    Latin,    bee 
both  are  necessary  to  the  student  ^i  liter... 
but  when  it  comes  to  universal  usage  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter.    One  I  me  in 

the  country  districts  a   -.nan  or  a   w 
spoke    fluent    English    was    looked    up  hi    with 
contempt  and  with  somewhat  of  awe.    Now  it 
is  vastly  different.     English  is  displacing  Ger- 
man, and  its  relative,  the  Pennsylvania-German 
dialect,  with  a  rapidity  that  means  a  great 
for  the  purity  oi  our   native   I 
—Quakertown  (P 
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Study  of  Local  History 

In  a  few  weeks  the  graduating  pupils  of  high 
and  public  schools,  Seminaries  and  colleges  in 
this  and  other  neighborhoods  will  be  called  on 
again  to  choose  subjects  for  graduating 
speeches,  essays  and  orations,  as  they  follow 
the  custom  of  ages,  they  will  put  their  hearers 
to  sleep  with  productions  en  such  thrilling  sub- 
jects as  "Why  Caesar  Crossed  the  Rubicon," 
or  "The  Kra  of  Epictetus,"  or  ''Why  Did 
Byzantium  Fail  Before  Rome,"'  or  "Is  Double 
Entendre  Allowable  with  the  Split  Infinitive." 
The  audiences  will  clap  hands,  say  "How 
lovely"  and  then  go  home  wondering  why 
somebody  does  not  call  on  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  a  Long  Suffering 
Public  to  prevent  this  yearly  slaughter  of  the 
innocent  admirers  of  our  educational  system. 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  and  the  districts 
bordering  on  it  have  been  settled  for  practically 
three  hundred  years  and  nowhere  in  the 
United  States  is  there  a  more  fertile  field  for 
historical  writing  than  here.  Since  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  William  and  John  Penn  this 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  been  the 
scene  of  innumerable  events,  each  one  of  which 
is  of  enough  importance  and  interest  to  test 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  our  time.  The  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  the  Perkiomen  region  in  themselves 
aie  of  sufficient  variety  to  furnish  the  subjects 
of  a  thousand  oi  the  finest  orations  that  can  be 
written.  George  Washington's  journeys,  his 
trials,  his  campaigns,  his  camps  and  his  work 
in  the  Perkiomen  Valley  were  so  important  that 
dozens  of  the  youthful  descendants  of  those 
who  aided  him  in  the  great  war  ought  to  be 
delighted  to  write  about  them  instead  of  those 
ancient  topics  which  have  been  written  about 
for  a  thousand  years. 

The  Indians  of  the  Perkiomen  region  ought 
to  inspire  the  pen  of  some  Goshenhoppen  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  for  the  history  of  the  white 
men's  intercourse  with  the  red  men  here  is 
written  in  dozens  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
histories  that  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
any  school.  >  The  Perkiomen  creek  itself  fur- 
nishes a  subject  for  a  magnificent  composition; 
for  who  can  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
picturescpie  as  well  as  the  most  historical  and 
romantic  waterways  in  America?  Then  there 
are  the  old  turnpikes,  the  old  taverns,  the  old 
grist,  linseed,  powder  and  flour  mills,  the  old 
churches  and  burying  grounds,  the  old  resi- 
dences ami  the  thousand  and  one  other  old 
tilings  in  the  Perkiomen  Valley— each  has  its 
history,  that  is  well  worth  the  preserving.  Quite 
as  important  and  interesting  as  any  subject  is 
the  history  of  the  old  families,  some  of  whom 
have  lived  on  the  same  lands  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  difficult  to  write 
on  a  subject  that  is  one  hundred  years  old  but 
investigation  will  show  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  find  facts  concerning  the  days  when  Wash- 
ington camped  at   Schwenksvillc  and  when  al- 


most every  church  in  the  valley  was  filled  with 
soldiers  wounded  in  the  battel  of  Brand;*  wine 
than  it  is  to  learn  all  about  the  day-  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  Byzantine  regime.  There  are 
hundreds  of  books  from  which  can  be  gathered 
all  the  facts  concerning  events  in  this  vicinity 
a  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  dozens  of 
aged  men  and  women  living  in  the  Perkiomen 
Valley  who  can  give  facts  about  events  that 
happened  during  their  life-time.  From  their 
parents  and  grand-parents  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  enough  facts 
about  certain  events  to  write  a  better  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  interesting  oration  than  any  of 
the  old  dry-as-timber  kind. 

— I-15-IQIO. 
The  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  two  years  ago  in  Town  and 
Country  of  Pennsburg.  Pa.,  is  worth  pondering 
and  ought  to  cause  the  writing  of  many  articles 
on  local  history  by  our  public  and  private 
school  pupil-,  both  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley 
and  of  the  many  historic  spots  where  this  item 
will  be  read.— EDITOR. 

A  Conscientious  Oincial  Honored 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rittersville 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  paid  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  worth  of  Colonel  Harry  C.  Trexler  of 
this  city  on  Monday  when  they  unanimously 
elected  him  president  of  the  body.  This  is  an 
honor  that  i<  richly  deserved,  for  it  is  due  to 
Colonel  Trexler  more  than  to  anv  other  man 
that  the  hospkaJ  buildings  were  completed  in 
record-breaking  time  and  without  a  breath  of 
scandal  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
iais  had  been  spent  by  the  old  commission  with- 
out a  single  ward  being  completed  and  with 
seme  of  the  work  already  going  into  decay. 
Only  a  courageous  man  would  have  undertaken 
the  work  under  the  eruditions  that  prevailed 
when  the  commission  was  reorganized  and 
Colonel  Trexler  put  in  charge  of  matters. 
With  characteristic  enerev  and  enthusiasm. 
Colonel  Trexler  started  out  in  the  work  and 
from  the  time  he  was  in  charge  there  was  no 
time  lost  and  no  laggards  were  tolerated  on 
[lie  job.  The  state  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Colonel  Trexler  and  his  worth  as  a  citizen  has 
been  given  partial  recognition  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  trusl 
A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made 
— Allentown    Democrat. 

Kutztown  Sleiihers 

Judged  by  the  Kutztown  Patriot,  Kutztown- 

ers  are  not  untrue  to  the  well-known  trait  of 
"Dutchmen"  to  get  enjoyment  out  oi  life.  The 
paper  said  editorially  in  February: 

"Among  the  other  good  things  of  life. 
Kutztown  offers  to  her  people,   she   has  been 
enjoying  an   unusual  amount  of   sleighing  this 
winter.    We  Kut  t-  wncrs  are  a  cheerful  p^ 
and  instead  ^i  grumbling  at  what  some  -.  1 
call  the  hardships  -•:  winter,  we  gr; 
that  it  brings  and  proceed  to  make  merry. 
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"Neither  the  cold  nor  the  awful  state  of  the 
country,  as  set  forth  by  the  politician*  can  chill 
the  capacity  of  our  people  for  innocent  enjoy- 
ment. We  will  gu  sleighing,  when  the  snow 
and  smooth  roads  invite  us,  in  spite  of  the 
tariff,  the  money  trust,  the  referendum  and 
recall  and  Col,  Harvey  and  Henry  Watterson, 
the  battleship  program  and  other  i>ms  and 
endums,  and  similar  troubles.  Xot  even  the 
menace  of  socialism  can  repress  our  delight  in 
sociability. 

"Our  young  peof'e  find  the  same  exhilara- 
tion in  gliding  along  on  runners,  to  "the  tin- 
tinnabulation of  the  bells,''  as  was  the  ca.-e  in 
our  fathers'  and  grandfathers'  days:  and  even 
the  older  boys  and  girls  experience  a  revival 
of  youthful  feeling  when  the  air  is  "eager  and 
nipping"    and    there's    snow    on    the    road. 

"Our  people  have  been  and  are  going  sleigh- 
ing and  are  enjoying  it  to  the  limit.  They  go 
in  every  direction,  where  the  roads  invite,  and 
their  merry  laughter  is  heard  ringing  through 
the  frosty  air  all  up  and  down  the  county ; 
while,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  fun  and 
frolic,  they  descend  upon  many  a  country  hos- 
telry and  make  fearful  inroads  upon  its  .good 
cheer." 

German  English 

While  visiting  a  smalt  manufacturing  town  in 
Germany  last  summer  a  New  York  woman 
bought  a  tortoise  shell  hair  ornament  which 
was  badly  injured  through  a  servant's  careless- 
ness. The  saleswoman  to  whom  it  wa-  re- 
turned with  a  request  to  have  it  repaired,  wish- 
ing probably  to  air  her  English,  sent  it  back  to 
the  hotel  with  this  note:  "The  hair  comb  send- 
ing to  me  is  heavy  to  repair  whilst  the  pieces 
only  through  wire  fastening  can  be.  I  would 
the  destroy  of  the  hair  comb  resolve — then 
could  the  lovely  ornamental  for  other  one  hair 
comb  be   accomplish." 

— XTew    York    Tribune. 

Lone  Words 

Mark  Twain  is  not  the  only  person  to  find 
amusement  in  the  German  language.  A  writer 
in  the  Paris  Siccle  thus  accounts  for  the  delib- 
eration with  which  the  negotiations  over  the 
Moroccan    difficulty   were   carried    on. 

"Our  interlocutors  cannot  end  their  explana- 
tions," he  says.  "With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  they  cannot  pronounce  rapidly  such 
words  as  this  :  'Antialkoholcongressmitghcder- 
verzeichnissesdruckkostenvoranschlngpfufungs- 
commissionsversammlungeinladungs  kartell." 
This  little  word  means  "Invitation  cards  for  the 
meeting  of  the  commission  for  verifying  the 
accounts  of  the  expenses  of  priming  the  li-t  oi 
members  of  the  Anti-Alc>holic  Congress.'" 

The  effect  of  the  German  tongue  i<  tin;-  seen 
to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be:  it  is  a  deterrent  to  war  instead 
of  a  provocation.  — Youth's  Companion. 


In  Lighter  Vein 

About  the  year  1850  the  more  advanced,  citi- 
zens of  Frederick  township,  desiring  better 
educational  facilities  for  their  boys,  had  erected 
a  building  for  a  higher  school,  and  graced  it 
with  a  cupola  in  which  was  hung  a  bell. 
of  the  narrow-minded  people  vig  r  y  f,:»- 
posed  the  school,  and  before  it  wa-  completed 
duped  it  "Kuttlerieck  Hall",  and  later  some 
wag  composed  a  verse  which  could  be  heard 
sung  in  the  store  and  bar  room.  Following 
were  the  lines  : 

"O  Friedrich   Stadt,   du   Arme  Stadt. 

An  Glock  im  Turm,  die  gar  nix  bat. 
An  Knibbel  'drin  von  Holz  gedreht; 

O,  Friedrich  Leut,  es  dud  mir  leed, 
Ihr  het  schon  lang  so  grosz  geact. 

Un  arck  mit  eurem  Turn  gebrackt. 
Xow  het  ihr  ah  en  Glock  da  drin  ; 
Wan  diese  geht,  dan  dabber  Spring." 

Overheard  in  Lebanon  County 

"Teh  wohn  drei  Mile  von  Jammerdal, 

Elend  hest  es  wegele, 
Es  House  stent  uf  drei  -titze, 

Wan  drei  kumma  kenne  just  zwe  sitze 
Wan  dir  kumme  wot,  dann  kumm  Morjrets 
bei  zeit, 
So  das  dir  bis  Mittag  widder  dehem  seid." 


A  smart  young  chap  came  up  the  pike,  and 
as  he  stopped  to  pay  toll,  began  to  twit  the  old 
gate  keeper  about  his  poverty  and  the  tun 
company.  The  gate  keeper  replied.  "Du. 
denksht  ferleicht  ich  het  ken  geld,  aber  du  biskt 
g'fooled.  Kum  mol  rei  wan  du  nota  senna 
wid."  The  young  fellow  jumped  of!  his  buggy 
and  went  inside.  Then  the  old  gate  keeper, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  pointed  to  the  seams 
in  his  trousers  and  said.  "Gelda  des  sin  over  aw 
nota."  The  young  fellow  left  without  saying  a 
word. 


From    the    Dutch    section    oi    Pennsylvania 
comes  this  little  story  which  is  faithful  as 
example  of  the  fashion  of  speech  obtaining  in 
that  interesting  land  : 

John  Annawalt  entered  a  restaurant  in  Allen- 
town,  took  a  seat  at  a  table  and  gave  his  order 
to  the  waiter.  Then  he  remembered  tit 
to  telephone  a  friend  and  he  left  his  : 
When  he  returned  he  found  the  chair  occupied 
by  another,  and  to  the  squatter  sovereign  lie 
exclaimed : 

"?a-a\.    when    a    ma- an    goes    out    yet,    und 
comes  back  still,  he  ain't  gone  air. 

"Yell."    replied    the    other,    "he    ain't    yel 
he?"— A".   V.  M  .      cleg      > 
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©te  Ecutscb  Sprocb 

Ich  schwetz  in   der  deutsche   Sproch, 

Lieb  sie  ah   un  halt   sie   hoch; 

Sie  is   ah--ken   Hurekind, 

Das   mer  in  de  Hecke   find--- 

Sie  knmmt  her  vum   schoene  Rhei, 

Wu  sie  Trau we   hen-— un  Wei! 

Des  is  jo  en  alter  Stamm--- 
Gut  im   Mark-- -nn  treu  un  fromm; 
So  hen  unser  Elt're    g'schwetzt 
Ganz  vmn  Ahfang— un  zuletzt--- 
Wer  net  Vat'r  un  Mutter  ebrt, 
Is  gewiss— -ken  Bohn  meh  wehrt! 

Wolle  Kinner  englisch  sei, 
So  was    sott  bei  mis  net  sei--- 
Reite  uf  em  englische   Gaul 
Passt  sioh— ah  ztitn  deutsche  Maul, 
Loss  sie  reite— flink  un  gut, 
Deutsch  steckt  doch  noch — unrem  Hut! 
Vum  Parre  Eli  Keller 
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©ffice  Chat 

PENN  GERMANIA  "Wants" 
10,000  new  subscribers     Will  you  get  one  a  month  until  10,000  are  secured? 

Contributions;  our  "Bill  of  Fare"  provides  variety.  What  can  you  add 
to  the  "table"? 

Members  for  the  P.  G.  Genealogical  Club.  Read  what  the  editor,  Miss 
Curry,  says. 

Answers  to  the  following:  questions:  —  t.  Which  article  in  this  issue  do 
you  like  best?  2.  Which,  least?  3.  Which  feature  of  the  magazine  should  be  em- 
phasized most?  .j.  What  feature,  if  any,  should  be  added?  Frank,  brief,  spicy  re- 
plies are   invited. 


THE  PROHIBITION  QUESTION  .-—Vigorous  protest  has  been  made  against 
the  National  German  American  Alliance  assuming  to  speak  for  ail  citizens  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  in  throwing  its  influence  against  prohibitory  legislation.  The  tem- 
perance question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  of  the  day 
and  is  well  worth  our  most  serious  consideration.  We  invite  for  publication  com- 
munications on  the  question  : — "What  in  view  of  German  history  and  idea's  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  should  be  the  attitude  of  citizens  of  German  de- 
scent on  the    'Prohibition'    question?" 

MR.  WARRINGTON'S  ARTICLES  will  be  continued  the  next  five  or  six 
months.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  dry  skeleton  of  technical  bibliography,  he  puts  be- 
fore us  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  times  and  illustrates,  as  no  one  else  has,  the 
endeavor  of  the  colonists  toward  something  better  than  they  had,  and  he  gives  one 
•a  different  view  of  them.  The  idea  has  prevailed  that  Beissel  was  simply  an  igno- 
rant mystic  and  that  he  and  the  Ephrata  community  were  without  any  knowledge  of 
music;  and  now  we  are  shown  that  those  people  actually  possessed  and  used  the  best 
choral  books  Germany    had   produced. 

Faust's  "GERMAN  ELEMENT"  is  not  for  sale,  nor  will  it  be  given  in 
connection  with  renewals  of  subscriptions.  THE  PENN  GEBMANIA  is  well 
worth  its  subscription  price;  we  can  not  afford  to  give  a  four  dollar  book  as  a 
premium  on  a  four  dollar  subscription.  It  is  cheap  enough  as  a  premium  tor  se- 
curing two  new  subscribers.  If  you  do  not  have  the  book,  get  it;  you  wdl  not  be 
sorry.  The  author  spent  ten  years  in  preparing  the  book;  he  earned  $5750.00  in 
prize  money  and  national  fame  as  an  author  by  it.  Now  you  can  get  it  as  a  gitt 
by  inviting  two  friends  to  become  subscribers  to  a  magazine  that  you  like  and 
want  to  thrive.      Go  out  today  and  get  the  two  subscriptions. 

RECEPTION  OF  "THE  PENN  GERMAN1A."  We  have  been  very  much 
encouraged  by  many  cheering  letters  from  subscribes  approving  the  step  taken  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  magazine.  With  but  very  lew  exceptions  there  has  been 
unequivocal  endorsement.  In  rare  cases — mainly  on  account  of  mistakes  that  crept 
into  the  magazine  or  misapprehension  of  plans  and  consequent  hasty  and  unwar- 
ranted conclusions — expressions  of  disapproval  have  been  made.  To  some  the 
new  name  has  been  a  stumblingblock.  "What  made  you  choose  such  a  name?  It 
has  no  meaning."  That  is  the  reason  we  chose  the  name;  we  want  to  give  it  a 
meaning.  Men  buy  the  "Black  Cat,"  the  4iRedbook,"  "Munsey,"  the  "Cynosure.  " 
"She,"  "Helen's  Babies" — in  fact  nearlv  all  publications-— not  on  account  of  the" 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  title  themselves  but  on  account  of  what  the  title 
been  made  to  stand  for.  Our  experience  convinced  us  that  the  name  "Till!  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GERMAN"  had  too  much  meaning  to  make  it  a  suitable  name  and 
that  the  former  aim  and  scope  of  the  magazine  was  too  limited  to  form  the  basis 
a  widely-read*  remunerative  publication.  We  looked  before  we  leaped.  W  e  are 
thankful  to  know  that  in  our  leaping  we  did  not  lea^e  the  subenbers;  they  are  with  US. 
Forward  now  to  give  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  a  National  scope,  dissen 
and  influence ! 
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Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


A  Prof.   Hugo   Munsterberg  is 

Poor  a  learned  and  versatile  man. 

Apologist  His  cultural  interests  and  as- 
sets embrace  much  more  than 
his  fertile  studio  in  psychology.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  past  year  while  he 
lectured  in  Germany  as  an  "exchange" 
professor,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  new  Amerika-Institute,  designed  to 
expand  the  scholarly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  The 
purpose  of  the  institute  is  altogether  ad- 
mirable. 

But  the  professor  returns  to  his  adopt- 
ed country  with  some  of  the  democratic 
views  he  acquired  here  erased  or  distort- 
ed by  the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Fatherland.  In  view  of  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  ''great  nations" 
of  Europe  now  welcome  this  country  "as 
an  equal,"  the  professor  laments  ''the 
American  ignorance  as  to  Europe  which 
prevails  today."  Fie  finds  it  to  be  "a 
poor  habit,  like  bad  spelling  or  shiftless 
arithmetic" ;  Americans  "do  not  take  any 
trouble  to  inform  themselves"  ;  and  "the 
whole  misery  of  the  situation  discloses 
itself  in  the  kind  of  news  which  the 
American  papers  print  about  the  Euro- 
pean continent." 


We  submit  that  this  arraignment  is 
groundless.  Is  not  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot?  Passing  by  the  professor's 
air  of  lofty  condescension,  and  his  curt 
evasion  of  the  treatment  of  vital  Ameri- 
can news  by  the  European  press,  we  note 
the  result  of  a  detailed  analysis  he  made, 
"comparing  so  far  as  possible  the  so- 
called  facts,  which  the  American  corres- 
pondents in  Europe  confided  to  the 
wires,  with  the  actual  events  as  they 
were  known  on  those  same  dates  to  the 
careful  peruser  of  European  journals." 
Result :  the  professor  was  shocked  by 
"the  looseness  and  carelessness  with 
which  European  news  is  gathered  for  the 
customers  on  Broadway." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Germans  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  M.  I  Church  discipline  (IQO4) 
Church  names  among  its  conferences: 
1.  The  California  Ger- 
man which  includes  the  German  work  in 
that  state. 

2.     The  Central  German,  which  com- 
prises the  German    work    within    ( 
Michigan,   West    Virginia    and   Indiana. 
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except  those  appointments  belonging  to 

the  Chicago  German  Conference,  also 
the  German  work  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  in  the  Southern  States  not  in- 
cluded in  the  East  German.  St.  Louis 
German  and  Southern  German  Confer- 
ence exclusive  of  Emmanuel  Church 
Williams  County.  Ohio. 

3.  Chicago  German  Conference  in- 
cludes Wisconsin  except  along-  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  also  upper  Michigan, 
northeast  Illinois  and  northwest  Indi- 
ana. 

4.  East  German  Conference  all  east 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  all  of 
New  York. 

5.  North  Germany  Conference  in- 
cludes nearly  all  of  Germany  north  of 
Bavaria. 

6.  Northern  German  Conference  in- 
cludes all  German  work  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  and  western  Wiscon- 
sin north  of  La  Crosse. 

7.  Northwest  German  Conference  in- 
cludes all  of  South  Dakota,  all  of  Iowa 
north  of  Clinton  and  western  Wiscon- 
sin south  of  La  Crosse. 

8.  St.  Louis  German  Conference  in- 
cludes the  German  work  of  Missouri  not 
in  ^  the  West  German  Conference,  also 
Illinois  south  of  Chicago,  also  Iowa 
south  of  the  Northwest  German. 

9.  South  Germany  Conference  in- 
cludes the  empire  of  Germany  not  in  the 
North  Germany. 

10.  Southern  German  conference  in- 
cludes the  German  work  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

11.  West  German  Conference  in- 
cludes Kansas.  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma  and  part  of  Missouri. 

The  discipline  (1910)  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  says: 
"German  mission  conference  shall  in- 
clude all  the  German  churches  in  the 
state  of  Texas."  This  seems  to  he  the 
only  distinct  recognition  of  Germans  bv 
this  church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  discipline 
(1904)  names  one  (the  North  Pacific") 
German  mission  conference,  which  in- 
cludes   the    German    work    for    Oregon, 


Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Au- 
thority was  also  then  given  to  organize 
this  as  the  Pacific  German  Conference. 
Bishop  J.  N.  Nuelsen  is  a  son  of  Ger- 
man parents.  German  publications  are 
issued  at  Cincinnati,  being  Der  Christ- 
liche  Apologete  and  Ilaus  und  Herd. 
Sunday  school  papers  are  also  printed 
in  German. 


Retain  Old  Reading  is  opening  new  sub- 
German  urj)S  evcry  year,  and  the  pro- 
Names  motcrs  probably  are  kept 
busy  at  times  thinking  of  ap- 
propriate names  for  them.  As  a  rule 
they  have  been  given  high-sounding 
titles,  but  these  are  empty  and  without 
significance.  The  only  way  to  name  a 
suburb  which  will  confer  a  lasting  bene- 
fit on  the  community  is  to  give  it  a  his- 
toric or  local  appellation. 

Out  of  the  many  that  have  been 
"christened"  two  have  names  which  are 
appropriate  and  have  a  real  value.  One 
is  an  old  and  honored  name  continued, 
Muhlenberg :  the  other  is  a  new  name, 
Elusheim. 

As  this  section  was  so  largely  settled 
by  Germans,  it  is  only  just  that  the  old 
German  names  should  be  given  to  the 
newer  settlements.  To  give  them  fancy 
sentimental  names  shows  a  direct  for- 
get fulness  of  the  obligation  we  owe 
to  the  ancestors  who  tamed  the  rugged 
wilderness  and  endured  hardships  that 
we  might  thrive  and  prosper. 

History  has  been  very  sparing  in  pre- 
serving the  deeds  of  the  German  pio- 
neers, but  we  can  create  a  new  chronicle 
by  naming  our  new  homes  after  our  in- 
domitable forefathers.  We  are  princi- 
pally what  the  past  made  us  and  we  can 
not  escape  the  obligation  we  owe.  With 
such  a  condition  we  should  take  pride 
in  keeping  alive  the  visible  records  of  ths 
generations  back  of  us. 

Suburbs  and  streets  named  for  the 
great  men  of  long  ago  arouse  us  10 
higher     aims     of     citizens  mer 

ideals,  stronger  lopes  for  the  future.     A 
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city  with  a  glorious  past  lias  a  greater 
claim  on  a  resplendent  future.  Preserve 
the  old  German  names,  they  mean  more 
than  all  the  smooth-sounding  titles  that 
modern  taste  has  invented.  We  want  to 
show  the  world  that  Reading  has  a  his- 
tory, and  is  proud  of  it. — Reading  Times 


>p 


Nachrichten  The  Verband  Deutscher 
Ees  Schriftsteller     in    Amerika 

V.  1).  b.  A.  jn  Januarv  0f  this  year  is- 
sued the  first  number  of  a 
Nachrichten  des  V.  D.  S.  A.,  a  copy  of 
which  was  handed  us  by  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  Mr.  Otto  Spengler,  of 
New  York.  The  aim  of  the  publication 
is  indicated  in  these  words :  "Wir  hof- 
fen  unser  Organ  mit  der  Zeit  zu  einem 
deutschamerikanischen  'Literarischen 

Echo'  gestalten  zu  konnen."  The  Ver- 
band is  composed  of  about  70  German- 
American  authors  who  have  issued  a 
"Jahrbuch  des  Yerbandes  deutscher 
Schriftsteller  in  Amerika/'  containing 
selections  from  the  pens  of  over  60  au- 
thors. The  book  is  a  great  honor  to  the 
authors  who  contributed  to  it.  Concern- 
ing German-American  literature  the 
Springfield  Republican  has  this  to  say : 
"Die  deutschamerikanische  Literatur 
mag  gering  am  Umfang  sein,  auch  nicht 
von  besonderer  Bedeutung,  aber  sie  be- 
sitzt  Eigenschaften,  welche  unsere  eigenc 
Literatur  sehr  bedarf.  Sie  besitzt  zum 
wenigsten  ehrlichen  Eifer  und  ist  noch 
nicht  durchseucht  von  der  Jagd  nach 
dem  Mamman.  Sie  hat  keine  Literatur 
von  'best  sellers,'  noch  unterliegt  sie  der 
jeweiligen  Mode."'  Success  to  the  Yer- 
band  and  its  new  venture  the  "Nach- 
richten." 


Kercheval  One  of  the  most  notable 
Reprinted  books  ever  published  in  this 
country  on  state  and  local 
history  is  Samuel  Kercheval's  Histor} 
<jf  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  This  ha^ 
come  to  be  almost  a  classic  on  colonial 


times,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  inti- 
mate particulars  of  the  everyday  life  of 
the  people,  and  being  written  '  by  one 
who  participated  in  the  things  and  do- 
ings described.  Historians  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  all  over  the  United  States,  find 
this  old  book  of  great  interest  and  value 
It  was  first  published  in  1833.  The  sec- 
ond edition  came  out  in  1850.  The 
printing  was  done  at  the  old  German 
town  of  Woodstock,  in  the  old  German 
county  of  Shenandoah,  and  the  binding 
was  done  at  the  printing  and  binding  es- 
tablishment of  the  Funks,  Pennsylva- 
nia-Germans.  at  Singer's  Glen,  'then 
Mountain  Yalley.  in  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty. Now  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  many  scholars  and  antiquarians  to 
learn  that  recently  Capt.  J.  H.  Grabill, 
another  man  of  Pennsylvania-German 
stock,  has  made  a  reprint  of  the  second 
edition  of  Kercheval's  history,  at  Wood- 
stock. Virginia,  and  has  had' it  bound  in 
convenient  and  tasteful  form.  This  re- 
print of  a  famous  book,  at  a  famous  old 
town,  by  a  gentleman  of  famous  stock, 
should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  per- 
sons of  the  same  stock,  as  well  as  to 
many  others.—/.  W.  IVavland. 


The  'The  Great  Game"  back  of  the 
Great  var  between  Italy  and  Turkey 
ame  is  the  subject  of  an  article  con- 
tributed by  William  T.  Ellis  I  ) 
the  March  Lippincott's.  "There  is  no 
other  frontier  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
over  which  there  has  been  so  much  fight- 
ing as  over  the  strip  of  water  which  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia."  Here  "the 
East  menacingly  confronts  the  West." 
Turkey  "is  rent  by  this  struggle  of  the 
East  with  the  West.  Asia  with  Europe  in 
its  own  body."  In  the  "Great  Game*1 
nations  are  taking  part.  This  "is  more 
than  a  contending  of  the  nations  for  the 
control  oi  the  Bosphorus;  it  is  a  titanic 
struggle  of  the  two  most  vital  rel  g 
creed-  oi  earth  for  the  possession  of  the 
city  that  was  once  ancient  lor;.,  till  n 
and  subsequently  for  the  dominion  of  the 
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world."  Referring-  to  Germany,  "the 
Marooned  Nation"  the  author  says: 
''Restless  William  shrewdly  saw  that 
Turkey  offered  him  the  likeliest  open 
door  for  German  expansion  and  for  ter- 
ritorical  emancipation.  So  he  played 
courtier  to  his  'friend,  Abdul  Hamid,' 
and  to  the  Prophet  Mohammed  (they 
still  preserve  at  Damascus  the  faded  re- 
mains of  the  wreath  he  laid  upon  Salad- 
in's  tomb,  the  day  he  made  the  speech 
which  betrayed  Europe  and  Christen- 
dom), and  in  return  had  his  vanity 
enormously  ministered  to.  His  visit  to 
Jerusalem  is  probably  the  most  notable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  City 
since  the  Crusades." 

A  Muhlenberg  Woodstock  (originally 
Painting  Muellerstadt)        in  ^Shen- 

Being  Made  ancioah  County,  Virginia. 
was  in  early  days  the 
heart  or  center  of  the  German  settle- 
ments in  Northern  Virginia,  though  in 
later  times  the  center  of  the  Teutonic 
population  has  shifted  farther  south- 
west ,toward  Harrisonburg,  in  Rocking- 
ham County.  The  most  dramatic  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  Woodstock  and  the 
surrounding  country,  was  the  marshaling 
of  the  patriot  forces  there  by  Pastor 
Muhlenberg,  at  the  opening  of  the  Rev- 
olution. This  incident,  as  portrayed  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  in  his  stirring 
poem  "The  Rising,"  has  become  famous 
all  over  the  nation.  Fresh  notice  is  be- 
ing drawn  to  this  incident  at  the  present 
time  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stanley  M. 
Arthurs,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  making 
a  fine  historical  painting  of  the  scene. 
He  is  making  careful  investigations  of 
the  size,  shape  and  furnishings  of  the 
old  colonial  churches  in  the  valley,  in 
order  that  he  may  depict  faithfully  the 
material  features,  as  well  as  the  spirit. 
of  the  place  and  time.  Muhlenberg's 
regiment  was  the  8th  Virginia,  or  "Ger- 
man Regiment,"  and  won  distinction  in 
many  of  the  hard  struggles  of  that  try- 
ing period.—/.  W '.  ll'axlaitd. 


German  In  the  "Oesterreiche  Rund- 
Literature  schau,"of  Vienna  appears  an 
In  America  articie  by  O.  E.  Losing  on 
"Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Amerik  ,"  which  should  be  of  interest  co 
all  readers  of  German  literature  as 
showing  the  opinion  which  is  held  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  as  regards  the 
taste  for  German  literature  in  this  coun- 
try.    Lessing  says : 

"Millionen  Deutschen  und  keine 
deutsche  Literatur?  ....  Hebbel,  Luu- 
wig,  Keller,  Storm,  Raahe,  K.  F.  Mey- 
er, Fontane :  die  Dichter,  die  in  Deutsch- 
land  heute  allgemein  als  die  starksten 
Kunstler  der  nachgoetheschen  Zeit  gel- 
ten — sie  alle  sind  in  Amerika  absolut  un- 
bekannt.  Denn  was  will  es  besagen, 
wenn  etwa  der  Anfang  des  'Crimen 
Heinrich'  oder  Tmmensee'  oder  'Die 
Flochzeit  des  Moncher'  iibersetzt  wird, 
Keiner  von  den  Genannten  kam  zu 
seinem  Recht  neben  den  grassen  Klas- 
sikern  und  neben  den  Modeschriftstellern 
die  in  der  zweiten  Flalfte  des  Jahrhimd- 
ents  das  amerikanische  Publikum  bezau- 
berten;  Muhlbach,  Marlitt.  Polko,  Ebers. 
Dahn,  Eckstein,  usw.  Xoch  kurzlich 
hat  eine  der  grossten  Yerlagsanstalten 
von  Luise  Miihlbachs  gesclnvatzigen 
Produkten  eine  neue  Gesamtausgabe  auf 
den  Markt  geworfen.  Das  Freytags 
'Soil  und  Haben."  und  'Verlorene  Hand- 
schrift,'  Spielhagens  'Hammer  und  Am- 
boss'  und  'Problematische  Xaturen.' 
Heyses  Tm  Paradies'  und  'Kinder  der 
Welt,'  Scheftels  'Eckehardt.'  Auerbach's 
'Auf  der  Hohe.'  Reuters  T't  meine 
Stromtid'  und  'Ut  de  Franzosentid' — 
dass  diese  tiichtigen  Werke  auch  gelesen 
werden,  ist  ein  gcringer  Trost  fur  das 
Fehlen  der  Grosseren. — Von  den  guten. 
'Modernen'  hat  sick  bisher  nur  Haupt- 
mann  durchgesetzt.  'Finsame  Menschen.' 
'Die  Weber.'  'Die  Yersunkene  Glocke,' 
'Der  arme  Heinrich.'  'Elga.'  'Und  Pip- 
pa  tanzt'  sind  in  Engiischem  I'ebersetz- 
ungen  verbreitet.  Alle  anderen  wer- 
den von  Sudermann  verdunkelt,  der  mit 
seiner  'Heimat  (Magda)  Amerika  er- 
obert  hat  und  houte  dieselbe  Rol  -  - 
wie  Kotzebue  vor  lumdert  Jahren.  AN 
Dramatiker  wie  als  Erzahlcr  eilt  er  a  s 
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Deutschlands     reprasentativer     Dichter. 

So  stark  ist  das  Yorurteil  fur  ihn,  das 
selbtst  das  'Hohe  Lied'  tpotz  dcr  tradi- 
tionellen  Pruderie,  als  Meisterwerk  ge- 
priesen  wird.  Sudermann  zunachst 
"kommt  in  der  Wertschatzung  seitens 
dcr      Amerikanischen      Kritik      Gustav 

Frennsen Der  Naturalismus   <s 

ein  Schreckgespenst.  .  .  .  Ueber  das 
Prinzip  der  Bewegung  ist  man  sich 
cbensowenig  klar,  wie  iiber  die  einfluss- 
reichste  kriiische  Organ,  'The  Nation,' 
stent  politisch  auf  chauvinistichangel- 
sachsischem,  literarisch  auf  klassizis- 
tischem  Boden  Allem,  was  vorn  jetzigen 
Deutschland  kommt,  tritt  die  Schrift- 
stellung  mit  der  frostigen  Unvernunft 
^ntgegen,  die  sich  das  Eindringen  in 
das  Wesen  der  Sache  erspart.  Der 
Httere  Humor  dabei  ist,  dass  die  Zeit- 
schrift  einem  Deutschen  gehort. 

He  then  compares  the  taste  of  the 
American  people  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  that  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  decides  that  our  an- 
cestors were  far  in  advance  of  us,  as 
most  of  the  great  German  writers  of 
that  time  were  read  and  appreciated  in 
America. — R.  R.  Drummond. 

What  On    the    first    of    March 

*J  our  Church  will  observe 

Moravianism?     thc     four     hundred  an,f 

fifty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  Surely  God  must  have  had 
a  purpose  for  our  Church  which  He  has 
guided  and  allowed  to  serve  Him  dur- 
ing so  long  a  period  of  time.  The  Church 
lias  experienced  many  vicissitudes  and 
undergone  many  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries.  Hence  we  are  not  at 
all  surprised  when  occasionally  we  hear 
of  disputes  as  to  what  may  really  be  ths 
essential  characteristics  of  our  denomi- 
nation. We  are  not  ready  just  now  to 
give  a  definition  of  Moravianism,  but 
wish  to  quote  the  following  definition, 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown  to  us. 
AVe  found  it  some  months  ago  in  Thc 
Moravian  Messenger. 


"To  define  Moravianism  is,  indeed,  a 
difficult  task,  because  it  is  so  vastly  com- 
prehensive that  most  definitions  are  too 
narrow  -for  it.     It  is  the  living  expres- 
sion of  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  priv- 
ilege to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
and  to  live  and  work  together  as  Breth- 
ren in  Christ.     This  is  the  secret  of  its 
life  and  power.     This  alone  explains  its 
manifold   development.     It   disdains   the 
shackels  of  the  State  Church.     It  repudi- 
ates the  anarchy  of  separation.     It  rec- 
ognizes the  order  of  "bishops,  but  it   fa- 
vors the  government  by  Synods.     It  as- 
serts the  right  of  the  individual  to  .have 
a  voice  in  Church  matters ;  but  it  com- 
mits  the   execution   of   important   meas- 
ures to  a  responsible  Board.     Almost  any 
form  of  service,  any  religious  usage  that 
is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  ori- 
gin, we  may  claim  for  Moravianism.  Al- 
most any  relic  of  antiquity,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  an  obstacle  to  our  living 
out  this  principle,  may  be  cast  off  with- 
out    destroying     the     identity     of     our 
church.     It     is  this     universality  which 
adapts      our      Church      for      spreading 
throughout  the  earth.     It  can  flourish  in 
every   climate  and  under  every  political 
combination.     It  can  exist  in  a  republic, 
and  under  a  despot.     It  lives  in  the  Xev\- 
as  well  as  in  the  Old  World.     It  affords 
a  home  to  men  of  every  race  and  color — 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  hue. 
It  can  shelter  and  pasture  with  spiritual 
food  every  variety  of  intellect,  and  every 
grade  of  education.     It  can  produce  men 
of  genius,   who     would     have  gained   a 
name  in  the  world  had  they  not  dedicat- 
ed their  gifts  to  the   Brethren's  Church. 
It  can  show  on  the  roll  of  its  members 
the  names  of  poets  and  philosophers,  of 
men  of  science  and  learning,  which  un- 
der    other     circumstances     might     have 
graced  the  ampler  pages  of  the  world's 
history.     It  can  point  to  a  constitution  of 
which   a    statesman   might   envy   the   au- 
thorship,   and    to    a    system    of    finance 
worthy  oi  an  empire.     It  can  look  back- 
on   a    history   surpassing   in   interest    the 
most  thrilling'  stories  of  fiction.     1; 


crather   its   children   even 
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ends  of  the  earth,  and  find  them  still 
United  Brethren.  It  can  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  principles  it  advocates 
shall  surely  be  received  and  'acknowl- 
edged by  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  All 
this  it  can  do;  but  one  thingr  is  impos- 
sible for  it.  It  cannot  prolong  its  exis- 
tence without  the  Spirit;  it  cannot  long 
retain  the  substance  of  life  without  the 
reality;  it  cannot  hide  its  dead  bones  In 
a  whited  sepulchre." — The  Moravian. 


Gigantic  Fully  800  men,  300  of 

Coke   Plant  whom  are  bricklayers, 

are  busily  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  the  byproduct  coke  oven 
plant  that  the  Didier-March  Company  is 
building  at  Didier,  near  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  Work  was  begun  in  May, 
J910.  When  completed  the  plant  will  be 
the  greatest  coke-producing  industry  in 
the  world. 

Between  eight  and  ten  million  red 
brick  and  50,000  net  tons  of  fire  brick 
will  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  ovens,  building  and  stacks. 
Of  the  latter,  there  are  four  which  sur- 
mount the  batteries  and  extend  225  feet 
in  the  air.  Another  is  220  feet  high,  and 
all  can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  All 
the  stacks  are  completed. 

The  ammonia  sulphate  and  coal-tar 
storage  house,  boiler  and  power  plant 
buildings  are  completed,  and  men  are 
now  engaged  in  installing  machinery  of 
the  most  improved  type  to  be  used  in  the 
separation  of  the  byproducts  from  the 
coke.  The  coal  dumper  has  a  capacity 
of  500  tons  per  hour.  A  belt-conveyor 
nearby  will  transport  the  coal  from  a 
crusher  to  the  ovens  for  coking.  A  car 
dumper  for  the  dumping  of  coal  and  a 
condensing  plant  are  nearing  completion. 

There  will  be  300  ovens  in  the  first  bat- 
tery, with  a  daily  capacity  of  4.000  net 
tons,  or  120  or  130  cars  of  coke.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  extracted  from  the 
coke  130  tons  of  tar  and  40  tons  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  While  these  are  the 
principal  byproducts,  by  the  company's 
process  valuable  fertilizing  compounds 
will  be  extracted,  and  with  the  aid  of 


a  few  chemicals  from  the  coal  tar  many- 
substances  used  in  the  medical  and  com- 
mercial world,  like  anilines,  used  for 
dyeing  and  coloring;  saccharine,  quinine, 
antipyrin  and  phenacetine,  will  be  ex- 
tracted. 

In  addition  to  this  the  ovens  will  gen- 
erate enough  surplus  gas  during  the  con- 
version of  coke  to  run  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
power  plant. 

It  was  February  4,  19 10,  that  the 
Didier-March  Company  entered  into  a 
twenty-year  contract  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  to  furnish  2,000  tons  of 
coke  daily.  The  contract  provides  for 
an  increase  to  3,000  tons  daily,  or  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount,  at  any  time.  The 
steel  company  about  a  year  ago  awarded 
the  largest  single  coking  contract  ever 
let  in  the  east  to  the  Davis  Coal  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  to  deliver  a  minimum 
of  730,000  tons  of  coal  or  a  maximum 
tonnage  of  2,000,000  a  year  for  twenty 
years.  This  contract  value  exceeds  $60,- 
000,000.  By  agreement  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  has  to  furnish  the  coal' 
for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  most  of 
which  it  will  purchase,  while  the  rest  will" 
be  sold  in  open  market  by  the  Lehigh- 
Coke  Company.  The  steel  company  has 
an  option  to  purchase  the  property  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  or  to  continue  the 
contract  for  a  further  period  of  ten- 
years. 

It  is  C.  M.  Schwab's  idea  to  utilize  the 
surplus  gas,  and  also  that  from  the  blast 
furnaces,  for  the  company's  gas  engines, 
thus  to  operate  the  mammoth  steel  plan: 
without  the  consumption  or  any  coal' 
whatever  for  direct  heating  or  for  power. 

The  contract  is  guaranteed  as  to  its 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  Didier- 
March  Company  by  the  Berlin  Anhol- 
tische  Machinenbau  Actien  Gesellschaft 
and  the  Stettiner  Chaurotte  Fabrik 
Actien  Gesellschaft  and  its  performance 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  A  rail- 
road is  being  built  to  connect  the  coke 
plant  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway. 

The  first  battery  of  ^oo  ovens,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  making  coke  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 
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The  new  town  of  Didier  is  growing 
rapidly  and  reminds  one  of  a  prosperous 
western  mining  town. — Xorth  American. 


>P 


Penn'a  Since    the     adoption     of 

County  the    county    superintend- 

Superintendents  ency  the  persons  who 
have  filled  that  office 
have-  been  upon  the  whole  our  greatest 
educational  leaders  in  their  various  lo- 
calities, and  the  commonwealth  owes 
more  to  them  than  to  all  other  school  of- 
ficers combined.  They  have  rendered  a 
valuable  service  and  in  many  instances 
have  been  called  to  other  responsible  po- 
sitions. 

Samuel  A.  Baer  of  Berks,  S.  B.  Shear- 
er of  Cumberland.  James  M.  Coughliri 
of  Luzerne,  J.  M.  Berkey  of  Somerset, 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  Carbon,  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh  of  Huntingdon,  Charles  R. 
Lose  of  Lycoming,  have  each  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  city  superin- 
tendents. 

The  following  county  superintendents 
have  served  as  normal  school  principals : 
J.  P.  Wickersham  of  Lancaster,  at  Mil- 
lersville :  John  S.  Ermentrout,  at  Kutz- 
town ;  F.  A.  Allen  of  Tioga,  at  Mans- 
field;  S.  B.  Heiges  of  York,  at  Shippens- 
burg;  A.  J.  Davis  of  Clarion,  at  Clarion; 
J.  F.  Bigler  of  Venango,  at  Edinboro ; 
J.  George  Bccht  of  Lycoming,  at 
Clarion  ;  and  B.  F.  Shaub  of  Lancaster, 
at  Millersville. 

From  the  ranks  of  county  superin- 
tendents the  following  persons  have 
been  elected  as  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendents: Henry  Houck  of  Lebanon; 
William  Lindsay  of  Cumberland; 
Charles  R.  Coburn  of  Bradford  ;  A.  D. 
Glenn  of  Armstrong,  and  R.  B.  Teitrick 
of  Jefferson. 

J.  P.  Wickersham  of  Lancaster  and 
Charles  R.  Coburn  of  Bradford  each 
proved  their  worth  as  county  superin- 
tendents and  were  afterwards  elevated  lo 
the  position  of  State  Superintendent. 

Among  the  county  superintendents 
who    have    attained    distinction    in    civil 


life  are  the  following:  J.  P.  Wickersham 
who  served  as  Minister  to  Denmark;  C. 
W.  Stone  of  Warren,  who  served  ai 
Lieutenant  Govern  jr ;  D.  B.  Brunner  of 
Berks,  who  served  two  terms  in  Con- 
gress; M.  J.  Brecht  of  Lancaster,  who  is 
at  present  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Commission;  and  Henry  Houck  of  Leb- 
anon, who  now  fills  so  acceptably  the- 
office  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  name  the 
county  superintendents  who  have  been 
authors  of  text-books  and  professional 
books,  who  have  served  with  distinction 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
and  as  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and  in 
other  important  positions  throughout 
the  commonwealth. — Supt.  Hamilton  im 
Penna.  School  Journal. 


>JP 


Germans  Edna  Fern,  St.  Louis,  con- 
ana  ^  tributes  an  article  to  the 
Music  March  Rundschau  sweier 
Wclten.  on  "Die  Kiinsten  im 
Xeuland."  which  she  opens  with  the- 
words :  "Heimlich  sind  sie  iiber  das- 
grosse  Wasser  gezogen,  die  Kiinste.  mit 
jenen  Heimatmiiden  die  in  einem  frem- 
den  Lande  ihr  Heil  suchten.  Die  Aus- 
wanderer  wussten  es  selber  nicht  dass 
sie  mit  ihren  kiimmerlichen  Flabselig- 
keiten,  und  mit  ihren  Sehnsuchten  und' 
Hoffnungen,  auch  die  Kiinste  mit  siclv 
fuhrten.  ohne  sie  nun  doch  der  Mensch 
nicht  leben  kann.  Daran  dachten  sie 
zwar  nicht.  denn  sie  batten  jetzt  wahr- 
lich  keine  Zeit  fiir  solche  Allotria. 

After    discussing    art    in    general    the- 
writer  continues  : 

Die  Musik  war  die  erste,  die  erwachte.. 
und  es  war  Deutschland,  das  an  seiner 
Wiegc  stand,  ihr  seine  lichen  Lieder 
sang,  sie  gehen  lehrte.  Cud  Deutschland 
hat  die  amerikanische  Musik  behutet, 
bis  auf  den  heutigen  fag.  Der  erste  Or- 
ganist in  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  hiess 
Hans  Gram  und  war  ein  Deutscher.  Der 
Hoboist  eines  hannoverischen  K. 
mentes,  Gottlieb  Graupner  mit  Namen, 
errundete  in  Boston  das  erste  Orchestra. 
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Es  vvaren  dcutsche  Musiker,  die  als  Len- 
der des  Germania  Orchesters  Amcriki 
init  der  "jGrossen  Musik"  befcannt  mach- 
ten.  "Giving  Americans  the  first  true- 
model  of  orchestral  work  in  the  classical 
form,"  wie  Ellson,  der  Musikhistoriker, 
sagt.  Es  g-ibt  auch  fernerhin  in  den  Ver- 
•einigten  Staaten  kein  Symphonie-Or- 
-chester  von  Bedeutung,  an  dessen  Spitze 
nicht  cin  Deutscher  gestanden  hat.  Der 
Vater  des  Mannergesangs  war  natiirlich 
ein  Deutcher.  Philip  Mathias  Wolf- 
siefter,  griindete  in  Philadelphia  den  est- 
en  Gesangsverein.  Und  so  konnte  man 
die  Reihe  bis  auf  unsere  Tage  fortfiihren. 
Alle  unsere  Musiker,  einerlei  welcher 
Abkunft.  schopfen  aus  dem  nie  versieg- 
•enden  Born  der  deutschen  Tonkunst. 

Wir  spiiren  den  deutschen  Eintluss  in 
der  amerikanischen  Kirchenniusik.  Es 
ist  bekannt,  das  die  deutschen  Volks- 
lieder  in  reichem  Masse  die  Melodien  zu 
-den  frommstcn  Kirchenliedern  geliefert 
haben.  Es  war  wohl  eine  Ironic  des 
Schicksals.  dass  in  einer  Methodisten- 
kirche,  deren  Glaubige  fanatische  Prohi- 
bitionisten  waren,  die  kraftigen  Klange 
des  "Gaudeamus"  an  einem  Sonntage 
■gen  Himmel  drangen,  und  dass  am 
nachsten  sogar  das  alte  Landknechts- 
lied,  "So  leben  wir,  so  leben  wir  alle 
Tage  in  der  schonsten  Saufkumpanei" 
zu  einem  feierlichem  Praludium  ver- 
wendet  vvurde.  War  am  Ende  auch 
-dieser  Herr  Organist  ein  Deutscher  und 
sass  ihm  der  Schalk  im  Nacken? 


than  it  does  here.  Traveling  is  very 
cheap.     There  are   four  classes  of  cars 

and  three  kinds  of  speed  on  the  German 
state  railroads.  The  average  charge  for 
an  ordinary  train  is  about  one  cent  a 
mile.  The  Germans  certainly  do  travel. 
for  nine  hundred  million  passengers 
were  carried  la^t  year,  against  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  million  in  the  Unite;! 
States. 

Hotels  and  meals  I  found  good  and 
cheap,  fifty  cents  gives  you  an  excellent 
bed  in  a  moderate  hotel.  Talk  about 
German  cooking,  go  over  and  try  for 
yourself.  I  always  have  taken  the  Ger- 
mans for  a  stingy  people,  too  close  to 
spend  a  penny  for  amusement,  but  it  is 
just  the  other  way.  Nowhere  in  this 
world  is  life  en  joyed  so  much  as  in  the 
fatherland.  Everything  is  for  pleasure 
and  comfort.  The  military  service  is  an 
excellent  training  for  a  young  man  and 
this  is  what  brought  up  Germany.  They 
have  the  best  schooling  system  of  mod- 
ern times.  I  have  talked  with  a  good 
manv  socialists  in  Germany.  They  are 
not  a  menace  to  the  countrv.  as  some 
American  editors  make  us  believe.  They 
are  a  blessing  to  their  fatherland  and  a 
fine,  intelligent  class  of  men.  When  it 
comes  to  social  improvement  reforms, 
Germany  leads.  In  manufacturing,  the 
improvements  of  the  condition  oi  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  way  of  insur- 
ance, is  striking. — II.  Ballhorn,  Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Germany       Germany  is  one  of  the  most 
Not  up-to-date    countries    in    the 

"Slow  world   today.     This   the   stu- 

dents and  investigators  will 
tell  you.  I  am  of  German  descent. 
Both  my  father  and  mother  were  born  in 
the  fatherland  and  I  pitied  them  for  this. 
But  now  after  I  have  seen  the  old  coun- 
try I  am  mighty  proud  of  it  to  be  a  Ger- 
man-American. 

I  admit  there  is  more  money  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  other  hand 
tnonev   eoes   much   further   in   Germain- 


Historic       In  the  little  town  oi  Trappe. 
Trappe  on     the     trolley     line     from 

Pottstown  to  Xorristown. 
Penna.,  and  not  remote  from  Valley 
Eor^e,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  antique 
looking  hitildings  in  Pennsylvania.  Tt 
may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
specimen  of  rough-cast  stone  masonry 
has  a  singularity  of  appearance  surpass- 
ed by  that  of  no  other  building  in  Amer- 
ica. As  one  approaches  it  from,  Hw 
street  across  the  broad,  shady,  Rpreen 
lawn,  he  is  impressed,  not  bj 
ing's  size,  bu.  by   the   indefinable  air  of 
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mystery,  which  is  due  to  its  antique  as- 
pect and  peculiar  form.  Viewed  from 
the  northern  end  it  appears  octagonal. 
The  southern  end  of  the  curb  roof,  slop- 
ing at  various  angles  in  order  to  fit  the 
octagonal  wall,  is  sure  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  unobservant  person. 
The  windows,  however,  various  in  size, 
are  irregularly  arranged ;  the  lover  ones 
are  covered  by  crude  board  shutters, 
while  those  above,  fitted  with  small, 
square  panes,  have  been  penetrated  by 
the  sunlight  of  many  summers.  The 
building  has  two  entrances,  one  in  front 
and  one  at  the  northern  end.  Each  en- 
trance is  through  a  stone  vestibule 
whose  outer  doorway  has  the  form  of  n 
Roman  arch.  Set  in  the  dull  gray  wall 
directly  over  the  front  arch  is  a  dark 
stone  bearing  the  inscription  "Augustus 
Lutheran  Church.  Built  by  Muhlen- 
burg,  1743/' 

The  aged  sexton,  with  a  huge  iron 
key,  unlocks  the  door  and  the  visitor 
passes  the  sacred  portals.  Entering  one 
finds  himself  in  a  typical  colonial  church. 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  antique  ar- 
rangements. In  one  quarter  of  the  room 
the  pews  of  rough,  unpainted  boards,  ex- 
tend at  right  angles  to  those  opposite. 
Huge,  hewn  beams  and  pillars  support 
galleries  at  one  side  and  both  ends  of 
the  room.  A  winding  stairway  of  eight 
steps  leads  up  to  the  small  semi-circular 
pulpit,  which,  being  barely  large  enough 
to  afford  standing  room  for  one  person, 
is  accordingly  provided  with  a  single 
wooden  seat  adjusted  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  on  wooden  hinges.  The  bare 
floor,  worn  by  the  tread  of  the  pioneer, 
the  crude  doors  of  the  pews,  the  rough 
gallery  seats  rising  tier  above  tier,  the 
huge  organ  case  with  its  faded  blue  cur- 
tains, the  leathern  collection  pouches  m 
the  ends  of  long  poles,  the  numbers 
marked  in  black  paint  on  the  pews — all 
these,  with  other  details,  present  a  rare 
scene  to  the  observer,  and  can  but  cause 
him  to  marvel  at  the  quaint,  simple  ways 
of  our  forefathers. 


Before  leaving,  however,  the  visitor 
pauses  before  one  of  the  pews.  Why 
do  so  many  who  make  pilgrimages  to 
this  old  church  pause  before  that  par- 
ticular pew?  It  is  not  different  from 
others.  YYhv  do  so  many  Americans, 
both  young  and  old,  raise  the  ru^ty  latch 
and  open  the  door  of  this  pew  and  walk 
into  it,  and  seat  themselves  revere: 
as  it  were,  upon  the  bare  wooden  ben 
To  answer  these  questions  properly  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days  oi  1778. 
It  is  a  Sunday  in  winter;  great  blasts  of 
wind  sift  heavy  snowdrifts  through  the 
bare  boughs  of  these  Pennsylvania  for-, 
ests.  The  pioneer  sets  close  to  his  fire- 
side, on  which  blazes  a  huge  log.  But  a 
few  miles  away,  on  the  bleak  hillsides  of 
Valley  Forge,  is  a  half-starved,  half- 
frozen  remnant  of  an  army.  Philadel- 
phia, the  capital  of  the  new-born  nation, 
is  occupied  by  well  cared  for  British  vet- 
erans. The.  Continental  Congress,  the 
only  central  power  of  the  new  nation.  ;s 
either  inert  or  powerless  to  prov  le 
food,  clothing  or  shelter  for  the  famish- 
ing troops  at  Valley  Forge.  Most  bit- 
ter of  all,  a  few  scheming  American  of- 
ficers in  the  so-called  "Conway  Cabal." 
are  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  repu- 
tation and  power  of  the  leader  of  the 
ragged  band  at  Valley  Forge.  Seeming- 
ly. American  independence  hangs  in  the 
balance  between  life  and  death.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  who  may  be  able  to 
save,  and  toward  him  all  eyes  are  turned. 
He  it  is  whom  we  see  this  Sunday,  as 
on  many  a  Sunday  of  that  dark  winter, 
come  riding  on  his  white  charger  to  t  - 
humble  little  church.  He  it  is.  "The 
Father  of  His  Country."  whom  we  see 
take  his  place  in  this  same  pew.  an  ! 
there,  on  bended  knee,  from  out  his  d'reai 
heart,  lay  before  his  Cod  the  destiny 
this,  our  nation.  And  it  is  in  revere- 
memory  of  him  that  we  come  to  this  ol  1 
church  and  linger  in  its  quaint  colonial 
atmosphere,  for  here  it  was  that  he  made 
tho^e  fervent  appeals  to  the  God  \\ 
help  was  so  necessarv  in  those  dark 
hours. — The  Dickinsonian, 
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Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The  Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 


A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 

Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 

By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from  March  Issue) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  German  settlement  the  harvest 
furnished  an. inexhaustible  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

"I  wonder  whether  the  wheat  isn't 
sweating  under  its  thick  cover  of  snow," 
was  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  in 
winter. 

"The  severe  frosts  ruin  the  seeding," 
the  farmer  complains  in  spring. 

"The  rust  has  started,"  and  the  people 
shake  their  heads  thoughtfully. 

At  last  one  hears  the  happy  saving,  "A 
good  year's  growth,  a  good  wheat  har- 
vest." The  young  men  glance  signifi- 
cantly into  the  distance,  but  the  maidens 
embarrassed  turn  their  glances  toward 
the  ground,  and  maidenly  blushes  covered 
their  fresh  young  cheeks. 

"A  good  wheat  harvest"  when  uttered 
by  a  young  man  in  this  section,  means, 
"I  have  saved  enousfh  for  two.     When 


shall  the  wedding  be 


The  happy  bride  from  that  time  on 
is  missed  in  the  field.  Quickly  the 
needle  flies.  There  is  tailoring  and  fit- 
ting. There  is  reckoning  and  the  linen 
chest  has  no  rest  for  an  hour.  The  prep- 
aration for  a  rural  wedding  is  hard  work, 
still  the  labor  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the 
women,  each  week  working  day  seems  a 
Sunday  to  them. 

The  wedding  day  is  fixed.  Can  any- 
thing possibly  intervene?  If  only  the 
corn  could  first  be  cut.  an  early  frost 
may  ruin  everything.  As  soon  as  the 
September  morning  dawns,  the  window 
shutters  open  and  a  pretty  girlish  face 
peers  out.  "It  is  only  dew,  I  was  fright- 
ened, it  looked  as  white  as  the  hoary 
frost,"  she  murmured,  glancing  again 
toward  the  roofs.  It  is  surely  only  dew, 
which  will  not  damage  the  corn.  There 
was  a  full  moon,  and  until  this  is  past. 
no  frost  is  Likely  to  occur. 

In  autumn  the  life  of  the  back  v. 
farmers  is  a  pleasant  one.     When 
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Toliagc  changes  color,  and  the  red 
•cheeked  apples  peep  through  the  leaves, 
when  the  heavily  loaded  wagons  come 
from  the  fields,  when  the  sun  shines  so 
mildly  on  field  and  forest,  and  in  the 
evening  the  young  men  press  the  sweet 
-cider  from  the  apples,  then  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  live. 

But  winter  is  severe.  A  cold,  cutting 
wind  blows  around  the  log  huts,  snow 
drifts,  deep  as  houses  obstruct  road  and 
path  and  prevent  intercourse  with  neigh- 
bors. On  this  account  the  young  farmer 
takes  to  himself  a  young  wife  in  autumn. 
Without  the  storm  may  rage,  the  sun  may 
"hide  behind  the  clouds,  in  the  little  room 
a  cheerful  lire  blazes,  and  the  beautiful 
laughing  eyes  of  his  young  wife*  seem  to 
"the  farmer  more  beautiful  than  the  sun- 
light. For  this  reason  there  is  no  wed- 
ding in  spring.  Then  man  must  work 
strenuously  all  summer  from  early  morn 
till  eve  out  in  the  fields.  Xo,  autumn  is 
the  time  for  weddings.  Then  through 
"the  severe  winter  he  enjoys  the  sweet 
honeymoon,  and  builds  air  castles.  While 
"he  feeds  his  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  heart  shouts  in  unaffected  happi- 
ness. "My  wife,  my  home,  O,  how  beau- 
tiful is  the  world !" 

Tt  is  the  first  wedding  ceremony  that 
I  am  to  perform.  The  young  couple  are 
well  known  to  me:  Christian  Schell  is  the 
name  of  the  bridegroom,  and  his  bride  is 
Gretchen  Merkel. 

The  person  employed  to  invite  the 
guests  traveled  through  the  entire  Ger- 
man settlement  and  repeated  his  invita- 
tion :  ''You  are  kindly  invited  to  the 
wedding  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents on  Thursday  after  St.  Martin's 
day."  If,  perchance,  he  came  to  a  place 
where  no  one  was  at  home,  he  took  a 
•piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket  and  drew 
the  wedding  wreath  upon  the  door.  He 
•performed  his  duty  conscientiously, 
therefore  on  the  wedding  morning  the 
guests  come  from  all  directions.  The 
men  wear  the  wedding  bouquet  on  their 
coats,  the  women  have  adorned  them- 
selves with  gaily  colored  ribbons.  There 
is  found  not  only  a  German  population 
living  here  in  the  forest,  but  also  Ger- 
man  manners   and  customs. 


At  12  o'clock  the  wedding  is  to  take 
place.  This  was  the  wish  of  the  bride. 
If  the  clock  strikes  twelve  while  the  pas- 
tor performs  the  ceremony,  it  is  a  -  .  . 
of  luck,  for  during  that  time  Christ  with 
his  twelve  holy  apostles  is  present.  With 
prudent  foresight  a  reliable  man  take^ 
his  place  at  the  clock  in  case  the  pastor 
should  preach  too  long,  he  takes  care 
that  the  clock  strikes  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 

The  bridal  couple  comes  forward. 
Xeat  Christian  wears  a  wedding  flower 
in  his  lapel,  the  bride  wears  a  white  veil 
and  on  her  brown  hair  is  a  green  wreath 
of  the  delicate  myrtle  beneath  which  her 
face  beams  charmingly.  On  one  side 
stands  father  and  mother,  on  the  other 
a  crowd  of  youths  and  maidens  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony. 

Xow  they  stand  before  me.  It  was 
the  wish  that  I  should  select  as  a  wed- 
ding text  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  psalm,  the  most  beautiful  wed- 
ding hymn  of  God's  people.  I  have  al- 
ready opened  the  Bible,  and  am  about  to 
begin  when  the  music  starts  up.  Nearly 
all  the  Palatines  play  the  violin  and  fife. 
They  had  waited,  concealed  by  the 
crowd  before  them  until  I  had  announce  1 
the  wedding  hymn.  As  I,  strange  and 
ignorant  of  the  custom,  omitted  this  they 
start  in  with  great  power  and  play 
anthem,  "In  all  my  doings  may  the  Lor  1 
be  my  guide."  etc.  Men  and  women 
sing  the  hymn  from  memory.  Beneath 
the  rough  exterior  of  the  farmers  and 
forest  dweller.,  exists  a  living  faith  in  an 
omnipotent  God.  Only  devout  Chris- 
tians can  sing  like  this.  It  roars  and 
echoes  as  if  they  wished  to  scare  away 
the  evil  spirits  oi  the  air.  and  shout 
welcome  into  the  face  of  the 
Christ.  This  singing",  this  ex:  ression  ?i 
their  devout  faith  quire  disconcert*  I 

Then    [    read   the   psalm.      All   that    I 
wish  to  say  ahottt  an  abiding,  living  fai 
and  the  tender  marriage     tie     was     no 
longer  needed  after  this  singi  ig,  I  - 
as   the  occasion  suggested.     I   speak  of 
home-building,  oi  man's  w.^rk.   and 
burdens   of   life.      The   disc 
aged  Weiser  occurred  to  me.  an,!  1  I 
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ed  myself  into  a  passion  concerning 
God's  help  and  compassion.  As  soon  as 
I  noticed  that  the  old  weaver  opened  the 
door  of  the  clock,  I  included  everything 
I  still  wished  to  mention  in  the  verse: 

By  us  alone  naught  can  be  done 
Well   nigh   lost   we   mortals  are, 
There  strives  for  us  a  Holy  One 
Whom    God    Himself    has    chosen, 
It   is  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
The    Lord    of    Sabaoth, 
There   is   no   other   God, 
He  alone  must  own  us. 

After  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have 
answered  all  the  questions  put  to  them, 
I  say,  "Join  your  right  hands."  Quickly 
mother  Merkel  pushes  her  Gretchen  as 
close  as  possible  to  Christian  so  that  one 
can  not  see  between  the  bridal  couple  at 
this  solemn  moment ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  marriage  of  discord  and  dissension. 

I  ask  a  blessing  upon  them.  At  the 
right  moment  the  clock  begins  -to  strike 
twelve.  Therewith  the  foundation  is 
laid  for  a  new  house  at  the  Schoharie. 

We  partook  of  the  wedding  feast.  Af- 
ter the  guests  had  finished  their  meal, 
the  old  schoolmaster  Heim  arose  and, 
according  to  his  long  established  custom, 
extended  his  congratulations  in  verse : 

Since  our  Lord  to  Cana  came, 
And   there    turned   water   into   wine, 
On  each  occasion  he  is  present, 
Where  there's  a  home  to  be  established 
Of  sighs  here  in  this  vale  of  tears 
To  the  great  King  it  has  been  given 
That    no    wedde    dpair    should    lack, 
For  sorrow  will  in  your  home  abide 
But   look  ye  heavenward  to   your  Lord, 
Then    whereso'er    the    Cross    is   raised 
There  will  be  your  loving  Christ, 
Then  raise  ye  all  aloft  your  glasses, 
For  this  young  and  valiant  couple 
May  God  bless  their  home  and  land 
And  safely  guard  their  flocks  and  herds, 
Around    this   hearth   may    there   grow   and 

bloom, 
A   crowd   of   boys    both    strong   and    ruddy 
And  maidens  good   and  true  and'  pretty 
Of  angel   purity   like   our   lovely   bride, 
That  henceforth  may  shine  clear  and  well 
The  fame  of  the  house  of  Christian  Schell. 

The  schoolmaster  spoke  this  with 
mixed  earnestness  and  humor.  The  wo- 
men listened  to  him  in  an  excited  man- 
ner, the  men  clapped  their  hands.     Then 


the  congratulations  and  presentation  of 
gifts  followed  in  quick  order.  Conrad 
Weiser  surprised  them  all.  He  gave 
them  a  thick  book  with  the  words  :  "A 
valuable  book  I  present  to  you,  not  be- 
cause it  cost  a  large  sum,  but  because  1 
walked  all  the  way  to  New  York  to  buy 
it  (a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles). 
Therefore  use  the  book  industriously  and 
a  blessing  will  not  fail  you."  Thereupon 
he  gave  them  "Arndt's  True  Christian- 
ity." He  had  indeed  walked  to  New 
York  to  provide  the  book,  and  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  attacked  on  the  way 
by  wolves.  Pie  certainly  is  a  clever  fel- 
low, this  young  Weiser. 

After  this  speech  there  was  silence  for 
a  moment.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  vio- 
linists, flute  players  and  drummers  start- 
ed a  rude,  jolly  tune  and  a  younsr  wo- 
man  dressed  as  a  gypsy  with  a  string  of 
pearls  around  her  neck  and  rings  and 
ribbons  on  her  arms  came  dancing  into 
the  room. 

"The  fortune-teller,"  resounded  oh 
every  side.  She  had  already  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  shrinking  bride,  quicklv 
sputtering  the  following  words  :  "Wheat 
and  corn  snail  not  fail  you,  nor  brave 
men  to  capture  bears  and  slay  wolves. 
Soldiers  shall  not  be  absent  when  per- 
fidious savages  shall  attack  the  h  'me. 
Ho,  ho !"  she  cried,  and  held  the  bride's 
hand  before  her  eyes,  "Ho,  white  dots  ou 
the  fingers  ;  that  signifies  children,  boys 
and  girls,  one,  two.  three,  four.  five,  then 
twins  and  triplets."  However.  Gretchen 
released  her  hand.  She  would  end  the 
talk  of  the  soothsayer  but  strong  hands 
grasped  her  foot.  Her  Christian  had 
forgotten  in  the  excitement  that,  simul- 
taneously with  the  entrance  oi  the  gypsy, 
young  men  crept  under  the  table, 
whoever  wotdd  first  remove  the  shoe 
from  the  bride's  foot  could  claim  her  for 
the  first  dance.  The  bridegroom  must 
also  buy  back  the  shoe  at  the  auction 
which  is  to  be  held.  Did  the  young  men 
succeed?  Xot  with  Gretchen.  generally 
not  with  the  German  maidens  at 
Schoharie,  who  know  how  to  resist. 

The  excitement  had  now  reached  its 
height.      Onlv    after    several    loud    ha 
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clappings    could    such    a    distinguished 

man  as  the  aged  Herkimer  obtain  an 
audience.  "An  old  friend  of  my  family 
wishes  to  speak  a  few  words."  Beside 
him  appeared  a  man  somewhat  bent,  in  a 
worn  out  coat,  with  a  bristly  beard,  who 
was  in  that  period  of  life  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  fix  the  exact  age. 

"I  too  am  German,"  he  began,  ''but  I 
am  not  a  Christian,  only  an  honest  Ger- 
men  Jew  who  has  traveled  much  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Susquehanna. 
From  Xew  York  to  Germantown  and 
Philadelphia  each  German  knows  me.  I 
am  to  bring  greetings  from  Katharine 
Weisenberg,  of  Albany,  whose  deceased 
mother  was  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Merkel.  I 
am  to  extend  greetings  in  their  name  and 
best  wishes  and  blessings  to  Christian 
Schell,  and  to  his  newly  wedded  wife 
Greyhen  Schell ;  and  if  no  one  will  ridi- 
cule a  man  who  is  a  Jew,  but  an  honest 
man  and  to  whom  Mr.  Charles  Herkimer 
has  paid  the  great  honor  to  call  him  an 
old  acquaintance  of  the  family,  then 
might  I  wish  the  bridal  couple  happiness 
and  blessings." 

He  held  his  hands  as  if  asking  a  bless- 
ing and  said  in  a  solemn,  earnest  man- 
ner, "May  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Tsaac  and  Jacob  bless  you  as  he  blessed 
the  patriarchs  of  old  who  also  were  wan- 
derers like  me.  May  He  protect  you  a^ 
He  protected  father  David  when  he  fled 
from  king  Saul,  and  may  He  grant  you 
wisdom,  riches  and  long  life  like  unto 
Solomon.  May  He  bless  you  with  sons, 
God  fearing  ones  like  Joseph,  faithful 
like  Jonathan,  and  daughters  beautiful 
like  Rachel,  and  wise  as  Ruth — this  i- 
the  heartfelt  wish  of  Jonathan  Schmul." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  they  listened  to 
him  attentively.  T  afterwards  shook  his 
hand  and  wanted  to  praise  his  speec.i, 
but  he  always  replied,  "It  is  well,  it  i^ 
well."  Tn  the  meantime  -evening  had 
come  and  T  started  for  home.  Out  in  the 
open  air  the  young  for  whom  there  was 
no  room  in  the  house,  celebrated  the 
wedding  in  their  own  fashion.  They  had 
l>ought  beer  by  the  keg.  Each  one  who 
wished  to  drink  had  to  lift  the  keg  clear 
off  the  ground,  and   then  he.  drank  and 


drank  and  drank.  So  they  tried  succes- 
sively to  determine  who  was  the  strong- 
est. Here  the  fortune-teller  had  an  easy 
time  of  it.  At  last  after  several  hours  one 
more  lifted  up  a  cask,  firewater  is  also 
the  most  powerful  here. 

On  this  wedding  night  I  could  not 
sleep,  the  greeting  from  Catharine  Weis- 
enberg would  not  allow  me  to  rest.  I 
descend  the  hill  behind  mv  house  and 
gaze  into  the  water.  The  water  chat- 
ters and  whispers  as  if  the  spirits  had' 
their  rendezvous  here.  Immediately  I 
heard  close  by  the  call : 

"Listen,  people,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
The    clock    has    just    struck    two, 
Before  each  one  two  ways  do  open, 
0  Lord,  lead  me  in  the  narrow  one." 

What,  watchmen  in  the  primeval" 
forest  of  America?  Still.  I  recollect. 
Usually  in  each  house  one  watches  to 
guard  aeainst  Indian  attacks.  But  on 
account  of  the  wedding  there  is  a  straiiLre- 
man  appointed  for  this  night.  He  must 
not  meet  me  here  at  this  hour.  I  ascend 
the  hill  to  my  log-cabin. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

lAs  I  paid  a  visit  the  following  day  to- 
Mr.  Gerlach,  Jonathan   Schmul   cam-.    * 
the  house,  placed  his  boxes  and  bundles 
on  the  floor  and  drew  a  iWcp  breath. 

"What  will  you  buy  today.  Madam, 
what  do  you  need0"  he  began,  "and  how 
is  your  husband  and  the  children,  ail" 
ruddy  with  cheeks  like — " 

"Call   father,   Fritz."  interrupted  Mr-. 
Gerlach.  and  the  boy  stormed  out  oi  the- 
house   and  called   as   loud   as   he   could. 
''The    peddler,    father,    come    home,    the 
peddler."     Meanwhile.  Jonathan  Schmul' 
opened  his  boxes  and  packs.     The 
dren  looked  on  with  great  curi  )sity  and 
with  exclamations     of     wonder     a:     the 
splendor  which     unfolded     before     their 
eyes  they  continually  pressed  closer. 

"Buy  me  the  knife,  mother,  I  need  a 
knife.  The  weaver's  Fritz  has  one  loo," 
said  Fritz. 

"The  earrings  for  me,  ther,"  crie  i' 
little  Lizzie. 
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"I  must  have  a  woolen  undergarment 
'for  the  winter,"  said  Andreas  positively. 
He  is  fifteen  and  may  make  requests. 
""Go  away  at  once !  Peddler,  slap  their 
"hands."  ordered  the  mother.  The  ped- 
dler did  not  do  it.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  children  were  his  best  customers. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Gerlach  came  in,  washed 
"his  hands  and  began  to  parley  with  the 
peddler  about  the  weather  and  the  wheat. 
"Then  the  Jew  proceeded  to  business. 

"Anything  agreeable  to  you  today? 
Here  is  a  medicine  for  a  fever,  only  root 
•extract,  have  the  secret  from  an  old  In- 
dian." 

"Or  these  pills,  the  best  remedy  for  a 
■cough  for  children  when  they  can  not 
sleep  at  night,  have  you  any  left?" 

"Not  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Gerlach 
•curtly. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  the  truth?  It  U 
•good  medicine  for  colic  in  calves  and 
sucking  pigs.  Man,  you  have  tried  it; 
'testify  whether  I  am  telling  the  truth." 
^  "It  is  not  bad,"  was  the  answer.  Mr. 
Gerlach  feared  if  he  should  praise  his 
:goods  too  much,  that  Schmul  might 
raise  the  price. 

Then  they  began  to  haggle  about  the 
price  and  to  make  purchases.  Fritz  runs 
out  of  the  house  with  a  harmonica,  and 
little  Lizzie  screams  aloud  when  they 
fasten,, the  silver  earrings  too  roughly. 
The  big  boys  examined  the  wares.  They 
buy  with  the  glances  of  a  connoisseur, 
whetstones  and  knives.  They  also  buy 
-a  new  stock  of  gunpowder,  and  Chris'- 
tian  examines  with  satisfaction  a  tobac- 
-co  pipe. 

"Now,  that  is  too  bad,  you  should 
speak  to  me,"  the  mother  said' and  shook 
her  fist  angrily  toward  Christian.  While 
the  mother  examines  the  spreads  and 
linens,  the  chintzes  and  threads  and 
•could  not  match  the  men,  Christian  se- 
cretly brought  out  of  his  best  suit  silver 
and  copper  coins  and  obtained  the  pipe 
from  the  peddler  with  the  assurance.  "It 
is  the  most  beautiful  one  at  the  Scho- 
marie." 

(TO  BE  C( 


Thus  the  purchases  are  made.  "Win- 
ter is  at  hand,  wollen  underwear;  this 
smock  frock  (bed  gown)  costs  only 
S3. 99.  I  sell  cheaper  than  the  stores  in 
Albany  and  have  brought  the  goods  to 
you.  I  am  satisfied  with  a  small  profit. 
Live  and  let  live  is  my  motto." 

Air.  Gerlach  became  serious.  Th^ 
whole  table  was  loaded  with  articles  of 
clothing,  toys  and  medicines.  He  began 
to  scratch  his  head.  He  bargained  an  I 
dickered  but  to  no  purpose. 

"Jonathan  Schmul  wishes  to  earn  an 
honest  living." 

Then  the  farmer  played  his  trump 
card.  "Schmul.  really  I  need  nothing,  I 
do  not  want  to  send  you  away,  but  you 
are  too  dear.  I  buy  nothing ;  next  time 
I  may:  no  offense  is  meant!" 

All  the  same  he  purchased,  brought 
his  leather  purse  from  the  chest  and 
paid  him. 

"What  I  wish  to  say,"  Schmul  con- 
tinued, "see  this  shawl,  it  is  the  last  one." 
Thereupon  he  unfolded  a  beautiful  shawl 
with  fine  heavy  fringes.  The  farmer 
shook  his  head  in  a  forbidding  manner, 
but  the  garment  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs. 
Gerlach.  who  examined  it. 

"Wool,  pure  Portuguese  wool,  spun 
and  woven  in  Paris,  which  is  the  capital 
of  France,  where  the  latest  styles  are 
found.  I  just  sold  one  to  Mrs.  Herki- 
mer. It  was  a  nice  one  but  not  as  prettv 
as  this  one.  It  was  made  in  Lyons  which 
is  also  situated  in  France.  This  one 
comes  from  Paris  which  is  the  center 
for  fashions." 

He  put  the  shawl  about  Mrs.  Gerlach^ 
shoulders  while  the  children  looked  at  i4. 
longingly. 

"Why  do  you  gape,  such  a  thing  at 
the  present  time.  1  have  worked  more 
than  you  will  your  lifetime.  I  have  be- 
come old  working  and  no  one  bought  mt 
such  a  shawl."  and  she  cleared  her 
thrcal  and  gulped  and  busied  hers 
about  the  room.  Mr.  Gerlach  is  a  sens- 
ible man.  He  knows  his  better  half.  He 
goes  again  to  the  chest,  and  this  time 
brings  bank  notes. 

)NTINUKD) 


A  German  Refugee  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 


By  J.  A.  H.  Lacher,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


LTIIOUGH  long  neglected,, 
•the  part  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man element  in  the  making 
of   our   country   during   the 

-^—  colonial  period  is  being'  res- 

cued from  oblivion  by  diligent  research 
and  able  pens ;  hence  we  may  hope  that 
due  credit  will  in  time  be  accorded  this 
important  factor  in  American  develop- 
ment. While  the  charm  of  age  and 
quaintness  is  now  attracting*  many  stu- 
dents to  this  fertile  field  of  our  history, 
the  activities  of  a  later  addition  to  the 
German  stock  in  America  should  receive 
consideration,  else  many  sources  of  in- 
formation for  ihe  future  historian  may 
be  lost. 

Authorities  have  declared  that  no  con- 
tingent of  immigrants  has  ranked  higher 
in  intelligence,  enthusiasm  and  ideals, 
that  none  has  served  our  country 
more  loyally,  than  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Germans  who  flocked  to  our 
snores  after  the  failure  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  An  accession  which  wielded 
an  immediate,  powerful  influence  upon 
our  social  life,  notably  in  education, 
music  and  gymnastics ;  which  gave  us  an 
army  of  skilled  workers,  as  well  as 
many  musicians,  artists,  journalists, 
pharmacists,  physicians,  engineers,  sci- 
entists and  professors ;  which  soon  be- 
came a  political  factor  and  in  1861  saved 
several  border  states  to  the  Union ; 
which  furnished  thousands  of  soldiers, 
including  officers  of  every  rank,  and  sup- 
plied legislators,  judges,  officials,  for- 
eign ministers,  a  U.  S.  senator  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  cabinet — 
•such  a  remarkable  contribution  to  our 
population,  together  with  the  causes 
which  precipitated  it,  is  surely  deserving 
of  a  competent  historian. 

While  much  has  been  written  about 
the  leaders  of  the  "Forty-eighters,"  the 
readers   of   Tin-    Penn   Germania    will 


doubtless  be  interested  in  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  that  struggle  for  liberty  and 
representative  government  in  Germany 
by  a  minor  participant,  Mr.  Karl  Krum- 
rey/one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  She- 
boygan County,  Wis. 

The  account  is  brief,  yet  it  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  stirring  events  which 
precipitated  that  great  influx  oi  Orman 
immigrants  during  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth   century. 

From  the  Journal  of  Karl  Krunirey, 
born  1816,  died  i8jo. 

"After     our     marriage     we     lived     with 
my     mother-in-law,     the     widow     Dorlam. 
in    Tuhren    street    at    Xeustadt.      In    Sep- 
tember,   1843,    we    bought    from  Frederick 
Karl    Exter    a    dwelling    in    Landschreib- 
erei    Street    for    the    sum    of    3  000    florins, 
which    contained    five    commodious    rooms, 
together  with  a  yard,  cellar  and  barn,  and 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  150  florins.  In 
1844     there     was     organized     a     vintner's 
benevolent   society   to   aid    its   members    in 
case  of  sickness  or  death.     Joining  the  new 
society,  I  was  elected  on  January  4.   1S4  4, 
to  the  office  of  secretary  and  member  of  a 
standing   committee.      In    1S4  5    I   was   also 
treasurer  of  the  society.     Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  society  held  several  public  meet- 
ings a  year,  I  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  myself  in  public  speak- 
ing by  reading  papers  and   delivering  ad- 
dresses before  the  members  on  these  occa- 
sions.     In   February,    1S-*S,   the   revolution 
in    France    began,    asd    the    modern    ideas, 
proclaiming  Liberty.  Equality  and  Frater- 
nity,   swept     over    Europe     like    a    storm. 
Especially  did   the  German   people  arise  in 
every  district,  demanding  from  the  princes 
and    their   abettors   a    restoration   of   their 
violated     rights.       Rhenish     Bavaria     (die 
Pfalzj,   and   notably   Xeustadt.   did   not   lag 
in  this  progressive  movement.      In   a   num- 
ber of  mass-meetings  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple were  explained   by   many   former  liber- 
als   of     1832,     who    admonished     them     to 
appeal  to  their  rulers  by  both  petitions  and 
addresses  to  grant  them  a  constitution  pat- 
terned after  that  of  England,  to  establish 
a   "money   republic.'      Thereupon    there   ap- 
peared  in   various   parts   of  Germany   men 
who.  inspired  and  enlightened  by  the  pub- 
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lications  of  Hecker  and  Struve,  now  strove 
for  real  liberty,  for  emancipation  not  only 
from  the  oppression  of  princes  and  officials, 
but  also  from  the  subjection  by  the  money 
power  and  privileged  classes.     In  Neustadt 
the  middle  class  especially  suffered  restric- 
tions regarding  the  use   of   the  communal 
city   forest,    and   as    they    were    absolutely 
tyrannized  by  the  ruler's  foresters  and  the 
aristocratic    city   counsellors,    I,    with    sev- 
eral other  citizens,  took  the  initiative  and 
called  a  mass-meeting,  which  demanded  our 
old  rights  and  privileges  in  the  public  for- 
est.    I  had  prepared  an  address  which  pre- 
sented  the   arguments   for   our   rights   and 
demands,  and  this  1  read  to  the  meeting. 
The  city  council  yielded  under  stress  and 
appointed    twelve    citizens,    including    my- 
self,    to     maintain     and     safeguard     these 
rights.     After  our  first  efforts  had  proved 
so  successful,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  this 
period   of   demands   in   behalf   of   the   sup- 
pressed rights  of  the  people,  to  express  my 
views    freely    and    openly.       Furthermore, 
instructed  by  Hecker's  and  Struve's  publi- 
cations, I  boldly  met  in  public  debate  the 
representatives    of    the    money    aristocrats 
and  demanded  in  the  name  of  real  liberty 
a  graduated  income  tax,  a  free-school  sys- 
tem,   equality    of    labor    and    capital,    etc. 
The  people  received  my  addresses  with  joy. 
An    address    prepared    by    me    with    these 
ends     in     view     received     60  0     signatures. 
Shortly  afterward  I  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  city  council,   receiving   600   out   of 
700  votes.     Along  with  me  were  elected  a 
number  of  other  members  of  like  opinion. 
Many  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  people  were  accomplished,  but  the 
hatred  of  the  money  bags  also  showed  it- 
self more  and  more.     Somewhat  earlier,  in 
April,  1848,  I  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity  delegate   to   the   parliament   at   Frank- 
fort.     All    of    this    occasioned    the    loss    of 
much   valuable    time    and    large    expenses; 
but  with  pleasure  I  brought  this  sacrifice 
for  my  awakened  fatherland.     Many  politi- 
cal clubs   were   now   formed.      I   became   a 
member    of    the    People's    Society    and    the 
Democratic    Club.      In    December,    184S.    I 
was   again   elected    representative    to    par- 
liament  for  its  session  at   Munich.      There 
was    now    organized    at    Neustadt    a    large 
workingmen's    society,    composed    of     5  00 
members,  and   I   was  elected   its  treasurer. 
Every  week  this  society  held  three  public 
meetings,    which    proved    very    instructive 
and   enlightening   to   the   working  .classes. 
On  several   occasions  I    was   a   delegate   of 
this  society  at  the  workingmen's  congress 
at  Neustadt.     When,  finally,  in  May,  1S49. 
the  revolution  began  in  Rhenish   Bavaria, 
I  was  elected  by  this  society  as  a  delegate 
to  the  great  convention  at  Kaiserslautern. 
A  provisional  government  was  established 
there,    from    which    I    received    various    re- 


sponsible    appointments     in     the     city     of 
Neustadt." 

I  Ic  speaks  briefly  of  his  various  du- 
ties and  then  the  narrative  concludes  ab- 
ruptly thus : 

"When  the  revolution  had  failed  and  the 
Prussians  entered" — 

Further  details  of  Karl  Krumrey's 
experiences  during  the  revolution  and^ 
his  subsequent  flight  to  France  and 
America  have  been  supplied  by  his 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Zink- 
g-raf,  a  companion,  both  still  living  at 
Plymouth,  Wis.  The  daughter  relates. 
that  her  father's  political  activity  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  detriment  of  his  business,  that  it  did 
not  meet  with  her  mother's  approval, 
who  tearfully  pleaded  with  him  to 
abandon  it,  but  that  he  always  insisted 
that  duty  to  his  fatherland  demanded 
these  services.  He  had,  however,  taken 
the  precaution  to  transfer  his  property 
to  a  trusted  friend,  and,  when  finally 
his  capture  became  imminent,  he  escaped 
at  night  by  coach  across  the  French 
frontier  to  Weissenburg,  thirty  miles 
distant.  There  he  was  joined  two 
weeks  later  by  his  family  and  friend,  the 
latter  loyally  turning  over  to  him  the 
proceeds  of  his  property. 

A  refugee  on  foreign  soil,  without 
home  or  country,  defeated  but  not  de- 
spondent, Karl  Krumrey  resolutely 
turned  his  face  to  that  land  of  liberty. 
America,  whither  so  many  Palatines  had 
preceded  him  since  the  first  exodus  of 
1709.  Stopping  briefly  en  route  at  Par- 
is with  a  relative,  they  sailed  from 
Havre  in  July.  1840.  reaching  Xew  York 
four  weeks  later  after  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage. Thence  they  journeyed  via  Buf- 
falo and  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  oth  of  October  after  a 
stormy  voyage.  The  family  tarried  in 
Milwaukee  for  four  weeks  while  the 
father  traveled  about  looking  for  a  lo- 
cation. This  he  found  in  a  heavily  tim- 
bered country,  a  mile  northeast  of  the 
present  site  of  Plymouth.  Wis.,  v. 
he  purchased  220  aeres  of  land,  -\ 
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which  have  to  this  day  remained  unin- 
terruptedly in  the  family.  .  Returning 
Jacob  Mantz,  a  neighbor,  moved  the 
family  and  their  effects  by  ox  team  to 
their  new  home  in  the  wilderness,  55 
miles  north  of  Milwaukee.  This  jour- 
ney over  primitive  roads,  or  through  the 
woods  where  the  men  were  often  obliged 
to  hew  their  way,  lasting  five  days  and 
was  the  culmination  of  hardships  to  the 
poor  wife,  who  had  been  seasick  all  the 
way  from  Havre  to  Milwaukee.  There 
were  no  bridges  and,  coining  to  a  stream 
she  would  not  cross  until  Mr.  Mantz 
had  driven  across  and  back  and  thus  as- 
sured her  that  the  ford  was  perfectly 
safe. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  avocation, 
customs,  comforts  and  environments  of 
their  former  home  to  the  privations  of 
pioneer  life  in  a  strange  land  was  in- 
deed pronounced,  and  though  the  sturdy 
father  was  not  a  handy  man  and  had 
never  felled  a  tree,  or  performed  any 
other  heavy  labor,  his  iron  will  over- 
came these  obstacles :  vet  it  was  easier 
for  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions than  the  timid  mother.  Although 
their  few  neighbors  were  neighborly. 
nearly  all  spoke  a  tongue  which  she 
could  not  understand  ;  while  sometimes, 
when  her  husband  and  the  hired  man 
were  at  work  on  the  farm,  Indians 
prowled  about  the  house,  peering 
through  the  windows  at  her  and  the 
frightened  children.  This  was  the  price 
they  both  paid,  because  the  father  had 
championed  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
A  pronounced  advocate  of  democratic 
ideas  in  Germany,  Karl  Krumrey.  like 
so  many  of  his  compatriots,  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party  upon  his  es- 
tablishing himself  in  Wisconsin  ;  but  be- 
ing intensely  opposed  to  human  slavery. 
he  naturally  espoused  the  principles  of 
the  Republicans  when  these  appeared  in 
the  field  in  1854.  Although  he  acquired 
a  fair  command  oi  English  and  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  tri-weekiy  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  as  well  as  a  number  c»f 
German  papers,  he  never  became  a  fluent 
speaker  of  the  vernacular  ;  hence  he  wa> 


not  so  active  in  politics  as  he  had  been 
in  his  native  country.  Among  the  Ger- 
man settlers,  who  soon  l>ecame  numer- 
ous, he  wielded  considerable  influence. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ger- 
man Ethical  Society  at  Plymouth,  which, 
with  an  occasional  funeral  address,  of- 
fered him  some  opportunity  for  giving 
expression  to  his  talent  for  public  speak- 
ing. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
German  singing  society,  which  was  or- 
ganized at  Plymouth  as  elsewhere  in  the 
North. 

Like  thousands  of  his  companions  of 
184S,  Karl  Krumrey  was  not  a  dreamer, 
but  an  earnest,  practical  believer  in  pop- 
ular rights  and  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  in  becoming  a  citizen  of  his  adopted 
country,  he  did  so  with  a  deep  sense  of 
his  new  duties  and  responsibilities.  Of 
sterling  integrity,  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  his  community,  he  was  also  a 
fine  type  of  German  thrift  and  thorough- 
ness, for.  despite  his  lack  of  previous 
training,  he  became  a  successful  farmer.' 
He  kept  a  systematic  record  of  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  including  the  yield  and 
returns  of  his  various  annual  cr-^ps.  as 
shown  by  his  Journal,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  son,  Henrv.  He  early 
planted  fruit  trees  on  his  farm  and  in- 
troduced grape  culture  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Several  entries  in  this  book  seem  t:> 
indicate  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Ger- 
man revolution  —  excessive  taxes.  He 
purchased  at  various  times  several  pieces 
of  vineyard  upon  which  the  cost  for 
making  out  and  recording  the  papers  asr- 
grecrated  five  per  cent.  Eor  exan 
011  July  26.  1845,  he  bought  from  Peter 
Christian  Pokier  and  wife  130  square 
rods  of  vineyard  and  68  square  rods  of 
woodland  on  the  mountain  for  025 
florins,  with  the  following  accompany- 
ing fees  : 

"To  Bonus  on  Sale  (Trinkgeld  an  den 
Verkaeufer)    11    florins. 

"To  Commission  Maklergeld,  3  florins, 
30  kreutser. 

"To  making  out  deed  and  recording 
same,   31    florins.   53   kreutzor." 

Some  oi  the  entries  made  in  Wiscon- 
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sin    are    also    of   interest.      Thus,    under 
date  of   1850,  are  found  these  items: 

"Paid  for  a  yoke  of  oxen $55.00 

Paid   for  a   wagon    (possibly   not 

new)     20.00 

Paid  for  a  plow 10.50 

Paid  for  two  cows 4  2.00 

Paid  for  one  yoke  of  oxen 50.00 

Paid   for  two  heifers 9.00 

^aid  for  two  kegs  nails 10.00" 


He  sold  his  spring-  wheat  of  the  crop 
of  1854  in  the  spring-  of  1855  at  $1.50 
per  bushel,  the  high  price  being  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Crimean  War.  In  Septem- 
ber, i860,  he  sold  his  winter  wheat  at 
$1.00  per  bushel,  and  in  July,  1S61,  at 
j6  cents.  July,  1861,  he  bought  a  reap- 
er for  $125,  the  first  introduced  into  that 
neighborhood.  A  large  concourse  of 
farmers  was  in  attendance  when  this 
new  implement  was  placed  in  operation. 
It  was  drawn  by  oxen,  because  the 
horses  were  afraid  of  the  strange  appa- 
ratus. In  May,  1859.  he  paid  $2./ 5  for 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  hired  man.  No- 
vember, i860,  he  hired  Philip  Schon- 
siegel  for  one  year  at  $108.     The  entries 


are  complete  and  detailed  from   1843  to 
1870,  the  year  of  his  death. 

v  The  story  of  Karl  Krumrey  was  that 
of  thousands  of  the  German  refugees  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  Intelligent, 
well-read,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  with 
high  ideals,  they  became  devoted  citi- 
zens of  their  adopted  country;  yet,  ow- 
ing to  their  foreign  ways  and  speech, 
with  their  inability  to  acquire  a  fluent 
command  of  the  English  language,  their 
good  qualities  were  neither  generally 
understood  nor  appreciated.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  communities  where  they  lived 
their  neighbors  may  have  recognized 
their  worth,  as  in  the  case  of  Krumrey : 
but  tlie  beneficial  influence  of  their  pres- 
ence here  upon  the  life  and  welfare  of 
the  country  was  not  noted  by  the  nation 
at  large.  Nevertheless,  while  they  may 
not  have  played  such  important  roles  as 
their  more  brilliant  and  versatile  asso- 
ciates, who  deservedly  caught  the  eye  of 
popular  approval,  their  contribution  to 
the  moral,  material  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  our  country  was  import- 
ant, j 


The  Ordination:   a  Story  of  the  Mennonites 


By  Cyrus  H.  Eshelman,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


T  had  been  well  understood 
by  the  congregation  at  the 
Oak  Run  Mennonits 
Church  ever  since  the  death 
of  the  late  Preacher  Bren- 
neman,  that  steps  must  be  taken  before 
many  months  to  install  a  successor.  It 
is  true  there  still  remained  Preacher 
Shenk,  who  had  led  most  of  the  recent 
services,  and  who  even  while  Preacher 
Brenneman  lived  had  nearly  always  been 
present  and  very  frequently  led ;  but  he, 
strictly  considered,  belonged  to  the  Ens- 
minger  church  some  5  or  6  miles  across 
the  country. 

These  two  congregations  held  their 
services  on  alternate  Sundays  and 
it  was  customary  for  their  ministers 
to  assist  each  other  in  the  work ; 
each  minister  frequently  led  the  ser- 
vices at  both  churches,  and  each  was 
frequently  present  although  taking  only 
a  subordinate  part.  This  practice  of 
having  several  ministers  at  their  ser- 
vices, is  a  very  prevalent  one  among  the 
Mennonites,  especially  where  they  have 
their  main  strongholds  in  southern 
Pennsylvania.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  it 
the  average  attendant  in  this  region, 
would  think  himself  fully  repaid  for  his 
Sunday  morning  drive  if  he  heard  only 
one  minister ;  often  there  are  three  or 
four,  and  it  is  by  no  means  extraordi 
nary  to  see  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  come 
solemnly  in  file  from  the  counsel  room 
while  the  audience  is  singing  one  of  the 
opening  hymns,  and  seat  themselves  on 
the  bench  behind  their  plain,  unraised 
table,  each  ready  if  need  be  t6  take  an 
active  part. 

There  are  several  very  good  reasons 
for  this.  One  is,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
an  extra  minister  at  hand  to  continue  the 
devotions  in  case  the  other  one  breaks 
clown,  or  runs  out  of  material.  Tins  hap- 
pens  occasionally,  especially   among  the 


newer  men.  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  selected  by  lot 
from  the  members,  and  must  begin  the 
work  in  many  instances  without  the 
least  previous  training  or  experience. 
Another  reason  is.  the  services  are  quite 
lengthy,  beginning  soon  after  nine 
o'clock  and  continuing  till  nearly  noon. 
Most  of  this  time  is  taken  up  by  the 
minister  that  handles  the  text:  after  he 
has  finished,  the  other  ministers  and  the 
deacons  are  each  expected  to  add  a  few 
words  of  testimony,  or  to  bring  out  any 
ideas  the  speaker  appears  to  have  over- 
looked. At  the  best.  then,  it  almost  re- 
quires the  combined  efforts  of  several 
men  to  render  a  program  that  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  it  was  im- 
perative for  the  interests  of  the  Oak 
Kun  and  the  Ensminger  congregations 
especially  the  former,  that  no  loner  de- 
lay occur  in  filling  the  vacancy  ;  and  so 
it  was  no  surprise  to  any  one 'when  the 
announcement  was  made  at  the  Oak- 
Run  Church  one  Sunday  morning,  that 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  two  weeks 
from  that  day,  "the  Lord  willing  ' 
votes  would  be  cast  for  candidates. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  next 
meeting  drew  out  a  large  attendance.  It 
was  not  to  be  the  big  event,  for  only  the 
candidates  were  to  be  chosen— a'  task- 
comparatively  mundane  and  human— 
but  the  whole  set  of  observances  fur- 
nished a  period  of  considerable  excite- 
ment among  the  Mennonites— that  is  if 
the  quiet  lives  of  these  people  ever  can 
be  said  to  rise  to  this  heig 

In  view  oi  the  special  importance  of 
the  occasion.  Bishop  Abraham  GrorT. 
who  had  charge  of  all  the  congregations 
in  the  county  was  present  to  lead.  Bish- 
op Groff  stood  before  his  people  in 
every  detail  an  Uncompromising  c 
pion  oi  their  formalities  and  their  id-.. 
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In  person  he  was  of  about  medium 
height,  and,  although  not  corpulent,  was 
powerfully  built.  His  age  was  about  65, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  70.  He  was 
cleanly  shaven,  as  was  customary  with 
the  sect.  His  hair  was  thin  on  top  and 
was  nearly  gray ;  it  was  parted  in  the 
middle  and  combed  back,  hanging  down 
in  waves  several  inches  on  his  neck  be- 
hind, where  it  was  cut  off  abruptly 
across.  His  features  were  strong  but 
not  coarse;  they  were  deeply  furrowed 
but  not  gloomy.  He  wore  a  soft  color- 
less shirt  and  collar,  and  a  black  bow 
tie.  His  suit  was  a  dark  brown.  The 
coat,  as  the  regulations  require,  was 
without  cellar  or  lapel  and  had  the  front 
corners  cut  out  below.  There  were  ab- 
solutely no  ornaments :  there  was  no 
gown,  no  emblems.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, his  appearance  was  very  impres- 
sive; there  was  dignity  and  determina- 
tion in  his  manner,  and  his  words  were 
accepted  by  his  hearers  as  the  highest, 
human  authority. 

The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  the  in- 
stitution of  the  ministry  as  practiced  in 
the  Mennonite  church ;  or  rather  the  ser- 
mon was  an  attack  on  the  professional 
and  mercenary  spirit  among  the  clergy 
of  other  denominations.  The  burden  of 
his  remarks  was  that  it  is  highly  irrever- 
ent for  any  one  to  enter  the  ministry 
without  divine  summons  and  authority, 
and  that  it  is  selfish  and  sordid  for  min- 
isters to  receive  compensation. 

He  did  not  think  a  higher  education 
and  a  special  training  were  at  all  neces- 
sary. They  might  give  "excellency  of 
speech,"  said  he,  freely  paraphrasing 
some  scriptural  passages,  but  this  was 
not  desirable — was  in  fact  rather  repre- 
hensible. High-sounding  phrases,  he 
contended,  usually  mean  nothing;  thev 
are  offered  to  conceal  rather  than  express 
the  truth.  The  gospel,  he  maintained,  h 
simple,  and  can  be  understood  by  any 
one  who  so  desires. 

He  was  severest  toward  the  practice 
of  receiving  compensation.  This,  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  shockingly  sordid. 
He  related  instances  that  had  reache  1 
his    ears,    of   ministers    who    refused   to 


preach  unless  their  salaries  were  paid,  or 
resigned  their  places  when  offered  moie 
money  elsewhere ;  of  ministers  who  re- 
ceived pay  for  weddings,  for  funerals, 
even  for  prayers  for  the  dead ;  as  if  re- 
ligion were  a  commodity  for  barter  and 
sale.  But  the  truth  is,  he  maintained 
with  great  emphasis,  salvation  is  free 
for  all.  "wthout  money  and  without 
price." 

The  sermon  was  delivered  in  a  home- 
ly, blunt  manner,  and  according  to  the 
way  of  the  world  no  doubt  there  was 
much  to  criticise.  There  were  serious 
errors  of  syntax,  there  were  misconcep- 
tions of  current  events,  there  were  ac- 
cents and  gestures  which  many  a  polite 
congregation  would  have  ridiculed.  To 
many  minds  these  things  not  only  are 
important ;  they  are  of  supreme  import- 
ance. But  had  it  been  possible  to  over- 
look his  shortcomings  of  this  kind,  and 
consider  rather  the  spirit  of  his  efforts 
and  the  inner  nature  of  his  message, 
there  might  have  been  much  to  say  in 
his  favor.  For  one  thing  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  intense  sincerity;  back  of 
his  remarks  were  his  whole-souled  con- 
victions, the  very  significance  of  his  own 
life  and  work.  For  another  thing,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  purity  and  loftiness 
of  his  principles.  They  may  well  have 
been  extreme  and  impracticable :  but  they 
were  decidedly  not  sordid.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sought  to  disentangle  the  af- 
fairs of  religion  from  all  the  other  in- 
terests of  life,  and  to  keep  his  calling  an 
unselfish  work,  obedient  to  the  Dhrine 
will  and  inspired  by  the  infinite  wisdom. 

As  he  concluded  his  sermon.  Bishop 
Grotf  requested  the  members  to  keep 
their  seats.  After  he  had  dismissed  the 
audience  he  proceeded  to  explain,  al- 
though the  trouble  was  hardly  necessary. 
that  every  member,  woman  as  well  as 
man.  was  entitled  to  a  vote,  which  must 
be  cast  for  a  male  member,  preferably  .1 
married  one.  He  duly  admonished  them 
regarding  the  seriousness  and  import- 
ance oi  the  task,  and  then  at  his  com- 
mand all  knelt  in  prayer  to  ask 
guidance  in  the  choice. 

The   bishop,   the   ministers,     and     th* 
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deacons,  then  went  into  the  counsel  room 
and  a  few  minutes  later  one  of  them 
announced  from  the  door  that  they  were 
ready  to  begin.  There  were  a  few  min- 
utes of  hesitation,  after  which,  one  at  a 
time  and  very  deliberately,  the  voters 
went  in  and  recorded  their  choice  and 
returned  to  their  seats.  In  general  the 
older  members  went  first.  Finally  there 
Avas  a  long  silence,  showing  that  no 
more  desired  to  vote.  Probably  not 
more  than  half  had  voted,  and  only  a 
few  women ;  some  were  deterred  per- 
haps by  bashfulness,  some  by  a  desire 
to  leave  the  responsibility  to  the  older 
members.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
vote  was  regarded  as  an  entirely  satis- 
factory one.  When  the  clergymen  re- 
turned. Bishop  Groff  read  the  names  of 
•six  men  of  the  congregation,  all  of 
whom  were  present,  as  having  received 
votes  and  being  regularly  nominated. 
The  casting  of  the  lot,  it  was  announced, 
would  take  place  at  2  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  afternoon,  and  the 
■Candidates  were  directed  to  appear. 

Thursday  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
red-letter  day  among  the  Mennonites ; 
farm  and  household  labors  were  put 
aside,  and  young  and  old.  from  far  and 
near,  as'  many  as  could  crowd  into  the 
•vehicles,  came  to  witness  the  event.  Xot 
■only  Mennonites  came. — there  were  men 
and  women  of  every  denomination,  and 
of  no  denomination  whatever.  From  any 
possible  viewpoint  the  occasion  was  un- 
usual and  momentous. 

The  file  that  came  from  the  counsel 
room  at  the  opening  of  the  service  that 
afternoon,  was  a  long  and  remarkable 
one.  First  came  Preacher  Shenk,  then 
Bishop  Groff,  followed  by  the  no  less 
dignified  and  venerable  Bishop  Hostet- 
ter,  who  had  been  invited  over  from 
Lancaster  County ;  then  came  several 
visiting  ministers,  then  several  deacons, 
and  last  the  six  candidates,  humble  and 
apprehensive,  showing  every  evidence  of 
terrible  suffering,  for  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  more  than  one  or  two  who 
really  desired  the  place.  The  clergy- 
men took  the  usual  bench  and  the  can- 
didates  were   seated   on     a     bench  that 


stretched  at  right  angles  out  along  the 
table. 

Bishop  Groff,  who  again  led,  based  hi- 
sermon  00  the  text.  "And  they  gave  forth 
their  lots;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Mat- 
thias ;  and  he  was  numbered  with  the 
twelve  apostles."  The  sermon  was  in- 
tended to  still  further  impress  every  one 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

"The  office  of  the  ministry,  which  we 
are  about  to  fill,"  said  he  very  impre>- 
sively,  "is  more  important  than  the  of- 
fices of  the  government ;  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  things  of  this 
world ;  but  the  minister  is  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls." 

He  warned  the  candidates  of  the  aw- 
ful penalty  to  be  incurred  by  any  one 
wdio  might  attempt  to  disobey  the  sum- 
mons. He  related  the  story  o'f  Jonah 
and  his  attempt  to  escape  a  similar  c 
He  told  of  the  sad  fate  of  many  others, 
who  in  various  ways  had  opposed  the 
Divine  will.  He  closed  with  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  blessedness  in  this  world 
and  in  that  to  come,  of  all  who  remained 
steadfast  in  the  faith. 

When  he  had  finished  his  sermon  h*! 
selected  six  books  exactly  alike  from  the 
table,  and  he  and  Bishop  Hostetter  went 
into  the  counsel  room.  In  one  of  the 
books  they  placed  a  paper  with  the  words 
"ordained  to  the  ministry."  The  books 
were  then  rearranged  by  each  Bishop  so 
that  neither  knew  which  book  held  the 
paper.  This  having  been  done,  the 
books  were  brought  out  and  set  in  a  row- 
on  the  table  in   front  of  the  candidate-. 

And  now  once  more  Bishop  Groff  le  I 
his  people  in  prayer,  "Thou.  Lord. 
knowest  the  hearts  oi  all  men."  he  im- 
plored again  and  again,  "show  us  which 
of  these  Thou  hast  chosen."     With  each 
utterance  the  Bishop's  voice  grew   m    - 
and  more  intense  and   impassioned, 
his     words     were     re-echoed  again  and 
again  in  (he  hearts     of     his     thous 
hearers. 

The  prayer  was  ended;  the  consn 
Hon  rose     to     their     seats:  and   Bis 
Groff  asrain  stood  at   his  ;  lace   ... 
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table.  At  last  the  preparation  was  com- 
plete ;  the  spiritual  hour  had  struck;  the 
men  were  commanded  to  select  their 
books  and  hold  them  without  opening 
them. 

The  selecting  began  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  the  first  man  taking  the  first  book. 
It  proceeded  along  the  line,  each  man 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  taking  the 
book  in  front  of  him.  The  hands  of  sev- 
eral of  the  men  shook  so  violently  it 
seemed  their  books  would  fall  to  the 
floor.  Over  the  audience  was  a  spell  of 
awe  and  suspense ;  women  were  sob- 
bing, and  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
men  wer?  expressions  of  intense  strain 
and  feeling. 

When  Bishop  GrofT  stepped  forward 
to  open  the  books  there  was  perfect 
stillness  throughout  the  room,  and  every 
one  was  leaning  breathlessly  forward. 
The  result  was  known  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  was  revealed  by  a  most 
heart-rending  cry  from  the  fourth  man, 
David  Wenger,  who  saw  the  paper  in 
•his  book.  Leaning  forward  on  his  knees, 
he  wept  convulsively  aloud  as  one  over- 
whelmed by  a  blast  of  fate.  It  was  a 
scene  which  none  of  those  present  would 
ever  afterward  forget.  There  may  have 
been  those  who  revolted  from  it  ail, 
whose  hearts  closed  against  the  church 
forever,  but  there  could  have  been  none 
who  were  not  deeply  affected.  Women 
wept  unrestrainedly  and  scarcely  less 
violently  than  Wenger ;  stern  old  warri- 
ors of  the  faith  gave  way  for  once  to 
tenderness  and  sympathy.  The  very  ship 
of  the  church  seemed  to  rock  in  a  gale 
of  contending  emotions. 

Bishop  GrofT  was  still  standing  and 
had  not  moved  from  his  position.  His 
hand  was  on  Wengers  shoulder.  He 
was  calm  and  resolute,  although  his  eyes 
were  moist  and  his  features  were  sad. 
He  may  have  reverted  in  those  few  mo- 
ments to  a  similar  event  in  his  own  life, 
and  have  realized  again  the  severity  oi 
the  blow,  but  he  was  undaunted,  for  he 
knew  the  scene  was  by  no  means  inau- 
spicious, and  that  men  thus  affected  of- 
ten became  the  best  ministers. 

When   quiet   was   restored,   and  Wen- 


ger, comforted  by  those  about  him,  ha'i 
had  become  calm",  Bishop  Groff  g 
Wenger's  hand,  lifted  him  to  his  feet, 
gave  him  the  kiss  of  fellowship,  ami 
warmly  embraced  him.  It  was  a  strange. 
unearthly  passion  he  bestowed  on  Wen- 
ger :  a  frivolous  world  would  hardly  ac- 
cept its  sincerity.  None  the  less  it  was: 
in  fact,  the  welcome  of  a  strong  leader 
to  a  new  champion  in  a  beloved  cause. 

Bishop  Groff  then  returning  to  his 
place,  announced  the  result  of  the  lot 
of  the  congregation  and  briefly  admon- 
ished Wenger  regarding  the  duties  of 
his  calling.  He  then  in  conclusion  pro- 
nounced him  a  regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  meeting  wa^ 
over.  The  vast  crowd  had  poured  our 
of  the  church  and  was  dispersing,  an  J 
soon  long  lines  of  teams  were  goin^" 
homeward  over  the  country  hills.  I;t 
one  of  these  was  Wenger.  returning 
alone  as  he  had  come. 

Mrs.  Wenger  had  remained  at  home- 
with  the  children  on  the  farm  several 
miles  away.  "I  don't  want  to  see  it.'"" 
she  had  said  all  along,  and  said  for  the 
last  time  as  he  drove  away  that  after- 
noon. "No  you  better  stay  here."'  he- 
replied  as  he  had  replied  invariably  be- 
fore, for  if  the  worst  came  he  would 
bear  the  fir<t  and  greatest  shock  alone. 

The  home  of  the  Wengers  was  one  of 
those  wonderful  farms  to  be  seen  ail 
through  the  German  counties  of  South- 
ern Pennsylvania.  It  had  large  build- 
ings and  orchards ;  on  every  side  were 
fertile,  well-fenced  fields  of  corn  and 
wheat  stubble,  and  pasture.  It  was  now 
late  in  August  ;  some  oi  the  crops  had 
been  harvested,  others  were  maturing  or 
still  growing.  Every  scene  bespoke  the 
peace  and  plenty  oi  this  heaven-favore  t 
region,  where,  though  blight,  or  drought 
or  frost  may  injure  this  crop,  or  that. 
there  always  remain  so  many  others 

The  Wengers  had  purchased  the  farm 
and  were  slowly  cancelling  a  heaw  in- 
debtedness. Being  thorough  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans, in  this  direction  in  >v 
far  as  worldly  matters  wenr.  lav  the  re- 
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alizalion  of  their  aims.  To  live  peace- 
able, respectable  lives,  answerable  to  no 
one  but  their  maker;  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren and  assist  them  toward  the  same 
advantages ;  to  lie  down  at  last  in  the 
undecked  graveyards  with  their  ancestors 
— it  perhaps  never  occurred  to  them 
that  these  ideals  were  narrow  or  sordid. 

Now  this  cloud  was  hanging-  over 
their  future.  The  life  of  the  average 
Mennonite  is  by  no  means  a  pleasure- 
going  one,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  even 
this  life  to  that  of  the  ministers.  The 
Wengers  might  still  pay  for  their  farm. 
but  it  would  be  far  more  difficult,  and 
they  would  find  it  necessary  to  deny 
themselves  of  many  pleasures  formerly 
considered  unobjectionable.  They  knew 
that  henceforth  if  the  call  came  to  him. 
there  must  be  in  their  lives  never  any 
exhibition  of  gaiety  or  finery.  From  a 
plane  where  these  things,  though  rare. 
are  still  occasionally  permitted  or 
winked  at,  they  must  rise  to  a  plane 
where  they  are  entirely  forbidden.  The 
Mennonites  teach  that  worldly  pleasure 
is  evil,  and  whenever  a  thing,  however 
insignificant,  is  found  to  be  sought  for 
this  purpose  only,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
reject  it. 

In  the  management  of  the  farm  on 
the  other  hand,  Wenger  would  often  be 
compelled  to  neglect  the  work  to  read 
and  study  in  the  preparation  of  his  ser- 
tntons.  He  would  be  called  away  at 
critical  times  to  conduct  various  kinds 
of  special  services.  More  and  more  as 
the  years  went  on,  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry would  take  his  time  and  energy 
away  from  the  farm. 

Usually  on  such  afternoons  a  traveler 
on  the  road  nearby  might  have  heard 
the  voice  of  a  woman  singing,  for  Mrs. 
Wenger  often  sang,  as  do  nearly  ad 
these  Mennonite  women.  Rut,  today  she 
did  not  sing.  That  the  hours  would  pass 
less  slowly,  she  had  kept  busy  during  the 
afternoon,  but  as  the  time  for  her  hus- 
band's return  approached,  she  put  her 
work  away,  and  began  to  walk  out  everv 
few  minutes  to  a  knoll  that  commando  1 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  road.  She  saw  him 
coming  at  last,  but  could  judge  nothing 


of  the  result  from  the  speed.  It  was  not 
until  he  drove  through  the  gate  at  the 
barn,  where  she  met  him,  that  she  saw 
by  his  face  he  had  been  chosen.  "You?** 
she  asked,  still  hoping  against  fate — an  t 
receiving  in  reply  an  affirmative  nod. 
and  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish. 

At  this  point  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, according  to  the  way  of  the 
world,  one  would  expect  to  witness  x 
very  affectionate  scene.  The  man  was  in 
great  distress  ;  what  more  fitting  for  her 
than  to  have  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
assuring  him  of  her  love  and  sympathy? 
But  the  fact  is  that  did  not  occur.  There 
were  no  demonstrations  whatever,  at 
least  not  of  the  usual  kind ;  and  any  one 
familiar  with  these  people  would  have 
known  he  did  not  expect  any.  The  Men- 
nonite husbands  and  wives  take  their 
love  for  granted;  to  demonstrate  it  is  t> 
question  it.  It  is  only  the  fickle  and  in- 
sincere, as  they  view  matters,  that  need 
continually  to  demonstrate  their  k<ve  bv 
special  acts.  Then,  too,  theirs  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  love,  based  on  the  mora! 
rather  than  the  esthetic  sentiments.  It 
is  therefore  less  ardent — less  tender  per- 
haps, but  wondrously  faithful  and  en- 
during. 

David  and  Anna  Wenger  were  about 
35  and  30  years  of  age.  and  there  wa^ 
little  that  was  attractive  about  them.  They 
were  not  originally  ill-favored :  they  had' 
merely  neglected  these  matters.  She 
was  blonde,  with  a  demure,  sweet  face, 
but  had  become  stout,  unshapely,  round 
shouldered  and  ungraceful — the  result 
of  years  of  house  work  and  childroar- 
ing.  As  if  to  hide  any  remaining- 
charms,  were  the  dark,  nun-like  dress 
and  thin  hood-shaped  white  cap.  Ho  was 
tall  and  iank:  his  shoulders  were  stoop- 
ed, and  his  walk  cramped  from  the  ef- 
fect of  hard  labor  0:1  the  farm.  His 
dress  too  was  very  plain.  So  that,  how- 
ever hard  their  lot.  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  an  unequal  yoke  :  thev  wore  true 
partners   in   their   struggles. 

Without  hesitation  and  lw  more   force* 
of  habit,  they  unhitched  and  stabled  the 
horse,  and     thou  silently     side  by     side 
walked  across  the  lot  to  the  house.  1' 
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went  into  the  sitting"  room,  there  to  be- 
gin the  struggle  with  the  changed  situ- 
ation that  confronted  them-.  The  sun 
was  still  several  hours  high  but  the 
shades  of  the  windows  were  down,  and 
they  did  not  open  them,  so  that  the 
room  as  seemed  fitting  was  in  gloom. 
Seated  there,  Wenger  again  wept  bitter- 
ly. Mrs.  Wenger  wept  with  him,  al- 
though more  from  sympathy  than  sor- 
row. She  had  been  'apprehensive  from 
the  first ;  had  felt  that  he  was  "the  one 
the  Almighty  wanted,"  and  so  had  part- 
ly discounted  the  blow.  And  yet  both 
•of  them  recoiled  from  the  situation ; 
they  had  never  desired  it,  and  Wenger 
had  never  felt  himself  qualified. 

It  is  true,  as  a  member  of  the  church 
he  had  always  realized  he  was  subject  to 
the  call,  btit  like  most  of  the  other  mem- 
'bers,  hoped  he  would  never  be  chosen. 
Even  after  he  was  nominated,  coupled 
with  the 'fear  that  he  would  be  chosen. 
was  the  passionate  hope  that  he  would 
escape.  Now  that  the  blow  had  fallen, 
lie  was  as  if  felled  by  a  terrible  wound, 
and  in  the  hours  that  followed  his  strug- 
gle was  to  accept  a  life  which  he  could 
never  hope  to  escape,  and  which  could 
only  slowly  grow  endurable. 

To  'careless  and  unfriendly  observers 
the  Mennonites  appear     to  be     a  stolid 
.and  an  unaspiring  people;  to  those  who 
.know  their  inner  experiences,  their  lives 
-appear   rather  as   a   long   succession   of 
spiritual  struggles.     On  the  one  hand  a 
difficult  climbing  up  the  cold  heights  of 
their  ascetic  ideals ;  on  the  other  hand  a 
•ceaseless  conflict  with  the  insistent  pas- 
sions of  the  flesh  and  the  senses.     Such 
is   almost   their   normal   exoerience.   but 
the  Wengers  were  now  passing  through 
the  severest  trial  of  their  lives. 

And  yet  as  the.  hours  passed  they 
spoke  very  little,  and  what  .  they  said 
seemed  intended  to  interrupt  their 
thoughts  rather  than  express  them.  The 
words  were  begun  nearly  always  by  Mrs. 
Wenger  who  seemed  to  fear  for  the  ef- 
fects of  the  strain  on  her  husband's 
mind.  Did  he  feel  tired?  Could  he  eat 
something?     Did  his  head  ache? 

Once  Airs.  Wenger  went  out.  The 
■sun  had  set ;  the  hired  man  had  come  in 


from  the  fields.  She  told  the  hired  girl, 
a  relative  of  the  family,  that  they  would 
not  be  out  to  assist  with  the  evening 
chores. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Wenger  became 
insistent  about  the  importance  of  eating 
supper.  "This  won't  do;  you  must  try 
to  eat  something;  you  can't  go  without 
your  supper!" 

''Very  well,"  he  at  last  assented,  "but 
don't  get  much."  He  decided  to  make 
the  attempt,  even  if  only  to  observe  the 
formality.  To  the  Mennonites  the  miss- 
ing of  a  meal  is  a  phenomenon  ;  with  all 
their  austerity  there  is  no  fasting.  This 
may  be  because  of  sensuality,  but  let  u? 
not  judge  hastily;  in  their  stern,  bleak 
lives,  it  may  be  their  safeguard  against 
insanity. 

The  Wengers  went  back  to  the  sit- 
ting room  and  a  little  later  two  small 
children  were  called  in  and  put  to  bed  in 
an  adjoining  room,  where  an  infant  was 
already  asleep.  With  far  more  than 
wonted  tenderness  the  parents  laid  them 
down,  lingering  with  them  and  weeping 
over  them  after  they  were  asleep.  They, 
too,  would  feel  the  rigor  of  the  coming 
years ;  would  suffer  the  loss  of  many 
childish  pleasures  which  the  parents 
must  forbid  and  withhold. 

After  all  the  rest  of  the  household  had 
gone  to  bed,  the  Wengers  went  out  of 
the  house  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
the  yard.  It  had  grown  dark  and  still ; 
the  night  was  unusually  gloomy  and  in- 
tense. The  stars  were  shining  but 
sparsely  and  dimly  overhead,  and  there 
was  no  moon.  Beyond  the  barn  only 
vague  outlines  were  visible,  and  a  sense 
of  weirdness  and  mystery  hung  over  the 
silent  hills,  and  enveloped  the  house  audi 
the  trees. 

It  was  a  scene  favorable  for  their  dif- 
ficulties ;  as  they  sat  there  through  the 
hours,  the  deepening  oi  the  gloom,  an  I 
the  cooling  and  chilling  of  the  hours  of 
the  night  helped  them  to  renounce  the 
freer  and  easier  life  oi  the  | 

"I  guess  it  was  to  he  so."  Mrs.  Wen- 
get'  began  after  a  long  silence,  ventur- 
ing for  the  first  time  to  discuss  the 
changed  situation  itself. 
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There  was  no  reply. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  ventured  fur- 
ther, "If  you'd  a  taken,  another  book  it 
would  have  been  in  there." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  preach,'' 
Wenger  at  last  began  of  his  own  initia- 


"I 


was     crood  at     talking 


enough     for  a 


live.       i     never 
scripture." 

"You  can,  I  know  you  can,"  she  re- 
plied bravely ;  "Goodness  knows  I'll  help 
you  all  I  can." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  wish  though  the  first 
time  was  over.  That'll  be  the  hardest 
of  all." 

"There'll  be  other  things  just  as  hard," 
Mrs.  Wenger  suggested  sadly,  "I'm 
afraid  we  ain't  strict 
preacher's  family." 

After  this  they  again  lapsed  into  si- 
lence, again  resuming  their  meditations 
and  their  efforts  to  accept  the  burden  of 
the  future — the  burden  now  so  distaste- 
ful and  forbidding,  yet  which  they  must 
take  upon  themselves  and  somehow 
learn  to  endure. 

But  there  was  never  any  doubt  of  the 
outcome.  They  were  descended  from 
many  generations  of  unwavering  Men- 
nonites,  and  in  the  present  crisis  it  was 
as  if  a  vest  assemblage  of  these  souls 
from  the  past  had  gathered  in  the  dark- 
ness about  them,  imploring  their  loyalty 
to  the  faith.  The  Wengers  now  felt  the 
responsibility,  not  only  for  their  own 
souls,  but  for  the  souls  of  others,  and 
for  the  Church.  Realizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  calling,  there  was  no 
thought  of  evading  it,  however  much 
their  inclinations  might  rebel. 

They  were  aroused  from  their  mood  by 
the  clock  in  the  house,  sternly  and  sol- 
emnly striking  twelve.  To  stay  up  longer 
seemed  now  irrational  and  inexcusable: 
but  being  deeply  conscious,  as  the  Men- 
nonites  always  are.  of  the  brevity  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  they  dared  not  go  to 
bed  without  resigning  themselves  fully 
to  the  will  of  the  higher  power.  So 
hesitating  no  longer  they  went  to  their 
room,  and  kneeling  there,  responded 
submissively  to  the  beckoning  of  the 
spirit :  and  they  were  soon  asleep,  for 
the  peace  of  conscience   which   is   more 


to  these  people  than  everything  in  the 
world,  was  in  their  souls. 

After  that  night  there  were  no  fur- 
ther serious  inner  conflicts.  There  came 
times  no  doubt  when  they  shrank  from 
the  hardships  of  their  lot,  but  their 
struggles  were  with  actual  difficulties. 
The  burden  of  course  fell  mainly  upon 
him,  'but  she  felt  bound  to  assist  and  ac- 
company him  whenever  possible — to  be 
a  faithful  helpmate  in  his  work.  His 
first  step,  however,  would  be,  not  to  ac- 
quire further  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, although  his  fund  was  meagre  in- 
deed ;  he  would  not  be  called  upon  for 
some  time  to  preach  a  sermon.  It  was 
necessary  first  to  summons  courage  to 
stand  before  the  congregation  and  de- 
liver a  few  remarks.  This  was  a  criti- 
cal undertaking;  he  had  never  in  his  life 
spoken  in  public,  not  even  in  a  debating 
society. 

As  is  customary,  it  was  expected  of 
him  to  make  his  first  attempt  at  the  next 
regular  service,  on  the  following  Sunday 
a  week.  So  he  set  to  repeating  a  few 
remaiks,  such  as  he  had  heard  the  other 
ministers  use,  and  to  overcome  the  feel- 
ing of  fear.  During  this  interval  he  sel- 
dom discussed  the  matter  with  his  wife. 
nor  read  his  Bible  much,  except  to  verify 
a  few  passages.  He  went  about  his  farm 
work  much  as  before,  and  being  a  silent 
man,  spoke  little  nor  complained  to  those 
about  him.  None  therefore  could  know, 
and  only  by  his  troubled  countenance 
could  any  one  guess  how  much  dread 
and  pain  he  inwardly  suffered. 

When  the  hour  of  his  ordeal  arrived, 
the  church  was  again  crowded.  The 
whole  audience  came  early,  and  every 
one  was  inside  before  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  Treacher  Shenk  as  usual  led 
the  file  from  the  counsel  room :  Bishop 
Groff  was  second:  there  may  have  been 
six  or  seven  in  all. 

Wenger's  face  was  sallow  and  thin : 
there  was  an  added  stoop  in  his  figure: 
his  whole  aspect  was  pathetic  in  ::< 
marks  of  the  suffering  he  had  endured. 
Still  there  was  a  grim  determination  in 
his  manner:  though  bowed  down  by 
care,   it  now   seemed   lie   would  sink   :.  > 
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further.  It  was  reassuring  also  as  be  sat 
for  the  first  time  with  the  clergymen,  to 
see  his  head  bowed,  and  his  hands  over 
his  eyes ;  the  audience  knew  he  was  ap- 
pealing- to  a  higher  power. 

Conspicuous  on  the  front  bench  on 
the  women's  side,  sat  Mrs.  Wenger  with 
•her  three  children  ;  she  would  always  be 
there  in  the  future.  It  must  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  see  her  pure,  sympa- 
thetic face,  now  gazing  at  him  and  anon 
'bowed  in  prayer.  But  she  was  little 
more  sympathetic  than  were  many  of 
the  others  present ;  it  seemed  there  was 
hardly  an  unfriendly  person  in  the 
church.      ' 

When  after  a  few  appropriate  words 
'by  Bishop  Groft  and  Preacher  Shenk, 
regarding  their  new  coworker,  the  audi- 
ence was  asked  to  kneel  and  pray  that 
the  Lord  give  Wenger  strength  to  stand 
before  them,  and  words  for  utterance, 
there  was  -not  an  unresponsive  tongue  in 
the  assemblag*e.  Men  were  there  who 
did  not  believe  in  prayer;  but  they  would 
place  no  possible  stone  in  Wenger's 
path.  Some  no  doubt  thought  the  whole 
proceeding  fanatical  and  cruel,  but  they 
could  not  blame  Wenger.  Those  of  the 
household  of  faith,  however,  prayed 
long  and  fervently,  with  an  intensity 
they  rarely  on  other  occasions  equaled. 

Wenger's  hand  shook  visibly  as  he 
rose  to  speak ;  there  were  traces  of  an- 
guish on  his  face  which  his  attitude  of 
resignation  could  not  conceal ;  his  voice 
trembled  with  the  first  few  words.  But 
his  will  triumphed  in  a  few  moments 
and  he  was  self-possessed. 

"Biethrcn  and  sisters,"  he  began. 
"and  fellow  travelers  with  me  through 
this  world  towards  a  long  eternity.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  have  the  privi- 
lege this  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  to 
assemble  ourselves  together  and  worship 
God  as  we  see  fit.  unmolested  and  undis- 
turbed, and  not  persecuted  as  our  fore- 
fathers were.  We  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  we  have  been  spared  another  week 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  can  come 
to  the  house  of  God.  Let  us  examine 
ourselves  this  morning  and  search  our 
hearts,  and  see  if  we  are  ready  to  meet 


our  God,  for  we  know  not  what  a  day  or 
an  hour  may  bring  forth.  We  read  that 
'the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a, 
thief  in  the  night' ;  and  as  the  Apostle- 
says,  let  us  not  weary  in  well-doing,  but 
press  onward  toward  'the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  ' 
He  hesitated  a  few  moments.  "And  J 
will  not  further  add  nor  multiply  words. 
Pray  for  me  that  I  may  not  grow  faint 
or  discouraged,  for  of  myself,  I  can  d> 
nothing,  but  only  by  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

This  was  all,  but  as  he  sat  down  he 
felt  freed  of  a  great  burden,  and  a  sigh 
of  relief  went  up  from  the  audience.  He- 
had  met  his  ordeal,  and  had  satisfied  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  his 
hearers. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  regular  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Preacher  Shenk.  Bishop  Groff,  now 
that  the  crisis  was  over,  kept  himself  in- 
die background,  merely  adding  a  few 
incidental  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon.  All  the  while,  however,  his 
face  was  eloquent,  radiating  a  look  of 
peace  and  satisfaction  that  was  joyous 
to  behold.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  ministry  of  David  Wenger,  and 
there  seemed  little  uncertainty  about  the 
future.  He  might  never  become  a  pow- 
erful speaker,  but  he  would  not  fail  ut- 
terly. Some  of  the  other  candidates  may 
have  been  more  capable  but  unless 
chosen  in  the  proper  way  they  would 
have  had  no  assurance  of  Divine  assist- 
ance, and  would  have  received  less  sym- 
pathy and  respect  from  the  hearers.  As 
it  was,  every  idea  he  uttered  would  be 
accepted  as  a  message  from  on  high.  He 
might  repeat  the  same  stock  phrases  ever 
so  often  :  they  would  always  be  accepte  \ 
as  much-needed  reminders  of  important: 
truths. 

But  in  time  he  would  add  other 
phrases.  Still  later  he  would  begin  to 
astonish  his  hearers  by  quoting  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  giving  the  reference 
from  memory.  He  would  attain  to  com- 
plete usefulness  when  he  could  denounce 
the  worldliness  oi  other  denominations  : 
or     better     still     deplore   the   tendency 
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among  "certain  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters to  break  away  from  the  ways  of  the 
forefathers,  and  follow  after  the  lust  of 
the  eyes  and  the  pride  01  life." 

The  field  of  his  labors  was  far  remov- 
ed from  the  great  centers  of  turmoil  and 
traffic,  where  the  fierce  modern  conflicts 
-of  public  opinion  and  social  interests  are 
but  vaguely  felt  and  but  faintly  heard ; 
among  "a  peculiar  people''  as  they  are 
fond  of  characterizing  themselves,  "sep- 
arate from  the  world."  During  all  his 
ministry,  his  face  and  his  sermons  wotud 
-never  appear  -in  the  newspapers ;  he 
would  never  be  asked  to  solemnize  occa- 
sions of  State  or  society ;  the  great  world 
would  move  on,  caring  little  for  his 
teachings,  hardly  mindful  of  his  exist- 
ence. 


But  he  would  not  be  discouraged ;  he 

would  not  desire  these  things,  viewing 
them  rather  as  vain  and  worldly. 
Through  all  his  years,  and  with  never  a 
thought     of     worldly  compensation,  lie 

would  faithfully  serve  his  people,  up- 
holding their  sturdy  doctrines,  minister- 
ing to  their  simple  needs. 

I  lis  part  in  life  was  hard  no  doub1-, 
and  yet  he  too  in  time  would  find  joys 
commensurate  with  his  trials.  As  he 
pressed  onward  year  after  year,  the 
weakness  of  the  days  of  his  ordination 
would  give  place  to  strength  and  courage 
to  meet  his  duties  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully :  and  the  gloom  of  his  troubled 
countenance,  would  change  to  a  look  of 
peace,  that  would  grow  only  mere  se- 
rene toward  the  close  of  life. 


Alexander  Mack 


An  Address  Delivered  by  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Alexander  Mack  Memorial 
Tablet,  Germantown  Church,  Pa.,  Sunday,  2  P.  M.,  April  9,  1911. 


T^p  Y  Christian  friends,  we  gath- 
er in  this  historical  church 
to  pay  a  tardy  tribute  to  a 
remarkable  man.  It  is  rare 
that  one  lives  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  kind  for  a  hundred  years.  It 
is  even  rarer  that  he  should  be  remem- 
bered for  centuries  and  with  increasing 
reverence  and  respect ;  but  when  one  has 
so  lived  that  he  is  not  only  remembered 
for  a  century,  but  remembered  with  in- 
creasing regard  during  the  centuries  and 
has  actually  taken  a  place  among  the  few- 
leaders  in  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
race,  such  a  man's  record  is  not  only  re- 
markable, it  is  really  unique;  and  such 
are  the  facts  concerning  Alexander 
Mack,  in  whose  memory  we  honor  our- 
selves by  gathering  here  this  afternoon, 
to  dedicate  this  tablet  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  lived  and  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  died. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
man — the  things  which  stood  prominent- 
ly in  his  life's  faith  and  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  the  history  of  the 
religion  that  makes  it  worth  our  while 
to  commemorate  him  in  this  fashion? 
The  story  of  his  life  is  an  interesting 
one.  He  was  born  of  pious  and  well-to- 
do  parents  at  the  little  village  of  Schrie>- 
heim,  not  far  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  in  the  upper  Palatinate  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1679.  When  he  was 
quite  a  young  man,  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents placed  upon  him,  by  inheritance, 
the  control  and  ownership  of  a  large  es- 
tate. He  owned  vineyards  that  were 
both  large  in  area  and  remunerative  in 
their  products.  He  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  large  mill  which  he  operated  with 
increasing  profit. 

In  other  words,  at  an  early  age  this 
young  man  stood  out  in  his  community 
as  a  leader,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  as  one 
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whom  his  neighbors  consulted  and  re- 
spected and  one  who  had  every  reason 
to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  comfort  and 
perhaps  of  wealth,  in  his  own  commun- 
ity ;  but  unfortunately  for  that  interest- 
ing outline  of  a  possible  career,  this  man 
was  born  in  an  age  of  religious  unrest. 
He  was  the  inheritor  of  a  condition  ot 
affairs  that  sprang  up  in  Germany  at 
the  close  of  the  Seventy  Years'  War 
and  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  01 
Westphalia  in  1648.  In  that  treaty  three 
prominent  religious  factions  mutually 
pledged  themselves  not  to  persecute  each 
other  but  to  join  in  the  persecution  and 
the  absolute  obliteration  of  every  other 
form  of  religion  that  might  arise  any- 
where in  Germany.  The  result  of  that 
combination  of  religious  intolerance 
caused  many  men  to  protest,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhine  was  a  theatre  of 
bloody  carnage  for  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

It  was  in  the  thick  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  oppressing  power  of  State-rec- 
ognized religions  and  the  religious  socie- 
ties of  a  few  people,  that  this  remarkable 
man  was  born.  He  looked  out  over  the 
valley  of  his  nativity,  looked  out  over  his 
own  community,  his  country  at  lar^e. 
and  he  was  filled  with  great  unrest.  He 
could  not  believe  that  those  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  treat y  to 
persecute  others  were  fittingly  represent- 
ing the  quiet,  the  peace-loving,  the  tol- 
erant Jesus  of  Xazareth  :  and  so.  without 
any  ado,  without  any  advertisement  of 
his  purpose,  he  quietly  disposed  of  all  or 
his  assets  and  retired  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  in  the  year  1700. 
to  the  little  village  oi  Schwarzenau. 
where,  under  the  friendly  protection  of 
Count  Henry,  who  was  a  tolerant 
Prince,  he  was  permitted  to  live  ill 
peace. 
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just  when  he  retired  to  Schwarzenau, 
nobody  seems  to  know.  All  that  we 
know  is  that  it  occurred  some  time  be- 
fore 1708.  Here  he  found  gathered 
men  and  women  who,  like  himself,  were 
anxious  to  know  something  more  than 
the  things  that  then  prevailed  in  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  his  age  and  so 
they  mutually  agreed  that  they  would 
cast  aside  all  the  creeds  of  the  time,  and 
all  the  practices  of  the  age,  and,  with 
the  open  Bible  before  them  as  their 
guide,  they  asked  God  to  lead  them  into 
the  light.  Thus  they  continued  in  the 
study  of  the  Book  of  God,  in  prayer,  in 
fasting,  and  in  conference  day  after  day, 
and  perhaps  for  years,  visiting  betimes 
others  who,  like  themselves,  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  communi- 
cating with  them  and  discussing  with 
them  the  best  step  to  take  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  inquiry  that 
Alexander  Mack  first  came  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  noblest  and  broadest- 
minded  men  of  his  generation.  It  was 
in  this  period,  also,  that,  by  reason  of  his 
own  training  and  of  his  own  piety,  he 
early  became  a  leader  of  those  who  were 
seeking  the  light.  He  was  acknowl- 
edged everywhere  as  one  of  the  few 
fitted  to  speak,  and  so  even  before  the 
church  was  organized  he  was  a  recog- 
nized leader  and  speaker.  Just  what 
subjects  were  discussed  by  these  men  it 
as  not  necessary  for  me,  this  afternoon, 
to  recite.  The  story  is  a  long  one,  but 
ultimately  it  resulted  in  Mack  and  a  few 
of  those  who  hekb  with  him  that  the 
proper  course  of  procedure  was  to  fol- 
low implicitly,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, the  plain  teachings  of  the  Xew 
Testament  Scriptures. 

When  thev  had  reached  that  conclu- 
sion again,  they  found  a  question  facing 
them,  because. — although  they  all  agreed 
that,  as  the  initial  step  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  receive  the  rite  of  holy  baptism. — 
they  differed  among  themselves  as  to 
how  that  rite  should  be  administered.  It 
was  finally  settled  by  Alexander  Mack  of- 
fering this  declaration  that  baptism  into 


the  church  of  God  should  be  by  trine  im- 
mersion and.  as  he  put  it,  "in  running 
water  and  with  complete  submersion." 

And  so,  in  his  way.  the  church  was  or- 
ganized and  sometime  in  the  year  1708. 
in  the  early  autumn,  a  little  group  of 
eight  of  them,  after  fasting  and  prayer, 
went  down  to  the  little  river  in  the  valley 
and  were  baptized  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. Mack  was  not  the  first  of  that 
little  group  of  eight,  to  be  baptized.  The 
others  had  asked  him  to  administer  the 
rite  to  them.  He  protested,  saying,  that 
as  yet,  he  had  not  received  the  rite  him- 
self and  he  did  not  wish  to  administer  it 
to  others.  In  that  dilemma  they  again 
resorted  to  prayer  and  they  were  com- 
forted in  their  prayer  with  the  thought 
that  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  The  question  then  arose 
as  to  who  should  baptize  first.  After 
fasting  and  prayer  the  four  men  cast 
lots,  pledging  themselves  never  to  di- 
vulge who  had  baptized  first.  One  of 
them  then  baptized  Alexander  Mack, 
and  Alexander  Mack  baptized  the  re- 
maining seven,  and  so  these  eight  mem- 
bers established  the  doctrine  of  the 
Brethren  in  Schwarzenau.  in  170S. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  that  entire 
group  that  wanted  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  church.  It  was 
to  be  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  of 
lesus  Christ,  and  not  the  church  of  Al- 
exander Mack,  or  the  church  of  any 
other  of  the  group  there  organized. 

The  church  of  Schwarzenau  grew  and 
developed.  There  was  also  a  branch  of 
great  influence  at  the  town  of  Marien- 
born.  and  from  that  there  sprang  up  an- 
other congregation  at  Creyfelt.  And 
when,  in  17 19,  Count  Henry  died,  and 
persecution  was  resumed  throughout  the 
lower  Palatinate  region  and  the  entire 
district  round  about,  the  church  was 
sore  oppressed  to  know  what  to  do.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  those  at  Crc 
should  emigrate  to  America — that  they 
should  come  over  here,  to  this  land  of 
freedom  and  religious  toleration,  of 
which  William  Penn  had  told  tl 
when  in  107 _\  and  again  in  1678, 
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1>ecn   up   the   Valley   of   the   Rhine,   aii'l 
pointed  out  to  these  people  that  he  was 
to  open,  in  America,    a    refuge    for    ail 
those  who  wished  to  worship  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
And  so  it  came     to     pass     that  a  large 
■group  of  the  Brethren  came  from  Grey- 
felt,   Germany,   here  to   America.     They 
-came  in  the  autumn  of  1719,  and  came 
out  here     to     this  little  German  colony, 
which  was  then  known   as   Germanopo- 
"lis,    where    Pastorius    and    his    follower... 
had  settled  more  than  a  generation  he- 
fore.     Here,  then,  this  little  group  found 
a  welcome  and  began  to  build  again   a 
•church  of  God  and  a  place  to  worship. 

The  church,  here  in  Germantown,  was 
not  formally  organized  for  some  time 
The  reasons  were  two.  In  the  first  place, 
when  this  body  of  people  came  they 
were  scattered  throughout  the  Valley,  as 
far  up  as  Falckner's  Swamp,  Oley,  and 
-other  outposts  of  the  German  colony. 
and  they  being  in  a  new  country,  with 
very  poor  roads  and  the  means  of  travel 
-very  meager,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  these  immigrants  to  meet  together  in 
anything  like  a  form  of  worship  in  one 
place.  There  was  still  another  reason 
why  it  was  difficult  for  the  church  to 
organize,  here  in  Colonial  America. 
"There  was  no  ordained  minister.  The 
church  at  Creyfelt  had  not  all  come  to 
America  and  retained  there,  as  its  leader, 
that  splendid  and  eloquent  preacher  of 
God,  Christian  Libe.  Among  those  who 
came  to  America  was  a  man  who  had 
never  been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  but 
who  had  led  the  singing  and  was  a  great 
deader.  That  leader  was  Peter  Becker, 
and,  because  of  his  piety  and  sincerity. 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  hold  of 
the  leadership  in  the  matters  of  the 
church,  and  by  reason  of  his  extreme 
good  sense  and  piety,  the  church  was 
not  formally  organized  here  until  Christ- 
mas Day.  1723.  On  that  memorable  day 
there  were  six  members  baptized  in  the 
little  stream  to  the  west  of  us  here — the 
Wissahickon  Creek. — in  the  late  after- 
noon, and  immediately  following  tha\ 
in  the  house  of  John  Gomorry.  the 
twenty-three  members,  then  constituting 


the  membership  in  this  vicinity,  ^at  down 
to  the  first  communion  and  love  feast  in 
America.  Here  the  men  who  had  fled 
from  Germany,  some  of  whom  had  been 
in  prisons  and  in  dire  distress,  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  in  this  little  village  of 
Germantown,  after  all  those  years  of  un- 
rest, and  partake  of  the  communion  and 
worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

While  this  was  developing  here,  in 
this  branch  that  came  from  Creyfelt  un- 
der Peter  Becker,  the  splendid  old  pio- 
neer of  the  church,  its  founder  and  its 
first  bishop.  Alexander  Mack,  being 
forced  from  Schwarzenau.  determined  to 
take  temporary  refuge  in  that  land 
which  has  been,  throughout  the  centu- 
ries, memorable  for  its  open-hearted 
hospitality  to  all  those  who  have  been 
persecuted  elsewhere  and,  just  as  the 
Puritans  of  England  fled  to  Holland. 
they  came  in  their  time  of  stress  and  fled 
down  into  the  heart  of  Holland,  and  at 
West  Friesland  they  continued  their 
work. — the  worship  of  God  and  the 
teaching  of  the  faith  that  was  in  their 
lives. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  difficult  chapters  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  church  and  in  the 
life  of  Alexander  Mack  is  the  story  of 
his  efforts  in  Holland  from  17 19  to  1729. 
We  know  that  he  lived  there  :  we  know 
that  he  spoke  German  and  wrote  Ger- 
man :  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  Holland  Dutch,  that  he 
could  even  speak  to  them  in  their  lan- 
o-uage.  We  do  not  know  that  he  had 
any  means  of  communicating  with  them, 
save  by  signs  and  things  of  that  sort 
until,  gradually,  he  acquired  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people,  and  yet.  the  re- 
markable truth  remains  that  in  the  pi 
book  of  his  son.  Alexander  Mack,  the 
second,  long  the  bishop  of  this  cl lurch 
in  Germantown.  there  is  recorded  a  list 
of  over  three  hundred  friends  whom  the 
voung  Mack  knew  during  the  years  of 
his  stay  in  Holland,  showing  that,  while 
Alexander  Mack  was  there,  an  exile  in  a 
country  and  among  a  people  with  whom 
he  could  not  easily  communicate,  under 
God's  blessing  and  his  own  exa  I     le   of 
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Christian  piety  he  gathered  together  a 
large  number  of  people  who  believed 
■with  him  and  worshiped  with  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  church  here  in 
America  was  rapidly  developing", — first 
the  organization  of  the  church  here  >ti 
Germantown  and  later  on.,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  next  year,  the  organization  of  the 
church  at  Coventry  and  then  of  the 
church  in  the  Conestoga  Valley,  and  one 
after  the  other  the  remaining  churches 
"here.  All  this  time  Alexander  Mack 
had  remained  in  that  strange  land  of 
Holland,  and  there  came  into  his  soul  a 
•desire,  somehow  or  other,  to  get  with 
those  of  like  precious  faith,  and  so  he 
decided,  with  thirty  other  families  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  to  come  to 
America.  They  sailed  from  Rotterdam 
in  the  spring*  of  1729.  They  were  sixty- 
nine  davs  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — almost 
the  entire  summer—and  late  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  29th,  the  ship 
""Allen,"  after  that  long,  stormy  passage, 
came  up  the  Delaware  and  landed  at 
Race  Street  wharf  in  Philadelphia.  That 
is  the  date  of  Alexander  Mack's  coming 
to  America. 

When  he  reached  here,  what  situation 
confronted  him?  He  had  already  fled, 
first  from  his  home  country  into 
Schwarzenau,  again  he  had  fled  to  Hol- 
land, and  again  he  had  fled  to  America. 
Three  times  an  exile  for  his  religion. 
It  takes  a  sturdy  soul  to  endure  all  that 
and  never  murmur. 

When  Mack  came  to  Germantown  he 
was  rejoiced  at  the  development  of  the 
church  here  and  at  the  work  of  the 
church  at  Oley,  at  Falckner's  Swamp,  at 
Coventiy,  and  elsewhere,  but  he  was 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  situation  in  the 
Conestoga  Valley.  There,  in  the  church 
that  was  third  in  order  of  organization, 
the  leader,  Conrad  Beissel,  had  become 
impressed  with  certain  doctrines  which 
Mack  had  never  taught  and.  which  he 
could  never  believe,  such  as  keeping  the 
seventh  dav  for  the  Sabbath  and  the 
doctrine  of  celibacy.  So  that,  heforo 
Mack  had  come  into  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley, the  congregation  at  Conestoga  had 
divided,   and    Beissel,   with   his    Seventh. 


Day  followers,  had  gone  off  to  Ephrata 
to  a  separate  organization.  That  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Ephrata  Society  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  It  marks 
also  the  end  of  their  official  relation  to 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  When  Mack 
came,  therefore,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
win  back,  if  possible,  these  men  and  wo- 
men to  the  faith  which  he  had  taught 
and  which  he  had  lived.  He  heard  that 
at  the  Falckner  church  Beissel  was  to 
speak.  Pie  went  up  there  and  went  into 
the  services,  and  after  they  were  over 
he  waited  for  Beissel  and  then  under- 
took in  his  Chri-tian  piety,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  Beissel  told  him 
he  had  no  business  to  come  to  that  meet- 
ing. Of  course  that  made  reconciliation 
impossible.  Again,  not  long  after  that 
Alexander  Mack  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  here  to  Ephrata  to  call  upon  Beis- 
sel. to  try  to  bring  back  harmony  and 
restore  them  to  the  faith.  Beissel  hid 
himself  and  would  not  meet  Alexander 
Mack.  The  result,  as  you  know,  was 
that  there  never  was  a  reconciliation,  al- 
though several  years  afterwards  Beissel 
wrote  a  letter,  which  I  happen  to  have  in 
my  possession,  pleading  with  Alexander 
Mack,  and  with  the  Brethren  here  at 
Germantown,  to  be  reconciled  with 
them.  This  was  not  possible  because  it 
contained  no  expression  of  repentance. 
That  almost  broke  the  old  pioneer's 
heart.  He  was  much  comforted,  how- 
ever,  by  the  return  from  Lancaster 
County,  of  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Fa- 
therland who  had  gone  to  the  Millbach 
and  had  commenced  to  farm.  In  1731 
this  friend  of  his,  from  the  Fatherland, 
Christopher  Sower,  the  first,  whose  tab- 
let adorns  the  wall  of  this  church,  came 
back  from  Lancaster  County,  and  settled 
here  as  a  neighbor  to  Alexander  Mack 
in  Germantown.  and  who.  under  the 
blessing  of  God  and  under  the  encour- 
agement and  counsel  oi  Alexander 
Mack,  established  here  the  largest  and 
most  Important  of  all  the  German- 
American  printing  presses  in  Colonial 
America. 

Alexander  Mack  did  not  live  long  af- 
ter   this    trying    experience  of  crossing 
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the  sea  and  of  meeting"  with  this  unfor- 
tunate disturbance  at  Ephrata.  He  died 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  1735.  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
upper  burying"  ground,  known  as  Axe's 
burying  ground,  on  the  Avenue  here.  I 
think  it  was  in  1894  that  some  pious  fol- 
lowers of  his — members  of  this  and  or 
the  congregation  in  the  city — gathered 
his  scattered  ashes  from  that  ground  and 
reverently  placed  them  here,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  this  church,  where  they  fittingly 
and  properly  repose.  He  was  not  buried 
here  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  the. 
very  sufficient  reason  that  there  was  no 
church  house  here  at  that  time,  and  11 ) 
burying  ground.  This  cemetery  was 
opened  when  the  yellow  fever  struck  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  and  carried  off 
thousands  of  its  people,  and  the  people 
opened  this  ground  to  accommodate  the 
yellow  fever  victims  in  the  year  1793, 
long  after  Alexander  Mack  had  gone  to 
his  rest. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  life  of  this  re- 
markable man.  The  key-note  of  his 
doctrine  was  this, — There  must  be  in  all 
religious  matters  no  coercion  whatever : 
no  man  must  be  compelled,  either  by 
law  or  by  church  organization,  to  do 
that  which,  in  his  own  conscience  and 
with  his  own  open  Bible  before  him,  he 
feels  that  he  ought  not  to  do.  It  was  a 
distinct  protest  against  the  formalism 
and  the  persecution  of  his  time.  It  was 
distinctly  an  effort  to  establish  religious 
freedom  on  the  basis  of  individual  con- 
science and  absolute  devotion  to  Al- 
mighty God,  and  in  that  respect  this 
man  was  unique  in  his  day.  He  believed 
it  -was  God's  will  that  people  should 
form  a  communion  of  visible  people  in 
this  world,  and  so  he  organized  the 
church,  trusting  to  God  to  take  care  of 
it  and  to  protect  it  from  the  mistakes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  thing  for  which  he 
stood.  I  pointed  out,  a  moment  ago, 
that  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  the 
bloody  wars  were  presumably  ended. 
T>ut  this  treaty,  resulting  in  a  branch  of 
ecclesiastics  banding  together  to  perse- 
cute  the    others,    brought    about    a   new 


period  of  carnage  in  Germany,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  Rhine  Valley  had  to 
live  under  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
horrors  of  war  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  Mack,  along  with  other 
pious  men,  could  not  understand- how 
any  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  could  him- 
self be  the  instrument  of  persecution. 
Mack  lived  the  doctrine  of  nonswearing, 
the  doctrine  of  peace,  the  doctrine  of 
good-will  to  all  men,  and  as  he  had  read 
these  things  in  the  life  of  the  Xazarene, 
he  inaugurated  them  into  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  so  that  all  the  things 
which  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  hold 
most  dear,  came  out  of  the  heart  of 
Mack  and  have  been  observed  through 
more  than  two  hundred  years  as  he  him- 
self formulated  them. 

Further  than  that,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  given  to  many  men 
to  establish  a  form  of  religion  as  late  in 
the  centuries  as  Mack  established  hisr 
which  has  grown  and  continues  to  grow, 
and  which,  here  in  America  during  the 
last  ten  years,  has  had  a  more  substan- 
tial percentage  of  increase  in  member- 
ship than  any  other  denomination  save 
one.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  had 
more  members  to  join  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  but  that  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease has  been  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  save  one,  showing  the  vitality  and 
the  potency  of  these  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church  oi  the 
Brethren,  as  they  came  from  God 
through  Alexander  Mack. 

It  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  gratitude  to 
us.  this  afternoon,  that  his  teachings 
have  had  in  them  so  much  of  the  power 
of  God  that  they  have  been  a  power  in- 
creasingly to  all  people.  IN  Tore  than  that. 
as  you  all  know,  the  things  that  he  lived 
for,  the  things  that  brought  him  to- 
America,  the  things  that  he  died  tor,  are 
taught  not  only  here  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate environment  of  his  life,  but  they  are- 
taught  today  practically  around  the 
world  :  and  in  the  history  oi  the  religions 
oi  the  race  no  omission  of  Mack  and  of 
his  work  hereafter  can  ever  he  made  by 
any  fair  and  reasonable  summary  of  the 
work  oi  the  Christian  church. 
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In  conclusion  I  want  to  say,  he  lived 
so  close  to  his  Master  that  his  whole  life 
was  suffused  with  the  spirit  of  pure 
Christianity.  It  is  our  sacred  heritage 
to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  and' as  sacredly 
as  he  it  should  be  our  abiding  purpose. 
Let  us.  in  recounting  our  blessings  of 
today,  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  profound 
thankfulness     that     the     leader,   in   the 


founding  of  this  church, — the  church  we 
love, — was  a  man  so  sweet  and  so  gen- 
tle in  spirit,  so  noble  and  pious  in  char- 
acter that  we  may.  with  deep  gratitude, 
consecrate  anew  our  lives  to  the  religion 
which  he  taught,  and  hold,  with  sacred 
reverence,  the  memory  of  this  man  of 
God. — Alexander-  Mack.  —  The  Gospel 
Messenger. 


Mennonite  Last     November     we 

Missions   in  had    lhe    privilege    0f 

Virgm.a  holding     a     series     of 

meetings  for  two  weeks  at  the  Gospel 
Hill  Church,  at  the  head  of  a  small  valley 
in  the  Allegheny  range  of  mountains. 

Although  these  people  were  entire 
strangers  to  me,  yet  I  found  them  to  be 
kind,  sociable  and  hospitable.  They 
are  generally  poor,  living  in  very  hum- 
ble homes,  not  the  modern  comforts 
which  many  of  us  enjoy,  nor  conven- 
ient vehicles  to  go  to  church.  Most  of 
them,  men,  women  and  children  would 
walk,  some  of  them  as  far  as  three  or 
four  miles. 

They  also  seemed  to  enjoy  having  us 
come  to  visit  them  in  their  homes,  one 
or  more  of  the  men  finding  time  to  go 
with  me  across  the  mountains  and  ridges 
and  valleys  into  the  homes  of  these 
people,  where  we  always  found  the  latch 
strings  of  their  doors  hanging  outside, 
and  where  they  seemingly  enjoyed  to 
have  us  take  the  liberty  to  sing  a  song, 
read  a  scripture  lesson  and  have  prayer 
with  them. 

I  have  never  seen  in  our  larger  con- 
gregations where  there  is  much  wealth 
and  where  they  enjoy  all  the  modern  con- 


veniences and  comforts  of  home  life, 
with  luxuries  and  amusements  added, 
such  a  spirit  of  contentment  manifested 
as  among  these  people.  Also  their  child- 
ren and  young  people  seemed  happy  and 
contented  in  their  homes  along  the  moun- 
tain sides,  or  as  they  walked  to  and  from 
the  meetings,  over  the  rocky  road  and 
crossing  the  running  stream  of  water, 
frequently  singing  the  simple  Gospel 
songs  they  had  learned. 

I  was  made  to  realize  that  the  breth- 
ren of  Shenandoah  valley  have  been 
doing  a  noble  work  among  these  people. 
More  than  30  and  40  years  ago  the  older 
ministers  of  whom  some  have  gone  to 
their  final  reward,  have  been  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  these  mountaineers,  traveling 
mostly  on  horseback  across  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  spending  days,  weeks 
and  months  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
various  places  along  these  mountains. 
However,  they  did  not  have  many  visible 
results,  until  five  or  six  years  ago  when 
they  organized  Sunday  schools  among 
them,  younger  brethren  accompanying 
the  minister  to  assist  in  the  work  and 
having  regular  appointments  for  worship. 
Since  then  churches  have  been  organized 
and  houses  of  worship  erected. — C.  Z.  Y. 
in  Gospel  Herald. 
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of  God.  No  other  book  on  earth  ev:r 
made  such  a  claim,  or  ever  will.  A  dic- 
tionary is  not  a  book  of  life.  A  science 
treatise  is  not.  There  is  only  one  Book 
in  all  the  wide  world  which  generates 
that  mysterious  force  in  the  human 
breast  which  is  the  animating"  soul  of 
true  religion,  and  this  is  the  one  Book  we 
exclude  from  our  educational  institu- 
tions. How  do  we  expect  to  create  an- 
other Abraham  Lincoln,  for  whatever 
crisis  may  be  coming',  but  by  the  same 
means  which  made  the  first  Lincoln  all 
-he  was,  as  attested  by  his  every  public 
utterance?  How  is  our  average  Ameri- 
can citizenship  of  the  future  to  be  im- 
bued with  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  with 
the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  of  broth 
erhood,  which  alone  can  preserve  our 
nation   from  perishing,   except     by     the 


implanting  and  the  constant  nurture   of 
the  saving  Gospel? 

Do  we  as  a  Republic  have  enough  at 
stake,  to  make  the  proposed  experiment 
of  the  churches  worth  while?  If  the  ef- 
fort is  to  be  attempted,  to  supplement 
our  present  public  school  system  by  a 
regular  mid-week  half-day  of  Bible 
training,  for  all  pupils  whose  parents  so 
desire,  ought  the  Pennsylvania-German 
communities  stand  timorously  in  the 
background,  and  wait  for  others  to  take 
the  lead?  The  first  question,  in  closing, 
is  :  Do  we  believe  in  the  plan,  or  in  the 
instant  need  of  some  plan  like  it?  And 
the  second  question,  quite  as  important, 
is  this :  Do  we  have  the  moral  courage  to 
carry  it  out.  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  in 
the  face  of  whatever  obstacles  stand  in 
the  wav? 


The  In    an    article   on  ''Lutheran 

Christian  Colleges  for  Lutheran  Young 
College  People"  which  appeared  '  in 
the  Lutheran  Observer,  Pres- 
ident Granville,  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  presented  the  follow- 
ing facts  concerning  the  Christian  Col- 
lege: 

It  set  the  standard  of  American  edu- 
cation and  has  maintained  it. 

It  is  the  mother  of  college  presidents 
and  America's  most  prominent  educa- 
tors. 

It  is  thj  college  which  has  furnished 
the  Church  with  its  ministry. 

Its  form  of  government  is  truly 
American,  and  free  from  politics. 

It  is  thoroughly  Christian,  yet  free 
from  bigotry. 

Its  scientific  departments  are  manned 
by   strictly   scholarly   Christian   men. 

It  is  free  from  that  irreligious  sectari- 
anism which  denies  a  place  to  the  Bible 
in  the  curriculum. 

It  believes  in  a  philosophy  which  holds 
to  a  personal  God,  a  divine  Christ,  an 
immortal  soul,  an  imperative  duty. 

It  is  free  from  agnosticism  and  pan- 
theism, the  greatest  foes  of  Christian 
truth. 


Fundamental  in  its  curriculum  is  love 
of  all  truth.  It  does  not  prejudice  the 
student  against  the  truth  of  revelation  by 
refusing  it  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

It  believes  that  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
Paul  should  be  studied,  as  well"  as  those 
of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

It  believes  that  the  formative  element 
in  history  is  Christianity,  and  that  anv 
curriculum  is  defective  which  fails  to 
teach  it. 

Its  educational  work  has  been  done  for 
less  money  than  that  of  any  other  agen- 
cy. It  is  the  greatest  tax-saving  insti- 
tution in  the  state. 

It  gives  the  greatest  return  to  the 
country  of  any  philanthropic  investment 
known  to  Christian  men  and  women. 

It  is  the  safest  investment  oi  Chris- 
.tian  money  known  to  the  Church. 

Its  students,  coming  from  the  best 
Christian  homes,  help  to  create  a  clean, 
strong  collegiate  life. 

Its  students  arc  taught  to  live  eco" 
nomicallyj  to  think  rightly,  and  to  act 
nobly. 

Its  product  is  the  well-trained,  ac- 
complished Christian  citizen. 


A  Bibliography  of  Church  Music  Books  Issued 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  Annotations 

By  James  Warrington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NOTE — In  jny  first  article  the  usual  perversity  of  types  is  manifest.  The 
short  title  of  "Goettliche  Liebes"  is  on  p.  171,  recorded  as  "Gottliche  Lieder."  The 
edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  with  music,  is  dated  1640  instead  of  1698  (p.  172). 
The  Dutchman's  remark  regarding  Newcastle  is  dated  1769  instead  of  1679  (p. 
173);  and  on  the  same  page  "Small's  psalm  books"  should  be  "small  psalm  books." 


S  the  present  article  will  deal 
chiefly  with  the  books  of 
the  Ephrata  community  it 
will  be  well  to  clear  that 
subject  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions so  prevalent  concerning  it.  Beis- 
sel  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  rules  of  music,  who  evolved 
a  peculiar  and  new  system  of  harmony 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  usual 
rules.  Such  statements  as  these  and 
others  regarding  Beissel  show  ignorance 
not  only  of  the  history  of  music,  but  also 
of  the  period  in  which  Beissel  lived,  and 
is  the  result  of  writing  on  subjects  with- 
out due  preparation.  It  seems  strange 
that,  outside  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Son- 
neck,  there  is  not  one  solitary  book 
which  relates  with  any  degree  of  truth 
the  history  of  music  in  the  Colonies. 
The  immigrants  have  been  treated  most 
unjustly  and  untruthfully  as  entirely 
lacking  in  this  respect.  This  statement 
applies  just  as  forcibly  to  New  England 
as  to  Pennsylvania,  and  while,  as  I  said 
before,  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  New 
England  question,  it  is  well  that  my 
readers  should  understand  that  Mr. 
Sachse  is  not  alone  in  writing  upon  a 
subject  he  has  not  studied. 

As  nearly  all  the  early  immigrants 
were  religiously  disposed,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  brought  with  them 
the  singin"-  books  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  fatherland,  and 
that  they  did  so  is  a  fact  easily  estab- 
lished. One  would  think  writers  on  thf 
subject  would  first  of  all  make  enquiries 
mi  that  direction ;  but  this  has  not  been 
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done.  Ritter,  in  speaking  of  the  Puri- 
tans, says  they  had  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  music  to  use  Ravenscroft's 
psalter,  yet  there  is  oositive  evidence 
they  had  and  used  it.  Sachse  says  of 
Beissel.  that  his  practical  knowledge  of 
music  was  limited  to  a  few  scrapings  of 
dance  music;  yet  there  lav  before 
Sachse  (if  he  cared  about  seeing  it) 
positive  evidence  that  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity, even  in  the  earliest  stages,  pos- 
sessed copies  of  the  most  important 
chorale  books.  I  have  already  shown 
that  Kelpius  knew  and  used  the  "Neucr 
Helicon"  of  Knorr  von  Rosenroth. 
Some  of  these  Ephrata  books,  while  not 
actually  containing  music,  name  the 
melodies  to  be  used  to  the  tunes,  and 
those  melodies  are  to  be  found  in  well 
known  German  books  which  the  immi- 
grants brought  with  them.  It  is  certain 
that  Beissel  and  his  confreres  had  and 
used  such  important  choral  books  as  the 
Darmstadt  Gesamr  Bitch  oi  1698;  the 
works  of  Storl.  Prevlinphnvsen  and 
other  well  known  hooks  of  German 
chorals. 

Tt  is  true  that  Beissel's  method  of 
Harmony  is  crude,  but  it  is  not  any  crud- 
er than  many  systems  of  that  period, 
and  even  some  music  of  the  present  day 
shows  harmi  ny  as  crude.  Tt  is  a  ques- 
tion to  me  whether  Beissel  did  not  pur- 
posely use  that  crude  method,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  more  elaborate  met 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to 
those  he  desired  to  teach. 

Tt  must  be  remembered  that  to  a  great 
extent  a  musician  is  born,  not  made;  an  I 
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Beissel  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Such 
-of  his  hymns  as  I  have  had  time  to  ex- 
amine critically  show  a  knowledge  ami 
command  of  rhythm  far  beyond  what 
one  would  suppose,  who  is  guided  by 
Mr.  Sachse.  As  to  his  tunes  they  are 
evidently  based  upon  the  German  chor- 
als of  the  best  writers.  Take  that  hymn 
""Gott  ein  Herrscher"  which  Sachse 
gives.  There  are  phrases  which  remin  1 
one  of  some  of  the  best  chorals  then  in 
existence.  In  fact  the  opening  phrase  is 
identical  with  several  of  the  most  popu- 
lar German  and  English  chorals. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  a 
musical  student  to  hear  the  "artistic" 
rendering  of  "Gott  ein  Herrscher"  of 
which  Mr.  Sachse  speaks.  If  a  lady  ren- 
dered that  choral  properly,  she  must 
"have  had  a  phenomenal  voice.  Snow- 
berger  says  that  the  second  staff  from 
the  top  contains  the  melody,  and  that  it 
was  written  an  octave  higher  than  sung. 
In  other  words  it  is  a  melody  for  the 
tenor ;  and  a  woman's  voice  which  could 
sound  D  in  the  bass  staff  is  certainly 
unusual. 

The  activity  of  the  Pennsylvania  press 
really  began  about  1730,  and  a  compari- 
son of  this  date  with  that  of  the  New 
England  press  will  oot  put  Pennsylvania 
to  the  blush.  In  1730  Benjamin  Franklin 
published 

Gottliche  Liebes  und  Lobes  gethone, 
Welche  in  den  hertzen  der  kinder 
der  weiszheit  zusammen  ein.  Und 
von  da  wieder  auszgeflossen  zum  lob 
Gottes,  und  nun  denen  schiilern  der 
himlischen  weiszheit  zur  erweck- 
nng  und  aufmunterung  in  ihrem 
Creutz  und  leiden  aus  hertzlicher 
liebe  mrtgctheilet. 

This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  printed 
"book  of  the  Ephrata  community.  It 
contains  62  hymns  by  Beissel  and  his 
confreres,  hut  no  music.  A  copy  is 
owned  by  the  Historical  Society  oi 
"Pennsylvania. 

This  was  followed  in  1732  by  another 
from  the  Franklin  press. 


Vorspiel  der  Xeuen  Welt,  Welches 
sich  in  der  letzten  Abendroethe  als 
ein  paradisischer  Lichtes-glantz  un- 
ter  den  Kindern  Gottes  hervor  ge- 
than.  In  Liebes,  Lobes,  Leiden, 
Krafft  und  Erfahrungs  liedern  ab- 
gebildet  die  gedruckte  gebuckte  und 
Creutz-tragende  Kirche  auf  Erden. 
Und  wie  inzwischen  sich  die  obere 
und  Triumpherende  Kirche  als  eine 
paradiesische  vorkost  hervor  thut  ' 
und  offenbahret.  Und  daneben  als 
Ernstliche  und  zureffende  wachter- 
stimmen  an  alle  annoch  zerstreuete 
Kinder  Gottes  das  sie  sich  sammlen 
und  bereit  macheti  auf  den  baldigen 
Ja  bald  herein  brechenden  Hoch- 
zeit-Tag  der  braut  des  Lamms. 

This  contains  only  hymns.  Copies  are 
owned  by  the  Historical  Societv  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  Library  at 
Harrisburg. 

_  In  1733  Brady  and  Tate's  "New  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms."  originally  published 
in  London  in  1696,  was  reprinted  in 
Philadelohia. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  a  manuscript  hymn  book 
of  the  Ephrata  community,  beautifully 
written  with  the  following  title : 

Paradiesische  nachts  tropffen  die 
sich  in  der  stille  zu  Zion  als  ein 
lieblicher  morgen  tau  fiber  die  kin- 
der Gottes  aus  gebreitet  und  in  son- 
derheit  denen  zu  den  iu>sen  Jesu 
sitzenden  kindern  ihrer  inwendicr- 
en  erweckung  und  wahren  hertzens 
andacht  als  eine  rechte  und  gottliche 
schulubung  urn  die  wall  re  und  ge- 
heime  ja  im  Geist  hier  verlwcren 
liegende  sing-kunst  zu  lernen  mit- 
Sfeteilet  und  ans  licht  gegeben.  Im 
jahr  1734. 

This  book  confirms  my  opinion  tint 
Peissel  knew  the  German  chorals,  .is  al- 
though it  contains  no  music,  in  many 
cases  the  melody  is  named  in  accordance 
with  the  German  custom  and  they  c*n 
easily  be  traced  to  well  known  choral 
books. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania also  possesses  a  Broadsfde  which 
although  not  dated  may  he  noted  here. 
A  MS.  note  states  it  to  be  an  Ephrata 
production  and  probably  it  was  issued 
about  this  date : 

Der   frtmHng  is.t  herbey   gekomme, 
which  is  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  mel- 
ody 

"Entfernet  euch  ihr  matten  Krafte." 

This  melody  appeared  in  the  Darm- 
stadt Gesangbuch  of  1698,  and  was  also 
used  by  Storl,  Freylinghuysen  and 
others. 

Although  not  directly  connected  with 
music  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  note  some 
controversial  items :  sidelights  always 
having  a  value.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  upholding*  the  dissenting 
views  of  worship,  issued 

The  vanity  of  human  institutions  in 
the  worship  of  God.  A  sermon 
preached  at  Newark,  June  2,   1736. 

This  was  published  by  Zenger,  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  Bradford, 
also  of  New  York,  issued  an  answer. 

A  vindication  of  the  worship  of  God 
according  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.    By  John  Beach. 

In  the  same  year  Benjamin  Franklin 
issued  in  Philadelphia  another  Ephrata 
book : 

Jacobs  Kampff  und  Ritter  platz. 
Allwo  der  nach  seinem  ursprung 
sich  sehnende  geist  der  in  Sophiam 
verliebten  seele  mit  Gott  urn  den 
neuen  namen  gerungen,  und  den 
Sieg  davon  getragen.  Entworrten 
in  Unterschidlichen  Glaubens-und 
leidens-liedern,  und  erfahrungsvol- 
len  austruckungen  des  gemuths. 
darinnen  sich  dar  steliet  so  wol  auff 
seiten  Gottcs  seine  unermuedete  ar- 
beit  zur  reinigung  soldier  seelen, 
die  sich  seiner  fuerung  anvertraut. 
A  Is  auch  auff  seiten  des  Menschen 
(  der  ernst  des  geistes  im  aus  halten 
[    unter  clem  process  der  lauterung  und 


abschmellzung  der  Menschen  der 
Sunden  samt  dem  daraus  entspring- 
enden  lobesgethon.  Zur  gemuth- 
lichen  erweckung  derer  die  das  heil. 
Jerusalems  lieb  haben. 

It  contains     hymns     by     Beissel  and 

others  but  no  music.  A  copy  is  owned 
by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1737,  Eewis  Timothy,  of  Charles- 
town '(South  Carolina),  issued  a  small 
book  containing  eighty  psalms  and 
hymns,  entitled 

Collection  of  psalms  and  hymns. 

Although  no  name  is  given  on 
the  title  page,  this  is  the  earliest  of 
John  Wesley's  hymn  books.  It  appears,  _ 
a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Lenox  Library,, 
New  York.  It  was  reprinted  in  .fac- 
simile in  1S82,  and  a  copy  of  that  is  in 
my  library. 

In  the  same  year  Benjamin  Franklin 
reprinted  the  eighth  edition  of  Watts'' 
Divine  and  moral  songs  for  children. 
This  was  originally  published  in    17 15. 

In  the  same  year  (1737)  there  was 
issued  from  the  press  of  Zenger  in  New 
York,  t 

A  defense  of  a  sermon  preached  at 
Newark  in  1736,  by  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson, 

and  in  1738,  there  was  issued  in  Bostoiv 

The  reasonableness  of  nonconform- 
ity to  the  church  of  England  in  point 
of  worship.  A  second  defense  of  a 
sermon  preached  at  Newark.  By 
Jonathan  Dickinson. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  a  Broadside  without  date, 
but  probably  issued  in  173S.  by  Chris* 
topher  Sauer, 

Mein  Heyland  der  hist  mir, 
which    is    directed    to    be    sung    to    the 
melody  "O  Hetr  der  herlichkeit,"  which 
i^    in    the    Darmstadt    Gesangbuch    ot 
1698, 

In   1730.  Andrew  Bradford,  oi  Phila- 
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delphia,  advertised  in  the  American 
weekly  Mercury  as  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished 

A  choice  collection  out  of  the  psalms 
of  David,  the  book  of  Job.  Mall's 
Contemplations,  etc.  By  Magnus 
(Falconar. 

And  later  in  the  same  year  there 
appeared  in  the  same,  paper  another  ad- 
vertisement : 

Proposals  for  printing  by  subscrip- 
tion a  collection  of  Divinity  from 
several  famous  authors.  By  Mag- 
nus Falconar. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  either 
of  these  books  (if  indeed  there  were 
two)  and  I  cannot  be  certain  that  they 
contained  hymns,  but  I  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  Probably  they  consist- 
ed of  prose  selections  for  devotional 
purposes.  Falconar  describes  himself 
as  of  Scotland,  Mariner;  but  the  name 
sounds  Scandinavian.  In  the  same 
year  (1739)  Christopher  Sauer  printed 
at  Germantown   another   Ephrata   book, 

Zionitischer  Weyrauchs  Hiigel  oder  ; 
.  Myrrhen  Berg,  Workmen  allerley 
liebliches  und  wohl  riechendes  nach 
A  p  o  t  h  e  k  e  r-K  unst  ziibereitetes 
Rauch-Werck  zu  finden.  Bestehend 
in  allerley  Liebes-Wiirckungen  der 
in  Gott  geheiligten  Seelen  welche 
sich  in  vieler  und  mancherley  geist- 
lichen  und  lieblichen  Liedern  aus 
gebildet.  Als  darinnen  Der  letzte 
Ruff  zu  dem  abendmahl  des  gros- 
ser! Gottes  auf  unterschiedliche 
Weise  trefflich  aus  gedrucket  ist. 
Zum  dienst  der  in  dem  abend-Land- 
ischen  Welt-theil  als  bey  dem  unter- 
gang  der  sonnen  erweckten  Kirchc 
Gottes  und  zu  ihrer  Ermunterung 
auf  die  Mitternachtige  zukunfft  des 
Brautigams  ans  Licht  gegeben. 

This  book  contains  a  larger  number 
of  hymns  than  the  previous  one:  but  still 
no  music.     Copies    are    owned    by    the 


Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  State  Library  of  Harrisburg.  When 
seeing  this  book  through  the  press. 
Sauer  took  offence  at  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary expressions  in  the  hymns,  and 
he  attacked  Beissel  sharply  in 

Fin  abgenothigter  bericht.  oder  znm 
orttern  begehrte  Antwort  denen. 
darnach  fragenden  dargeleg: :  In 
sich  haltende :  zwey  BrierYe  und 
deren  Ursach.  Den  noch  ange- 
hanget  worden  eine  historic  von 
Doctor  Schotte  und  einige  Brieffe 
von  demselben  zu  unseren  zeiten 
nothig  zu  erwegen. 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  book  :*s- 
in  the  possession  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Penny- 
packer,  who,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mag- 
azine (XII.  76),  wrote  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  this  quarrel  between 
Beissel  and  Sauer,  and  in  his  usual  felic- 
itous manner,  translated  one  of  the 
hymns  to  which  Sauer  objected. 

In  the  same  year  (1739)  there  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Weekly  Mer- 
cury,  the   following   advertisement: 

To  be  printed  by  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Georgia. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  odd  hymns 
composed  by  John  and  Charles 
Westly,  which  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  subscribers  at  3s  the  book. 

The  advertisement  was  repeated  in 
July.  1740.  Although  advertised,  as  re- 
lated, the  book  appears  to  have  been  a 
reprint  entitled, 

Hymns  and  Sacred  poems  bv  I.  & 
C.  Wesley, 

which  was  printed  by  Bradford  in  Phila- 
delphia— a  copv  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyi 

In  1740  Benjamin  Franklin  reprinted 
the  fifth  edition  o:  Erskine's  "Gospel 
Sonnets."  a  work  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  1726.  Also  another  edition  of 
Watts'  "Psalms  oi  David."  Neither  of 
these  books  contained  musk. 
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In  the  same  year  Acrelius  notes  that 
a  small  new  and  fine  organ  Was  put  up 
in  the  church  at  Wicaco. 

In  1 74 1  there  appear  to  have  been  is- 
sued in  Philadelphia  reprints  of  Watts' 
""Psalms  of  David,"  Watts'  "Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs."  and  Watts'  "Ilorae 
Lyriae,"  all  without  music. 

Clay  in  his  annals  notes  that  in  the 
Vear  1741  the  Rev.  John  Dylander 
died.  He  was  a  well  known  Swedish 
pastor  and  much  beloved.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  great  vocal  powers 
and  to  have  delighted  his  hearers  with 
the  sweetness  of  his  music.  On  his  mon- 
ument there  is  inscribed : 

While  here  he  sang  his  Maker's  praise, 
The  listening  angels  heard  his  song 

And   called    their   consort    soul    away, 
Pleased  with  a  strain  so  like  their  own. 

In  1742  Watts'  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
-Songs  was  again  reprinted,  and  also  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  Mason's  Spiritual 
Songs,  -the  original  edition  of  which  was 
published  in   1683. 

In  the  same  year  Christopher  Sauer 
issued  the  first  Mennonite  hymn  book- 
printed  in  the  colonies — 

Ausbund,  das  ist:  Etliche  schoene 
Christliche  Lieder,  wie  sie  in  dem 
Gefangniis  zu  Bassau  in  dem 
Schlosz  von  den  Schweitzer- Brued- 
ern,  und  von  anderen  rechtglaubig- 
en  Christen  hin  und  her  gedichtet 
worden.  Allen  und  jeden  Christen, 
welcher  religion  sie  seyen  unpar- 
theyisch  fast  nutzlich. 

There  is  no  music  but  the  melodies  are 
indicated,  as  usual  in  German  hymn 
books  which  do  not  give  the  music.  The 
melodies  indicated  form  a  curious  med- 
ley of  German  religious  chorals  and 
German  songs  far  from  religious.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  critical- 
ly but  it  appears  to  be  a  reprint  of  a 
work  which  Wackcrnagel  cites  under 
the  year  15S3. 

Sauer  also  printed  in  the  same  year 
for  Count  Zinzendorf  the  following  book 


a  copy  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania: 

Hirten-Lieder  von  Bethlehem,  ent- 
haltend  eine  kleine  Sammlung  evan- 
gelischer  lieder  zum  gebrauch  vor 
alles  was  arm  ist,  was  klein  und  ge- 
ring  ist. 

There  is  no  music,  but  there  is  a  reg- 
ister of  melodies  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  melodies  will  be  found  in  the  MS. 
tune  book  which  was  kept  at  Herrnhut. 
Of  this  book  no  writer  on  hymnology 
appears  to  have  been  aware  although  the 
Moravians  used  it  from  1738  until  the 
publication  of  Gregor's  book  in  1784. 
and  that  book  consisted  of  a  selection 
from  those  tunes. 

In  1743  there  was  advertised  in  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury  as  just  pub- 
lished 

A  choice  collection  of  hymns  with 
several  new  translations  from  the 
Hymn  book  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren. 

This  was  probably  a  reprint  of  the 
English  Moravian  Hymn  book  then 
lately  published  in  London  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  Moravian 
church  at  Race  and  Broad  streets.  PhilaJ 
delphia,  even  then  possessed  two  organs. 

In  the  same  year  Franklin  issued  a 
most  important  pamphlet  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  Baptists  towards  singing : 

A  Confession  of  Faith,  Put  forth  bv 
the  Elders  and  Brethren  of  Many 
Congregations  of  Christians  .  .  . 
In  London  and  the  Country.  Adopt- 
ed bv  the  Baptist  Association  met  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  25,  1742.  The 
Sixth  Edition.  To  which  are  added 
Two  Articles,  viz..  Of  Imposition  oi 
Hands,  and  Singing  of  Psalms  in 
Publick  Worship.  Also  A  Short 
Treatise  of  Church  Discipline. 


Copies  of  this  are  in  the  CoilSfre 


s  s     ri- 


al Library  at  Washington  and  also  »n 
the  Library  of  the  Historical  S  v if  \  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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In  1744  Franklin  printed  the  follow- 
ing- in  Philadelphia.  The  title  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  reprint  of 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
in  prose  and  I  put  it  here  simply  to  show 
that  the  mere  title  of  a  book  is  not  al- 
ways a  true  index  of  its  character. 

The  New  England  psalter  or  psalms 
of  David  with  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon and  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount.  Being  a  proper  introduction 
for  the  training  up  of  children  in  the 
reading  of  the  Ploly  Scriptures. 

In  the  same  year  Christopher  Sauer 
published  at  Germantown  a  reprint  of 
a  popular  German  work: 

Das  kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel 
der  kinder  Zions.  Von  alten  und 
neuen  auserlesenen  geistes-gesang- 
en ;  alien  wahren  heyls-begierigen 
lingen  der  weisheit,  in  sonderheit 
aber  denen  gemeinden  des  Herrn 
zum  dienst  und  gebrauch  mit  fleisz 
zusammen  getragen,  und  in  gegen- 
wartig-beliebiger  form  und  ord- 
nung  nebst  einem  doppelten  darzu 
nutzlichen  und  der  Materien  halben 
nothigen  register  ans  licht  gegeben. 

This  is  not  as  might  be  supposed 
merely  the  psalms  of  David  but  is  a  col- 
lection of  both  psalms  and  hymns.  There 
is  no  music  but  the  names  of  the  melo- 
dies to  be  used  are  given  in  the  usual 
German  fashion. 

The  records  of  Bruton  parish  church, 
Williamsburgh,  Va.,  contain  an  inter- 
esting note  this  year : 

1744,  Aug.  22.  Resolved  that  a  pe- 
tition be  drawn  and  preferred  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  ,  .  .  wheth- 
er an  organ  be  bought  by  the  public, 
and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
church  of  the  parish,  where  the 
Governor  resides. 

And  another  indirect  evidence  of  ac- 
tivity in  church  music  is  contained  in  the 
following  which  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  same  year: 


A  short  and  faithful  narrative  of 
the  late  remarkable  revival  oi  relig- 
ion in  the  congregation  of  New 
Londonderry  and  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  same  was  sent 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince 
of  Boston.     By  Samuel  Blair. 

In  1745  we  find  another  reference  to 
the  bells  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
which  shows  the  matter  was  not  lost 
sight  of. 

Bishop  Levering,  in  his  history  of 
Bethlehem,  gives  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  some  singing  there  in  1745 
which  is  well  worth  copying: 

This  (cosmopolitan)  character  of  th-t 
place  was  set  forth  in  a  novel  way,  in  a 
fanciful  diversion  that  came  into  vogue 
and  was  customary  for  a  few  years  at 
Bethlehem,  as  well  as  at  centers  of  the 
church  in  Europe,  particularly  on  spe- 
cial missionary  occasions.  This  was 
polyglot  singing,  when  companies  were 
gathered  in  which  persons  of  various 
nationalities  and  languages  or  at  least 
persons  acquainted  with  such  languages 
were  present.  One  such  occasion  was 
on  August  2i,  1745.  .  .  .  the  same 
verses  as  rendered  in  English.  German, 
Swedish,  Danish  and  Jewish-German 
were  sung  simultaneously  to  the  same 
tune  ...  on  that  occasion  eighteen 
languages  were  spoken.  Another  such 
object  lesson  in  song  was  given  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  following.  .  .  .  Pyrlaeu<. 
master  of  the  school  of  Indian  languages 
at  Bethlehem  .  .  .  had  rendered  the 
first  verses  from  the  German  hymnal 
into  the  Mohican  language,  to  the  tune 
In  dulce  jubilo.  At  that  lovefeast  thir- 
teen languages  figured  in  the  polyglot 
harmony. — Levering.  History  oi  Beth- 
lehem. Pennsylvania,  1903- 

I  find  in  the  Library  oi  the  Historical 
Society  of   Pennsylvania   a   book   w 
although  not  actually  a  hymn  book  docs 
contain  some  hymns : 

Die     Emsthaffte     Christen     Pflicht 
darinnen     schoene     geistreiche     ge- 
better  .    .    .   Ephrata,  1745. 

and    a   manuscript    choral    book   without 
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title  also  dated  1745  where  the  chorah 
are  in  four  parts.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
in  the  limitj  of  these  articles  to  deal  in  as 
full  a  manner  as  might  be  desired  with 
the  Ephrata  books  which  are  in  manu- 
script. Sufficient  now  to  say  even  as 
far  as  I  have  examined  them  ample  ma- 
terial lies  before  me  to  show  that  the 
estimate  of  Beissel  and  the  Ephrata 
community  formed  anl  promulgated  by 
Sachse  and  others  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Thev  were  mvstical  but  thev   were  not 


In  these  two  articles  very  few  books- 
which  really  contained  music  have  been 
noted,  but  I  felt  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  subject  would  be  gained  if  I  showed 
how  the  lack  of  home-made  books  (if  I 
may  use  the  term)  was  supplied  in  the 
early  times  when  such  were  an  impossi- 
bility.' In  the  next  article  the  beginning" 
of  music  printing  will  be  shown,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  that  time  onward 
Pennsylvania  was  not  behind  the  other 
colonies. 


"Das  The    University    oi    Pennsyl- 

Deutsche      vania,    nearly    seventy    years 
Hans"  ago,  was  the  first  of  Ameri- 

can universities  to  begin  the 
study  of  German.  In  this  city  was  print- 
ed the  first  book  in  German  type  ever 
printed  on  the  continent.  To  tins  State 
the  first  great  immigration  of  Germans 
came  and  in  this  State  this  immigration 
has  retained  its  language,  its  traditions, 
its  type  of  thought  and  its  devotion  :j 
the  principles  of  German  life,  as  Ger- 
man migration  has  nowhere  else  the 
world  around. 

A  Deutsches  Haus  on  the  University 
grounds,  which  should  hold  the  classes 
in  German,  be  the  home  of  a  German 
library  and  furnish  a  place  where  all 
interests  and  societies  relating  both  to 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  for  two  cen- 
turies and  the  Eatherland  should  be 
shrined,  is  not  only  wise,  but  necessary. 


German  immigration  has  given  to  this 
State  much  of  its  industry,  much  of  its- 
literature,  a  large  share  of  its  eminent 
men  and  more  than  all  else  the  turn  an  I 
type  of  men.  mystic,  penetrating,  de- 
voted and  loyal,  such  as  have  been  in- 
valuable in  the  history  and  development 
oi  the  State.  Traditions  like  these  should 
be  cherished  and  every  possible  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  retain  the  many 
links  which  unite  the  culture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  civilization  of  Germany. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  money  to 
build  and  endow  for  the  University  ami 
German  culture  such  a  house  and  to 
place  before  the  eyes  of  men  an  example 
of  the  architecture  of  which  Nuremberg, 
for  instance,  furnishes  such  artistic  and 
beautiful  examples  deserves  support,  no: 
only  from  those  most  interested,  but 
from  a  wider  public.  —  Piiiladclphia 
Press. 
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Financial  Committee  of  five  members  appointed  for  the  purpose  of. 
putting  the  finances  of  the  Alliance  upon  a  stable  and  perpetual  basis. 
State  Presidents  to  meet  in  off-years  between  biennial  conventions. 
Names  of  official  delegates  to  be  communicated  by  the  State  Branches 
one  month  before  the  Convention  meets."  Resolutions,  etc.,  must  in 
future  be  presented  to  Convention  in  advance  in  print  by  the  officially 
appointed  delegates  of  the  State  Branches.  New  England  State  Branch 
recommendations  are  accepted.  Invitations  of  California  State  Branch 
to  hold  National  Convention  in  191 5  at  San  Francisco,  (Panama  Canal 
World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco) — accepted  on  condition.  For  details 
of  reports  placed  before  the  Sixth  Convention  see  the  printed 
report  of  standing  committees,  etc.  Committees  on :  German- 
American  History  and  Historical  Research,  Women  of  the  National 
-German-American  Alliance,  German  Language  in  Schools,  Cordial 
relations  and  in  the  National  Peace  Movement,  Finance  (and  treasurers 
report),  Legislation,  Conservation  of  Forests,  Personal  Liberty,  Im- 
migration, Letter  of  Pastor  Grisebach  (Societies  for  care  and  bent-fit 
of  immgrants.) 

Further  reports,  papers,  etc.,  will  all  be  contained  in  the  printed 
minutes  now  being  prepared  and  will  be  issued  shortly;  also  the  work 
of  the  following  committees  on:  Revisions,  Resolutions,  Affairs  of 
National  Alliance,  Teachers'  Seminary,  German  Press,  German  Thea- 
tre, Propaganda,  Education  (Normal,  Manual,  etc.),  Germanic  Muse- 
um, Ways  and  Means,  Uniform  writing.  Cordial  relations  with  other 
National  organizations,  Co-operation  with  the  church  element,  The  In- 
troduction of  German  culture  in  American  Universities. 

Officers  elected :  President,  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  419  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  First  Vice-President,  Joseph  Keller.  403  East  Morris 
street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Second  Vice-President,  John  Tjarks.  Holi- 
day and  Fayette  streets,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Third  Vice-President,  Col. 
E.  C.  Staid,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Fourth  Vice-President,  John  D.  Cappel- 
man,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Fifth  Vice-President,  John  Schwaab,  Room  10, 
Temple  Bar  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Sixth  Vice-President,  Theodore 
Sutro,  51  Chambers  street,  New  York  City;  Seventh  Vice-President, 
Leo  Stern,  996  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Eighth  Vice-President, 
John  Hermann,  652  Second  avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Treasurer, 
H.  Weniger,  437  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Financial  Secretary, 
Hermann  Weder,  3061  North  9th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Secretary, 
Adolph  Timm,  522  West  Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Next 
Convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  October.  1913. 

As  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Sixth  National  Convention  has  thus 
"been  briefly  chronicled,  there  remains  only  to  complete  the  general  sur- 
vey to  report  the  real  live  and  conspicuous  interest  as  they  impressed 
unbiased  visitors,  as  reflected  in  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  of 
Washington  and  in  the  utterances  of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Celebration  of  German  Day  on  October  6th.  the  placing  oi  a  wreath 
•on  the  tomb  of  Washington  and  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Admiral 
Schley,  of  the  Banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  the  final  reception 
and  Kommers  on  the  10th  of  October,  ioir. 

More  than  three  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  German-American 
-citizens  of  this   country,   delegates   and   visitors   to   the   sixth   biennial 
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convention  of  the  National  German-American  Alliance,  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  various  meetings  of  the  convention  which  held  its 
opening  session  at  9  o'clock,  October  6th,  at  the  New  Willard,  to  last 
until  the  evening  of  the  10th  when  the  convention  came  to  a  close  with 
a  reception  and  a  kommers. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention,  at  which  over  2,000,000  German  citi- 
zens of  this  country  were  represented  by  delegates  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  the  Territories,  is  "the  conservation  of  the  principles 
of  representative  government  and  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
all  civil  and  political  rights;  the  protection  of  German  immigrants 
against  imposition  and  deception  and  to  assist  in  their  naturalization  ; 
the  study  of  American  institutions  and  the  publication  of  American 
history;  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language,  literature  and  drama, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  and  deeds  of  those  early  German 
pioneers  whose  influence  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  economic  development  of  this  country  and  whose  loyalty  in 
times  of  stress  and  strife  is  a  matter  of  history/' 

German  Day. 

German  thoroughness,  German  thrift  and  love  of  independence,  as 
well  as  other  characteristics  of  that  people,  were  cited  as  being  well 
worthy  of  emulation  by  the  American  people,  those  virtues  having  plac- 
ed the  German  nation  at  the  head  of  all  civilized  nations  in  the  world. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  an  address  by  Prof.  Marion  D.  Learned,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  the  German  Day  celebra- 
tion held  at  the  National  Rifles  Armory.  Prof.  Learned's  remarks 
were  received  with  enthusiasm. 

"If  German  farmers,  mechanics,  artisans,  musicians,  scholars,  scientists,  and 
others  are  the  best  that  ever  came  to  this  country,  which  is  an  established  fact 
brooking  no  dispute,"  said  Prof.  Learned,  "why  don't  we  study  the  history  oi 
those  people,  send  our  children  to  that,  land  to  learn  all  those  worthy  qualities: 
why  don't  we  adopt  their  principles  of  life  which  make  for  success,  integ- 
rity, thoroughness,  and  honesty  and  apply  them  here  in  our  own  country 
and  benefit  thereby. 

"It  is  upon  the  Germans  and  their  children  and  children's  children  that  the 
future  of  this   country  depends   to  a   degree   heretofore   hardly   realized." 

Prof.  Learned,  although  an  American  of  ancient  lineage,  severely 
scored  the  habits  of  the  American  people.     He  said: 

"We  Americans  can  learn  from  the  Germans  how  to  get  something  out  oi  life 
without  getting  drunk.  The  abomination  oi  this  country  is  its  restaurants  and 
cheap  hotels.  If  you  want  to  get  anything  worth  eating  and  drinking  you  are 
obliged  to  go  to  a  $5  or  $10  hotel.  In  Germany  it  is  altogether  different.  There 
one  can  get.  well-cooked  and  delicious  meals  at  restaurants  at  very  moderate 
rates.  This  means  much  for  the  health  of  a  nation,  which,  after  all.  is  the  foun- 
dation of  either   its  advance  or  decline." 

The  speaker  also  found  fault  with  the  American  mechanic  and  ar- 
tisan, who,  he  said,  was  not  thorough  and  a  master  in  his  work.  Prof. 
Learned  paid  high  tribute  to  Goethe,  the  German  poet,  whose  classical 
art  he  placed  at  the  head  of  all  European  poets. 
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Irish-German  Alliance. 

"Let  no  politician  in  the  future  come  between  the  Irish  and  Germans 
of  this  country  as  they  have  in  the  past,"  said  P.  T.  Moran,  a  national 
director  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  who  extended  in  behalf 
of  his  organization, 'a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates.  Mr.  Moran 
said  the  alliance  between  the  German  and  Irish  societies  had  borne 
splendid  fruit ;  that  the  lawmakers  and  legislatures  of  the  land  are  pay- 
ing heed  now  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  those  two  races,  while  not 
so  very  long  ago  they  were  almost  entirely  ignored. 

"The  alliance,"  said  Mr.  Moran,  "  is  popular  in  all  circles  of  the  Irish 
people  of  this  country,  and  we  are  enthusiastic  in  marching  side  by 
side  with  our  German  brothers  to  achieve  results  which  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  our  adopted  fatherland,  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  known." 
•  Mr.  Moran's  address  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Influence  of  Germans. 

Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Hofmann,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the 
growing  influence  of  the  German  element  in  this  country,  and  requested 
that  they  be  proud  of  the  land  of  their  birth;  that  they  cultivate  its 
language,  songs,  and  customs,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment and  progress  of  this  country. 

Others  who  spoke  were  Miss  Anita  Schade,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dornhoefer, 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Alliance;  Kurt  Voelckner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lmited  German  Societies,  who  welcomed  the  delegates  and 
members,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Voelckner. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  evening  was  the  chorus 
singing  by  the  Saengerbund  and  Arion,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Heinrich  Hammer. 

Scharbau's  orchestra  played  throughout  the  evening,  and  after  the- 
program   of   speechmaking   was   ended   the   delegates   repaired   to   the 
lower  hall,  where  refreshments  were  served  under  the  direction  of  F. 
W.  Bagelmann. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  American  and  German  flags,  the  banners- 
of  the  twenty-four  German  societies  of  Washington  occupying  spaces 
between  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  black,  white  and  red  of  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Christian  Strack  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
charge. 

Visit  Mount  Vernon. 

Ideal  weather  conditions  attracted  most  of  the  delegates,  visi- 
tors, members,  and  friends  of  the  organization  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  they  paid  tribute  to  the  Father  of  His  Country  in  song 
and  speech.  The  trip  down  the  historic  Potomac  on  the  steamer  Maca- 
lester,  with  Capt.  Turner  at  the  wheel,  proved  a  most  pleasant  surprise 
to  the  visitors,,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  Mount  Vernon,  On  the 
way  down  the  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  grounds  of  the 
War  College  was  pointed  out.  and  again  were  heard  praises  of  the 
deeds  of  that  great  monarch,  who  proved  himself  a  friend  of  this  re- 
public when  fighting  for  independence. 

At  the  tomb  of  Washington  the  singers  of  the  Arion.  Saengerbund, 
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and  Germania  again  were  heard  in  appropriate  numbers,  Prof  Karl 
Holer,  of  the  Arion  directing.  John  Wischhuscn,  of  the  Arion,  and 
chairman  of  the  Mount  Vernon  committee,  introduced  the  speakers, 
and  also  deposited  a  wreath  at  the  tomb  in  behalf  of  the  Arion. 

Simon  Wolf  was  the  first  speaker,  and  in  his  beautiful  peroration  he 
said: 

"What  Mecca  is  to  the  faithful   Moslem.   Mount  Vernon   should  be  to  every 

•  patriotic  American,  and,  indeed,  to  ail  lovers  of  human  freedom.  Let  this  mo- 
ment be  the  occasion  for  the  slogan  to  go  forth  that  no  one  can  be  a  true 
American   unless  he  makes   a  pilgrimage  to  the   tomb  of  George   Washington." 

Mr.  Wolf  eulogized  those  Germans  who  helped  Washington  to  build 

•  up  the  republic  and  those  who  helped  Lincoln  to  save  the  Union. 

Washington  Extolled. 

Col.  Ernest  C.  Stahl.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  made  an  address  in  German, 
in  which  he  extolled  the  high  character  of  Washington  and  referred  to 
those  German  patriots,  who  fought  with  and  under  him  in  order  to 
establish  and  maintain  this  republic.  Col.  Stahl  said  that  a  celebrated 
English  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  said  of  Washington  that 
his  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  without  a  parallel. 

The  speaker  said  that  when  Frederick  the  Great  offered  to  Washing- 
ton a  sword  of  honor,  the  soldier-monarch  accompanied  the  high  dis- 
tinction with  the  message: 

"The  oldest  general  of  Europe  to  the  greatest  general  of  the  world." 

Col.  Stahl  said  that  Germans  had  a  profound  claim  on  this  country: 
that  their  forefathers  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  it,  and  that  such 
names  as  Steuben,  De  Kalb.  Muhlenberg,  Herkimer.  Hiester  and  thous- 
ands of  German  soldiers,  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Washington  should 
"inspire  all  German- Americans  with  pride. 

Wreath  for  Schley. 

The  first  official  act  performed  by  the  convention  at  the  first  morn- 
ing's session  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  place  a  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  Admiral  Schley.    The  resolution  was  adopted  in  silence,  with 
"bowed  head  and  standing. 

Commissioner  Cuno  Rudolph  welcomed  the  delegates  at  the  opening 

meeting  at  the  New  Willard  and  extended  to  them  the  freedom  of  the 

-city.      His    address    was    in    German,  and    he    said    the  Germans    of 

.  America  are  united  by  ties  stronger  than  politics  or  commerce.     He 

said  in  part : 

"Wir  sind  duroh  starke  Bande  verbunden,  Bande  die  uns  fester  zusam- 
men  halten  als  alle  politischen  und  commcrciellen  VerbSndungen.  Afaea- 
ner  einer  Sprache  und  states  Geistes,  aufgewachsen  in  derselben  Eralehun? 
und  Bildung  sind  nieht  got  renin  dureh  Grenzen  der  Staaten  sondeiD  aag 
verbunden  dureh  das  Streben  nacb  demselben  Ziele,  dureh  die  E«iebe  fuor 
religioese  und  buer,geiiiche  Freiheit,  Vateriands-Liebe,  Preundschaft  und 
Treue.  Der  Deutseh  Amerikanisehe  National  Bund  erstrebt  dieses  Kin- 
heitsgefuehl  in  unserer  Bevoelkerung  deutschen  CJrsprungs  in  Ameriki 
zu  wecken  und  zu  foordern  und  •svenn  Sio  Ihr  gesetztes  Ziel  die  Zen- 
tralisirung  der  Deutseh-Amerikanpr.  eine  Riesen-Augabe  in  sieh  selbst. 
auch  nur  annaehernd  erreichen,  to  haben  Sie  eio  ebensao  grosses  W'er'; 
vollbraeht,  wie  anno  71  der  eiserne  Kanzler  Bismarck." 
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Other  Speakers. 

Commissioner  Rudolph  was  introduced  by  Curt  Voclckner,  presi- 
dent of  the  local  German  organization,  who  delivered  an  address  of 
"welcome.  Col.  Martin  Wiegand,  the  chairman  of  the  arrangements 
'-committee,  to  whose  energy  and  perseverance  was  due  the  success  of 
the  convention,  spoke  for  the  committee. 

The  Banquet. 

The  usual  description  of  a  banquet  is  as  stereotyped  as  once  upon  a 
Time  in  a  Fairy  Tale,  and  to  the  outsider  they  all  seem  alike.  I,  there- 
fore, forego  the  details  of  the  Banquet  given  by  the  Washington  Local 
Branch  to  the  delegates  and  guests,  only  mentioning  that  it  was  held 
under  the  most  happy  auspices,  and  was  a  huge  success  in  every  detail 
of  arrangements,  fare,  and  service.  But  there  was  one  thing  of  note 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  attending  the  Banquet.  A  clarion  call 
felt  and  heard  by  even  those  who  did  not  understand  German.  Even  the 
reporter  of  a  Local  paper  almost  caught  it,  although  he  did  not  com- 
pletely understand  it.  I  quote  the  headings  of  his  article  and  a  short 
extract  of  the  latter:  "Peace  to  all"  Keynote  wins  German  Diners. 
"Banqueting  throng  echoes  Dr.  Hexamer's  sentiment.  Hoch  Purity 
Wiley.  Pure  Food  Expert  extols  Puritan  and  Teuton  Blend.  Dele- 
gates to  Convention  of  the  German-American  Alliance  hear  the  father- 
land and  the  land  of  their  adoption  praised.  Commissioner  Rudolph. 
Jion.  Simon  Wolf  and  others  speak."  "Dr.  Hexamer  received  an 
.ovation  lasting  fully  live  minutes.  Everybody  rose  to  their  feet,  shout- 
ing approval,  waving  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  or  whatever  was  handy." 

"....continuing  the  orator,  said: —  "We  must  believe  in  ourselves 
in  order  to  succeed,  and  it  is  because  the  22  men  who  organized  the 
Alliance  10  years  ago  believed  in  themselves  that  this  organization  to- 
day numbers  more  than  2,000,000  members,  all  of  them  good  Germans 
and  loyal  American  Citizens " 

But  the  real  message  which  the  eloquent  and  inspired  oration  of  Dr. 
Hexamer  gave  to  his  adherents  from  every  part  of  the  Lnited  States 
whose  esteem  and  love  he  possesses  to  a  degree  as  no  one  before  him 
ever  has,  lay  in  the  baring  of  his  heart  and  his  motives  in  the  telling 
of  his  trials  and  temptations.  It  went  all  the  deeper  into  the  hearts  of 
his  listeners  as  many  had  met  with  like  experiences,  and  as  the  material- 
istic trend  of  American  affairs  makes  it  harder  than  ever  for  German- 
Americans  to  withstand  them.  He  stood  before  them  an  unassuming 
leader,  the  exponent  of  an  ideal,  himself  a  true  personification  of  it, 
and  when  he  called  upon  them  to  stand  for  the  maxim  "Be  true  to  thy- 
self," these  were  not  hollow  words,  but  a  message  like  the  one  of  2000 
years  ago  "Peace  to  all.''  And  like  that  idea  which  wrought  so  much 
for  humanity,  his  message  to  the  German-American  "Be  true  to  your- 
selves" will  live  and  be  supplemented  by  the  practical  American  maxim 
*T>e  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 

Dr.  Hexamer's  words  carried  conviction,  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion; they  will  resound  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  Delegates  will 
bring  home  this  message  to  their  associations  and  their  work,  to  their 
friends,  their  families  and  their  fellow  citizens.  The  German-Ameri- 
can idea  will  grow  and  blossom  into  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  American 
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Nation  enhancing  its  ideals  and  culture  for  the  good  of  America  and 
for  the  good  of  humanity  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  walls  of  the  banquet  hall  were  festooned  with  the  American  flag. 
surrounded  with  ferns,  evergreens,  flowers  and  palms.  Prof.  Naecker's- 
orchestra  discoursed  patriotic  American  airs  and  "Lieder"  of  the  Ger- 
man fatherland.  Intense  patriotism  prevailed  and  high  praise  was  be- 
stowed on  Col.  Martin  Wiegand,  the  chairman  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments committee,  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-workers had  carried  out  their  duties.  Col.  Wiegand  made  an  ap- 
propriate response. 

The  Kommcrs. 

Geo.  W.  Spier,  the  well-known  "Kommersleiter,"  who  presided,  made 
the  address  of  welcome  and  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  guests  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  German  people  of  this  country  to  teach  those  Ger- 
man ideals  which  make  for  happiness. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  the  National  President,  impressed  upon  his  hear- 
ers how  much  the  world  owes  the  German  in  philosophy,  pedagogy^ 
literature,  art,  music  and  song,  in  science,  physical  culture  and  last  but 
not  least  in  bodily,  mental  and  moral  discipline.  There  were  numer- 
ous other  speakers  and  the  United  Singers  of  Washington  entertained 
with  "Lieder."  Throughout  the  evening  the  German  "joy  of  life,"  as 
they  so  wrell  understand  to  demonstrate  and  advocate  held  all  in  happy 
enthrallment  and  when  the  hour  came  old  friends  and  newly  made 
friends  alike  were  loath  to  part  from  each  other.  The  many  heartfelt 
wishes  "Auf  Wriedersehen''  on  many  lips  and  in  many  hearts  will 
surely  be  kept. 

The  scope  and  activity  of  the  National  German-American  Alliance 
is  described  in  the  following  resume. 

"The  National  German-Alliance  is  a  thoroughly  American  institution,  being: 
composed  as  it  is,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  natives  of  Ger- 
man extraction  and  of  Germans  who  have  acquired  the  right  of  citizenship, 
as  soon  as  they  are  legally  entitled  to  it,  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and 
to  exercise  their  right  at  the  polls  fearlessly  and  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment. In  looking  over  the  principles  of  the  alliance,  we  cannot  help  quoting 
another  passage,  which  reads  :  'Always  true  to  the  adopted  country,  ever  ready- 
to  risk  all  for  its  welfare,  sincere  and  unselfish  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  respecting  the  law,   still  remains  the  watchword.' 

"Ana  now  let  us  proceed,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  alliance  'has  no 
exclusive  interests  in  view,  nor  the  founding  of  a  state  within  a  state.'  to  investi- 
gate briefly  its  scope  and  activity.  Again,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
from  its  principles  the  following  initial  passage:  The  National  German-Ameri- 
can Alliance  aims  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  sense  (consciousness^  of  unity 
among  the  people  of  German  origin  in  America  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
useful  and  healthy  development  of  the  power  inherent  in  them  as  a  united  body 
for  the  mutual  energetic  protection  of  such  legitimate  desires  and  interests  not 
inconsistent  with  the  common  good  of  the  country  and  the  right  and  duties  of 
good  citizens." 

In  short,  Dr.  A.  B.  Faust  in  his  excellent  book  "The  German  Element 
in  the  United  States/'  plainly  states  the  purposes  of  the  organization  as 

follows : 
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To  increase  the  feeling  of  unity  in  the  German  Element  of  the  U.  S. ; 
To  pursue  worthy  aims  which  do  not  run  counter  to  good  citizenship; 
To  oppose  nativistic   influences ; 

To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  cordiality  between  America  and  Germany; 
To  investigate   the  history  of  the   German   immigrations  and   their  influence 
in  America ; 

The  purpose  is  not  to  found  a  German  State  within  the  United  States,  or  to 
meddle  with  party  politics,  yet  to  defend  principles,  even  if  they  be  in  the  po- 
litical field. 

Questions  of  religion  are  excluded. 

The  German  language  is  recommended  for  introduction  into  the  Public 
Schools ; 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  body  (a  sound  mind  must  dwell  in  a  sound  body) 
gymnastic  work; 

Public  schools  are  to  be  divorced  from  politics  ; 

Naturalization  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  to  fail  in  or  neglect  their  duties 
as  voters ; 

Opposition  to  laws  putting  needless  difficulties  on  acquisition  of  citizenship; 
character   and   reputation   to    stand   above   test   questions,    etc. ; 

Opposition  against  needless  restriction  of  immigration,  etc. ; 

Repeals  of  restrictions  or  laws  against  modern  spirit  of  communication 
(Sunday  laws)   or  personal  liberty  of  citizens  (prohibitory  legislation): 

Further  aims:  The  cultivation  of  German  influence  and  literature;  investi- 
gation of  the  Germans'  share  in  war  and  peace  history  of  the  U.  S.  and  all 
phases   of   German-American   worth. 

Object  of  the  whole  or  the  main  features  of  the  German-American  Al- 
liance: Patriotic  and  progressive. 

To  preserve  and  unite  what  is  best  in  German  culture  and  character,  and 
devote  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  U.  S." 

The  writer  of  this  chronological  report  of  the  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  German  American  Alliance  believes 
that  the  time  has  undoubtedly  now  come  to  lay  emphasis 
on  one  aim,  and  that  is  that  which  has  been  stated  in  the  in- 
troduction; the  best  and  highest  ideals  of  culture  and  education,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  culture  and  knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  C.  J. 
Hexamer  in  his  report  to  the  National  Convention  at  Washington 
cites  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "I  find  that  the  great  thing  in  the  world 
is  not  so  much  what  we  stand  for,  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving." 
and  Dr.  Hexamer  well  expressed  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"We  stand  and  strive  for  the  maintenance  and  assimilation  of  the  best  Ger- 
man ideals  and  culture  with  our  American  ideals:  because  it  is  German  culture 
which  has  advanced  more  than  any  other,  and  which  being  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
nature  has  assimilated  more  easily  all  that  is  best  of  the  cultural  development  of 
other  nations.  German  culture  has  always  recognized  the  achievements  of  other 
peoples  and  has  willingly  added  what  is  best  in  their  cultural  treasures  in  the 
interest  of  pure  knowledge." 

"Wir  streben  nach,  und  verfechten  die  Erhaltung  und  stcte  Beruhrung  bester 
deutscher  Kultur  mit  der  unsrigen,  weil  es  gerade  deutsche  Kultur  ist,  die 
mehr  wie  jede  andere  fortgeschritten.  mehr  als  allc  andern  gross  sre-ug 
angelegt  ist,  anderer  Nationen  unci  Voelker  Kulturerrungenschaften  zu 
verstehen,  deren  bestes  davon  anzuerkennen  und  diese  in  sicb  aufneVinen'l. 
sich  zu  eigen  zu  niachen." 


Zbe  {penn  (Fetmanta  Genealogical  Club 


HE  Penn  Germania  takes  pleasure  in  announcing-  that  plans  are  be- 
ing- perfected  for  effecting  in  connection  with  the  magazine  an 
organization  of  persons  interested  or  engaged  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory of  families  of  .German  ancestry  to  be  known  as  ''The  Penn 
Germania  Genealogical  Club."   ' 

THE  OBJECT  will  be  to  encourage  and  facilitate  genealogical  research 
by  affording  a  convenient  medium  for  the  exchange  of  notes  and  views,  and  for 
the  publication  of  such  data  as  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  members  of 
the  club. 

Details  of  the  organization  of  the  club  will  be  taken  up  as  occasion  arises 
and  as  far  as  possible  will  be  left  to  the  members  of  the  club. 

MEMBERSHIP — Subscribers  of  the  magazine  are  eligible,  upon  payment 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  calendar  year.  This  will  entitle  each  member  to  the 
insertion  gratis  in  the  magazine  of  genealogical  questions  during  the  year. 

MAGAZINE  SPACE — Four  pages  of  the  magazine  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Club  for  the  publication  of  such  data  as  the  properly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Club  may  approve  and  submit. 

MISS  CORA  C.  CURRY,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  selected  for  the 
work  and  has  kindly  consented  to  assume  for  a  time  the  direction  of  the  Club 
and  to  edit  the  data  to  be  published. 

Our  reasons  for  selecting  Miss  Curry  are  her  qualifications  for  such  posi- 
tion, her  keen  interest  in  the  project  and  her  place  of  residence. 

Miss  Curry  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  genealogy  and  deeply  interested  in 
Pennsylvania  lineage,  all  of  her  own  ancestors  having  been  among  the  early 
settlers  of  this  State.  It  mav  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  she  will  serve  the  Club 
well. 

The  AIM  will  be  by  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  obtain  the  facts  desired, 
to  supplement  and  aid  not  only  our  own  work  but  that  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
research  work  along  German  lines,  especially  among  the  descendants  of  those 
who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  aided  so  great- 
ly in  the  preservation  of  the  cause  of  the  Patriots  of  75. 

All  who  favor  and  are  willing  to  encourage  the  organization  or  such  a  club 
are  invited  to  write  either  to  Miss  Curry  or  to  the  main  editorial  office  at  Lititz 
enclosing  25  cents  for  this  year's  dues. 

With  these  introductory  words  the  department   is   placed    in    charge   of  Mi>< 
Curry,  who  submits  the  following  opening  statement. 

II.  W.  KRIEBEL,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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foreword 

To  the  Readers  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA 

With  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  about  to 
engage,  I  ask  your  kind  aid  and  sympathy. 

The  value  of  the  family  records  of  this  country,  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  family  but  also  to  those  who  follow  after  and  write  our  country's  history 
is  no  longer  questioned  by  any  one.  Everywhere  people  are  seeking  to  learn 
more  of  their  ancestry  and  parents  are  realizing  that  their  children  have  an  in- 
herent right  to  ancestral  facts  and  traditions. 

The  Genealogical  Department  of  this  magazine  proposes  to  do  its  part  for 
the  preservation  of  our  traditions  and  history,  and  fur  the  continued  "character- 
building  along  solid  old  German  lines,,  on  the  firm  foundation  of  honoring  the 
fathers  and  the  mothers — back  to  the  generations  of  our  emigrants  to  America, 
especially  those  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  measure  of  success  is  achieved  by  the  Penn  Germania  Genealogical 
Club  in  the  last  analysis  depends  upon  you — one  and  all. 

Will  vou  send  such  items  of  news  or  of  information  as  have  helped  you  in 
your  researches?  Will  you  ask  questions  of  your  club-fellows  who  desire  to 
aid  you?  Will  you  assist  your  club- fellows  to  solve  their  puzzling  questions 
when  you  can  do  so,  by  information  or  suggestion  ? 

Among  you  are  many  to  whom  I  am  known — of  these  T  ask  the  generous 
aid  to  friends-in-need  that  they  have  given  to  me  so  freely  in  the  past. 

In  short,  to  each  and  all  to  whom  this  message  comes  we  most  respectfully 
invite  you  to  come  in  as  charter  members  of  this  Club  and  help  us  to  organize 
on  a  sound  business  basis  what  we  hope  to  make  one  of  the  strongest  genea- 
logical societies  in  America. 

Editors  may  come  and  editors  may  go,  but  this  work  should  increase  year 
by  year  in  usefulness.  Let  us  use  our  best  endeavors  to  make  these  columns  of 
vital  interest,  and  enter  into  this  work  with  zeal  and  patience,  for  can  it  be  more 
truly  said  of  anything  than  of  genealogical  research  "We  mount  the  ladder  by 
which  we  rise,  round  by  round." 

Cora  C.  Curry. 
1020  Monroe  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Brief  Mention  Elgin.  Ill,     By    mail.    $2.30.  S3.00  and 

$3.50    and    transportation,    according    to 

The  following  genealogies  just  issued,  binding". 

have  been  received    and    will    prove    of  This  book  oi  some  1200  pages  re©  r  Is 

deep    interest    to   the    large    families    do-  9189  families,  an  unusually  large  number 

scended  from  these  emigrants.  of   persons    being    named    therein    with 

Hochstetter,  Jacob,  emigrant  to  Penn-  data,  together  with  an  appendix  oi  fam- 

sylvania  in  1736.     Compiled  by  Rev.  Dr.  ilies  closely  connected  bv  marriage  or  of 

Harvey  Hostetter,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  similar  names, 

issued  bv  the  Brethren   Publishing  Co.,  Each  name     being     carefully  indexc  I 
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and  nearly  all  German.,  this  index  is  in 
itself  valuable  as  a  commentary  and  di- 
rectory including  representatives  of  most 
of  the  early  German  settlers  of  the  state, 
and  the  various  spellings  of  the  many 
names. 

Pamphlet  No.  XII  of  the  National 
'  Genealogical  Society,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  includes  rare  data  of  the  Conove: 
family,  descendants  of  Wolfert  Gerret- 
son  Van  Conwenhoven,  emigrated  from 
Amersfoort,  Holland,  to  New  York  in 
1630,  who  with  his  three  sons,  b.  1610, 
'1612  and  1614,  respectively,  Jacob,  Gar- 
ret and  Pieter,  settled  at  Flatbush,  Long 
Island,  prior  to   1636.     Price  25  cents. 

The  late  Mrs.  Lavinia  Jane  Conover 
Childs,  willed  to  the  National  Genea- 
logical Society  the  valuable  collections 
prepared  by  her  for  publication — Van 
Conwenhoven — Conover  Family,  Bird 
Family,  Childs  Family,  etc. 

In  Mrs.  Childs'  collection  the  names 
of  the  descendants  of  this  emigrant  of 
1630  are  found  in  more  than  fifty  differ- 
ent forms  and  spellings,  the  most  usual 
being  Conover. 

Question  Box 

1.  Sauer.  —  My  great-grandfather, 
Adoni  Sauer,  was  b.  1722.  I  would  like 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  related  to 
Christopher  Sauer,  the  printer.  D.  R.  F. 

2.  Stutzman — Johann  Jacob,  emi- 
grant, took  oath  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  2, 
1727;  settled  near  Reading,  Berks  Co., 
Pa. 

(1)  Wanted,  the  names  of  his  children 
and  whom  they  married. 

(2)  Was  Christian  Stutzman  who  died 
between  Sept.  5  and  Nov.  17,  1770, 
Reading,  Pa.,  husband  of  Barbara  Iloch- 
stetlcr  a  son  or  grandson  of  the  emi- 
grant? 

(3)  Was  Jacob  Stutzman  who  settled 
in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  1779- 1783,  1 
son  of  Christian  and  Barbara  (  Hoch- 
stetler)   Stutzman?  J.  S.  L. 

3.  Wanted,  the  title  of  a  volume  giv- 
ing the  origin  of  German  surnames,  es- 
pecially : 


(1)  Bishop,  Bischoff,  Bischofsburger. 
What  is  the  earliest  date  when  the  name 
Bischoff  became  anglicised  to  Bishop? 
and  in  what  other  forms  are  these  names 
now  found? 

(2)  Sauerbier,  a  family  name  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  what  was  its  origin? 

G.  A.  R. 

4.  Hawes-Bm'tner  Family.  Wanted, 
the  ancestors  of  Isaac  Haws  (or  Hawes) 
who  was  born  about  1782,  supposedly  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  He  moved  when  a 
young  man  (about  16  to  20)  to  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
died  in  1850,  and  is  buried  at  Free]>ort. 
Who  were  his  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters? He  married  (date  wanted)  Bar- 
bara Burtner,  a  daughter  of  John  Burt- 
ner,  of  Butler  Co..  Pa.,  whose  parents 
came  from  Berks  Co.  and  were  of  Ger- 
man origin.  W'anted,  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  John  Burtner  (the  mother  of 
Barbara).  Also  the  names  of  the  par- 
ents of  both  John  Burtner  and  also  of 
his  wife.  H.  M. 

5.  Hinkle,  George,  settled  on  Chero- 
kee Creek,  Tenn..  prior  to  1820. 

(1)  Where  was  Cherokee  Creek" 

(2)  Wanted,  parents  and  children  of 
George  Hinkle  or  Henkle.  A.  S. 

6.  Singer,  Michael,  emigrant,  took 
oath  in  Philadelphia.  Aug.  15.  1750.  Set- 
tled in  Lebanon  township  (now  Lebanon 
County)  Lancaster,  100  acres  patented 
Nov.  28,  1754.  Wanted,  names  oi  wife 
and  chldren.  L.  C. 

7.  Schaeffer,  Johanna  (Hannah) 
wife  of  John  Michael  Singer  (b.  1756, 
Lebanon  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.) 
dan.  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Schaeffer. 
Wanted,  ancestry  oi  Francis  and  of 
Elizabeth  Schaeffer  and  names  of  their 
children.  M.  \\\ 

S.  Cook.  Lydia,  wife  of  Joseph 
Hinkle.  who  was  killed  by  Indians  March 
17.  1703.  at  Covalts  Station.  Ohio,  near 
Cincinnati.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Lit- 
tle Miami  River.  Was  a  near  relative  oi 
Abel  Conk,  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
from  New  Jersey,  who  sojourned  for  a 
time  in  Pennsylvania  And  1:1   North  Car- 
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olina  before  settling  in  Ohio,  1792-3,  and 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  or  about  the 
same  time  as  was  Joseph* Hinkle.  She 
was  a  niece  of  Robert  Fulton,  and  prob- 
ably was  close  kin  to  Ziby  Cook  (of 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  in   1790). 

(1)  Wanted,  ancestry  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Lydia  Cook. 

(2)  Names  of  Children  of  Joseph  and 
Lydia  (Cook)  Hinkle. 

(3)  Ancestry  of  Robert  Fulton. 

G.  W.  B. 
.  9.  Haigler,  Higler,  Henry,  of  Lower 
Mt.  Bethel  Tp.,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
prior  to  1790.  Wanted,  ancestry  especi- 
ally emigrant  ancestor  to  America,  from 
whence  and  where  settled.        C.  M.  H. 

10.  Kountz,  Mary,  believed  to  have 
married  Nicholas  Stutzman  (b.  about 
1770)  at  Beaver,  Pa.  Wanted,  her  an- 
cestry and  brothers  and  sisters.     C.  L.  T. 

11.  Gretsinger,  Gretzinger,  Great- 
singer,  Guthinger.  Capt.  John  Gret- 
singer,  of   Louisville,   Ky.,   well   known 


steamboatman  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississ- 
ippi rivers  prior  to  1859.  \\  anted,  his 
ancestry  and  children.  A.  D.  G. 

Acknowledged  with  Thanks 

Februanv  29,  1912. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Kriebel, 

Editor  and  Publisher    of 

The  Penn  Germania,  Lititz,    Penna. 
Dear  Sir:   I  have  the    honor  to  inform 
you  that  at  the  January   meeting    of  he 
National     Genealogical     Society      your 
name   as    an  Honorary    Member    of  the 
Society  was    proposed   by  Judge    Josiah 
Quincy  Kern  of  this  society,    and  "at  the 
February  meeting  you   were  elected. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Robert  Atwater  Smith, 

Cor.  Sec'y. 
The  foregoing  letter  may  interest  some 
of  our  readers  and  for  that  reason  has 
been  inserted.  The  address  of  the 
corresponding  secretary  is  45  Rhode 
Island  Ave.,   N.    W.,    Washington,  D.  C. 


Take  The      Patriot     notices     that 

Tortunes  -  there  is  another  big  fortune 
coming  to  this  country  from 
Germany.  We  think  it  is  called  the 
Wertz  fortune,  and  it  is  announced  that 
it  amounts  to  the  modest  sum  of  $185,- 
000,000.  Like  many  fortunes  of  its  kind, 
it  had  a  romantic  origin  in  the  services 
•of  a  great  general,  whose  just  dues  were 
withheld  by  the  ingratitude  of  royalty; 
and  like  all  of  them,  it  has  been  grow- 
ing for  a  century  or  more,  through  the 
accumulation  of  interest.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed, Lccording  to  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement, to  bring  suit  against  the 
German  government  and  compel  it  lo 
"fork  over"  the  money  to  the  heirs,  who, 
of  course,  live  in  the  United  States. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  somebody 
is  preparing  a  scheme  to  skin  a  large 
•number  of  people  by  means  of  a  time- 
worn  but  still  successful  game. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  scheme  s,  of  which  this  is  an  ex- 
■ample.     They   are   flimsy   and   unbeliev- 


able and  impossible  as  the  wildest  fairy 
tales ;  yet  so  many  people  can  be  made 
to  credit  them  that  a  large  number  of 
rogues  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  are 
enabled  to  live  in  luxury  by  exploiting 
them  and  collecting  contributions,  from 
those  who  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
heirs  to  these  fabulous  accumulations  of 
wealth,  and  these  astonishing  claims, 
which  if  they  could  be  established  anil 
collected  would  absorb  more  than  the 
entire  wealth  of  Europe. 

Persons  of  middle  age  can  recollect 
dozens  of  these  fake  fortunes  which 
were  announced  as  being  due  to  h 
in  Berks.  Most  of  these  amounted  to 
more  than  the  entire  wealth  oi  the 
county,  and  all  oi  them  were  used  to 
exact  contributions  from  credulous  peo- 
ple ;  but  none  of  them  ever  returned  so 
much  as  a  single  penny  to  the  expectant 
inheritors,  and  none  of  them  ever   will. 


Avoid  them.     A 
pocket    is    worth 


single 


doll 


ar  in  vour 


than   the   imagi- 


nary* billions  that  the  fakirs  and  s\\  in  ll(  rs 
dangle  before  you. — Kutstozen  Patriot, 


r 


IE  MUTTERSPROCH 

"  O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  una  lieb.  " — A.  S. 


•    Der  Bauer 
By  Rev.  Adam  Stump,  D.  D. 

pes  Prueyohr  bringt  e'  neia  Welt, 
En  wanna  Luft  im  Sonnaschei'; 

Der  Bauer  dann  verlosst  sei  Zelt, 

Un  drinkt  die  frischa  G'sundheit  ei. 

"Wie    diefer    im    Grund,    wie    naecher    bei 
Gott!" 

So  is  sei  Glaube,  fescht  un  Gut; 
Von  ihm  ward's  Guta  net  verschpott; 
Die  Achtung  fliesst  in  seinem  Blut. 

Der  Sommer  bringt  die  Hitz  un  Schwitz, 
Un  a'  das  reicha  Obst,  un  Em; 

Des  Neinuhr-schtick,  die  Wasser-stitz, 
Un  Ruha-schtund — die  hut  mer  gern! 

Der  Herbst  bringt  den  Frucht-gesang, 

Er  farbt  die  gruena  Blaetter  roth; 
Der  Dag  ward  kertz,  die  Nacht  ward  lang, 
Un  Alles  schickt  sich  nogh  dem  Dodt! 

Der  Winter  g'frirht  noh  Alles  ei; 

Der  Bauer  ruht  an   seinem   Herdt; 
Dann  kommt  der  Noghbar  mancbmol  nei, 
Noh  sehwetza  sie  wie's  Menscha  g'hehrt. 

Der  Bauer  is  en  freier  Mann, 

Er  lebt  in  Gottes  Element; 
Niemand  sein  Schtand  verbessra  kann, 

Sein  Heim  is  ihm  die  ganza  Welt! 

Die  Frau  un  Kinner  sin  um  ihn, 
Wie  Schterna  um  die  warma  Sonn, 

Denn  oft  sagt  er,  "Ich  dien,  Ich  dien, 
Un  die  Plasier  komnt  dann  un  wann!" 

Er  sieht  den  Morga  frueh  un  frisch, 
Der  freia  Himmel  is  sei  Dach; 

Das  Besta   leid  uf  seinem  Disch, 
Un  des  is  a'  en  guta  Sach! 

Sei  Nacht  is  schtill,  sei  Schlof  is  Rub, 

Die  Voegel  rufe  ihn  vom  Schlof; 
Es  blarrt  fer  ihn  des  Rind,  die  Kuh, 
Es  gukt  ihm  nogh  der  Gaul,  des  Schof. 

Fer  Wasser  un  fer  Luft  ke  Tax, 

Ke  Schtaub,  Geklepper.  Jacht  dabei — 

£>es  Bluga,  Saeha,  Vieh,  Gewachs — 
Wer  wet    a  nea  en  Bauer  sei! 
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An  End,  Im  Gottes-aker  doh, 

Schlof t  j'etz  mei  Bauer  in  der  Ruh! 

Sie  Haus  war  alt,  sie  Kopp  war  groh, 
Er  war  a'  mued,  wie  ich  un  du! 


Die  Drei  Klucke 

Ich  hab  mohl  Hinkel  sehne  hucke 
Uf'm  sehme  Mischthoff  Riegel: 

Bal  ware  drei  vun  ehne  Klucke, 
Mit  Junge  unich  ihr  Fliegel. 

De  Alte,  luschtig  un  so  froh, 

Hen  mehner  g'lacht  wie  g'heilt; 

Ihr  flinke  Junge   hen,   im  Schtroh, 
Un  Sant,  sich  shee  verweilt. 

'Swar  nix  als  Lieb;   sie  ware  ehnich, 

Un  All  ah  gutes  Moot; 
Beinanner  g'sommelt,  oder  lehnich, 

'Scheint  immer  recht  un  gut. 

Dann  kummt  der  Deiwel  mohl  eh  Dag 

Un  macht  sie  Liege  weiss; 
Grad  war'n  gemummel  un  geglag, 

In  ihrem  Paeredeis. 

Die  Klucke  hen  sich  ufg'schtraubt  noh, 
For'n   ferichterlicher  Schlacht. 

Un  bletzMch  sin  sie  druf  un  droh 
Mit  Deiwelish  Hass,  un  Macht. 

Es  hot  gedonnert  un  geblitzt, 

Es  hot  der  Welt  erstaunt; 
Die  Fechter  ware  Blut  verschpritzt. 

Ihr  Auge  blind  mit  Sand. 

Sie  hen  ahg'halte  nanner  lett're. 

Mit  Fliegel  un  mit  Schpohre, 
Bis  Aerd  un  Luft  dick  war  mit  Fett're,. 

De  Junge  all  verlohre. 

Un  fremme  Klucke  ware   haus — 
Umhaer  des  Narre  G'schpiel; 

Sie  hen's  gegliche  eweraus — 
'Swar  ""Wasser  uf  ihr   Miehl." 

Sie  hen's  uf  g'hetzt,  de  Feehterrei. 

Un  hen  gewischt,  wie'n  Dieb, 
Schnell  unich  ihre  Fliegel  nei, 

En  monichs,  klehnes   Beeb. 
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Un  alter  Buzzart  uf  me  Schtarre, 

Hot  g'wart  getrei  for's  End. 
Ihr  Leit,  ich  will  eich  net  vornarre, — 
Der  Buzzart  war  der  Feind. 

Nau  was  des  rnehnt,  oder  bedeit, 

Kami  Ehniehebber  denke; 
'Sis  juscht  en  Bild  vim  Keriche  Schtreit, 

For'n  "Moral"   droh  zuhenke. 

H.  Meyer,  Rebersburg,  Pa. 

"Kettenschtmied'' 
By  Ernst  Lausch. 

Mama,  ein  kleiner  Schmied  bin  ich, 
Komm,  in  den  Garten  fuehr  ich  dich 

Dort,  wo  die  schoenen  Bluemlein  stehn, 
Da  sollst  du  meine  Werkstaett  sehn. 

Ich  brauche  Stahl  und  Eisen  nicht, 

Auch  keinen  Hammer  von  Gewicht; 
Mein  Feuer  brennt  von  ganz  allein, 
Es  ist  der  liebe  Sonnenschein. 

Mein  Zang  und  Hammer  ist  die  Hand, 

Damit  schmied   ich   gar  Kunstgewandt 
Yiel    Ketten   schoen   und    Ketten    lang, 
Die  sind  wie  lauter  Gold  so  blank! 

Und  sitz  dabei  im  weichen  Moos 

Und  hab'  die  Bluemlein  in  dem  Schosz; 

Denn  aus  dem   Blumenstengelein 
Mach'  ich  die  langen  Ketten  fein 

Und  mein  Geselle — ja  Mama, 
Auch  ein  Geselle  ist  mit  da — 

Der  pflueckt  die  gelben  Bluemelein 
Zu  meinen  gueld'nen  Kettlein  fein. 

Der  pflueckt  die  gelben  Koepfchen  ab, 

Dasz  imraer  ich  zu  Schmieden  hab', 
Kennst  du  wohl  den  Gesellen  klein? 
•  Es  ist  mein  liebes  Schwesterlein. 

Ich   und  mein  liebes  Schwesterlein, 

Wir  Schmieden  manches  Kettchen  fein 
Das  schoenste  ist  fuer  dich,  Mama! 
Bekommen  wir  ein  Kueszchen,  ja? 

Nursev  Rhymes    (Variations) 

Shlofn,  Bubuli,  Shlofn; 

Der  Dawdy  heed  de  Shofn. 
De  Mommy  is  uff  der  blowder  Yocht 
Un  coomed  net  hame  bis  morja  nocht. 

(Center  County). 

Tross,  Tross,  Trill 

Der  Bower  hut  en  Fill. 
Es    Fill    shpringt    aweck  — 
Der  Bower  leid  in  dreck. 

(Center  County). 


Tross  Tross  trill, 

Der  Bauer  hut  en  Fill, 
Es  Fill  will  net  laafe, 

Der  Bauer  wills  ferkaafe; 
Es  FiU  springt  aweck, 

Der  Bauer  leid  im  Dreck 

(Montgomery  County) 

Sehnsucht 

Abenddaemmerung  legt  sich 

Ueber  Feld  und  Flur 
Und  in  mir  bewegt  sich 

Leis  die  Sehnsucht   nur. 
Eilt  in  weite  Fernen 

Hin  zum  goldenen  Mond 
Wo  auf  goldenen  Thronen 

Gott  der  Vater  thront. 
Deinen   Frieden  senke 

In  mein  muedes  Herz 
All  mein  sinnen  lenke 
Vater,   sternenwaerts. 

Kriebel,  Klumsee,  Germany.. 

Vaterlandsliebe 

Dich  will  ich  loben,  will  ich  preisen 

Mein  Vaterland  in  deiner  Pracht. 
Ein  heilig  Feuer  hat  im  Herzen 

Die  Liebe  zu  dir  angefacht. 
Ich  will  sie  hegen,  will  sie  pfiegen 

Die  Leibe  zu  dem  Vaterland! 
Dir  will  ich  dienen  treu  und  redlich 

Bis  an  das  stillen  Grabes  Rand. 

Kriebel,  Kulmsee,  Germany. 

Dialect  Articles  in  Newspapers 

Although  the  Penna-Gerraan  dialect  has 
been   dying  ever  since   the  Germans  came 

to  Pennsylvania  and  is  destined  to  ultimate 
extinction,  there  are  many  evidences  that 
interest  in  it  has  not  died  out  among  the 

present  generation.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  papers  are  at  present 
printing  dialect  contributions  either  as  a 

regular  or  occasional  feature.  Will  read- 
ers kindly  send  us  names  and  addresses  of 
newspapers  that  use  such  articles?  The 
names  will  be  published  in  "'The  Penii 
Germania"  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  read- 
ers.— Editor. 


Took  Himself  to  Jail 

Harry  Schall,  of  Nazareth,  appeared  at  the 

county  jail,  Easton,  Pa  .  and  asked  to  be  lock- 
ed up.  He  showed  a  commitment,  issued  by 
'Squire  Howard  P.  Koeh.  of  Moore  low;  - 
The  justice,  not  having  a  constable  to  take 
Schall  to  jail,  took  the  man  at  »::>  Wv-rd  when 
he  promised  Ik-  would  present  himself  a: 
jail   without   being   accompanied    by   an   of) 
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By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  EPICS  RETOLD.  By  M.  Bine 
Holly,  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
Ohio".  Edited  with  Notes,  German  Ques 
tions  and  Vocabulary.  Cloth,  330  pp. 
Price  65c.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1911. 

This  volume  contains  in  very  brief  form 
the  subject  matter  of  ten  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  popular  epics  of  Old  and 
Middle  High  German:  Das  Hildebrandlied, 
Der  Heliand,  Das  Waltarilied,  Das  Rolands- 
lied,  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  Parzifal,  Lohen- 
grin, Tristan  und  Isolde,  Das  Nibelungen- 
lied,  Das  Gudrunlied. 

They  are  told  in  simple  modern  Ger- 
man; their  original  spirit  has  been  admir- 
ably preserved  wherever  possible  by  num- 
erous quotations  and  adaptations  from 
Modern  High  German  translations.  The 
historical  introductions,  likewise  in  Ger- 
man, are  brief  and  may  be  put  to  several 
uses.  The  vocabulary  is  complete  and  re- 
sourceful. The  book  is  adapted  to  the  use 
of  first  and  second  year  pupils  who  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  German  and 
who  are  prepared  to  read  short  stories  of 
literary  and  historical  value.  It  seems  to 
be  a  commendable  way  to  introduce  pupils 
to  the  rich  treasures  of  early  Germanic 
literature;  the  spirit  of  this  literature  can 
thus  be  much  more  easily  retained  than  in 
any  English  translation. 

THE  TRUE  DANIEL  WEBSTER.     By  Syd- 
ney  George    Fisher,    Litt.D.,   LL.D.,    Au- 
thor of  "The  True  Benjamin  Franklin/' 
"The   Struggle    for   American   Independ- 
ence,"  "Men,    Women,    and    Manners    in 
Colonial  Times,"  "The  Making  of  Penn- 
sylvania,"  etc.      With    twenty-five    full- 
page  illustrations.       Crown    Svo;     cloth, 
517  pp.     Price  $2.00  net.     J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.  1911. 
This  new  biography  of  one  of  America's 
immortals  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
"True    Biography   Series,"   which    includes 
some  very  interesting  and  readable  books, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  those  written  by 
Mr.  Fisher  himself.     The  title  of  the  series 
may    be    slightly    misleading    and    absurd. 
To  set  forth  the  final,  absolute  truth  is  not 
unlikely  beyond  the  power  of  words  and  of 
color,  beyond  the  reach  of  both  writer  and 
painter,  and  made  still  more  complex  and 
-difficult  by  the  eternal  personal  equation. 
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"What  is  truth?"  said  Pilate,  and  did  not 
stay  for  an  answer. 

One  might  wonder  why  the  Webster  of 
history  is  not  the  true  Webster.  This  rec- 
ord shows,  however,  that  some  conceptions 
held  heretofore  are  erroneous.  The  writer 
has  striven  earnestly  and  sympathetically, 
it  would  seem,  to  come  as  closely  to  the 
truth  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  nu- 
merous conflicting  and  confusing  records, 
and  to  present  that  truth  as  he  sees  it.  The 
book  is  written  in  Mr.  Fisher's  usual 
graphic  and  original  style,  fearless  and 
bold,  without  fear  or  favor;  probably  h;i 
sometimes  attacks  cherished  beliefs  with 
the  hand  of  an  iconoclast. 

Whatever  the  "true"  Daniel  Webster 
may  or  may  not  have  been,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  reader  finds 
here  a  valuable  and  painstaking  picture  of 
the  political  and  social  conditions  in  th3 
midst  of  which  Webster's  lot  was  cast.  It 
was  the  great  formative  period  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  rare  portrait  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  In  this  manner  only  can 
some  of  the  numerous  pages  of  expositions 
on  various  topics  be  justified.  Numerous 
portraits  and  scenes  of  Webster's  life  are 
found  here  that  have  never  been  published 
and  which  are  virtually  inaccessible  else- 
where. 

The  analysis  of  Webster's  eloquence  and 
its  comparison  with  that  of  other  orators 
of  the  world  is  admirable  and  entirely  to 
Webster's  credit.  Some  of  the  disparag- 
ing views  concerning  his  private  life  have 
been  cleared  up.  The  author  shows  that 
in  many  ways  it  was  winsome  and  that  his 
character  was  above  all  honorable. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  one  that 
presents  the  great  statesman  in  a  way  that 
he  has  not  appeared  to  the  public  for  over 
fifty  years. 

THE   FIGHTING   DOCTOR.      By    Helen    R. 

Martin,  Author  of  "Tillie,  the  Mennonite 

Maid."   "The    Crossways,"     etc.      Cloth. 

242  pp.      Price  $1.00  net.     The  Century 

Company,  New  York.  1912. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  come  out  with  a  new 
book,  the  contents  of  which  wore  first 
published  as  a  serial  in  Smith's  magaiine. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  anything  new 
about  it.  It  is  not  different  from  her  other 
stories  that   pretend  to  be  "a  study  of  life 
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among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch."  There 
is  really  no  actual  difference,  only  a  de- 
gree of  difference,  if  there  is  any  difference 
at  all.  It  is  probably  more  intense  in  its 
slurring  and  more  massive  in  its  oppro- 
brious terms.  One  is,  however,  almost 
afraid  to  pass  judgment  on  a  work  like  this 
for  fear  of  expressing  uncritical  opinions. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while,  either,  to  analyze 
and  to  expose  the  book  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  analyzed  and  exposed. 

Her  treatment  of  the  dialect  is  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd;  it  is  neither  an  imitation 
nor  a  translation.  Of  its  quaint  humor 
she  seems  to  know  virtually  nothing;  she 
does  not  even  seem  to  know  that  a  jargon 
and  jumble  ©f  words,  bad  grammar  and 
morbid  English  can  never  pass  for  the 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect. 

What  she  says  about  these  people  can  be 
said  of  unnumbered  communities,  rural 
and  otherwise.  The  meanness  and  unfair- 
ness which  she  employs,  lie  in  the  fact  that 
she  pictures  only  one  side  of  the  life  of 
these  people — the  disagreeable  side,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  all  mankind.  A 
fair-minded  writer  would  obviate  such  a 
performance.  Probably  Mrs.  Martin's  work, 
too,  like  that  of  her  newspaper  reporter  in 
this  particular  book,  "serves  no  use  except 
to  feed  a  vulgar  public  curiosity." 

The  things  she  says  are  absolutely  false 
in  reference  to  what  is  left  unsaid.  She 
does  not  credit  these  people  with  a  single 
commendable  virtue,  or  trait,  without 
trailing  it  in  the  mud.  She  has  evidently 
no  sense  of  honor  and  of  appreciation  for 
the  quiet  and  beauty  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  life;  nor  for  its  old  customs  and 
traditions,  and  for  the  poetry  that  yet 
lingers  in  many  of  its  communities.  if 
they  did  walk  on  all  fours  one  might  be  in- 
clined  to   think   she   would   wish   to   class 


these  "bucolic  'Dutch'  farmers  of  the  soil" 
with  their  "cow-like  gaze"  with  the  brute 
creation  and  not  with  the  intellectuals. 
Mrs.  Martin  must  have  little  respect  for 
her  forefathers  the  way  she  shames  them! 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  the  plot 
of  the  book  is  not  so  bad.  It  is  fairly 
complicated  but  it  is  not  confusing.  The 
conclusion,  however,  is  decidedly  weak — 
it  is  child's  play.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  a  "deus  ex  machina"  (a  god 
from  the  machine)  to  help  them  to  solve 
an  otherwise  inextricable  situation  in  their 
theatrical  performances.  But  in  this  case 
there  is  a  veritable  tin  god  at  hand  in  an 
'automobile  to  relieve  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  such  a  distortion; 
there  is  a  snap  to  the  book;  it  is  interest- 
ing, as  all  of  her  books  are,  and  like  most 
of  them  it  is  devoid  of  ennobling  and  up- 
lifting ideas.  To  say,  as  some  reviewers 
do,  that  Mrs.  Martin  has  done  for  these 
people  what  Bayard  Taylor  did  for  the 
Friends  and  Irving  for  the  Dutch  sounds 
like  nonsense;  such  opinions  are  not  sup- 
ported for  one  moment  by  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  writings  of  Taylor  and  of 
Irving  and  who  know  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  and  the  way  Mrs.  Martin  has 
written  them   down." 

Ubiquitous  Elsie  Singmaster  has  a  short 
story  in  th*  April  LIPPINCOTTS  and  re- 
ceives in  the  same  issue  the  following  in- 
trouctory  note:  "The  May  Lippineott's  A 
Great  Complete  Novelette  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  people  'Their  Great  Inheritance.' 
by  Elsie  Singmaster."  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  Miss  Singmaster  being  so  well  received, 
and  to  hear  nothing  derogatory  of  her 
writing.  There  are  bees  and  wasps  in  the 
literary  field. 


Ibistorical  Botes  anb  IRews 

Reports  of  Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


The  p — svlvania-German  Society. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  Society  lias  is- 
sued Volume  XX  of  its  valuable  series  of 
publications,  containing: 

Officers  of  the  Society. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Bethlehem 
(October  29,  1909). 

Response  to  address  of  Welcome,  by 
Col.  Thomas  C.  Zimmerman. 

President's  Address. 

Report  cf  Secretary,  H.  M.  M.  Richards. 


Report  of  Treasurer.  Julius  F.   Sachse. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Deceased  Mem- 
bers. 
Pennsylvania — The  German  Influence  in 

its  Settlement  and  Development. 
Part     XXII.     The     Lutheran  Church  in 
New    Hanover.    Montgomery    County, 
by  Rev.  J.  J.  Kline. 
Part  XXH  is  an  abridgment  of  Reverend 
Kline's  history  ••published  by  the  congre- 
gation,  New   Hanover.   Penna..    1910."   the 
710   pages  of  the  latter  being  cut  down  to 
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4  44.  A  number  of  valuable  illustrations 
have  been  inserted.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  indexes  were  omitted.  t 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  here 
the  various  parts  of  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs that  have  been  issued  on  "Pennsyl- 
vania— The  German  Influence  on  its  Set- 
tlement and  Development."     They  are: 

I.  The  Fatherland,  1450-1700,  223  pages. 

II.  The  German  Exodus,  1709,  158  pages. 

III.  The  German  Emigration  to  America, 
1709-1740,    120    pages. 

IV.  The  Settlement  of  Germantown,  300 
pages. 

V.  The  German  Emigration  from  New 
York  Province  to  Pennsylvania,  100  pages. 

VI.  Domestic  Life  and  Characteristics, 
97  pages. 

VII.  German  Immigration  and  the  Re- 
demptioners,  315  pages. 

VIII.  The  Dunkers,  148  pages. 

IX.  The  Lutheran  Church,  in  two  vol- 
umes, 1638-1800,  588  pages. 

X.  The  Reformed  Church,  357  pages. 

XI.  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister,  10  S 
pages. 

XII.  The  Schwenkf elders,   232  pages. 

XIII.  American  History  from  German 
Archives,   9  3   pages. 

XIV.  Falckner's  Curioeuse  Nachricht, 
256  pages. 

XV.  The  Penna.  German  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  559  pages. 

XVI.  The  Wreck  of  the  Ship  New  Era, 
55  pages. 

XVII.  Governor  Joseph  Hiester,,42  pages. 

XVIII.  The  Penna. -German  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary- War,  542  pages. 

XIX.  Diary  of  Voyage,  17  28,  25  pages. 

XX.  History  of  New  Sweden,  4  4  pages. 

XXI.  Rush's  Account  of  the  Manners  of 
the  German  Inhabitants  of  Penna.,  128 
pages. 

XXII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
Hanover,   444   pages. 

The  society  is  thus  gradually  fulfilling 
its  avowed  mission:  "To  discover,  collect 
and  preserve  all  still  existing  documents, 
monuments,  etc.,  relating  to  the  genealogy 
and  history  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  them,  par- 
ticularly such  as  shall  set  forth  the  part 
belonging  to  this  people  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  American  character,  insti- 
tutions and  progress."  We  hope  friends 
and  means  may  be  forthcoming  to  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  such  purpose  in  its 
fullest  sense. 


Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

A  paper  on  "The  Elser  Homestead  and 
Family  History"  was  read  by  Frank  E. 
Schnerer  before  the  February  meeting  of 
the  society. 


The  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society. 

This  society  has  issued  Volume  V,  No.  3„ 
of  its  publications,  containing  a  papVr  r<=-a<f 
by  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  before  the 
society  on  "Lebanon  County  in  the  Foreiern 
Wars  of  thi  United  States,  1898-1902  The- 
paper  names  "those  residing  in  Lebanon 
County  who  participated  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898,  and  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection,  which  followed  as  a  se- 
quence, together  with  the  China  War  '" 
The  writer  also  gives  an  account  of  his 
personal  experience  in  the  United  States 
service  at  this  period. 

Creating:  Interest  in  History 

H.  W.  Kriebel, 
Lititz,  Pa. 

My  dear  Kriebel: — I  have  your  letter  or 
the  4th  inst.,  in  which  I  note  what  you  say, 
as  to  the  comment  in  the  North  American' 
in  relation  to  the  debate  which  was  held 
by  the  Historical  Society  of  Bradford 
county,  on  the  following:  "Resolved,  That 
in  establishing  the  settlement  of  Bradford 
county,  the  New  England  settlers  perform- 
ed a  more  important  part  than  the  German 
and  Dutch." 

At  the  January  meeting  this  question 
was  submitted  for  debate  at  the  February 
meeting,  and  the  president  appointed  as 
chief  disputants,  A.  H.  Kinsrsburv  for  th*» 
affirmative,  and  C.  F.  Heverly,  for  the  neg- 
ative, they  to  select  their  assistants,  no* 
to  exceed  four  in  number. 

The  debate  came  off  at  the  monthly- 
meeting  on  February  24,  1912.  A.  W. 
-  ingsbury,  the  chief  debater  for  the  af- 
firmative, was  the  only  one,  who  had  most, 
of  his  remarks,  in  writing,  and  all  the 
others  making  oral  arguments,  except  as 
to  names  and  dates  from  memoranda. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  record  the  facts  and  arguments 
used  by  the  speakers,  only  from  memory. 
The  purpose  and  object  of  the  debate  was 
to  bring  out  the  facts  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Dutch,  were  the  first  permanent 
settlers  in  Bradford  county  and  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  were  in  the  majority  as 
to  permanent  settlers,  and  that  these  Ger- 
mans and  Dutch,  performed  their  parts 
patriots  and  suffered  heroically,  during 
that  struggle.  Many  of  them  returned  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  when  the  struggles 
with  the  Indian  were  over,  and  the  i;rear. 
question  then  was  of  land  and  titles  there- 
to as  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the- 
Connecticut  titles:  this  Btruggle  between 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  claim- 
ants was  the  chief  question  and  over- 
shadowed all,  others  for  many  years  until 
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finally  settled;  the  Germans  and  Dutch 
were  not  so  much  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion as  the  Yankees  from  New  England, 
and  therefore  not  so  much  in  the  "lime- 
light"    as     the     Yankee',    and     his     early 

•struggles  were  almost  forgotten. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  within  the 
present    limits    of    Bradford    county    were 

"Rudolph  Fox  (Fuchs)  and  Peter  Scheu- 
felt.  who  came  from  the  Schoharie  Valley, 
N.  Y.j  in  1770  and  shortly  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  Van  Valkenberg  and  Stropes. 

All  the  settlers  were  riven  out  and  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  Indians  in  1778 
on  their  way  to,  or  from  Wyoming. 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  county,  the 
Germans   became   numerous  in   the  south- 

•ern  townships  —  Overton  and  Wilmot  —  - 
among  whom  were  the  Heverlys,  Streevys, 
Hottensteins,  Shermans,  Dieffenbachs, 
Wilts,  Bleiler,  Ruths,  Rinebolds,  Mussel- 
mans,  Earles,  Saxers,  Hunsingers,  etc. 

The  debate  created  much  interest,  and 
at   the    close    an    expression    was   allowed, 

-and  of  those  present,  each  apparently  voted 
as  he  felt,  whether  of  "Yankee"  or  of  Ger- 
man or  Dutch  descent,  without  reference 
as  to  the  historical  facts  or  arguments  pre- 
sented. 

I  regret  that  1  am  unable  to  send  you  the 
facts  as  presented. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

J.  ANDREW  WILT,  Secretary. 

Moravian  Historical  Society 

The  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
-society  was  held  .September  28  in  the  his- 
toric Moravian  town,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Routise  business  including  reports  of 
committees  was   transacted. 

The  Society  had,  at  the  timo.  347  mem- 
"bers — 111  life,  236  active  and  associate.  This 
siieaks  well  for  such  a  comparatively  small 
religious  body.  Can  the  large  historic 
Churches  make    an   equa.lly   good    showing? 

The  total  receipts  of  the  year  were  $1,- 
"532.D6,  the  total  expenditures '$1,299.25.  The 
total  Trust  Funds  amount  to  $5,517.64. 

The  "Vespers"  was  held  at  2  p.  m..  after 
whic'h  various   papers   were  read. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

President.  Rev.  H.  A.  Jacobson;  Vic*- 
President.  ,Rer  E.  T.  Klu<re.  Rt.  Rev.  M. 
W.  Leibc-rt,  Rev.  A.  D.  Thaeler,  Rt.  Rev. 
Hev.  C.  L.  Moesrh.  Abraham  S.  Schropp. 
Abraham  R.  Beck.  Rev.  W.  N.  S-hwa-zo.  G. 
A.  Schneebeli.  Albert  O.  Rau.  J  vhn  W.  Jor- 
dan; the  last  three  taking  the  r>lae?s  of  the 
three  Viee-Presi dents  who  died  during  the 
past  year,  namely:  Rav.  Win.  Henry  Rice. 
"W!m.  H.  Jordan.  C.  Otto  Bnmner;  Secretary 
nnd    Treasurer:     Frask    Kunkcl;     Librarian: 


S.  R.  Oden welder,  in  place  of  Rev.  E.  T. 
Kluge.  who  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  by  reason  of  increasing  in- 
firmities; Board  of  Managers:  G-rantville 
Henry,  Win.  V.  Knauss.  Aug.  H.  LeSbert, 
Frank  C.  Stout,  R.  O.  Beitel;  Library  Com- 
mittee: Rev.  Paul  de  Schweisitz.  Rev.  John 
Greenfield.  John  W.  Jordon,  Abraham  3. 
Schropp,  John  F.  Bardill.  Theo.  Kampmaun; 
Publication  Committee::  Rev.  W.  X. 
Schwarze,  Albeit  G.  Rau,  H.  J.  Meyers. 

Reformed  Church  in  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Lebanon  was  John  Conrad  Templeman,  the 
pious  tailor  and  lay  preacher  who  lived 
near  Rexmont.  He  Founded  the  Gruben 
Church  two  miles  southeast  of  Lebanon, 
probably  in  1747.  This  Church  was  ab- 
sorbed "and  perpetuated  by  The  Tabor  or 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Lebanon  to  which 
George  Steitz,  Founder  of  Lebanon,  dedded 
a  lot  in  1760.  The  first  church  building  was 
dedicated  in  1762.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  building  was  laid  in  1792.  We  may 
regard  the  Gruben  Church  as  the  root,  the 
First  Church  as  the  trunk,  and  the  other 
six  Reformed  Congregations  in  and  about 
Lebanon  as  the  branches. 

The   following  have  been  the  pastors: 

Rev.  John   Conrad  Templeman— 1717-17.10. 

Rev.  John  Waldschmidt— 1750. 

Rev.  Frederick  Casimir  Mueller — 1762-1765. 

Rev.   John   Conrad  Bucher— 176S-17>0. 

Rev.   John  Wm.   Runekel— 1780-1784. 

Rev.    Andrew    Lorentz— 17>5-17^6. 

Rev.    Ludwig    Lupp— 1786-1798. 

Rev.  Wm.  Heister— 1800-1828. 

Rev.    Henry   Kroh— lsi'S-l^o. 

Rev.    Henry   Wagner — 1835-1851. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Kremer.  D.  D.— 1851-1  SOD. 

Rev.    D.   E.   Klopp,   D.    D.— 1^0-lSOS. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Bromer.  D.  D.— l^OS-1005. 

Rev.   H.   E.   Bcdder— 10015-1000. 

Rev.   W.   D.   Happel.   Ph.   D.— 1010. 

Rev.  J.  Rauch  Stein  and  Rev.  Frank  S. 
Bromer  'were  for  a  time  assistants  during 
the  pastorates  of  Rev.  Dr.  Klopp  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Bromer,   respectively. 

Vandalism 

In  his  book  on  the  "Desecration  and 
Defamation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol" 
ex-Governor  Pennypaoker  says:  For  over 
half  a  century  the  records  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Harrisburg  had  been  gradually 
stolen  by  Literary  tMeves.  Today  not  an 
autograph  sale  occurs  in  New  York  which 
does  not  contain  more  or  less  of  original 
papers  which  were  ouoe  a  part  of  toe  arch- 
ives of  Pennsylvania.  Brety  collector  of 
experience  is  familiar  with  the  •■••  I  " 
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Clipping  Bureau — Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  wha- 
not  for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box— free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 


Dissinger  Anecdotes. 

The  Penn  Germania, 

Lititz,  Pa. 
DeDar  Sirs:  With  reference  to  your  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  Magazine  on  Rev.  Moses 
Dissinger,  I  recollect  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
home,  my  father,  who  knew  Mr.  Dissinger 
personally,  on  more  than  one  occasion  re- 
lated that  Mrs.  Dissinger  determined  to 
dispose  of  a  corner-cupboard  which  they 
possessed,  and,  having  done  so,  purchased 
a  new  bonnet  with  the  proceeds.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  she  was  quite  late  in  going 
to  services  conducted  by  her  husband;  so 
late  in  fact  that  the  sermon  had  already 
begun.  As  she  walked  down  the  aisle  Mr. 
Dissinger  stopped  short  and  remarked  to 
the  congregation:  "Dort  kommt  meine 
frau  mit  dem  eck  schank  auf  ihrem  Kopf." 
(There  comes  my  wife  with  the  corner- 
cupboard  on  her  head.) 

Very  truly  yours, 

Osman  F.   Reinhard. 

In  conection  with  the  Moses  Dissinger 
Reminiscences,  I  recall  having  heard  him 
preach,  when  I  was  but  a  mere  youth,  and 
the  impression  made  on  me  was  that  he 
had  a  voice  like  thunder  and  could  stir  up 
an  audience.  With  the  exception  that  Dis- 
singer used  fierce  and  more  uncouth  words 
at  times  than  Jacob  Gruber  is  reported  to 
have  used,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  two 
men,  even  to  the  extent  that  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Life  of  Jacob  Gruber.  by  W.  P. 
Strickland,  18  60,  there  is  found  "He  was 
himself  always  and  everywhere,  and  he 
never  lost  his  individuality  as  orie  of  the 
most  humorous,  witty  and  yet  withal  grave 
and  earnest  preachers  of  his  day";  and  in 
the  Moses  Dissinger  Reminiscences,  page 
183  of  the  March.  1912,  No.  of  The  P.  G., 
the  following  is  given: 

"He  was  himself  always  and  everywhere. 
and  he  never  lost  his  Individuality— as  on^ 
of  the  most  humorous,  witty,  earnest  and 
successful  preichers  of  his  day." 

2S6 


Wonderful  similarity  of  statement  in  the 
two  cases,  is  :'t  not  so?  Ich  wunner  ep  der 
Parra  Yost  'm  Parra  Gruber  sei  Lebens- 
lauf  sei  i^ewa  gelesa  hot! 

M.  A.  Gruber. 

Dissinger  was  stationed  as  preacher:  the 
people  a  church  services  were  in  the  hab- 
it of  turning  around  in  their  seats  when 
persons  entered  the  building  to  see  who 
was  coming.  To  break  up  the  habit  he 
sai  one  day  before  beginning  the  sermon. 
"Nau  guckt  net  rum  wann  epper  rei 
kummt.  Wann  en  Elefont  rei  kummt  sag 
ich's  euch."  (Do  not  look  around  if  any- 
body enters.  If  an  elephant  comes  I  will 
tell  you.)  A  dog  once  entered  when  he 
said,  "Dort  is  en  Hund;  thut  en  nans." 
(There  is  a  dog;  put  him  out.) 

A  Reader. 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Sauerkraut, 

The  Penn  Germania 

In  looking  over  your  delightful  journal 
I  came  across  Bill's  "Sauerkraut  Knock- 
out," and  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  little 
coincidence  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  My 
next  door  neighbor  was  a  French  minister. 
One  day  on  my  going  home  to  dinner  I 
met  him  at  my  door,  having  ust  rung  the 
bell.      "Oh!,   monsieur,   what   can   I   do   for 

you?"      "Ah,    Monsieur    B .    ize    de 

drain  stopped  up  in  your  house?"  "No, 
why:"  "Oh,  my,  becauzee  der  ize  re  most 
un-delicious  smell  percolating  in  our  de 
house  vat  any  pareson  could  for  one  mo- 
ment endure.  It  ize  so  bad  my  muzzer  she 
almoste  faint  down  on  ze  floor."  Just 
then  I  opened  the  door  and  got  a  delig 
ful  puff  of  the  delicious  sauerkraut  my 
good  wife  was  coking,  and  remarked: 
"There,  parson,  that  is  what  you  thinic 
comes  from  a  blocked  drain.  We  are  cook- 
ing sauerkraut  for  dinner.  Come  in  and 
enjoy  it  with  us."  "No,  no.  I  sankee  you; 
I  could  net -a  eat  znt  stinkin"  stuff;  a-  do 
you  eat  tat?"  and  went  into  his  own  ho 
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When  we  went  to  dinner  I  related  the  good 
joke  to  my  wife.  She  enjoyed  it  immense- 
ly. "Now,  mother,  fix  me  up  a  nice  mess 
and  I  will  take  it  over  to  them  and  prob- 
ably the  madame  may  enjoy  some  of  it." 
I  took  the  dish  nicely  covered  with  a  nap- 
kin and  presented  it  with  our  compliments. 
In  about  Ave  minutes  his  "riverence"  re- 
turned with  the  rish.  "Ah,  monseiur  B — , 
villce  you  please  givve  us  a  leetle  more  of 
ze  saurkraut?  My  mozzcr  she  like  it  so 
much  and  it  do  not-a  smele  so  bad  now."  T 
replenished  the  bowl  and  again  he  return- 
ed for  just  a  "leetle  more."  "It-e  iz  so 
delightful  for  me  and  muzzer."  We  had 
sauerkraut  about  once  a  week  and  invari-* 
ably  sent  them  a  mess.  They  never  could 
thank  us  enough.  They  left  and  the  drain 
continues  to  be  broken. 

F.  B.  Bannan 

Hans's  Vicarious  Suffering1. 

The  following  story  comes  from  Penn- 
sylvania: 

A  German  schoolmaster  had  some  boys 
in  school  who  were  inclined  to  be  mis- 
chievous. Not  desiring  to  punish  them  he 
thought  to  scare  them  into  good  behavior. 

There  was  a  big  good-natured  German 
pupil  named  Hans,  whom  the  teacher  took 
into  his  confidence.  The  plan  was  that 
this  boy  should  do  some  little  act,  where- 
upon the  teacher  would  rail  out  at  him., 
order  him  to  remain  in  school,  after  hours, 
to  be  punished.  The  punishment  would  be 
some  loud  whacks  on  his  boot-tops. 

Everything  worked  well  as  arranged. 
The  boys,  like  Mary's  lamb,  waited  on  the 
outside  while  Hans  was  getting  his  pun- 
ishment (?). 

The  next  day  the  father  of  Hans  met 
the  teacher. 

"I  hears  dat  you  licked  my  boy,  Hans. 
Dat  vas  right.  Yen  my  schildrens  gits  a 
lickin'  at  school,  day  gits  anodder  von  ven 
dey  gits  home.  Ven  the  odders  told  me 
dat  you  licked  him,  I  give  him  von  odder 
devil  of  a  vollipin'." 

C.  L.  Martzolff 

Value  of  Adversity. 

"Ich  wuerde  viel  rascher  innerlich  vor- 
waerts  kommen,"  sagte  ein  Mensch,  "wen a 
ich  nicht  so  viel  schweres  zu  tragen  haette, 
wenn  nicht  Kummer  und'  Not  meine 
Kraefte  so  sehr  verzehrten." 

"Ja,  dir  geht  es  wie  mir,"  antwortete  die 
Uhr  an  der  Wand.  "Ich  habe  mir  audi 
schon  oft  ausgedacht  wie  leicht  und  flick 
ich  gehen  koennte,  haette  ich  nocht  die 
beiden  schweren  Gewichte  an  mir  haeng- 
en." — Selected  from  "Der  Tuermer"  bv  K. 
S.  G. 


Praise  for  Provost  Smith. 

The  Pitsburg  "Post"  used  the  following 
complimentary  words  recently  respecting 
Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania: 

In  the  field  of  chemical  recearch,  Dr. 
Smith  is  best  known  as  a  scientist,  especi- 
ally in  the  department  of  electro-chemis- 
try. His  book,  "Electro-Chemical  analy- 
sis," which  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, French  and  Chinese,  is  accepted  the 
world  over  as  an  authoritative  work  on 
that  subject.  Not  only  in  this  branch  of 
chemistry  has  he  been  active,  but  other 
fields  of  the  science  have  been  enriched  by 
his  investigations.  His  recearches  upon 
molyledenum  and  tungsten  alone  would 
have  won  him  fame  as  one  of  the  foremost 
chemists  of  the  world.  Altogether,  over 
♦200  papers  have  been  published  by  him, 
dealing  with  electro,  inorganic,  organic 
and  analytical  chemistry  and  the  composi- 
tion of  minerals. 

Sport  and  the  Game. 

An  Englishman  or  an  American  finds  it 
hard  to  conceive  of  "sport"  except  as  em- 
bodied in  some  "eame."  But  the  Germans, 
says  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie  in  her  book  on  Ger- 
many, gets  his  sport  without  findine  it 
necessary  to  play  any  game  at  all  Exer- 
cise *nat  brings  him  into  close  relation 
with  nature  is  mere  to  his  taste.  The  man 
that  sees  no  pleasure  in  tirimr  himself  our 
on  a  tennis  court  or  a  foot  ball  field  fcrai 
miles  on  skees  through  the  forests,  skates 
every  free  minute  of  his  day,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer  aoes  on  long  tours 
amonT  the   mountains. 

At  his  own  particular  sports  the  German 
is  a  first-class  man,  and  even  the  German 
woman  reveals  an  energy  that  is 'simply 
astonishing.  All  Gorman  sirls  can  skate 
well,  most  of  them  are  eood  swimmers  and 
walkers,  and  proficient  in  winter  sports.  It 
is  only  when  you  ask  them  to  play  games 
that  they  fail. 

This  dislike  of  games  reveals  an  inter 
esting  trait  in  the  German  character, 
namely,  indifference  to  a  success  the  only 
value  of  which  lies  in  the  defeat  of  some 
one  else.  In  school  a  German  boy  works 
hard,  not  for  a  prize,  not  because  he  want^ 
to  do  better  than  a  comrade,  but  because 
he  sees  a  distinct  personal  value  in  knowl- 
edge. His  attitude  in  sport  is  quite  in 
keeping. 

"And  suppose  I  do  run  myself  hot  and 
tired  over  a  ridiculous  patch  of  ground 
after  a  ridiculous  bill,  and  sunpos-^  1  da 
win  a  same,  what  rood  will  it  do  r.     ! 

"You  will  have  had  splendid  exercise."" 
says  the   Englishman. 
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"Yes;  but  if  I  wanted  exercise  I  would 
"rather  go  for  a  walk  through  the  forest  or 
"make  a  bicycling  tour.  Then  I  should 
perhaps  learn  something  at  the  same  time. 
At  any  rate,  I  should  be  enjoying  nature.' 
"But  them  there  would  be  no  game!"  re- 
torts the  Englishman. 

"No  game?  What  is  the  good  of  a  game? 
Am  I  wiser  or  better  if  I  beat  you  at 
tennis?" 

"No,  but  the  fun  of  it — " 
"I   don't  see   any  fun   in    beating  some- 
body   at    something    which    has    no   value. 
'That  is  childish,  and  a  waste  of  time." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Who  Can  Answer? 

There  are  two  Pennsylvania  German 
characters  concerning  whom  I  would  like 
to  see  something  published  in  your  mag- 
azine. Both  were  well  known  throughout 
the  Pennsylvania  German  rural  districts 
5  0  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  old  showmen 
— Hugh  Lindsey  and  Dan  Minnich,  and  ;. 
have  also  been  told  that  the  great  circus 
man  Dan  Rice  was  from  Lehigh  County. 
There  are  doubtless  people  living  today 
who  could  write  something  concerning 
these  old-time  favorites. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


Philadelphia's  English. 

In  Germantown  they  may  say  weal, 

And  vine  and  winegar, 
When  what  they  mean  we  know  is  veal, 

And  wine  and  vinegar. 
"Twunty  for  twenty,  skunned  for  swinned. 

And  also  me  for  my; 
Give  me  me  hat,  you  hear  is  said. 

This  is  the  truth,  no  lie. 
And  doune  for  down,  toune  for  town, 

In  Philadelphia's  heard. 
And  troley  cars  for  trolley  cars, 

Unpleasant,  every  word. 
"In  Allentown,  both  old  and  young, 

Speak  English,  clear  and  pure, 
Accent  the  best,  words  without  twang, 

Of  this  we  are  quite  sure; 
"For  we  have  mingled  with  the  crowd 

On  Allentown's  main   street, 
And  heard  the  perfect  English  used, 

As  friends  each  other  greet. 

— Mark   Henry,   a   Philadelphian. 

(Suggested    by    article    in    Feb.     issue, 
page  144.) 

The  Penn  Germania. 

The  number  three  of  volume  one, 

The  Penn  Ger-ma-ni-a, 
Shows  great   improvement   since   the  first; 

We  know  it's  come  to  stay. 
Table  of  contents,  itemized, 

Are  Current  Life  and  Thought, 
In  it  we  find  the  latest  facts — 

Much    wisdom   there   is  taught. 
Next,  Our  Historic  Heritage, 

And  what  is  found  therein 
Intensely  interesting  is, 

It  treats  of  Kith   and  Kin. 
The  Mutersproch  amusing  is, 

And  entertaining  too, 
Reminding  us  of  language  heard 

Or  used  by  me  and  you. 
"Our  Book  Table  much  news  imparts, 

Historical  Notes  and  News, 
•Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries  too, 

With  The  Forum  bids  adieus. 

— Mark  Henry,  the  Rice  Man. 


'     "Giants  in  Those  Davs." 

My  great-grandfather  was  married  to 
one  Dreibelbis.  He  owned  a  grist  mill, 
and  it  is  said  she  would  run  the  mill  when 
the  miller  was  not  about,  and  she  was  able 
to  shoulder  a  three-bushel  bag  of  wheat. 
Jacob  A.  Haak, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

A  Vinton,  Iowa,  Pioneer. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Joseph  S.  Bru- 
baker,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
in  1830.  In  1848  he  went  to  Freeport,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  studied  pharmacy.  In  1S5G 
he  opened  a  drug  store  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  In  1S63  he  began  business  in  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  where  he  may  be  found  today  in. 
his  place  of  business,  looking  after  his 
work  without  assistance.  Our  readers 
would  be  delighted  to  read  a  good  long 
letter  of  "Reminiscences"  by  Mr.  Bru- 
baker.  Will  you  give  us  and  our  readers 
this  pleasure? 

A  Misunderstanding 

Years  aero  I  practiced  medicine  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Dne  day  I  was  called  over  among 
the  hills  of  Snyder  County  to  see  a  young 
lady  who  was  sick,  whose  father  and 
mother  were  both  partly  deaf.  On  examin- 
ing the  daughter  I  noticed  a  slight  en- 
largement of  the  liver.  I  casually  remark- 
ed in  Penn-German  that  "ihr  levver  is  en 
bissel  tsu  grose."  The  father,  on  hearing 
this,  started  for  the  kitchen  to  report  to 
the  mother.  When  he  came  to  her  she 
asked  in  a  loud  voice.  "Well,  was  sagt 
der  doctor."  He  answered  as  he  had  un- 
derstood, "Er  sagt  ihr  levver  is  fergrodst." 
(moldy).  "Wass,*'  she  asked.  "\  er  sagt 
ihr  levver  is  a  bissel  fergrodst." 

J.  C.  SHUMAN. 

2  58  Wooster  Ave.,  Akron,  O. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORIC    BACKGROUND. 

Of  all  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe  during  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  discovery  of  America,  Germany  alone  took 
no  official  part  in  the  colonization  of  the  New  World.  Spain  in 
Florida  and  South  America,  France  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  Hol- 
land in  New  York,  England  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
even  Sweden  in  New  Jersey,  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory 
settled  by  their  subjects.  Previous  to  the  American  Revolution  it  is 
estimated  that  over  100.000  Germans  and  Swiss  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Xew  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas.  And  yet  this,  for  the  times,  extremely 
large  immigration  was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  home  country, 
and  the  settlers  (2)  themselves,  instead  of  founding  a  German  em- 
pire in  the  West,  became  at  once  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power. 

Xor  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  the  German  character  is  not 
adapted  to  the  work  of  colonization ;  at  the  present  time  Germany  is 
at  least  trying  to  take  her  place  in  this  kind  of  expansion,  and  the 
not-distant  future  may  show  her  to  be,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
no  inconsiderable  rival  of  England.1 

One  highly  important  cause  of  this  emigration  "without  a  head/' 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  undoubtedly  the  demoralized  condition  of 
Germany  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  civil  and  religious  wars  that 
again  and  again  swept  over  that  country.  As  a  final  result  oi  these 
wars  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  broken  into  fragments:  one-half 
of  the  German-speaking-  people  were  separated  from  their  fellows 
and  merged  with  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  form  Austria;  while  the 

1  Riehl,  the  great  German  ethnologist,  is  convinced  of  the  colonizing 
power  of  his  fellow  countrymen, — the  peasant  classes  at  least:  •Seine 
Ausdauer  und  Zaehigkeit  maclu  den  deutschen  Bauer  zum  geboreneu 
Kolonisten,  sie  hat  ihn  zu  dem  grossartigen  weltsreschichtliehen  Peru' 
geweiht,  der  Bannertraeger  deutschen  Geistes,  deuscher  Gesittung  an 
alien  Welrenden  zu  werden."  (Die  Buergerliche  Gesellsehaft,  p.  €3.) 
John  Fisk<\  however,  gives  as  the  only  cause  of  England's  supremacy  in 
colonization  the  principle  of  self-government.  (Dutch  and  Quaker  Col- 
onies, vol.  I.  p.  131.) 

(2)    2S9 
Copyright,  1900,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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(3)  other  half  was  split  up  into  little  kingdoms  and  principalities 
whose  chief  efforts  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  were  directed  to 
recovering  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

But  while  the  above-mentioned  facts  explain  the  lack  of  official 
German  colonization,  they  also  account  for  the  enormous  and  almost 
spontaneous  movement  of  emigration  to  America,  and  especially  to 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania German  of  today,  who  seeks  to  know  why  his  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  some  two  centuries  ago,  must  cast  his  eyes  backward 
to  the  Reformation  and  the  century  and  a  half  following  thereupon. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  wars  in 
history.2  Not  only  were  city,  town  and  village  devastated  in  turn 
•by  the  armies  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes  :  not  only  did  poverty, 
hardship,  murder  and  rapine  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  strange 
armies,  with  their  multitudes  of  camp-followers :  but  the  whole  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  religious  character  of  the  German  people  re- 
ceived a  shock  that  almost  threatened  it  with  annihilation.3 

(4)  Of  all  the  classes  which  suffered  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  none  suffered  more  completely  than  the  peasants, 
or  farmers.  Before  that  event  the  yeomanry  of  Germany  were  in  n 
state  of  great  prosperity.  Their  houses  were  comfortable,  their  barns 
capacious,  their  stables  well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle,  their 
crops  were  plenteous,  and  many  had  considerable  sums  of  more}' 
safely  stored  away  against  a  rainy  day  I4  some  even  boasted  of  silver 
plate.5 

The  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  in  Bohemia  was  like  the  first 
faint  rumble  of  the  coming  tempest,  and  before  long  the  full  fury  of 
the  sjorm  of  war  broke  over  Germany  itself.  The  suffering  of  the 
country  folk  during  the  thirty  years  that  followed  are  almost  incred- 
ible. Freytag  has  furnished  many  details  which  are  drawn  from 
documentary  sources,  and  yet  which  seem  too  heart-rending  to  be 
true.  Not  only  were  horses  and  cattle  carried  away  by  the  various 
armies  which  shifted  back  and  forth  over  the  length  and  (5)  breadth 
of  the  land :  not  only  were  houses,  barns,  and  even  crops  burned  ;  but 
the  master  of  the  house  was  frequently  subjected  to  fiendish  tortures 
in  order  that  he  might  thus  be  forced  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of 
his  gold;  or,  as  often  happened,  as  a  punishment  for  having  nothing 
to  give.  At  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army  the  whole  village  would 
take  to  flight,  and  would  live  for  weeks  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
marshes,  or  in  caves.0    The.  enemy  having  departed,  the  wretched  sur- 

2Cf.  Freytag:  "Dieser  dreissigjaehrige  Krieg,  seit  der  Yoelkerwanderung 
die  aergste  Verwuestung  eines  menschenreichen  Volkes."  (Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit,  vol.  iv.  p.   5.) 

3  ''Man  mag  fragen,  wie  bei  solchen  Yerlusten  und  so  gruendliehem 
Verderb  der  Ueberiebenden  ueberhaupt  noch  ein  deutsches  Yolk  gebliebeo 
ist."  (Freytag,  vol.  III.  p.  115. )  Freytag  says  that  three  things,  only, 
kept  alive  the  German  nationality:  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  own 
homes,  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates,  and  especially  the  zeal  of  the  clergy. 
(p.   116.) 

*  See  Freytag.  III.  pp.  103  ff. 

5  Illustrirte  Geschichte  von  Wuertemberg.  p.   4  7:'. 

s  For  a  vivid  account  of  this  life  see  W.  0.  \on  Horn.  "Johannes 
Schercr,  der  Wanderpfarrer  in  dor  Unterpfals."  Of  especial  interest  are 
the  references  to  the  sufferings  of  the  times  made  by   Yillis  Cassel,  who 
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vivors  wtould  return  to  their  ruined  homes,  and  carry  on  a  painful 
existence  with  the  few  remains  of  their  former  property,  until  they 
were  forced  to  fly  again  by  new  invasions.7  Many  were  slain,  many 
of  the  young  were  lured  away  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  armies,  many 
fled  to  the  cities  for  safety  and  never  returned  to  their  native  vil- 
lages. The  country  which  "had  shortly  before  been  so  prosperous  was 
now  a  wilderness  (6)  of  uncultivated  land,  marked  here  and  there  by 
the  blackened  ruins  which  designated  the  site  of  former  farms  and 
villages. 

Freytag  gives  some  most  astonishing  figures  of  the  losses  incurred. 
Taking  as  a  sample  the  county  of  Henneberg  (which  he  says  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  other  parts  of  Germany),  he  states  that  in 
the  course  of  the  war  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
stroyed; 66  per  cent,  of  the  houses,  85  per  cent,  of  the  horses,  over 
83  per  cent,  of  the  goats,  and  over  82  per  cent  of  the  cattle.  It  is  a 
bloody  story,  says  Freytag.  which  these  figures  tell.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  inhabitants,  more  than  four-fifths  of  their  worldly 
goods  destroyed.  So  complete  was  the  desolation  that  it  took  two 
hundred  years  to  restore  the  same  state  of  agricultural  prosperity." 

These  facts  are  true  to  a  still  greater  extent  of  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  more  especially  of  the  Palatinate,  which  from  its  position 
was  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  contending  armies. 

(7)  The  Palatinate  has  a  history  at  once  interesting  and  import- 
ant. Its  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  the  group  of  German 
tribes  called  the  Rheinfranken,  with  an  admixture  of  the  Alemanni, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  occupied  the  land  until  496  A.  D..  when 
Chlodwig,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  fought  some- 
where on  the  Upper  Rhine.9  They  were  and  are  still  among  the  best 
farmers  in  the  world,  in  many  districts  having  cultivated  the  soil  for 
thirty  generations.10  Situated  as  they  are  along  the  great  water 
highway  of  Europe,  they  are  said,  by  those  who  know,  to  combine  the 
best  qualities  of  North  and  South,  being  distinguished  for  indomitable 
industry,  keen  wit,  independence,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.11 

was  the  ancestor  of  the  well-known  Pennsylvania  family  of  that  name. 
Extracts   are   given   in   Cassel's  Geschichte   der   Mennoniten,   p.    431    ff. 

7  Johannes  Heberle,  a  Swabian  peasant,  tells  us  in  his  diary  that  he 
was  forced  to  fly  thirty  times:  "Gott  Lob  und  Dank  wir  sind  diesmal 
noch  gern  geflohen,  weil  es  die  letzte  Flucht  war,  die  29.  oder  ungefaehr 
30."     "Wuertembergische  Neujahrsblaetter,  sechstes  Blatt,   1SS9.) 

s  Following  are  some  official  statistics  given  by  Freytag:  In  nineteen 
villages  of  Henneberg  there  were  in  the  vears 

1634  1649  1849 


Families     1773  316  1916 

Houses    1717  627  155S 

Similar  statistics   are   given   in   regard   to   horses,   cattle,   etc.      (.Vol.    III. 

p.  234.) 

*>  The    Alemanni    afterwards    settled    in    Swabia    ( YVuertemborg)     and 

Switzerland. 

10  "Kraft  dieser  angestammten  Lebensklugheit  hat  sich  der  Franke  In 
der  Pfalz,  am  wiittelrhein  und  CJntermain  don  Boden  dienstbar  gemacht 
wie  kein  anderer  deutscher  St  a  mm."      (Riehl,  Die  Pfaelzer.  p    111.) 

11  Of.  Riehl,  Die  Pfaelzer,  and  Haeusser,  Geschichte  dor  Rheinischen 
Pfalz.     Fiske  says:      "In  journeying  through   ii    [what   he  calls  the  Middle 

Kingdom]    all   the   way   from  Strasburg  to  Rotterdam,  one   is  perpetually 
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During  the  -Middle  (8)  Ages  the  Palatinate  had  been  among  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  of  the  German  states;  it  had  rejoiced  in  great 
and  enlightened  rulers  like  Conrad  von  Hohenstauffen,  Frederick  the 
Wise  (who  organized  the  Reformation),  and  the  tolerant  and  broad- 
minded  Karl  Ludwig,  the  protector  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites.  The 
country  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  was  known  as  the  garden  of 
Germany;  the  University  of  Heidelberg  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  seats  of  learning  in  Europe. 

The  terrible  disorders  of  the  religious  wars  dealt  a  deadly  blow 
at  this  prosperity  and  glory.  It  was  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick 
V.  himself  who,  by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  precipitated  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  thus  attracted  to  his  own  country  the  full 
fury  of  that  war.  The  horrors  related  above  were  repeated  here  on  a 
still  larger  scale.  Hausser  tells  how,  at  the  capture  of  Heidelberg 
by  Tilly  in  1622,  the  soldiers,  not  content  with  fire,  plunder  and  rap- 
ine, pierced  the  feet  of  the  wretched  citizens  with  nails,  burned  them 
with  hot  irons,  and  committed  other  similar  barbarities.12 

(p)  So  again  in  1634,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Xordlingen, 
different  bands  of  soldiers  swept  in  their  retreat  over  the  Palatinate, 
utterly  disregarding  all  law,  mishandling  persons  and  destroying 
property.  Hausser  says  that  the  devastation  of  the  land,  just  recov- 
ering from  its  former  destruction,  wras  beyond  imagination.  The 
cavalry  of  Horn  and  Bernard  of  Weimar  left  behind  them  terrible 
traces  of  plunder,  destruction  and  death ;  hunger,  violence  and  suf- 
fering were  on  all  sides.  The  years  1635  and  1636  mark  the  period 
of  the  most  terrible  misery.  In  the  years  1636-38  famine  and  pesti- 
lence came  to  add  to  the  suffering.  The  people  tried  to  satisfy  hun- 
ger with  roots,  grass  and  leaves ;  even  cannibalism  became  more  or 
less  frequent.  The  gallows  and  the  graveyards  had  to  be  guarded; 
the  bodies  of  children  were  not  safe  from  their  mothers.  So  great 
was  the  desolation  that  where  once  were  flourishing  farms  and  vine- 
yards, now  whole  bands  of  wolves  roamed  unmolested. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  above  statements  were  extravagant  or  were 
mere  rhetorical  exaggerations.  Yet  these  facts  are  given  almost  in 
the  very  words  of  a  staid  and  judicious  German  historian.13  For 
the  North  of  Germany  this  state  of  affairs  came  practically  to  an 
end  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (10)  in  1649,  D>'  which  the  politi- 
cal map  of  Europe  was  finally  settled  and  a  condition  of  toleration, 
at  least,  was  agreed  upon  between  the  three  confessions — Catholics, 
Lutherans  and  Reformed.  For  the  Palatinate,  however,  the  respite 
was  of  short  duration.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  the  Upper  Palat- 
inate was  taken  away  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  also 

struck  with  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  refinement  strength 
of  character  and  personal  dignity;  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
at  any  time  within  the  past  four  or  five  centuries  our  impression  would 
have  been  relatively  very  much  the  same."  (Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies 
I.  p.   10.) 

12  At  this  time  occurred  the  plunder  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Hei- 
delberg when  the  priceless  manuscripts  and  books  were  carried  off  to 
enrich  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Napoleon  in  his  turn  robbed  the 
Vatican  library,  and  in  1815  part  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  stolen 
were  returned  to  Heidelberg. 

"Ludwig  Haeusser,  Geschichte  der  rheinischen  Pfalz. 
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received  the  title  of  Elector,  while  a  new  electoral  title  was  created 
for  Karl  Ludwig. 

Under  the  wise*  administration  of  the  latter  prince  the  land  began 
slowly  to  recover  from  its  desolate  condition;  the  banks  of  the  Xeckar 
and  the  Rhine  had  become  a  desert;  the  vineyards  were  gone,  the 
fields  covered  with  thorns;  instead  of  the  former  flourishing  villages 
a  few  wretched  huts  were  found  here  and  there.  Yet  so  favored  by 
Heaven  is  this  fertile  land  that  the  improvement  was  rapid.  Many 
who  had  fled  returned;  lands  were  plenty,  taxes  were  light.  Other 
colonists  came  from  Switzerland,  Holland.  France.14  and  even  Eng- 
land. The.  town  of  (11)  Frankenthal  was  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  these  foreigners.  Religion  was  free;  Karl  Ludwig  was  much 
more  liberal  than  his  predecessors  had  been.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  German  princes  to  discard  the  idea  that  in  order  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects well  they  must  all  be  of  the  same  confession  as  himself.  The 
Anabaptists,  or  Mennonites,  who  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  had  often  been  oppressed,  now  received  from  Karl 
Ludwig  freedom  of  worship.  Thus  the  country  in  a  short  time  be- 
gan to  prosper  anew.  So  great  was  the  change  that  the  French 
Field-marshal  de  Grammont,  who  in  1646  had  passed  through  the  dev- 
astated land,  twelve  years  later  was  filed  with  amazement  at  the 
change,  "as  if  no  war  had  ever  been  there." 

In  the  years  1674-75  the  war  between  France  and  Holland,  into 
which  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  had 
been  drawn,  brought  destruction  once  more  to  the  Palatinate — lying 
as  it  did  between  the  two  contending  countries — and  the  painful  ef- 
forts of  twenty  years  remained  fruitless.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  render  the  Palatinate  useless  to  his  enemies.  Turenne, 
who  had  received,  definite  orders  from  Versailles  to  devastate  the  Palat- 
inate, did  his  work  thoroughly.  Once  more  the  (12)  monotonous 
tale  of  misery  must  be  told;  nobleman,  citizen,  peasant  plundered; 
fields  laid  waste;  cattle  carried  off;  even  the  clothing  torn  from  the 
backs  of  the  wretched  victims.  What  could  not  be  carried  away  was 
destroyed;  even  the  bells  and  organs  were  taken,  from  the  churches. 
At  one  time  seven  cities  and  nineteen  villages  were  burning;  starva- 
tion once  more  threatened  the  homeless  peasant.  This,  however,  was 
only  the  prelude  to  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  destruction  oi 
1689. 

In  1685  the  Simmern-Zweibrucken  dynasty  died  out,  and  the  Xeu- 
burg  line,  represented  by  Philip  William,  inherited  the  electoral  title 
of  the  Palatinate.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Louis  XIV.  made  his 
utterly  unjust  and  unrighteous  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Palati- 
nate in  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  Elector,  Elizabeth,  who 
had  married  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  dissolute  brother  of  the  French 
king.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  had  no  legal  right 
to  the  land,  and  did  not  herself  claim  it.  At  this  effrontery  on  the 
part  of  Louis,  all  the  princes  of  Northern  Europe  leagued  themselves 

14  Among  the  founders  of  Germantown  were  certain  Dutch  families 
from  Kriegsheim,  near  Worms.  (See  Pennypacker.)  So  also  a  number 
Of  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  both  Pennsylvania  ami  New  York  were  from 
the  Palatinate.  The  settlement  of  New  Paltl  in  the  latter  State  w  ifl 
so  called  by  the  French  in  memory  of  the  land  which  had  been  their 
home  for  many  years.     (See  Baird,  The  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America.) 
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against  him ;  England,  Holland  and  Germany  stood  as  a  solid  mass 
against  the  intrigues  of  France.  Louis — feeling  his  inability  to  cope 
single-handed  (13)  with  this  mighty  coalition,  and  determined  that 
"if  the  soil  of  the  Palatinate  was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French 
it  should  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  furnish  no  supplies  to  the 
Germans" — approved  the  famous  order  of  his  war-minister,  Louvois, 
to  "bruler  le  Palatinat."  The  scene  that  followed  surpassed  even  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  recapitulation  of  such  scenes 
only  becomes  monotonous  and  finally  loses  its  effect  on  the  imagina- 
tion. Macaulay's  description,  however,  is  so  vivid  that  we  give  a  few 
extracts  from  it  in  this  place.  "The  commander  announced  to  near 
half  a  million  human  beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of  grace, 
and  that  within  that  time  they  must  shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the 
roads  and  fields,  which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by 
innumerable  multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children  flying  from 
their  homes.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  went  on.  The 
flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  every  parish-church,  every 
country-seat,  within  the  devoted  province.  The  fields  where  the  corn 
had  been  sowed  were  plowed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had 
been  Frankenthal.  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond-tree  was  to  (14)  be  seen 
on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once  been  Heidel- 
berg."15 

During  this  trying  period,  the  Reformed  especially  suffered  ;  their 
churches  were  burned,  or  turned  over  to  the  Catholics ;  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine  Protestantism  received  a  deadly  blow.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  Louis  not  only  to  seize  the  country,  but  to  crush  out  heresy 
there.  The  Elector  Philip  William,  Catholic  though  he  was.  oromised 
to  help  his  oppressed  people,  but  died  before  he  could  accomplish 
anything.  He  was  even  forced  by  the  poverty  of  the  land  to  dismiss 
many  Protestant  pastors,  teachers  and  officials,  and  to  combine  or  to 
dissolve  a  number  of  churches  and  schools. 

And  here  for  the  first  time  the  religious  condition  of  the  Palatinate 
enters  as  an  important  factor  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  movement 
of  German  emigration  to  Pennsylvania.  Hitherto  the  province  had 
enjoyed  religious  freedom.  After  the  Lutheran  Elector  Otto  Flein- 
rich  the  land  had  a  succession  of  Calvinist  rulers,  until  the  accession 
of  the  Neuburg  line  in  the  person  of  Philip  William  in  1685.  It  is 
true  that  Lutherans  and  Reformed  had  had  many  a  bitter  discussion 
and  the  former  had  often  suffered  injustice  at'  the  hands  of  their  by 
far  more  numerous  rivals.  (75)  But  all  this  was  trifling  compared 
with  the  systematic  oppression  begun  by  John  William16  and  con- 
tinued by  his  successors  for  nearly  a  century. 

Philip  William,  the  first  of  the  Catholic  rulers  of  the  Palatinate, 
was  a  kind-heated,  well-meaning  man,  by  no  means  intolerant  in 
matters  of  religion.  His  son  and  successor,  however,  was  weak 
in  character,  and  easily  led  by  others.  He  had  been  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  after  becoming  the  ruler  of  an  almost  completely  Prot- 
estant land  he  still  retained  the  Jesuits  as  his  political  counselors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Germany,  the 

is  History  of  England,  vol.   III.   p.   112. 

i«  Son  of  Philip  William,  who  died  in  1S99. 
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Protestant  church  in  the  Palatinate  was  practically  crushed.  The 
French  had  everywhere  supported  the  Catholics  in  their  usurpation- ; 
the  Reformed  church-council  was  reduced  to  two  men,  and  the  Jesuits 
held  full  sway.  In  one  place  the  Protestant  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  share  their  church  property  with  the  Catholics  :  in  another 
they  were  deprived  of  everything;  before-  the  end  of  16Q3  hundreds 
of  Reformed  and  a  number  of  Lutheran  churches  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  orders,  to  say  nothing-  of  the  parsonages  and  school- 
houses.17 

(16)  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  which  was  ended  die  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  Protestants 
of  the  Palatinate.  They  were  compelled  to  accept  the  status  quo  of 
the  Catholic  usurpations.  On  the  basis  of  the  clause  to  this  effect  in 
the  treaty,  colossal  claims  were  made  by  the  Catholics.  In  1699  the 
French  diplomatist  brought  a  list  of  1022  places,  mostly  in  the  Palat- 
inate, which  he  claimed  for  the  Catholics;  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
^carrying  through  his  demands,  Protestantism  in  the  Palatinate  would 
have  received  its  death-blow. 

It  is  very  probable  that  John  William  had  conspired  with  France. 
Rome,  and  the  Jesuits  against  'his  Protestant  subjects,  in  introducing 
into  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  the  clause  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  Protestants  in  his  dominions,  and  thus  became,  as  Hausser  puts 
it,  "Landesverrather"  instead  of  "Landesvater."  Henceforth  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  Reformed  church  he  followed  the  tactics  of  his 
Jesuit  counsellors.  He  seemed  to  care  more  to  restore  Catholicism 
than  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land.  In  1697  he  declared  it  as 
""an  inconceivable  mark  of  divine  favor,  which  they  must  ever  keep 
sacred,  that  the  electorates  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  Saxony  had 
.again  fallen  into  Catholic  hands." 

When  John  William  in  1698  came  back  to  his  (27)  dominion,  th? 
first  time  since  its  destruction,  it  was  not  to  heal  wounds,  but  to  add 
new  ones  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  large  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  were  Reformed  or  Lutherans  ;18  there  were  but 
few  Catholics.  Yet  the  Elector,  with  a  show  of  tolerance,  issued  a 
-decree  to  the  effect  that  all  churches  should  be  open  to  the  three  con- 
fessions. This  tolerance,  however,  was  only  apparent,  inasmuch  as.  . 
while  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  their  churches, 
die  Catholics  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  own.  In 
this  way  alone  two  hundred  and  forty  churches  were  opened  to  the 
•Catholics.  Other  oppressive  measures  were  enforced.  The  Protest- 
ants were  required  to  bend  the  knee  at  the  passing  of  the  Host,  and 
to  furnish  flowers  for  the  church  festivals  of  their  rivals  :  while  the 
work  of  proselyting  was  carried  on  publicly  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
been  called  in  for  that  purpose.  The  Swiss  Mennonites,  the  Wal- 
loons and  the  Huguenots,  who  for  many  years  had  found  a  refuge 
in  the  Palatinate,,  were  now  driven  from  the  land ;  many  went  to  Prus- 
sia, Holland  and  America. 

i"  To  add  to  their  trouble  a  contest  broke  out  at  this  time  between  the 
Reformed  and  the  Lutherans,   much   to  the  satisfaction  of  the   Catholics.  % 

(See  Haeusser. ) 

1*  The  Lutherans  were  not  nearly  so  numerous,  however;  hitherto  they 
liad  about  forty  churches  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
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While  no  great  oppression  was  publicly  made,  (18)  yet  there  was 
a  constant  system  of  nagging, — what  would  now  be  called  a  pin-prick- 
.  ing  policy.  Often  they  would  be  beaten  for  refusing"  to  bend  the 
knee  in  the  presence  'of  the  Host,  and  for  refusing  to  share  in  Cath- 
olic ceremonies.  Their  pastors  were  driven  away  or  thrown  into 
prison.  By  one  single  decree  seventy-five  schoolmasters  were  ren- 
dered penniless.  Hundreds  of  petty  persecutions  on  person  and 
property  were  made. 

It  is  a  subject  of  legitimate  pride  on  the  part  of  the  descendants  of 
these  people  to  know  that  they  could  not  be  crushed.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  showed  itself  to  be  bold  and  self-sacrificing; 
the  various  congregations  held  firm  and  would  not  change  in  spite  of 
violence;  the  pastors  were  unyielding — there  is  not  an  example  of  one 
who  was  a  coward  or  proved  untrue  to  his  office.  Hausser  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  the  steadfastness  of  the  Church  in  those  days  of 
trial :  "Earnestness  and  moderation  prevailed  among  the  persecuted 
congregations ;  the  terrible  sufferings  of  war,  and  the  petty  persecu- 
tions that  followed  the  peace,  were  excellent  means  for  purifying  the 
morals,  and  since  the  days  of  Frederick  IV..  the  Protestants  of  the 
Palatinate  had  not  maintained  so  good  a  moral  conduct  as  in  the 
'Leidenjahren'  of  the  Jesuit  reaction."  One  effect  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, was  (jp)  the  spread  of  pietism  and  mysticism,  which  manifested 
themselves  in  religious  emotion.  A  pastor  of  Heidelberg,  Henry 
Horch,  founded  a  sect  which  looked  for  the  end  of  the  world  as  a 
release  out  of  all  their  sorrows.19  The  great  body  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, although  undoubtedly  deeply  affected  bv  pietism,  remained  true 
to  sound  religion.  These  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  time  to  time  the  Protestant  rulers 
of  Europe  interfered,  and  promises  would  be  made,  onlv  to  be  broken. 
It  would  be  a  tedious  repetition  to  give  further  instances  of  this  per- 
secution;  what  has  already  been  given  may  stand  for  what  went  on 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

To  the  above  historical  and  religious  conditions  which  prepared  the 
way  for  emigration  to  America  we  must  add  the  corruption,  the  tyr- 
anny, the  extravagance  and  heartlessness  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palat- 
inate ;  all  through  the  eighteenth  century  their  chief  efforts  seemed 
to  be  directed  to  a  base  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  life  of  the  French 
court.  While  the  country  was  (20)  exhausted  and  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  costly  palaces  were  built,  rivaling  and  even  surpassing  in"  lux- 
ury those  of  France;  enormous  retinues  were  maintained;  while  pas- 
tors and  teachers  were  starving,  hundreds  of  court  officers  lived  in 
luxury  and  idleness.  The  burden  of  feudalism  still  lay  heavy  upon 
the  peasants;  the  chasm  between  them  and  the  upper  classes  became 
more  and  more  widened.  Down  to  the  French  Revolution  the  peasant 
and  his  children  were  forced  to  render  body-service,  to  pay  taxes  in 
case  of  sale  or  heritage,  "to  suffer  the  inconvenience?  of  hunting,  an  1. 
above  all,  to  see  themselves  deprived  of  all  justice.-0 

is  It  was  about  this  time  that  Kelpius  came  to  Pennsylvania,  there  to 
await  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  also  only  a  short  time  later  that 
Alexander  Mack  founded  the  sect  of  the  Dunkards.  For  other  examples 
of  the  pietistic  spirit,  see  Chapter  VI. 

20  Cf.  Freytag,  vol.  III.  pp.   427   ff. 
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Such  a  state  of  things  became  intolerable.  As  Hausser  says,  "In 
this  way  a  part  of  the  riddle  is  explained  which  seemed  so  mysteri- 
ous to  the  statisticians  of  that  time,  i.  e.,  why  precisely  in  these  years 
of  peace  the  population  of  the  Palatinate  diminished  so  surprisingly. 
Schlozer  was  astonished  at  the  fact  that  from  no  land  in  the  world 
relatively  so  many  people  emigrated  as  from  this  paradise  of  Ger- 
.  many,  the  Palatinate.  A  glance  at  the  fatherly  government  of  this 
paradise  will  give  us  the  key  to  the  riddle.  Many  hundreds  allowed 
themselves  to  be  lured  to  Spain  (in  176S),  where  they  were  prom- 
ised tolerance.  (21)  By  way  of  England  so  many  were  shipped  to 
America  that  for  a  long  time  the  name  of  Palatinate  was  used  as  a 
general  term  for  all  German  emigrants." 

In  the  above  pages  we  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Palatinate,  inasmuch  as  that  prov- 
ince furnished  the  largest  contingent  of  the  German  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  statements  made,  however,  apply  equally 
to  Wiirtemberg,  Zweibruecken,  and  other  of  the  petty  principalities  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Palatinate.21  The  whole  of  South  Germany 
had  suffered  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  hence  the  same  conditions 
which  led  to  emigration — poverty,  tyranny,  and  religious  intolerance 
■ — existed  everywhere,  each  province  having  in  addition  its  local 
causes. 

There  is  one  country,  however,  which  furnished  a  very  large  con- 
tingent to  the  emigration- to  Pennsylvania,  and  which  was  free  from 
the  (22)  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  That  is  Switzerland. 
To  a  certain  degree  this  war  was  for  that  country  a  blessing.  Un- 
touched themselves,  the  Swiss  received  thousands  of  fugitives  from 
the  neighboring  lands.  This  influx  of  people  raised  the  price  of  land 
and  brought  about  a  veritable  "boom."  The  contrast  between  un- 
happy Germany  and  peaceful  Switzerland  is  thus  graphically  por- 
trayed by  a  German  traveler:  "I  then  came  to  a  land  w^here  there  was 
no  fear  of  enemies  or  of  being  plundered,  no  thought  of  losing-  life 
and  property;  where  every  one  lived  in  peace  and  joy  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree ;  so  that  I  looked  upon  this  land,  rough  as  it  seemed, 
as  an  earthly  paradise."22  The  devastation  of  war.  then,  did  not 
prepare  the  way  for  later  emigration  in  Switzerland  as  it  had  done  in 
South  Germany;  and  yet  real  and  sufficient  causes  for  this  emigration 
existed.  While  Switzerland  has  every  been  regarded  as  the  ideal  land 
of  freedom,  it  was,  after  all,  up  to  the  present  century,  but  little  more 
than  an  aristocracy.  The  emoluments  of  office  in  such  cities  as 
Berne  and  Zurich  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  patrician  families,  which, 
generation  after  generation,  held  all  offices.23  The  lower  classes, 
those  who  tilled  (23)  the  soil  and  who  labored  with  their  hands,  had 

21  One  or  two  facts  will  illustrate  the  condition  of  Yvuerteniberir  after 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  '  Before  that  event  Stuttgart  had  8200  inhabi- 
tants; in  less'than  two  years  5370  had  died;  the  total  population  of  the 
land  in  1634  was  414,536;  in  1639  there  were  not  100,000.  (II  lust 
Geschichte  von  "Wuertembeig,  p.  512.)  For  a  graphic  description  of  the 
destruction  of  Zweibruecken  see  Heintz,  Pfalz-Zweibruecken  wahrend  des 
dreissigjaehrigen  Krieges. 

22  Daendliker,  Geschichte  der  Schweiz,  II.  p.   604. 

23  This  was  especially  true  of  the  eighteenth  century:  cf.  Daendliker. 
II,    pp.    632    and    710;    IT.    p.    30;    "Von    freiem    Yerfuegungsreelu    der 
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no  share  in  the  government  and  but  little  real  freedom.  The  feudal 
system,  which  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years  in  Switzerland,  was 
(not  abolished  till  the  French  Revolution  swept  it  away  with  many 
other  relics  of  the -past.  During-  the  period  which  we  are  studying, 
tithes,  land-tax,  body-service,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of  the 
feudal  relations  between  peasant  and  lord  flourished  apparently  as 
'vigorously  as  ever.24  Add  to  this  the  traffic  in  soldiers  which  forms  so 
deep  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  Switzerland,  and  which  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  discontent  among  the  people,23  and  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  secular  causes  of  Swiss  emigration  during  the  last  century. 

(24)  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  the  earliest  Swiss  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania  was  of  a  religious  nature.  We  shall  have  occasion  later 
to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Mennonites,  who  form  so  striking  a 
feature  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  of  today.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  annals  of  Berne  and  Zurich 
contain  frequent  references  to  the  measures  taken  to  root  out  this 
sect,  many  of  whose  doctrines  were  distasteful  to  the  state  churches 
founded  by  Zwingli,  especially  their  refusal  to  bear  arms.20  From 
their  first  appearance  in  Switzerland  in  the  early  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Mennonites  were  the  victims  of  systematic  per- 
-secution  on  the  part  of  their  Reformed  brethren;  even  the  death - 
penalty  being  inflicted  on  a  number,  while  others  were  thrown  into 
prison,  exiled,  or — in  the  case  of  a  few — sold  to  the  Turks  as  galley- 
-slaves. 

From  time  to  time  single  families  and  individuals  had  fled  across 
the  frontier  and  sought  (25)  refuge  in  the  Palatinate,  where  Men- 
nonite  communities  had  existed  since  1527.  In  167 1  the  first  consid- 
erable emigration  took  place,  when  a  party  of  seven  hundred  persons 
left  their  native  land  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  These 
were  afterwards  the  supporters  of  their  compatriots,  who  willingly 
or  unwillingly  left  Switzerland  in  the  following  years.  These  Palat- 
inate Swiss  had  to  suffer  the  same  trals  as  their  neighbors,  but 
were  treated  with  even  more  intolerance.  Poverty,  floods,  failure 
of  crops,  the  billeting  of  foreign  soldiers,  all  contributed  to  make  their 
lot  intolerable,  and  finally  induced  large  numbers  of  them  to  join  their 

Gemeinden,  von  freier  Wahl  der  Gemeindebehoerden  war  noch  koine 
Rede";  and  again:  "Allgemein  war  ferner  jener  Zeit  eieen:  der  Zug  zur 
Aristokratie.  Allerorten  haeufte  sich  die  Gewalt,  tatsaechlich  oder  Verfas- 
sungsgemaess,  in  den  Haenden  Weniger." 

24  Daendliker,  III.  p.  33:  "Das  Feudal-  oder  Lehenswescn,  .  .  .  voile 
tausend  Jahre  lang  hatte  es  sich  als  Grundlage  der  Staats-  uud  Gesell- 
schaftsordnung  erhalten  koennen.  .  .  .  Es  behauptete  noch  immer  seine 
voile  Herrschaft  in  wirthschaftlichen  trad  socialen  Yerhaeltnissen,  zum 
Teil   auch  in   der  Staatsorgauisation." 

25  At  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740)  no  fewer 
than  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  Swiss  soldiers  were  in  foreign  service: 
and    the    same    number   took    part    in    the    Seven    Years'    War    (1756-63). 

(Daendliker,  III.  p.  19.) 

20  This  is  frequently  given  as  the  reason  for  Heme's  severity  against 
the  Mennonites.  Thus  the  Bernese  ambassador  or  agent  in  Holland 
excused  the  persecution  of  the  Mennonites  on  the  ground  that  the  only 
possibility  of  defending  a  state  depended  on  the  power  of  the  Bovert 
to  call  the  subjects  to  arms  in  case  of  need.  etc.  (Mueller,  Gesehichte  dor 
.  Bernischen  Taeufor.  p.  260.) 
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brethren  in  Switzerland  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  set- 
tlement on  the  Pequea  in  Lancaster  Countv. 

The  above-mentioned  causes,  both  secular  and  religious,  produced 
a  widespread  discontent  and  fostered  the  prevalent  desire  for  emigra- 
tion in  Switzerland.27  That  it  reached  important  dimensions  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Zurich  passed  decrees  against  it  almost 
annually  (26)  from  1734  to  1744;  even  Berne,  which  had  previously 
sent  Michel  and  Graffenried  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Swiss  colony 
in  Georgia,  changed  its  policy,  and  in  1736  and  1742  published  decrees 
forbidding  emigration.28 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavored  to  give  the  historical 
events  and  social  conditions  which  form  the  background  to  German 
emigration  to  Pennsylvania,  and  without  which  that  emigration  would 
never  have  taken  place.  Of  course  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
many  other  direct  and  indirect  causes,  such  as  Penn's  travels  to  Ger- 
many,29 and  the  pamphlets  descriptive  of  his  "Holy  Experiment," 
which  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  published  in  English,  Dutch  and 
German,  and  which  were  scattered  broadcast  over  South  Germany. 
So,  too,  the  efforts  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  Golden  Book,  which 
brought  that  flood  of  Palatines  to  London,  in  1709,  out  of  which  were 
to  come  the  settlements  on  the  Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk,  and  later 
those  on  the  Tulpehocken,  in  Berks  County,  (2/)  Pa.  George  II.  also 
published  proposals  aimed  directly  at  the  Mennonites  in  the  Palatinate. 

As  in  all  other  affairs  of  life,  so  in  this  matter  of  emigration,  per- 
sonal work  undoubtedly  did  much.  We  know  that  when  the  Men- 
nonites settled  in  Lancaster  County,  their  first  care  was  to  send  one 
of  their  number  back  to  the  Old  World,  in  order  to  brine;  over  their 
friends  and  brethren.  We  read  in  Christopher  Sauer's  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Denny  in  1755  :  ''And  when  I  came  to  this  province,  and  found 
everything  to  the  contrary  from  where  I  came  from,  I  wrote  largely 
to  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  civil  and  relieious  liberty, 
privileges,  etc.,  and  of  goodness  I  have  heard  and  seen,  and  my  let- 
ters were  printed  and  reprinted,  and  provoked  many  thousand  '  peo- 
ple to  come  to  this  province,  and  many  thanked  the  Lord  for  it  and 
desired  their  friends  also  to  come  here."30 

Speculation,  too,  entered  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  emigration. 
As  soon  as  the  ship-owners  saw  the  large  sources  of  profit  "in  thus 
transporting  emigrants,  they  employed  every  means  of  attracting 
them.  Thence  arose  the  vicious  class  of  "Newlanders"  described  in 
Chapter  III. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  causes  of  pre-Revolutionarv  (sS)  Ger- 
man emigration  to  Pennsylvania,  general  and  particular,  direct  and  in- 

2'  "Die  Armut  in  manchen  Gegenden  und  dazu  die  ploetzlieh  eintreten- 
deri  Notzeiten  zwangen  jetzt  im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  zuerst  die 
bchweizer  zur  Auswanderung.  Vereinzelt  war  diese  zwar  schon  in  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  vergekommen,  wurde  aber  erst  jetz  haeufiger  and 
allgemeiner."     (Daendliker,  vol.  III.  p.  1S6.) 

2*  See   Good,   The   German    Reformed   Church    in    the   United    States     p 
172.      Speaking  of  the  party  which   left   Zurich   in    1732.   Salomon    Hess* 
one  of  the  pastors  of  that  city  says:      "There  was  no  good  reason  at   that 
time  for  them  to  leave  their  fatherland,  but  they  were  seized  by  an  in^ne 
desire  to  go  to  America."      (Dubbs,  Ger.  Ref.  Ch.  0    "53  ) 

29  See  Chapter  II.  ' 

'♦Brumbaugh,  A  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.   377. 
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rect.  But  even  all  these  causes  might  not  have  been  effective  were  it 
not  for  the  innate  propensity  to  emigration  of  the  German  character, 
that  "Wanderlust"  (so  strangly  combined  with  love  for  home  and 
country)  that  has  been  the  distinguishing-  trait  of  German  character 
from  the  dawn  of  their  history  down  to  the  present.31  It  was  this 
trait  which  has  ever  led  them  to  leave  their  native  country  when 
scarcity  of  land,  social  and  religious  conditions,  famine  and  war  have 
furnished  the  immediate  occasions.  Jt  was  this  which  led  to  the  vast 
movement  of  the  "Volkerwanderung"  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, and  to  the  colonization  of  Prussia  and  Silesia  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;32  it  was  this  that  in  our  own  century  has 
sent  successive  waves  of  German  immigrants  to  populate  the  West- 
ern States ;  it  was  this  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  sent  the  Pala- 
tines and  Swiss  to  Pennsylvania,  there  to  take  root,  and  to  build  new 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  (20)  children  and  their  children's 
children.  How  well  they  succeeded. in  this  we  shall  try  to  show  in 
the   following  chapters. 

(30)  CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SETTLING   OF   THE   GERMAN    COUNTIES   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  certainly  a  valuable  thing  to  study  in 
detail  all  the  facts  concerning  the  whole  subject  of  German  immigra- 
tion to  America,  or  even  such  immigration  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  were  colonies  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  even  so  far  north 
as  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.1  The  German  settlements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  were  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  those 
of  all  the  other  States  combined.  In  the  other  States  the  Germans 
formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  have  influenced 
but  little  the  character  of  the  State  development ;  while  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  day  formed 
at  least  one-third  of  the  population,  and  have  undoubtedly  exercised 
a  profound  influence  (31)  on  the  development  of  the  Quaker  Com- 
monwealth and  of  the  neighboring  States,  especially  those  to  the 
south  and  west.  Many  of  the  facts  cited  in  this  book  apply  equally 
well,  however,  to  the  Germans  of  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  etc.2 

In  the  present  chapter  an  effort  is  made  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  streams  of  immigration  which  flowed  into  Pennsylvania  between 
the  years  1683  and  1775.  We  may  divide  this  period  into  three  parts: 
first,  from  1683  to  1710,  or  from  the  founding  of  Germantown  to  the 

31  "Die  Liebe  zur  Heimath  und  daneben  der  unerlioerte  Wandertrieb." 
(Freytag,  vol.  I.  p.  6U.) 

32  "Seit  in  den  Kreuzzuegen  der  alte  Wandertrieb  der  Deutsehon  wieder 
erwacht  war.  und  Hunderttausende  von  Landleuten  mit  Weib  und  Kind, 
mit  Karren  und  Hunden  naeh  dem  goldeneu  Osten  zogen."  (Ibid.,  vol. 
II.  p.  157.) 

1  For  books  on  this  subject  see  Bibliography. 
2  Indeed  in  common  parlance  the  expression  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  in- 
cludes the  Germans  of  Maryland  and    Virginia.     Those  in   New  York  are 
often   confused   with   their   Holland   neighbors,    both    by    themselves   and 
others. 
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coming  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites;  second,  from  1710  to  1727,  the  year 
when  the  immigration  assumed  large  proportions  and  when  official 
statistics  began  to  be  published;  the  third  period  extends  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  which  put  an  end  to  all  immigration  for  a 
number  of  years.3  During  the  first  of  the  above  periods  the  numbers 
were  very  small :  the  second  period  marks  a  considerable  increase  in 
(32)  numbers,  which  during  the  third  period  swell  to  enormous  size. 
The  Pennsylvania  Germans  may  be  said  to  have  a  Mayflower,  as 
well  as  the  Puritans.  In  the  year  16S3  the  good  ship  Concord  (surely 
an  appropriate  name  when  we  consider  the  principles  of  peace  and 
harmony  which  marked  Penn's  "Holy  Experiment"!)  landed  at 
Philadelphia, — then  a  straggling  village  of  some  four-score  houses 
and  cottages,4 — having  on  board  a  small  number  of  German  and 
Dutch  Mennonites  from  Crefeld  and  Kriegsheim.  With  this  little 
group  the  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  begins.  In  order  to 
understand  why  they  thus  came  to  the  New  World,  we  shall  have  to 
note  some  important  religious  movements  (  which  characterized  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Reformation  in  England  gave  rise  to  as  many  sects  and  parties 
as  it  did  on  the  Continent.  AVe  may  find  an  analogy  between  the  Lu- 
theran Church  and  the  Church  of  England;  between  the  Reformed  (or 
Calvinists)  and  the  Puritans  (or  Presbyterians)  ;  and  between  the 
Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  and  the  Quakers  and  Baptists.  This  an- 
alogy is  no  mere  fancy:  we  (?j)  know  the  influence  of  Calvin  on 
Puritanism ;  the  Hanoverian  kings  of  England  were  both  Lutherans 
and  Churchmen  (the  former  in  their  private,  the  latter  in  their  of- 
ficial capacity)  ;  and  modern  church  historians  have  declared  that  it 
was  from  the  Mennonites  that  the  General  Baptist  Church  in  Eng- 
land sprang ;  while  Barclay  says  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers,  "We  are  compelled  to  view  him  as  the  unconscious  exponent 
of  the  doctrines,  practice  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  and  stricter 
party  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites.''5  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Pennypacker,  "to  the  spread  of  Mennonite  teachings  in  England  we 
therefore  owe  the  origin  of  the  Quakers  and  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania."6 

When  William  Penn  became  a  Quaker  he  was  filled  with  mission- 
ary fervor ;  among  his  other  labors  in  the  field  of  missions  he  made 
two  journeys  to  Holland  and  Germany.  The  second  journey  was  made 
in  1677  an(i  was  fraught  with  momentous  consequences  for  the  subject 
which  we  are  discussing.  On  July  26th  of  the  above  year,  Penn  with 
several  friends — among  whom  were  the  well-known  George  Fox, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  George  Keith — landed  at  Briel  in  Holland,  hav- 
ing (3/)  as  their  object  "to  extend  the  prnciples  and  organization  of 
the  Quakers  in  Holland  and  Germany.''     It  was  not  the  first  time  that 

s  This  book  does  not  contemplate  the  discussion  of  German  Immigra- 
tion after  the  Revolution;   for  this  phase  of  the  subject  see  Loeher,  Ge- 

schichte   und   Zustande   der  Deutschen   in   Amerika,   and    Eckhoff,   In   dor 
neuen  Heimath. 

4  Proud,    I.    263.      "Such    as    they    are."    adds    Penn,    who    gives    U 
figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  London. 
5  Religious  Soeietios  oi'  the  Commonwealth,  p.   77. 
«  The  Settlement  of  Germantown,  p.  66. 
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such  efforts  had  been  made;  as  far  hack  as  1655  William  Ames  had 
established  a  small  Quaker  community  at  Kriegsheim,  near  Worms, 
in  the  Palatinate;  and  later  William  Caton,  George  Rolf,  Benjamin 
Furley,7  and  others  had  visited  the  Palatinate. 

Penn's  visit  to  Germany  coincided  with  the  great  pietistic  move- 
ment in  that  country. s  The  causes  of  this  movement  are  partly  to  be 
sought  in  the  wretchedness  and  sufferings  of  the  times,  and  partly 
in  the  stiff  formalism  into  which  the  Church  had  fallen.  The  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  that  could  not  be  found  in  Church  and  State  were 
sought  for  in  personal  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Men  turned 
from  the  coldness  of  dogmatic  theology  to  the  ecstasies  of  religious 
emotion.  In  the  words  of  Spener,  the  great  apostle  of  pietism,  religion 
was  brought  "from  the  head  to  the  heart."  This  movement  spread  in 
a  great  tidal  wave  of  excitement  over  (55)  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  even  England.  The  "collegia  pietatis/'  or  the 
meetings  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, — one  might  call  them  adult  Bible- 
classes, — were  held  everywhere.9  It  was  to  friends  in  the  spirit,  then,. 
that  Penn  came.  He  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  kindred  souls,. 
and  their  meetings  were  deeplv  marked  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.10 

The  places  visited  by  Penn  which  are  of  interest  to  us  in  our  pres- 
ent discussion  are  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Kriegsheim,  near  Worms 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr ;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  evidence  that  he  visited  Crefeld, — a  city  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  Holland, — from  which,  as  well  as  from  Miilheim,  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Germantown  came. 

Penn  reached  Frankfort  on  August  20th,  and  there  met  a  number 
of  pietists,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Wilhelm  Petersen,  his  wife  Jo- 
hanna (36)  Eleonora  von  Merlau,11  Daniel  Behagel.  Caspar  Merian, 
Johann  Lorentz,  Jacob  van  de  Wall,  and  others,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  Frankfort  Company,  and  thus  the  fautors 
of  German  emigration  to  Pennsylvania.  Their  names  certainly  de- 
serve to  be  remembered. 

After  leaving  Frankfort,  Penn  went  to  Kriegsheim,  where,  as  be- 
fore stated,  a  little  company  of  German  Quakers  had  held  together 
since  the  visit  of  Ames  and  Rolf,  some  twenty  years  before.     Here, 

7  Furley  afterwards  became  Penn's  agent  and  played  an  important 
part  in  inducing  German  emigration  to  Pennsylvania. 

s  Penn  himself  says:  "And  I  must  tell  you  that  there  is  a  breath- 
ing, hungering,  seeking  people,  solitarily  scattered  up  and  down  the 
great  land  of  Germany,  where  the  Lord  hath  sent  me."  (Works,  Lon- 
don, 1726,  vol.  I.  p.  69.) 

9  This  was  not  a  movement  of  secession  from  the  established  churches: 
among  the  pietists  were  Lutherans.  Reformed,  and  even  Catholics.  Spener 
was  a  Lutheran  and  opposed  to  sectarianism.  For  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  pietism  see  Freytag.  One  of  the  well-known  literary  results 
of  it  is  Jung-Stilling's  Lebensgeschichte. 

10  He  tells  how  at  Frankfort  "people  of  considerable  note,  both  of 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans."  received  them  "with  gladness  of  heart  and 
embraced  our  testimony  with  a  broken  and  reverent  spirit."  t, Works, 
vol.  I.  p.  64.) 

11  For  interesting  autobiographical  extracts  from  the  Lives  ot  both 
Petersen  and  his  wife  see  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Yergangen- 
heit,  vol.  IV.  pp.  29  ff. 
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as  he  tells  us  in  his  Journal.1-  he  found,  to  his  great  joy,  a  ''meeting; 
of  tender  and  faithful  people,''  and,  after  writing  a  letter  to  Karl 
Ludwig  on  the  danger  of  religious  intolerance,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land and  England. 

In  1 681  Penn  received  from  Charles  II.,  in  payment  of  a  debt  of 
£16,000  sterling  which  the  government  owed  his  father.  Admiral 
Penn,  the  grant  of  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  situated  between 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland,13  to  which  the  king — against  Perm's  own 
wishes,  however  (57) — gave  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn  immedi- 
ately planned  what  he  called  a  "Holy  Experiment"  in  government,  a. 
State  in  which  religious  as  well  as  political  freedom  should  be  granted 
to  all.  Pie  went  about  at  once  to  attract  colonists  to  his  new  colony, 
and  soon  after  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  king's  grant  there  ap- 
peared in  London  a  slender  pamphlet  entitled  "Some  Account  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  America,"  in  which  the  advantages  of 
the  new  State  were  set  forth  in  a  favorable  light.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  German  translation  was  published  in  Amsterdam,  entitled 
"Eine  Nachricht  wegen   der  Landschaft  Pennsylvania  in  America."14 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  who  may  be  called  the  Bradford  of  the 
Germantown  settlement,  writes  in  an  autobiographical  memoir  as  fol- 
lows: "Upon  my  return  to  Frankfort  in  1682"  (he  had  been  traveling 
extensively  through  Europe,  chiefly  for  pleasure),  "I  was  glad  to  en- 
joy the  company  of  my  former  acquaintances  and  Christian  friends 
Dr.  Schiitz,  Eleonora  von  Merlau,  and  others,  who  sometimes  made 
mention  of  William  Penn  of  Pennsylvania,  and  showed  me  letters 
from  Benjamin  Furley,  also  a  printed  relation  (38)  concerning  said 
province;  finally  the  whole  secret  could  not  be  withholden  from  me 
that  they  had  purchased  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  entirely  resolved  to  trans- 
port themselves,  families  and  all.15  This  begat  such  a  desire  in  my 
soul  to  continue  in  the  society,  and  with  them  to  lead  a  quiet,  godly, 
and  honest  life  in  a  howling  wilderness,  that  by  several  letters  I  re- 
quested of  my  father  his  consent." 

In  the  meantime  the  Quakers  and  Mennonites  of  Kriegsheim  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  possessions  of  the  quiet  and  gentle  English- 
man who  had  visited  them  a  few  years  before,  and  had  read  how  un- 
der his  laws  liberty  of  conscience  was  promised  to  all  who  should 
settle  in  the  new  colony.  Comparing  this  prospect  with  their  own 
unhappy  condition,  they  immediately  resolved  to  seek  relief  in  Perm's 
land.16     By  this  time  Pastorius  had  received  the  consent  of  his  father 

12  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  72. 

13  The  indefinite  language  in  which  this  grant  was  couched  led  after- 
wards to  long  disputes  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  the  contest  known  as  Cresap's  War.  in  which  the  Germans 
of  the  present  county  of  York  took  a  prominent  part. 

1*  The  same  translation  was  published  in  Frankfort  in  16S3.  as  part 
of  a  larger  work,   "Diarium  Europaeum." 

is  None  of  them,   however,   did   this. 

i«  Their  motives  were  undoubtedly  identical  with  those  thus  expressed 
by  Pastorius:  "After  I  had  sufficiently  seen  the  European  provinces  and 
countries  and  the  threatening  movements  of  war,  and  had  taken  to  heart 
the  dire  changes  and  disturbances  of  the  Fatherland,  1  was  impelled, 
through  a  special  guidance  from  the  Almighty,  to  go  to  Pennsylvania," 
etc.      (Pennypacker,   Settlement   of  Germantown.   p.    75.) 
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(together  with  a  sum  of  money),  and  thereupon  went  to  (jp)  Kriegs- 
heim,  where  he  saw  the  leaders  of  the  intending  settlers,  Peter  Schu- 
macher, Gerhard  Henchncks,  and  others,  and  with  them  discussed  the 
preparations  necessary  for  the  long  journey.  He  then  descended  the 
Rhine  to  Crefeld,  where  he  conferred  with  Thones  Kunders,  Dirck 
Herman,  the  Op  den  Graeff  brothers,  and  others,  who  followed  him 
across  the  ocean  six  weeks  later. 

Pastbrius  thus  became  the  agent  of  the  Frankfort  Company,  of  the 
Kriegsheimers  and  of  the  Crefelders.  He  sailed  ahead  of  the  others, 
June  6,  1683,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  August  16,  where  he  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  Penn.17 

(40)  Pastorius  was  the  advance  courier  of  the  prospective  settlers 
of'Germantown.  July  24th  thirteen  men  together  with  their  families 
sailed  for  the  New  World  on  board  the  Concord,  reaching  Philadel- 
phia October  6,  1683,  some  two  months  after  Pastorius  himself.13  A 
short  time  thereafter  all  hands  were  busy  getting  settled  for  the  win- 
ter in  the  new  colony ,then  separated  from  Philadelphia  by  a  stretch 
of  primeval  forest  broken  only  by  a  narrow  bridle-path. 

(41)  Pastorius  was  no  mere  dreamer,  but  an  active  and  able  man. 
Under  his  supervision  the  land  was  soon  cleared,  houses  built,  and  a 
prosperous  community  founded.     That  they  had  many  hardships  to 

17  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  was  no  ordinary  man;  indeed  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  few  men  in  America  at  that  time  equal  to  him  in  learn- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Sonimerhausen,  Germany,  Sept.  26,  1651,  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Strasburg,  Basel,  Erfurt,  Jena,  and  Altdorf,  tak- 
ing a  degree  in  law  at  the  latter  place  in  1675.  Soon  after  he  travelled 
in  Holland,  England,  France  and  Switzerland,  bringing  up  at  Frankfort 
in  1682,  as  noted  above.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Dutch,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
commonplace-book  written  macaronically  in  these  various  languages  and 
entitled  the  "Beehive."  Extracts  from  this  book  have  been  published  in 
the  American  Germanica.  See  also  Ponnypacker,  pp.  109-114.  Pastorius 
built  for  himself  a  small  house,  over  the  door  of  which  he  wrote:  "Parva 
domus  sed  arnica  bonis:  procul  este  profani."  Whereat,  he  says,  "I  user 
Gouverneur,  als  er  mich  besuchte,  einen  Lachen  aufschluge  und  mich 
ferner  fortzubauen  anfrischete."  (Beschreibung  von  Pennsylvanien,  ed. 
by  Kapp,  p.  23.)  Whittier  wrote  what  he  considered  his  best  poem,  "The 
Pennsylvania    Pilgrim,"    on    Pastorius: 

"Simply,  as  fits  my  theme,  in  homely  rhyme 
I  sing  the  blue-eyed  German  Spener  taught,"  etc. 

(Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  32  2  ff.) 
is  One  single  American  poet  has  devoted  a  few  lines  to  the  arrival  of 
his   band    of   German    pilgrims.      In   Whittier's   "Pennsylvania   Hall"    the 
following  lines  are  found: 

"Meek-hearted  Woolman  and  that  brother-band. 
The  sorrowing  exiles  from   their  "Fatherland." 
Leaving    their    home    in    Kriesheim's    bowers    of    vine, 
And  the  blue  beauty  of  their  glorious  Rhine, 
To  seek  amidst  our  solemn   depths  of  wood 
Freedom  from  man  and  holy  peace  with  God; 
Who  first  of  all  their  testimonial  gave 
Against  the  oppressor,   for  the  outcast  slave. 
Is  it  a  dream  that  such  as  these  look  down 
And  with  their  blessings  our  rejoicings  crown?" 

(Works,    vol.    III.    p.    5^.1 
The  reference  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  lines  is  to  the  protest   against 
slavery   made   to   the  monthly   meeting  of   the.  Quakers,   April    IS.    1688, 
by    Pastorius,   Gerhard   Hendricks,   and    the    two   Op   den    Graeff    brothers. 
Pennypacker  (p.  197)  has  reprinted  this  most  interesting  document. 
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.-suffer  at  first  goes  without  saying.  Arriving  so  late  in  the  year,  they 
had  only  time  to  build  cellars  and  huts  in  which  ''they  passed  the 
year  with  much  hardship."  Pastorius  says  people  made  a  pun  on  the 
mame  of  the  settlement  calling  it  "Armentown,"  because  of  the  lack 
of  supplies.  "It  could  not  be  described,''  he  continues,  "nor  will  it  be 
-believed  by  coming  generations,  in  what  want  and  need  and  with  what 
'■Christian  contentment  and  persistent  industry  the  German  township 
started." 

Yet  this  state  of  want  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  comparative  com- 
fort. On  October  22y  1684,  William  Streypers  (who  had  written  to 
T:s  brother  the  year  before  for  provisions),  writes:  "I  have  been  busy 
•and  made  a  brave  dwelling  house,  and  under  it  a  cellar  fit  to  live  in  ; 
and  I  have  so  much  grain,  such  as  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat,  that 
this  winter  I  shall  be  better  off  than  I  was  last  year."  October  12th 
of  the  same  year  Cornelius  Bom  wrote  to  Rotterdam  :  ''I  have  here  a 
shop  of  many  kinds  of  goods  and  edibles.  Sometimes  I  ride  out  with 
.merchandise,  and  sometimes  bring  some  back,  mostly  {42)  from  the 
Indians,  and  deal  with  them  in  many  ways.  ...  I  have  no  rent  or 
excise  to  pay.  I  have  a  cow  which  gives  plenty  of  milk,  a  horse  to  ride 
-around:  my  pigs  increase  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  summer  I  had  .-even- 
teen,  where  at  first  I  had  only  two.  I  have  many  chickens  and  geese. 
and  a  garden,  and  shall  next  year  have  an  orchard,  if  I  remain  well, 
.so  that  my  wife  and  I  are  in  good  spirits." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  in  detail  on  the  settlement  of  Germantown,  on 
account  of  its  importance  as  the  pioneer  of  all  German  settlements  in 
America.  Moreover,  we  are  fortunately  in  condition,  owing  to  the 
labors  of  Seidensticker  and  Pennypacker,  to  follow  the  movement, 
■step  by  step,  from  its  first  inception  in  the  old  Kaiserstadt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Main  to  the  infant  city  of  Brotherly  Love  in  the  New 
World.     The  rest  of  this  chapter  must  be  givem  more  brieflv. 

Letters  like  the  above  undoubtedly  influenced  others  to  emigratv% 
ior  we  read  in  the  annals  of  the  settlement  of  new  arrivals  every 
year.  The  only  considerable  addition,  however,  which  we  find  in  the 
last  years  of  the  century  was  in  1694,  when  an  interesting  band  of 
mystics,  forty  in  number,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Johann  Kelpius,  a  (41)  man  of  great 
learning,  though   full  of  vagaries.10     Their  object   in  coming  to  the 

is  Arnold  (Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Historie,  vol.  II.  p.  1104),  under  the 
"heading  "Mehrere  Zeugen  der  Wahrheit,"  speaks  as  follows:  "Heinrieh 
Bernard  Coester,  Daniel  Falckner,  Job.  Kelpius  and  M.  Peter  Schaeffer 
samt  andern  die  nach  Pensylvanien  gezogen,  Briefe  and  Schrifften  aus 
America  zu  uns  uebergesandt  samt  ihrem  tapffern  Glaubens-Kampf,  and 
wie  sie  sich  durch  alle  Secten  herdureh  geschlagen  urn  die  Freyheit  in 
"Christo  zu  erhalten." 

The  real  leader  of  this  colony,  however,  was  Joh.  Jacob  Zimmerman, — 
"ein  grundgelehrter  Astrologus,  Magus,  Cabalista  und  Prediger  aus  dem 
Wuertembergerlande.'/  who  had  resolved  to  forsake  "das  undankbaro 
Europeam"  and  with  wife  and  family  and  forty  companions  to  go  to 
America,  but  who  died  at  Rotterdam  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  (Arnold, 
vol.  IT.  p.   1105.) 

Whit  tier    (in   his   "Pennsylvania   Pilgrim")    speaks   of 

"Painful  Kelpius  from  bis  hermit   den 
By  Wissahickon.  maddest   of  good   men. 
Dreamed    o'er    the    chiliast    dreams    of    Petersen."  v 
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New  World  was  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  which  they  firmly 
believed  would  occur  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  ]n  their  hermitage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon  they  cultivated  physical  and  spir- 
itual perfection,  studied  and  taught;20  among  other  (44)  things  they 
built  an  astronomical  tower,  from  which  they  kept  constant  watch 
for  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ.21  This  community  lasted  only 
a  few  years,  its  logical  successor  being  the  Ephrata  community.22 

The  second  period  begins  with  the  advent  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
in  17 10.  This  movement  without  doubt  is  closely  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  Germantown.  The  relations  between  the  Mennonites 
of  Holland  and  Switzerland  had  always  been  very  close.  Twice  had 
the  former  made  formal  protest  to  Berne  and  Zurich  in  regard  to  the 
persecution  of  their  brethren;  they  (45)  had  subscribed  large  sums  of 
imoney  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  exiled  Swiss  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  a  society  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  assist- 
ance to  all  their  suffering  fellow  believers.  It  was  through  them, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  stream  of  Swiss  emigration  was  first  turned  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  success  of  Germantown  seemed  to  assure  a 
similar  prosperity  to  all.23 

We  have  seen  above  how  widespread  the  Anabaptist  movement  had 
been  in  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne. 
Of  all  their  doctrines,  that  of  refusing  to  bear  arms  was  the  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  state,  which  depended  on  its  citizens  for  defence  in 
time  of  aggression.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
were  the  most  intractable  of  people.  Exiled  again  and  again,  they 
persisted    every    time    in    returning  to  their  native  land.24     In   17 10 

20  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  character  and  the  ideals  of  these  men  in 
the  following  words  written  by  one  of  them:  "What  pleases  me  here 
[Pennsylvania]  is  that  one  can 'be  peasant,  scholar,  priest,  and  nobleman 
at  the  same  time."  "To  be  a  peasant  and  nothing  else  is  a  sort  of  cattle- 
life;  to  be  a  scholar  and  nothing  else,  such  as  in  Europe,  is  a  morbid  and 
self-indulgent  existence."  (Penn.  Mag.,  vol  XI.)  There  is  a  singular 
resemblance  between  this  community  of  scholars  and  the  Pantisocracy 
dreamed  of  by  Coleridge  and  Southey  one  hundred  years  later,  according 
to  which  "on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  was  to  be  founded  a  broth- 
erly community,  where  selfishness  was  to  be  extinguished  and  the  virtues 
were  to  reign  supreme." 

21  Kelpius  died  before  1709.  He  believed  that  he  was  to  be  taken  up 
into  heaven  alive  like  Elijah,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death,  and  the  chariot  of  fire  did  not  appear.  At  his 
funeral,  the  body  was  buried  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  a  snow-white 
dove  was  released  heavenward,  while  the  Brethren,  looking  upward  with 
uplifted  hands,  repeated  thrice.  "Gott  gebe  ihm  eine  selige  Auferstehung." 
(See  Sachse,  German  Pietists,  p.  24  8.) 

22  It  was  Conrad  Matthai,  one  of.  the  last  survivors  of  the  Hermitage  on 
iShe  Ridge,  who  advised  Conrad  Beissel  to  go  to  the  Conestoga,  there  to 
:ive  a  life  of  contemplation  and  solitude. 

23  As  early  as  1684  at  least  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germantown  was 
a  Swiss,  Joris  Wertmuller  from  Berne;  see  letter  from  him  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Benedict  Kuntz  in  Pennypacker,  p.  152.  In  1694  George  Gott- 
schalk  came  from  Lindau  on  Lake  Constance. 

24  The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  were 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Quakers  in  New  England.  The  doctrines  of 
the. two  sects  were  the  same,  while  the  Calvinistic  theocracy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  its  union  of  Church  and  State,  closely  resembled  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne  and  Zuerich.  The  Quakers,  like  the  Mennonites,  wore  fond 
of  public   discussion,   and  could   not   be   out-argued.      Both   were   at   first 
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(46)  the  Canton  of  Berne  itself  made  an  effort  to  eet  rid  of  its 
troublesome  sectaries  by  sending  under  escort  a  large  number  of  them 
to  Holland,  hoping  thence  to  deport  them  to  America.  This  effort 
failed  through  the*  refusal  of  Holland  and  England  to  be  a  party  to 
such  enforced  emigration. 

In  171 1,  however,  the  Mennonites  of  Berne  were  offered  free  trans- 
portation down  the  Rhine,  permission  to  sell  their  property,  and  to 
take  their  families  with  them — on  condition,  however,  that  they  pledge 
themselves  never  to  return  to  Switzerland.  Their  friends  in  Holland 
urged  them  to  do  this,  and  especially  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Dutch  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  Johann  Ludwifif  Runckel,  the 
exportation  finally  occurred.25  About  this  time  began  the  settlement 
of  Lancaster  County  by  Swiss  Mennonites,  and  undoubtedly  many  of 
the  above  were  among  them.26.  In  the  archives  of  Amsterdam  {4]) 
we  find  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Holland  written  by  Martin  Kiindig,  Hans 
Herr.  Christian  Herr,  Martin  Oberholtzer,  Martin  Meili  and  Jacob 
Muller.  This  letter  was  dated  June  27,  1710,  and  states  that  they 
were  about  to  start  for  the  New  World.  October  2~u\  of  the  same 
year  we  find  a  patent  for  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Peauea  Creek, 
Conestogoe  (later  a  part  of  Lancaster  County,  which  was  not  organ- 
ized till  1729),  made  out  in  the  names  of  Hans  Herr  and  Martin 
Kiindig,  who  acted  as  agents  of  their  countrymen,  some  of  whom  had 
already  arrived,  and  others  of  whom  were  to  come.  Xo  sooner  had 
these  first  settlers  become  established  than  Martin  Kiindig  was  sent 
back  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  bring  over  those  who  wished 
to  share  their  fortune  in  what  was  then  an  impenetrable  forest,  but 
is  now  known  as  the  garden-spot  of  the  United  States,  Lancaster 
County.  Kiindig  and  Herr27  seem  to  have  been  the  leaders  of  this 
(48)  emigration.  From  1710  on,  their  names  frequently  occur  in  the 
public  land  records  of  Pennsylvania  as  taking  up  choice  bits  of  farm- 
ing land  and  having  them  turned  over  to  their  countrymen,  whose 
interests  they  represented.28     We  have  such  records  as  late  as   1730, 

treated  mildly;  both  were  exiled  and  insisted  on  returning;  both  were 
flogged,  imprisoned,  and  finally  killed.  (See  Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New 
England,  p.  187.) 

25  Cf.  p.  24. 

zeThe  names  giren  by  Mueller  (pp.  307  ff.)  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Swiss,  among  them  being  Gerber,  Gaeumann, 
Schuerch,  Galli,  Haldiman,  Buerki,  Rohrer,  Schallenberger,  Oberli.  Jeggli, 
Wisler,  Hauri,  Graf,  Wenger,  Neukomm,  Flueckiger,  Rubeli,  Ruegsegger, 
Kraehnbuehl,  Huber,  Buehler,  Kuenzi,  Staehli,  Rubi,  Zuercher,  Bucher, 
Strahm.  Among  those  exiled  in  1710  were  the  names  of  Brechbuehl. 
Baumgartner,  Rupp,  Fahrni,  Aeschlimann,  Maurer,  Ebersold,  and  others. 
All  these  names — which,  more  or  less  changed,  are  ctrfflmon  throughout 
the  State  and  country  today — are  of  Bernese  origin.  The  Landis,  Bru- 
bacher,  Meili,  Egli,  Ringer,  Gut,  Gochnauer,  and  Frick  families  came  from 
Zuerich. 

27  Hans  Herr,  born  in  1660,  was  the  minister  and  pastor  of  the  early 
Swiss  settlers  in  Lancaster  County;  he  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  en  me 
over  with  him,  and  from  whom  is  descended  a  large  posterity. 

2s  "Agreed  with  Martin  Kundigg  and  Hans  Herr  of  5000  acres  of  land. 
to  be  taken  up  in  several!  pareells  about  Conestogo  and  Pequea  Creeks  at 
£10  p.  Ct',  to  be  paid  at  the  Returns  of  the  Surveys  and  usual  quitrents. 
it  being  for  settlements  for  several]  of  their  Countrymen  that  are  lately 
•  arrived  here.  The  YVarr't  signed,  dat.  82d  Ober.  1717."  (Minute  Book 
"H"  of  tne  Board  of  Property.     Penn.  Arch.,  2d  Ser.,  vol.  XtX.  p.   622.) 
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when  they  took  up  124  acres  of  land  for  Jacob  Brubaker  in  the  pres- 
ent township  of  East  Hempfield.29 

In  the  next  important  colony  of  this  second  period  the  scene  shifts 
from  Lancaster  to  what*  is  now  Berks  County.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  causes  leading  up  to  this  settlement  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to  the  exceedingly  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  early  German  immigration  to  New  York.  In  the  year  1700 
a  very  large  influx  of  Palatines  came  to  England  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  aided  there  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  general  causes 
(49)  of  this  emigration  are  those  discussed  in  Chapter  I;  the  imme- 
diate occasion  seems  to  have  been  the  special  efforts  made  by  certain 
agents  of  Queen  Anne  to  induce  emigration  to  her  Majesty's  colo- 
nies' in  America.  The  presence  of  so  laree  a  number  of  foreigners 
was  an  embarrassing  problem  for  the  government,  and  various  plans 
were  proposed  for  their  distribution ;  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
were  sent  to  Ireland,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still  live;50 
others  were  sent  to  the  Carolinas ;  and  in  1709,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Robert  Hunter,  about  three  thousand  were  shipped  to  Xew 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ships'  stores  for  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  These  settled  at  first  on  both  banks  of  the  Hudson 
not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Saueerties,  where  they  remained 
in  a  state  of  constant  discontent  until  the  winter  of  1712-17T3,  when, 
Hunter's  scheme  having  proved  itself  to  be  visionarv.  thev  set  out  for 
the  valleys  of  the  Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk,  which  had  all  along 
been  the  goal  of  their  desires,  and  which  thev  reached  after  a  two 
weeks'  journey  through  the  trackless  wilderness,  after  having  (50) 
suffered  greatly  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  descendants  of  these 
people  now  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict.31 

We  have  to  do  here,  however,  only  with  the  small  number  who,  in 
'consequence  of  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  land,  were 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  which  they  had  built  with  the  labor  of 
many  years,  and  who  in  1723  painfully  made  their  way  through  the 
wilderness  of  northern  Xew  York  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Susque- 
Vianna  and  thence  floated  down  that  river,  passing  the  sites  of  the 
present  cities  of  Binghamton.  Pittston,  and  Wilkes-Barre  till  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  Creek,  up  which  thev  made  their 
way  to  the  district  now  known  as  Tulpehocken/*2  In  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Pennsylvania  we  find  a  petition  of  these  settlers,  thirty- 

23  Ellis  and  Evans,  Hist.  Lane.  Co.,  p.   838. 

so  To  this  stock  belonged  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck,  the  founders 
•of  Methodism  in  America.  For  details  concerning  the  Irish  Palatines  see 
Crook,  "Ireland  and  the  Centenary  of  American   Methodism." 

si  For   further   details   of   this  exceedingly    interesting   story   see    Kapp, 
O'Callaghan,   and  Cobb.      Among  the   well-known   men  of   this  stock   may 
be  mentioned  Edwin   F.    I'M.   Ex-Ambassador  to  Germany;    W.   C.    Bouck, 
governor  of  New  York  from  1845-45;   and  Surgeon-Genera)  Sternberg. 
32  "And   that   bold-hearted    yeomanry,    honest    and    true. 

Who,  haters  of  fraud,  give  to  labor  its  due. 
Whose  fathers  of  old  sang  in  concert  with  thine. 
On  the  banks  of  Swetara,  the  songs  of  the  Rhine.-  - 
The  German-born  pilgrims  who  first  dared  to  brave 
The  scorn  of  the  proud  in  the  cause  of  the  slave.'* 
•  •  (Whittier.  vol.   III.  p.   47.) 
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three  families  in  all.  in  which  we  (jf)  have,  in  their  own  words,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  were  torced  to 
pass  in  seeking  a.  home  in  the  New  World: 

"This  Petition  Humbly  Sheweth 

"That  your  petitioners  being  natives  of  Germany,  about  fifteen 
years  agoe  were  by  the  great  goodness  and  royal  bounty  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Anne,  relieved  from  the  hardships  which  they  then 
suffered  in  Europe  and.  were  transported  into  the  colony  of  New 
York,  where  they  settled.  But  their  families  increasing,  and  being  in 
that  Government  confined  to  the  scant  allowance  of  ten  acres  of  land 
to  each  family,  whereon  they  could  not  well  subsist.  Your  petitioners 
being  informed  of  the  kind  reception  which  their  countrymen  usually 
met  with  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  hoping  that  they  might 
with  what  substance  they  had  acquire  larger  settlements  in  that  Prov- 
ince, did  last  year  leave  their  settlements  in  Xew  York  Government  and 
came  with  their  families  into  this  Province/'  etc.33 

The  petition  adds  that  fifty  more  families  desired  to  come,  if  they 
received  favorable  conditions.34 

During  the  whole  of  this  second  period  immigration  ( 5*)  intc 
Pennsylvania  went  on;  the  numbers,  however,  although  far  in  excess 
of  the  first  period,  have  been  largely  exaggerated.  Reliable  docu- 
ments are  wanting,  and  the  statements  made  are  usually  guesswork. 
It  has  been  recklessly  estimated  that  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  came 
before  1730.  On  March  16,  1 73 1 ,  the  minutes  of  the  Synodical  Dep- 
uties of  Holland  state  that  the  total  baptized  mem'bership  of  the  Re- 
formed in  Pennsylvania  was  thirty  thousand.35  That  this  could  not 
be  true  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  figures  concerning  the  whole 
population  given  by  Proud.30     As  there  was  no  census  at  that  time, 

33  Colonial  Records,  vol.   III.   p.   341. 

34  Many  of  these  came   in   1728   and    1729;    among  those   who  came   in 
the  latter  year  was  the  well-known  Conrad  Weiser. 

35  Rev.  John  B.  Rieger,  however,  in  a  letter  dated  November  22,  1731, 
estimates  the  number  at  less  than  three  thousand,  which  is  nearer  the 
truth,  as  Boehm  in  his  report  of  17  3  4  gives  the  actual  number  of  com- 
municants as  386.      (See  Dotterer,  Hist.  Notes,  p.   133.) 

se  In  1731  he  gives  the  number  of  taxables  at  9,000  or  10,000,  "at 
most,"  which,  according  to  his  method  of  multiplying  by  seven,  would 
give  not  more  than  70,000  at  the  highest  computation.  (Vol.  II.  p. 
275.)  It  is  clear  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  population  could  not 
have  been  German  Reformed,  and  yet  there  are  the  documents!  This  only 
shows  that  the  historian  must  use  contemporary  documents  with  as  much 
caution  as  any  other  documents.  As  further  examples  of  these  reckless 
statements  we  may  take  the  following:  Mittelberger  declares  that,  in 
1754,  22,000  Germans  and  Swiss  arrived  in  Philadelphia  alone;  yet  a 
few  pages  later  he  says  that  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  some  100.000 
Europeans  in  all.  Again,  Kalm  says  that,  in  1749,  12.000  came,  and  this 
statement,  reproduced  'by  Proud,  has  been  repeated  by  all  writers  since. 
A  reference  to  the  tables  will  show  the  number  in  1749  and  1754  to  have 
been  respectively  7020  and  5141.  Still  another  example  of  how  such 
statements  come  to  be  made  is  seen  in  Gordon.  On  p.  187  he  says  that 
in  one  year  from  December,  17  28.  there  were  6200  Germans  and  others 
imported;  the  natural  inference  being  that  the  Germans  formed  a  large 
majority;  on  p.  20  8.  however,  he  gives  the  statistics  of  this  ver>  year, 
and  out  of  the  6200  only  243  are  Palatine  passeegera*  the  rest  being 
chiefly  Irish;  by  referring  to  the  tables  which  I  have  drawn  up  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  Germans  who  came  in  17  29  is  3  0  4. 
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(55)  we  can  accept  none  of  these  statements  as  authoritative,  and  are 
reduced  to  making  our  own  conclusions  from  the  data  at  hand.  We 
know  that  the  increase  up  to  17 10  was  small,  a  few  scores  at  the  most 
for  every  year.  In  1708  Germantown  was  still  a  weak  and  struggling 
community.  In  17 10  came  the  Swiss  of  Lancaster  County,  some 
hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  in  number.  Between  that  date  and 
17 17  there  seem  to  have  been  no  large  arrivals  of  Germans  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  latter  year  a  considerable  number  of  Palatines  and 
Swiss  arrived.  It  was  of  these  that  John  Dickenson  spoke  when  he 
said :  "We  are  daily  expecting  ships  from  London,  which  bring  over 
Palatines  in  numbers  about  six  or  seven  thousand.  We  had  a  parcel 
who  came  five  years  ago  who  purchased  land  about  sixty  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  and  proved  quiet  and  industrious.'''  These  numbers 
were  so  great  as  (54)  to  excite  some  alarm.  In  17 17  Governor  Keith 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  immigration  might  prove  dangerous, 
and  thought  that  the  experience  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders  might  be  repeated.  If  these  large  numbers  had  been 
repeated  every  year,  the  sum  total  in  1727  would  have  been  consider- 
able ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence  to  this  effect.37  The 
fears  of  Dickenson  and  Keith  seem  to  find  no  repetition  till  1727, 
when  the  long-continued  stream  of  immigration  began  which  makes 
up  our  third  division.  Furthermore,  we  are  distinctly  told  by  De 
Hoop  Scheffer  that  the  desire  for  emigration  seemed  to  have  lain 
dormant  in  Germany  till  1726.30  This  authority  based  on  documents 
in  Holland,  a  country  through  which  all  German  and  Swiss  emigrants 
had  to  pass  on  their  way  to  America,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  before  1727  the  whole  number  of  (55)  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  colonists  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  not  more  than 
fifteen  thousand,  including  the  natural  increase  of  the  first  comers. 

The  third  period,  which  we  shall  now  discuss,  is  marked  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  official  record  of  all  those  who  entered  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  seen  that  in  1717  the  large  influx 
of  foreigners  excited  serious  alarm.  This  alarm  was  excited  anew 
with  the  renewal  of  large  arrivals,  and  on  October  14.  1727.  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  masters  of 
vessels  importing  Germans  and  other  foreigners  should  prepare  a  list 
of  such  persons,  their  occupations,  and  place  whence  they  came,  and 
further  that  the  said  foreigners  should  sign  a  declaration  of  allegi- 
ance and  subjection  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  fidelity  to 
the  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  oath  was  taken  in  the 
court-house  at  Philadelphia,  September  21,  1727,  by  109  Palatines. 

The  above-mentioned  lists30  contain  the  names  of  the  vessels  and 

87  Indeed  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  German  emigration  waa  actually 
hindered  at  this  time.  ,  In  1722  the  Pensionary  of  Holland  informed  the 
Assembly  that  again  a  great  number  of  families  from  Germany  had 
arrived  in  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  via  England  to 
the  colonies  of  that  kingdom,  but  that  no  preparation  had  boon  made  for 
them,  and  the  king  had  advised  his  ambassador  to  Holland  that  an  order 
had  been  issued  to  forbid  their  entrance  to  his  colonies.  (Dotterer,  Hist. 
Notes,  p.  67.) 

3$  See  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  II.  pp.  117  ft. 

so  These  lists  are  given  by  Rupp  in  his  "Thirty  Thousand  Names,"  and 
may  also  be  found  in  Penn.  Archives,  Second  Series,  vol.  XVII. 
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their  captains,  the  port  from  which  they  last  sailed,  and  the  date  of 
arrival  in  (56)  Philadelphia.  They  also  give  in  many  cases  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  voyagers,  not,  however,  with  much  detail,  or  so 
constantly  as  we- could  wish.  From  1727  to  1734  they  are  all  classed 
as  Palatines;  on  September  12,  1734,  one  ship's  company  of  263  is 
composed  of  Schwenkfelders.  In  1735  we  find  Palatines  and  Switz- 
ers,  and  on  August  26,  Switzers  from  Berne.  After  1742  they  are 
grouped  together  as  foreigners  simply,  until  1749  (with  two  excep- 
tions only).  The  lists  for  1749  and  1754  are  especially  full  in  this 
respect,  and  undei  date  of  the  arrival  of  each  ship  the  fatherland  of 
the  new  arrivals  is  given  variously  as  W  urtemberg,  Erbach,  Alsace, 
Zweibriicken,  the  Palatinate,  Nassau,  Planau,  Darmstadt,  Basel, 
Mannheim,  Mentz,  Westphalia,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  and,  once  only, 
Hamburg,  Hannover,  and  Saxony.  About  this  time  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  and  Protestants  given,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the 
fears  excited  by  the  French  and  Indian  War.  After  1754  practically 
no  informaton  of  the  above  sort  is  given. 

I  have  thought  it  of  some  interest  and  value  to  prepare  a  tabulated 
view  of  the  annual  immigration  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of  these 
lists.40 

40  Sometimes  the  total  number  of  passengers  is  given  in  the  lists,  some- 
times only  the  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  the  latter  case 
in  order  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  I  have 
multiplied  by  three.  By  making  careful  computation  of  those  cases  where 
both  data  are  given  (amounting  to  over  thirty  thousand  persons),  I  have 
found  that  the  actual  proportion  of  males  above  sixteen  is  somewhat 
more  than  one-third.  Hence  the  figures  given  above  are  if  anything 
slightly  too  large.  This  excess,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as 
counterbalancing  whatever  immigration  came  into  Pennsylvania  by  way 
of  New  York,  Maryland,  or  elsewhere. 

(57) 

Date.  Number. 

1727 1240 

1728 390 

1729 304 

1730 448 

1731 634 

1732 2168 


1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 


1733 1287 

1734 433 

1735 267 

1736 828 

1737 1736 

1738 3115 

1739 1663 

1740 1131 > 1765 

1741 1946  '1766 

1742 1092  11767 

1743 1794  11768 

1744 1080  ,1769 

1745 • No  lists    1770 

1746 444  i  1771 

1747 960  1 1772 


Date.  Number. 

1752 61S9 

1753 5262 

1754 5141 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 


226 

157 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

5S9 

1764 2329 


7S6 
589 

1077 
S54 
4  08 
554 
951 
9  (J  S 

1659 
6  75 
225 


1748 1944  1773 

1749 7020  1774 

1750 4333  1775 

1751 3951 

6S.S72*i 
*i  These  figures  were  at  first  computed  from  the  data  given  by  Rupp, 
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(58)  ^  c  see  from  the  above  figures  that  there  were  periods  of  ebb. 
and  flood  in  -the  tide  of  immigration.  The  most  important  years  are 
from  1749  to  1754,  when  the  numbers  became  enormous,  amounting 
for  these  six  years  to  3-1,896,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  figures.  As 
to  the  whole  number  of  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  in  1775.  many  and 
divergent  estimates  have  been  given  ;  nearly  all  agree,  however,  in- 
reckoning  the  proportion  as  about  one-third  of  the  total  population,. 
a  proportion  which  seems  to  have  kept  itself  unchanged  down  to  the 
present  day.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  estimate  in  regard  to  a 
matter  concerning  which  authoritative  data  are  wanting,  I  should' 
reply,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  as  follows :  Before  1727  let  us  assume 
the  numbers  to  be  20,000,  a  liberal  estimate ;  add  to  this  the  figures 
(59) above,  68,872,  making  a  total  of  88,872;  this  added  to  the  score  or 
so  of  thousands  due*  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  two  generations 
since  the  earliest  settlements  would  bring  up  the  grand  total  to  about 

IIO.OOO.42 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  view  from  which  to  regard 
Pennsylvania  in  colonial  days,  says  Mr.  Fiske,  is  as  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution of  foreign  immigration,  which  from  here  as  a  starting-point. 
spread  out  to  all  points  South  and  West.     The  earliest  arrivals  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this  book  remained  in  Germantown. 
Philadelphia,  or  the  immediate  vicinity.     Shortly  after  the  beginning - 
ofxthe  new  century  they  began  to  penetrate  the  dense  forests   which 
then   covered   the   present   counties   of    Montgomery,    Lancaster    and 
Berks.     As  the  lands  nearest  to  Philadelphia  became  gradually  taken 
up,  the  settlers  were  forced  to  make  their  way  further  and  further  to- 
the  West.     When  no  more  lands  remained  on  this  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Germans  crossed  the  river  and   founded  the  counties   oi 
York  and  Cumberland.     Still  later  they  (60)  spread  over  Northamp- 
ton, Dauphin,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  and  the  other  counties,  while  toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  tide  of  colonization  swept  to  the  South  and 
the  newly  opened  West.     One  by  one  Monroe,  Center,  Adams,  and 
Cumberland  counties  were  taken  up.     As  early  as   1732  a  number  of" 
Pennsylvania-Germans    under   Jost   Hite   made   their    way    along   the 
Shenandoah  valley  and  settled  Frederick,  Rockingham,   Shenandoah. 
and  other  counties  of  Virginia.     In  the  central  and  western  parts  of" 
North    Carolina    there    were    many    communities    formed    by    settlers 

but  discovering:  later  that  he  was  not  in  all  cases  reliable,  1  have  care- 
fully revised  them  from  the  lists  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 
Proud  (vol.  II.  p.  27  3)  says  that  by  an  "exact  account'  of  ships  and  pas- 
sengers arriving  at  Philadelphia  from  nearly  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province  till  about  1776,  the  number  of  Germans  appear  to  be  39,000, 
and  their  natural  increase  great.  His  "account."  however,  cannot  have 
been  very  exact,  for  two  pages  previously  he  declares  that,  during  the 
summer  of  1749.  12,000  Germans  came  to  Philadelphia,  "and  in  several 
other  years  near  the  same  number  of  these  people  arrived  annually."  The 
two  statements  do  not  harmonize  and  tend  to  destroy  our  belief  in  Proud's 
accuracy.  He  may,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  3S.000,  have  in  mind 
only  the  males  over  sixteen  years. 

42  These  figures,  which  have  been  computed  independently,   agree  sub- 
stantially with  those  given  by  Proud,  who  gives  the  number  of  taxables 
in  1771  at  between  39,000  and  40,000,  which  being  multiplied  by  seven 
gives   nearly   300,000,   "one-third   at   least"    being  composed   of   Germans.. 
(Vol.  II.  p.  275.) 
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from  P>ci.';s  and  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  After  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  when  Ohio  was  thrown  open 
to  enterprising  settlers,  Pennsylvania-Germans  were  among  the  pio- 
neers of  that  region,  many  parts  of  which  are  still  distinctively  marked 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  colony.  Still  later  they  were  in  the 
van  of  the  movement  which  little  by  little  conquered  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  the  West,  and  subdued  it  to  the  purposes  of  civilization  ;  such 
distinctively  Pennsylvania-German  names  as  Hoover,  Carver,  Landis, 
Brubaker.  Stauffer,  Bowman,  Funk,  Lick,  and  Yerkes,  scattered  all 
over  the  West,  tell  the  story  of  the  part  played  by  their  bearers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  in  the  conquest  of  the  West. 

(61)  Looking-  out  upon  this  moving  picture  of  the  German  pioneers 
as  they  spread  gradually  over  the  vast  territory  of  the  Xew  World. 
we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  our  Alemannic  ancestors  in  the  far-off 
days  of  the  Yolkerwanderung.42  In  the  eighteenth  as  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  German  colonist  entered  the  unbroken  wilderness,  clearing 
first  the  lands  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  river-courses,  then,  as  the 
population  increased  and  land  became  scarcer,  advancing  further  and 
further,  climbing  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  everywhere  chang- 
ing* the  primeval  forest  into  fields  covered  with  Grain  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  the  rude  buildings  of  the  farmers. 


(62)  CHAPTER  III. 

OVER    LAND   AND    SEA. 

There  is  no  more  attractive  line  of  study  than  that  which  aims  at 
revealing-  the  daily  struggles  and  trials,  the  manners  and  customs,  the- 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  forefathers.1  Where  facts  are  wanting, 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  and  the  novelist  is  called  in 
to  round  out  the  picture.  It  is  this  desire  on  the  part  of  mankind  to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  the  past  which  makes  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  historical  novel  possible. 

Of  course  in  a  book  like  the  present,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
give  nothing  but  simple  facts,  all  mere  surmise  and  fancy  must  be 
rigorously  excluded.  And  yet  it  ought  certainly  to  be  oi  interest  to 
the  descendants  of  the  early  Pennsylvania-Germans  to  obtain  some  - 
glimpse,  however  brief,  of  the  daily  life,  the  vicissitudes,  the  {6;) 
sufferings,  the  hopes  and  joys  of  their  ancestors.  Fortunately  we 
have  more  or  less  material  still  preserved  in  the  shape  of  letters 
diaries,  narratives,  etc.,  in  which  many  valuable  details  are  given  of" 
the  journey  from  the  Old  to  the  Xew  World.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  traveling,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  one 

•*:{  "Gleich  dem  Hifiterwaeldler  in  Amerikas  Wildnissen  musste  der  Ale- 
manne  vor  tausend  Jahren  im  Schweisse  seines  Angesichtes  Arbeiten  wie 
ein  Lasttier,  bis  die  Gegend  wohnlich  aussah."     (Daendliker,  vol.  I.  p.  9  2.) 

Cf.  also  Hoos:  "Es  war  ein  harter  Kampf  mit  der  Natur.  I'm  der 
wachsenden  Revoelkerung  Nahrung  zu  schaffen,  musste  der  Wald  gerodet 
werden,  und  es  entstand  zahlreiche  neue  Doerfer."  etc.  (Geechichte  der 
Rheinischen  Staedtekultur,  vol.  I.  p.  162.) 

1  "In  der  Erinnerung  an  die  alte  Zeit  und  die  groesen  Beispetle  der 
Vorfahren  liegt  eine  unwiderstehliche  Gewalt."  (Ranke,  quoted  by  Daend- 
liker, II.  690.) 
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to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  prospective  emigrant  must  first  trans- 
port himself,  his  family,  and  his  goods  by  wagon  to  the  nearest  river.2 
This,  of  course,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  was  the  Rhine,  which 
was  even  more  important  as  a  great  water-hisfhwav  then  than  now. 

We  have  a  number  of  contemporary  descriptions  of  such  a  journey 
down  the  Rhine.  That  of  the  Bernese  Mennonites  who  were  exiled 
in  171 1  is  given  in  detail  and  with  great  vividness  by  Miiller  in  his 
"Bernische  Tauter."  They  were  shipped  on  boats  at  Berne  and  at 
Neuchatel  July  13th;  meeting  at  Wangen,  they  descended  the  Aar 
to  Lauffenburg  on  the  Rhine,  and  thence  floated  down-stream  to 
Basel,  which  they  reached  on  the  16th.  Here  the  exiles  were  rear- 
ranged on  (64)  three  ships,  in  which  they  made  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney to  Holland,  when  many  afterward  came  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
flotilla  was  under  the  command  of  George  Ritter  and  his  two  sub- 
ordinates, Gruner  and  Haller.  In  addition  each  boat  had  a  skilled 
helmsman,  the  necessary  crew  being  formed  from  among  the  Breth- 
ren— of  whom  twenty  declared  themselves  capable  of  steering — and 
two  general  overseers.3 

Another  interesting  picture  of  the  Rhine  journey  is  given  in  the 
description  of  the  party  of  (65)  four  hundred  Swiss  Reformed  led 
by  Goetschi  to  Pennsylvania.  They  left  Zurich  October  4,  1734.  At 
Basel  they  had  to  wait  a  week  to  get  passes  through  to  Rotterdam. 
At  that  time  France  was  at  war  with  Austria,  and  the  armies  of  both 
countries   were   on   either   side   of   the   river.     This,   of   course,   was 

2  It  is  sarfd  of  the  Stauffer  family  that  the  sons  dragged  their  mother 
in  a  wagon  to  the  river  and  later  from  Philadelphia  to  their  new  home 
in  Lancaster  (see  Brubacher  Genealogy,  p.  157).  This  story  or  legend 
seems  like  a  for-off  echo  of  that  told  by  Herodotus  of  Cleobis  and  Bito. 

s  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here  the  graphic  description  given  by  Mueller 
(p.  304)  of  the  departure  of  this  fleet,  inasmuch  as  among  the  passengers 
were  the  ancestors  of  many  prominent  Pennsylvania  families.  "It  has 
been  frequently  described,"  says  Mueller,  "how  the  exiled  Salzburger  Prot- 
estants, laden  with  their  scanty  possessions,  crossed  the  mountains  of 
their  native  land,  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  looked  back  to  the  valleys 
of  their  home;  it  has  been  described  how  the  bands  of  French  emigrants 
wandered  over  the  frontiers  of  their  native  land  singing  psalms.  Our 
friends  from  the  Emmenthal  and  the  Obeiiand  found  no  sympathy  among 
their  fellow  Swiss,  as  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Basel  and  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Jura  faded  in  the  distance.  Sitting  on  boxes  and  bundles, 
which  were  piled  high  in  the  middle  of  t/he  boat,  could  be  seen  gray- 
haired  men  and  women,  old  and  feeble;  yonder  stood  the  young  gazing 
in  wonder  at  the  shores  as  they  slipped  by.  At  times  they  were  hopeful, 
at  others  sad,  and  their  glances  would  alternate,  now  to  the  north,  now 
to  the  south  toward  their  abandoned  home,  which  had  driven  them  out 
so  unfeelingly,  and  yet  whose  green  hills  and  snow-capped  mountains 
they  cannot  forget.  Despite  the  comforts  of  religion,  their  sadness  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  from  time  to  time  some  one  would  begin  to  sing: 

"  'Ein    Herzens    Weh    mir    uberkam 
Im  Scheiden  ueber  d'  Massen 
Als  ich  von  euch  mein  Abschied  nam 
Und  dessmals  muest  verlassen. 

Mein  Herz  war  bang 

Beharrlich  lang: 
Es  bleibt  noch  unvergessen 

Ob  schcid  ich  gleich. 

Bleibt's  Herz  bei  euch. 
Wie  solt  ich  euch  vergessen?'  " 
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fraught  with  more  or  less  danger  to  the  travelers,  who  literally  had 
to  sail  between  two  fires.  They  were  constantly  hailed  and  ordered 
to  stop,  were  boarded,  searched,  forced  to  open  their  chests,  and  were 
allowed  to  proceed  only  after  being  fined,  or  rather  robbed.  All  this 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  stoppages  caused  by  the  various  tariff- 
stations  along  the  Rhine,  of  which  Alittelberger  counts  thirty-six  from 
Hcilbronn  to  Holland.4 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  such  travel  was  extremely  slow. 
The  expedition  from  Berne,  (66)  described  above,  left  that  city  July 
13th  and  reached  Utrecht  August  2d.  A  similar  expedition  the  year 
previous  left  Berne  March  iSth,  and  reached  Ximwegen  April  9th, 
while  the  Goetschi  party  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  reaching  Hol- 
land. 

Another  interesting  account  of  such  river- journeys  is  that  of  the 
Schwenkf elders  in  1733  from  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  down  the  Elbe  to 
Hamburg.  From  Berthelsdorf  to  Pirna,  six  German  miles,  it  tool: 
them  two  days  by  wagon.  Here  they  embarked  on  two  boats  and  be- 
gan the  descent  of  the  Elbe,  making  very  slow  progress :  the  first  day, 
from  Pirna  to  Dresden,  two  miles;5  the  next  four,  the  next  five,  then 
three,  and  so  on,  never  making  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  a  day. 
Leaving  Pirna  April  22d,  they  reached  Hamburg  May  8th.  Here 
they  took  passage  for  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Rotterdam,  where  they 
finally  embarked  for  the  New  World,  making:,  of  course,  the  usual 
stop  at  England  to  take  on  new  provisions. 

An  ocean  journey  in  the  eighteenth  century  meant  far  more  than 
it  does  now.  If  many  people  today  look  on  the  trip  with  repugnance, 
in  spite  of  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  steamers,  (67)  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  our  forefathers?  The  whole  journey  was 
one  continual  series  of  discomforts,  suffering,  disease,  and  deaih. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  in  despair  cursed  their  folly  in  undertak- 
ing such  a  journey.6 

Most  of  the  vessels  that  came  to  Pennsylvania  started  from  Rotter- 
dam, where  the  emigrants  were  embarked  together  with  their  goods 
and  provisions.  What  these  latter  were  we  get  a  glimpse  of  in  the 
various  publications  made  at  that  time  for  the  information  of  intend- 
ing passengers.  Thus  in  the  document  published  by  George  I.,  the 
emigrant  is  told  to  present  himself  to  one  or  more  of  the  well-known 
merchants  of  Frankfort,  and  to  pay  £3  each  (children  under  ten,  half 
rates)  ;  i.  e.,  £2  for  transportation,7  and  £1  for  70  pounds  of  peas,  a 
measure  of  oatmeal,   (68)    and  the  necessary  beer;  they  would  then 

4  Journey^to  Pennsylvania,  p.  18. 

s  Of  course  these  are  German  miles:  the  distance  from  Pirna  to  Dres- 
den by  railroad  is  10  \2    English  miles. 

e  "For  I  can  say  with  full  truth  that  on  six  or  seven  ocean  vessels  I 
have  heard  of  few  people  who  did  not  repent  their  journey."  (Letter  of 
John  Naas,  Oct.  17,  1733,  in  Brumbaugh's  History  of  the  Brethren,  p. 
120.)  Mittelberger  paints  the  picture  in  still  darker  colors,  but  he  is 
always  inclined  to  exaggeration.      See  p.   21. 

7  The  fare  over  changed  naturally  from  time  to  time:  we  may  take 
as  the  two  extremes  the  price  given  in  the  "Reeueil  de  Diverses  pi  - 
that  is,  £5  per  head  for  man  and  wife  with  provisions;  for  a  child  under 
ten  the  fare  was  50  shillings:  in  1773  it  was  l' S  Ss.  per  head.  (See  the 
agreement  made  with  Captain  Osborne,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
given  in  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XIII.  p.  4S5.) 
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•be  sent  in  ship?  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence  carried  to  Virginia.  f"irs%- 
however,  in  Holland  one-half  of  the  fare  must  he  paid,  and  additional 
provisions  secured:  24  pounds  of  dried  beef,  15  pounds  of  cheese,  SjkJ 
pounds  of  butter.  They  were  advised  to  provide  themselves  still  more 
liberally  with  edibles,  with  garden-seeds,  agricultural  implements, 
linen,  bedding,  table-goods,  powder  and  lead,  furniture,  earthenwar:.. 
stoves,  and  especially  monev  to  buy  "seeds,  salt,  horses,  swine,  and 
fowls." 

We  'may  take  this  as  a  type  of  what  was  a  full  outfit  for  the  intend- 
ing settler  at  that  time.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  majority  were 
far  .from  being  so  well  provided ;  often  they  had  to  depend  on  the 
charity  of  others.8.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  destitution  of  those  who- 
passed  through  Holland  that  the  Menhonites  of  that  country  (<5p) 
formed  a  committee  on  ''Foreign  Needs,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  to- 
collect  money  for  the  assistance  of  their  destitute  brethren  and  others 
who  were  constantly  arriving  in  Holland  on  their  way  to  America. 

Even  in  the  best  of  cases,  however,  the  food  was  likely  to  give  out 
or  spoil,9  especially  if  the  journey  was  unusually  long.  This  in  the- 
days  of  sailing  frequently  happened.  Sometimes  the  trip  was  made 
in  a  few  weeks,  while  at  other  times  as  many  months  would  pass. 
Thus  when  Muhlenberg  came  over  they  were  102  days  on  board.  In- 
a  letter  written  by  Caspar  Wistar  December  4,  1732,  he  says:  "In  the- 
past  year  one  ship  among  the  others  sailed  about  the  sea  24  week-, 
and  of  the  150  persons  who  were  thereon,  more  than  ioo  miserably 
languished  and  died  of  hunger;  on  account  of  lack  of  food  they 
caughfc  rats  and  mice  on  the  ship,  and  a  mouse  was  sold  for  30- 
kreuzer."10  He  mentions  another  ship  which  was  17  weeks  on  the- 
voyage,  during  which  about  60  (jo)  persons  died.  Many  more  simi- 
lar details  might  be  given.  The  discomforts  of  the  journey  were- 
many ;  the  boats  were  almost  always  over-crowded.  The  Schwenk- 
felders  relate  that  their  ship  of  only  150  tons  burden  had  over  300 
persons  on  board.  Later,  in  the  days  of  speculation,  overcrowding 
was  the  rule. 

Often  the  ship  had  to  wait  days  or  even  weeks  for  favorable  winds 
or  the  necessary  escort.  Pastor  Kunze,  in  his  ''Reise  von  England' 
nach  Amerika,''  tells  how  he  came  on  board  his  vessel  July  20,  1770, 
but  it  was  the  6th  of  August  before  they  passed  Land's  End  ;  and  we 
learn  from  Pastor  Handschuh  that,  although  he  embarked  on  his  ship 

s  Thus  the  Schwenckfelders  tell  us  how  a  wealthy  Dutch  family  gen- 
erously gave  them  for  ships'  stores  16  loaves,  2  casks  of  Hollands.  2  pots- 
of  butter,  4  casks  of  beer,  2  roasts,  a  quantity  of  wheaten  bread  and 
biscuit,  2  cases  French  brandy.  It  is  pleasing  to  add  that  the  Schwenck- 
felders were  not  ungrateful,  and  that  this  "bread  cast  upon  the  water'" 
returned  after  many  days;  for  in  1790,  hearing  that  business  reverses 
had  come  upon  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  helped  their  fathers,. 
they  sent  over  a  large  sum  of  money.  tSee  Heebner.  Geneal.  Rec. 
of  Schwenckfelders.) 

9  "Unser  Tractament  an  Speis  und  Tranok  war  fast  schlecht,  denn  10 
Personen  bekamen  woehendlich  3  pfund  Butter,  teglich  4  Kannten  Biers 
and  1  Kanten  Wassers.  Alle  Mittage  1  Sehuesseln  voll  Erbsen  und  in. 
der  Wochen  4  Mittage  Fleisch.  und  3  Mittage  gesalzene  Fische  .  .  . 
und  jedesmal  von  dem  M it tagessen  so  viel  aufsparen  muss  dass  man  zu. 
Nacht  zu  essen  habe."      (Pastorius,  Beschreibung,  p.   :>6.) 

10  Dotterer,  Perkiomen  Region,  vol.  11.  p.  120. 
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September  25.  1747,  thev  did  not  finally  sail  till  January  14,  1748;  be 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  April  5.11  Surely  under  such  circumstances 
it  was  necessary  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 

The  actual  sea  Voyage  was  invariably  fraught  with  fear  if  not 
with  danger,  although  the  latter  was  by  no  means  seldom.  Sickness 
did  not  fail  to  declare  itself ;  the  mortality  was  often  excessively  high. 
On  the  vessel  in  which  Penn  came  over  thirty-six  people  died  of  the 
small-pox  ;  this  Was  only  an  earnest  of  the  terrible  harvest  of  death  in 
the  following-  years.  Of  the  three  (71)  thousand  who  came  to  New 
York  in  1709  nearly  one-sixth  had  died  on  the  voyage,  and  Sauer 
says  that  in  one  year  more  than  two  thousand  had  succumbed  to  hard- 
ship and  disease.  Indeed,  later  in  the  century  when  speculation  had 
taken  possession  of  ocean  transportation,  sickness  was  so  unfailing  1 
concomitant  of  the  journey  that  ship-fever  was  generally  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  "Palatine  fever."  Children  especially  suffered,  those 
from  one  to  seven  years  rarely  surviving  the  voyage.12  There  is  a 
world  of  pathos  in  such  simple  statements  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  diary  of  Naas;  "July  25th  a  little  child  died;  the  next  day.  about 
S  o'clock,  it  was  buried  in  the  sea;  August  7th  a  little  child  died,  and 
in  the  same  hour  a  little  boy  was  born ;  August  23d  again  a  child  died, 
and  was  buried  at  sea  that  evening;  on  the  nth  again  a  little  child 
died,  without  anybody  having  noticed  it  until  it  zi'as  nearly  stiff;  the 
13th  a  young  woman  died  in  childbirth,  and  was  buried  at  sea,  with 
three  children,  two  of  them  before  and  now  the  third,  the  one  just 
born,  so  that  the  husband  has  no  one  left  now.''13 

The  danger  of  shipwreck  was  always  at  hand,  (72)  and  the  legend 
of  Palatine  Light  still  preserves  the  memory  of  a  vessel  of  German 
immigrants  wrecked  off  Block  Island,  with  the  loss  of  almost  every 
one  on  board.14  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
England  was  at  war  with  some  one  or  other  of  her  neighbors  ;  this 
added,  of  course,  to  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  vexations  of  "them  that 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  In  1702  she  joined  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance against  France;  in  1740  she  was  at  war  with  Spain;  from  1743- 
1748  and  from  1756-1763  with  France  again;  while  ever  in  the  polit- 
ical horizon  hovered  the  fear  of  the  Turk.15  During  the  earlv  part 
of  the  century  the  American  coast  swarmed  with  pirates  and  added  a 
new  terror  to  ocean  travel.10    As  soon  as  a  strange  vessel  was  discov- 


nHalL  Nachrichten,  I.  p.  155. 

-2  Mittelberger,  p.  23.  He  says  he  himself  saw  no  less  than  thirty-two 
children  thus  die  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

13  Brumbaugh,  pp.   112  ff. 

11  See,  for  other  examples  of  shipwreck,  Mittelberger,  pp.  34-36.  Whit- 
tier  has  a  poem  on  the  Palatine  Light. 

1^  It  was  not  mere  rhetoric  when  the  Mennonites  of  Germantown,  in 
their  protest  to  the  Quakers  against  slavery,  wrote:  "How  fearful!  and 
fainthearted  are  many  on  sea  when  they  see  a  strange  vessel,  being  afraid 
it  should  be  a  Turck,  and  they  should  be  taeken  and  sold  for  slaves  in 
Turckey."  Watson  says  that  Pastorius  was  chased  by  Turks  in  1683. 
(Annals,  p.   61.) 

i«  Fiske  says  that  never  in  the  world's  history  was  piracy  so  thriving 
as  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentury;  he 
places  its  golden  age  from  1650-1720.  (Old  Virginia  and  her  Neigh- 
bors, vol.   II.   p.    338.) 
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ered,  all  was  excitement  and  (73)  fear  on  board,  until  it  could  be 
ascertained  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe.  We  have  a  vivid  glimpse  of 
this  excitement  at  such  a  moment  in  Muhlenberg's  Journal:  Shortly 
after  leaving"  Dover,'"a  two-masted  vessel  sailed  directly  toward  them. 
The  captain,  stating  that  occasionally  Spanish  privateers  had  taken 
ships  by  pretending  to  be  French  fishing-vessels,  made  a  display  of 
both  courage  and  strength,  by  commanding  the  drummer  to  belabor 
his  drum,  the  guns  to  be  loaded,  and  everything  to  be  made  ready  for 
defensive  action  ;  then  asked  the  foe,  through  the  speaking-trumpet, 
what  they  wanted,  and  received  the  comforting  answer  that  they  were 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  fishing."  In  the  account  given  by  a  member 
of  Kelpius's  party  in  1694,  shots  were  actually  fired  by  the  enemy,  one 
of  which  broke  a  bottle  which  the  ship's  boy  was  carrying  in  his 
hand ;  fortunately,  however,  no  further  damage  was  done.  Similar 
scenes  are  frequently  related  in  contemporary  documents.17 

In  general,  however,  the  days  passed  much  as  they  do  now,  in  al- 
ternation of  storm  and  calm,  sunshine  and  rain.  The  ordinary  events 
of  human  (74)  life  went  on  in  this  little  floating  world,  tossed  about 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  two  poles  of  human  existence,  birth  and 
death,  were  in  close  proximity;18  and  even  amid  the  hardships  and 
sadness  there  was  still  room  for  courtship  and  marriage.19  Various 
means  were  employed  to  pass  away  the  time,  among  those  mentioned 
by  Muhlenberg  and  others  being  boxing  (by  the  sailors),  singing 
worldly  songs,  disputations,  mock-trials,  etc.  These  were,  however, 
the  amusements  chiefly  of  the  English.  In  general  the  Germans  had 
other  means  of  passing  the  time.  In  practically  every  account  we 
have  they  are  shown  to  be  deeply  religious,  holding  divine  service 
daily!  and  particularly  fond  of  singing  the  grand  old  hymns  of  the 
Church.20  This  piety  did  not  desert  them  in  times  of  danger,  as  many 
incidents  which  might  be  quoted  show.  Muhlenberg  (?$)  tells  us 
that  during  the  above-described  excitement  at  the  sight  of  what  was 
feared  might  prove  to  be  a  Spanish  war-vessel,  he  made  inquiry  after 
a  certain  Salzburger  family  on  board,  and  was  pleased  to  find  the 
mother  with  her  children  ensra?ed  in  singing  Luther's  battle-hymn, 
"Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."21  Wesley  describes  a  similar  inci- 
dent which  occurred  during  his  vovasfe  to  Georgia  in  1736.  A  ter- 
rible storm  had  arisen :  "In  the  mi(H  of  the  nsalm  wherewith  their 
service  began,  the  s^a  broke  over,  split  the  mainsail  in  pieces,  covered 
the  ship,  and  poured  in  between  the  decks,  as  if  the  great  deeo  had  al- 
ready swallowed  us  up.     A  terrible  screaming  began  among  the  Eng- 

17  Cf.  Handschuh's  Diarium,  in  Hall.  Nach.,  I  p.  163;  also  Narrative  of 
Journey  of  Schwenckfelders,  in  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  X.  pp.  167  ff. 
is  On  almost  every  voyage  children  were  born  at  sea. 

19  In  the  journey  of  Goetschi's  party  down  the  Rhine,  he  had  appointed 
four  marriage  officials  for  his  party.  At  Neuwied  four  couples  wont 
ashore  to  be  married,  among  them  Wirtz,  who  married  Goetschi's  daugh- 
ter Anna.      (Good,  p.  176.) 

20  "These  poor  people  often  long  for  consolation,  and  I  often  enter- 
tained and  comforted  them  with  singing,  praying,  and  exhorting;  and 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and  the  winds  and  waves  permitted  it.  I  kept 
daily  prayer-meetings  with  them  on  deck."  (Mittelberger.  p.  21.  Cf. 
also  Handschuh,  in  Hallesche  Xachriehten.  vol.  I.  pp.  1">6  ff.) 

21  Mann,  Life  and  Times  of  H.   M.   Muhlenberg,   p.   4  5. 
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lish.  The  Germans  calmly  sang  on.  I  asked  one  of  them  afterward, 
'Was  [sic]  yon  not  afraid?'  He  answered,  'I  thank  God,  no/  I 
asked,  'But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid?'  He  replied 
mildly,  'No;  our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  (lie.'"22 

The  earliest  groups  of  Germans  came  over  under  the  auspices  of 
special  companies  or  organizations,  mostly  religious,  such  as  the 
Frankfort  Company,  the  party  of  mystics  under  Kelpius,  (j6)  the 
Schwenkfelders  in  1733,  and  the  Moravians  in  1742;  often  a  clergy- 
man would  personally  conduct  his  flock  across  the  ocean,  as  in  the 
case  of  Goetschi.  The  Mennonites  who  came  to  Lancaster  County  in 
1 7 10  and  the  following  years  were  helped  by  their  brethren  in  Hol- 
land, where,  the  Mennonites  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  had  become 
wealthy  and  prominent.  Not  forgetful  in  their  prosperity  of  the 
trials  of  their  less  fortunate  brothers,  they  had  formed  a  society  for 
the  aid  of  the  Palatines  and  Swiss  who  were  forced  to  leave  their 
native  lands ;  with  the  money  thus  collected  they  furnished  the  emi- 
grants not  only  with  passage-money  to  America,  but  with  provisions, 
tools,  seeds,  etc.23 

•  (During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  espe- 
cially the  latter  half,  the  German  and  Swiss  emigrants  were  the  vic- 
tims of -fraud  and  oppression.  The  English  ship-owners,  seeing  the 
profit  of  transporting  the  emigrants  to  be  greater. than  carrying 
freight,  employed  every  means  to  induce  emigration,  chief  among 
these  means  being  German  adventurers  who  had  themselves  lived  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  would  (77)  travel  luxuriously  throughout  Ger- 
many, inducing  their  countrymen,  by  the  most  exaggerated  statements 
concerning  the  riches  to  be  found  in  the  New  World,  to  try  their 
fortunes  beyond  the  sea.  These  agents,  known  as  "Newlanders," 
were  generally  men  of  the  most  unscrupulous  character. 

The  best  contemporaneous  accounts  of  these  abuses  are  given  by 
Muhlenberg,  Sauer,  and  Mittelberger.24  According  to  the  former  the 
Newlanders  received  free  passage  and  a  certain  fee  for  every  family 
or  single  person  vvhom  they  could  persuade  to  go  to  Holland,  there 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  ship-owners  for  their  transportation. 
Muhlenberg  tells  how  they  paraded  in  fine  clothing,  pulling  out  os- 
tentatiously their  watches,  and  in  general  acting  as  rich  people  do. 
They  spoke  of  America  as  if  it  were  the  Elysian  Fields,  in  which  the 
crops  grew  without  labor,  as  if  the  mountains  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  as  if  the  rivers  ran  with  milk  and  honey.  The  victims  of  these 
blandishments,  (?8)  on  arriving  in  Holland'  having  often  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  leaving,  were  frequently  obliged  to  borrow  money 
from  the  contractors  themselves,  in  order  to  buy  provisions  and  pay 
their  passage.     Before  leaving  they     had  to     sign  an  agreement  in 

22  John  Wesley,  Journal,  vol.  I.  .p  17. 

23  See  the  interesting  account  of  their  services  by  De  Hoop  Scheffer, 
translated  by  Judge  Pennypacker  in  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  II,  pp.  117  ff. 

24  Muhlenberg  is  the  most  temperate,  Sauer  the  most  indignant,  and 
Mittelberger  the  most  lurid.  The  book  of  the  latter  must  be  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  allowance.  He  was  evidently  a  disappointed  man.  and 
being  forced  to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  return  home,  be  gives  a  picture  of 
the  sufferings  and  disillusions  of  his  countrymen  in  that  province  which 
does  not  accord  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources. 
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English,  which  they  did  not  understand.25  "If  the  parents  died  dar- 
ing the  passage,  the  captain  and  the  Xewlanders  would  act  as  guard- 
ians of  the  children,  .take  possession  of  their  property,  and.  on  ar- 
rival in  port,  sell  the  children  for  their  own  and  their  dead  parents' 
freight.  On  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
emigrant  in  Holland,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  money  loaned, 
passage  and  freight,  is  produced  ;  those  who  have  money  enough  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  demands  are  set  free,  after  being  examined  by  the 
doctor,  and  taking  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  at  the  court-house. 
All  others  are  sold  to  pay  the  transportation  charges.''-6  So  far  Muh- 
lenberg, who  gives  an  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
this  nefarious  system.  Christopher  Sauer,  at  that  time,  through  his 
-newspaper  and  almanac,  perhaps  the.  most  influential  German  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  moved  to  indignation  (79)  at  the  state  of  affairs. 
On  March  15  and  again  May  12.  1755.  he  writes  two  letters  to  Gov- 
ernor Denny,  remonstrating  at  the,"'  ises.  He  tells  how  the  emi- 
grants are  packed  like  herrings.  ho\\rin  consequence  of  improper  care 
■two  thousand  died  in  one  year.  This  murdering  trade  made  my  heart 
ache,  especially  when  I  heard  that  there  was  more  profit  by  their 
death  than  by  carrying  them  alive."  "They  filled  the  vessels  with 
passengers  and  as  much  of  the  merchants'  goods  as  they  thought  tit, 
and  left  the  passengers'  chests,  etc..  behind:  and  sometimes  they 
"loaded  vessels  with  Palatines'  chests.  But  the  poor  people  depended 
upon  their  chests,  wherein  was  some  provision  such  as  they  were  used 
to,  as  dried  apples,  pears,  plums,  mustard,  medicines,  vinegar,  brandy, 
butter,  clothing,  shirts  and  other  necessary  linens,  money,  and  what- 
ever they  brought  with  them :  and  when  their  chests  were  left  behind, 
or  shipped  in  some  other  vessel,  thev  had  lack  of  nourishment." 

Not  all  the  victims  of  these  unscrupulous  shippers  were  poor  and  of 
"humble  rank.     Sauer  expresslv  savs  that  many  had  been  wealthv  peo- 
ple in  Germanv.  and  had  lost  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  by  leaving  their  chests  behind,  or  by  being  robbed,  "and  are 
obliged  to  live  poor  with  grief."     These  statements    (80^   are  borne 
out  by  Mittelbereer.  who  says  that  people  of  rank,  "such  as  nobles, 
learned  or  skilled  neople,"  when  thev  cannot  oav  their  passage  and 
-cannot  give  securitv     are     treated     like     ordinarv  noor  people,   and 
obliged  to  remain  on  board  till  some  one  buys  them  CT 

25  One  of  these  agreements  is  published  in  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XIII.  p.  4S5, 

26  Hallesehe  Nachrichten,  vol.  II.   pp.    459    ff..  note. 

2"  Mittelberger.  p.  39.  He  grives  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  "a 
noble  lady"  who  in  175  3  came  to  Philadelphia  with  two  half-grown 
daughters  and  a  young  son.  She  entrusted  all  her  fortune  to  a  New- 
lander,  who  robbed  her;  in  consequence  of  which  both  she  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  compelled  to  serve.  John  Wesley  in  his  Journal,  under  date 
March  6,  1736,  tells  the  story  of  John  Reinier  from  Vevay,  Switzerland, 
who  came  to  America  "well  provided  with  money,  books,  and  d: 
"but,  being  robbed  by  the  captain,  was  forced  to  sell  himself  for  seven 
years. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Der  Sieg  wird  dem  der  kaempft,  zu  siegen  trachtet 
Und    nie  verzagt.     "Wer  aufgibt,  ist  verloren. 
Beacht'  es  nicht  wenn  dich  die  Welt  missachtet, 
Streb  unentwegt   zum  Ziel,  das  du  erkoren. 

Es  kommen  Weltgeraeusche  nicht  zu  Ohren 
Dem  Bsrgmaun,  der  nach  Edelschaetzen  schachtet. 
Was  mit  Verachtung    werfen  weg  die  Toren, 
Nur  eine  kleine  Zahl  von  Kennern  achtet. 

Das  ist  kein  Mann,   der  vorzieht  matt  zu  werden  ; 
Sich  aufzuringen,   Taten  zu  vollbringen, 
Erhebt  allein,   gibt  Inhalt,  wahren  Wert. 

Die  Flammen  die  in  grossen   Seelen  lodern, 
Die  Taten,   die   gefuehrt  zu  hohen   Dingen, 
Hat  nie  ein  traeger  Geist  hervorgekehrt. 

Wilhclm  Benignus 
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Special  Announcement 

An  Important  Publication  Proposed 

^"Announcement  is  hereby  made  that,  providing  sufficient  advance  encouragement 
is  received  to  warrant  the  undertaking,  THE  PENN  GERMAXIA  will  begin  in 
the  September  issue  the  publication  in  English  of  the  "Leben  und  Wander*  of 
Ezekiel  Sangmeister,  the  Ephrata  Chronicler,  translated  and  edited  by  J.  Max 
Hark,  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  the  translator  of  the  Ckroiiicon  Ephratense. 

Conrad  Beissel  with  his  strange  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Community  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  was  one  of  the  most  unique  characters  of  American  Colonial  History.  The 
most  vivid  realistic  contemporary  account  of  the  man  is  Br.  Ezekiel  Sangmeis- 
ter's "Leben  und  Wandel."  Received  into  the  community  at  the  age  of  25  in  174S 
and  connected  therewith  to  his  death,  himself  of  a  deeply  religious  introspective 
nature,  he  became  a  lynx-eyed,  conscientious,  fearless,  impartial,  non-partisan 
chronicler  of  what  he  saw,  heard  and  thought  there.  He  talks  familiarly  of  the 
daily  labors,  dissensions,  spiritual  struggles,  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  inmates 
of  the  community,  of  Beissel's  domineering  spirit,  his  double-dealing,  drinking, 
immoralities,  jealousy,  teachings  and  unholy  prayers,  of  the  Indian  massacres,  of 
the  life  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  and  makes  the  reader  live  the  times 
over  with  him.  Four  parts  of  the  six  of  his  MS  chronicle  (ending  1769)  discovered 
accidentally  40  years  after  his  death  were  published  by  Joseph  Bauman  of  Ephrata 
in  1825-8,  making  an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  400  pages.  This  account,  sup- 
plementing the  partial  and  one-sided  Chronicon  Ephratense,  is  indispensable,  there- 
fore, to  a  correct  understanding  of  Beissel  and  his  community,  and  incidentally  be- 
comes a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Mysticism,  Communism,  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  Pennsylvania  homelife  prior  to  the 
Revolution.      Dr.  Hark    has  prepared  a  statement  which  we  submit. 

"The  Life  and  Labors  of  Ezekiel  Sangmeister" 

The  proposed  publication  by  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  of  "The  Life  and  Tabors 
of  Ezekiel  Sangmeister, "  translated  into  English,  will  appeal  not  only  to  the  present 
subscribers  of  this  magazine,  nor  only  to  antiquarians  and  historians,  but  to  all 
who  are  in  any  degree  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  oi  all 
those  sturdy  pioneer  settlers  who  impressed  their  character  upon  it  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree  and  made  it  the  Keystone  State  of  the  Nation.  For  Sangmeister's  work 
is  not  merely  a  biography.  It  is  an  honest  and  artless  account  of  a  phase  of  life 
in  early  Pennsylvania.  It .  lays  bare,  without  any  reservation,  the  motives  and 
manner  of  life  of  that  large  proportion  of  German  settlers  to  whose  profound  re- 
ligious convictions  and  indomitable  courage,  or  say,  if  you  please,  to  whose 
fanaticism  and  stubborn  bigotry,  we  owe  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  our  present 
civilization.  Transmuted  and  refined,  they  are  to-day  the  very  characteristics 
that  make  the  Pennsylvania  German  the  honest,  thrifty,  prudent  and  withal 
conscientious,  reliable,  and  always  loyal  citizen   that  he    is. 

Sangmeister's  account  of  the  spiritual  restlessness  and  the  crude  manners  and 
customs  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries.,  of  their  strange  inconsistencies,  deep 
piety  and  dark  sins,  mystici  m  and  sensuality,  coexisting  in  the  same  community, 
is  representative  of  his  times  •  and  people.  If  those  times  and  those  people, 
nation  buiklers,  are  ever  to  be.  understood,  it  is  through  just  such  accounts  that 
it   becomes  possible. 

When  some  twenty  years  ago  the  translation  of  the  Chronicon  Ephratense  ap- 
peared, it  was $  hailed  as  of  immense  importance  in  throwing  light  upon  our 
State's  early  history,  and  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted  and  is  now  out  oi  print. 
The   careful  reader  of  it   felt,    however,    that   the   Chronicon    was  a  decidedly   par- 
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tisan,  altogether  one-sided  story  of  the  Ephrata  community  and  all  it  represented. 
He  could  read  between  the  lines  that  there  must  be  another  side  to  the  story. 
In  so  far  the  work  was  incomplete.  Sangmeister  gives  that  other  side.  And^it 
may  well  be  said  that  his  story  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  true  and  correct  his- 
tory of  those  early  days.  It  is  equally  important,  and  is  much  more  generally 
interesting,  than  was  the  CJironicoti. 

Ezekiel  Sangmeister  was  born  of  pious  Lutheran  parents,  near  Wolfenbuettel, 
Germany,  on  August  9th,  1723.  His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  died  when  Ezekiel 
was  nine  years  old.  Soon  after  this  the  boy  became  a  carpenter's  apprentice 
with  his  uncle,  and  entered  on  his  " wander jahre"  when  about  sixteen.  He  early 
manifested  an  introspective  nature,  possessed  with  a  spiritual  unrest  which  drove 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  sailed  from  England  to  America,  landing  in 
Germantown.  After  working  at  his  trade  for  several  years,  he  met  several 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  who  induced  him  to  accompany  them  to  Ephrata,  where 
he  arrived  in  1748,  and  was  promptly  baptized  by  Conrad  Beissel,  the  "House- 
father" of  the  community.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  life  there,  and  disgusted  with  what  he  calls  Beissel's  hypocrisy,  selfishness, 
drunkenness  and  immoral  iife,  together  with  an  unbearable  arrogance  and  tyranny. 
These  he  describes  with  the  utmost  frankness.  In  1752  he  left  Ephrata  and  went  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  His  life  there, 
adventures  with  the  Indians,  etc.,  form  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  ''Leben 
und  Wandel."  In  1764  he  returned  to  Ephrata  and  in  secret  continued  writing  his 
account,  begun  in  Virginia,  and  which  he  competed  in  six  parts,  only  four  of  which, 
however,  were  published  so  far  as  known. 

His  manuscript  was  found  forty  years  after  nis  death,  hidden  in  a  partition  of 
the  wall  of  his  cell  in.  the  Single  Brethren's  House  at  Ephrata.  Tt  was  published 
at  Ephrata  from  the  press  of  Joseph  Bauman  in  1825.  It  is  now  one  of  the  rarest, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  Ephrata  imprints,  only  a  very  few  copies 
being  extant.  It  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  the  proposed  English  translation 
will  virtually  for  the  first  time  make  it  accessible  to  the  public.  It  will  be  invalu- 
able as  a  critique  and  corrective  of  the  CJironicon  EpJiratcuse,  and  afford  the  first 
opportunity  for  correctly  estimating  the  real  character  of  Conrad  Beissel  and  oi  the 
community  of  strange  religionists  over  which  for  so  many  years  he  ruled  with  auto- 
cratic sway  and  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Much  of  the  history  of  those  times  and  people 
will  certainly  have  to  be  rewritten  in  the  new  light  which  Sangmeister's  revelations 
throw  upon  it.  As  one  of  the  few  original  sources  of  Pennsylvania  history  the  work 
cannot  be  ignored;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  and  desired  that  THE  IT.  NX 
GERMAN IA  will  soon  succeed  in  giving  it  to  the  public  in  unabridged  form. 

The  plan  of  publication  is  to  issue  it  in  monthly  installments  of  at  least  16 
extra  pages  of  THE  PENN  GERMANIA,  made  up  so'  that  the  pages  can  be  easily 
detached  and  bound  separately  in  ordinary  octavo  form. 

The  type  page  will  be  approximately  4+  by  6\  inches  single  column,  ic  point 
type.  Extra  editions  are  offered  as  follows:  Large  Paper  Edition,  particulars  on 
application.  Patron's  Edition,  numbered  and  limited  to  advance  subscriptions,  il- 
lustrated, printed  on  heavy  book  paper.  Paper  covers,  84- 00  ;  cloth  binding,  gilt  top. 
$4-5°i»  nalf  morocco,  gilt  top,  $5.00.  Payable  one  half  on  notice  that  the  work 
will  be  issued,  the  balance  on  its  completion. 

This  publication,    but   an   incidental   feature   and   a   gift  to   the   subscribers    of 
the  magazine,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to    American  history  and  in  all  p 
ability   will   remain  the   only    English  edition    of  Sangmeister's    chronicles  or  auto- 
biography. 

The  interest  and  active  support  of  all  to  whom  these  lines  may  come  is 
respectfully  solicited.      Conditional  advance  subscriptions  are  invited. 
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Illustrative  of  German-American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect  what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


Woman's     A  Mennonite    writer    in   the 
Sphere         "Gospel       Herald"       defines 
woman's  sphere  in  the  church 
in  these  words : 

Some  one  will  ask,  What  then  has  the 
woman  a  right  to  do?  We  shall  let 
Scripture  answer. 

1.  She  may  speak  to  others  about 
Christ,  as  did  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

2.  She  may  teach  the  younger  wo- 
men (Tit.  2  13). 

3.  She  may  pray,  as  did  the  women 
by    the    riverside   (Acts    16:13;    I    Cor 

us). 

4.  She  may  prophesy  in  the.  home,  as 
Philip's  four  daughters  (Acts  21:9: 
I  Cor.  11 :3). 

5.  She  may  labor  in  the  Lord,  as  did 
Phoebe  (Rom.  16:3,  4)  ;  which  may  in- 
clude the  following:  (a)  bring  up  chil- 
dren; (b)  lodge  srangers ;  (c)  wash 
the  saints'  feet:  (d)  relieve  the  afflicted; 
(e)  diligently  follow  every  good  work 
(I  Tim.  5  :iq), 

6.  She  may  learn  in  silence  (I  Tim 
2:11.     Read  also  I  Tim.  2:15). 

Some  things  she  shall  not  do: 

1.  She  is  forbidden  to  pray  or  proph- 
esy uncovered  (I  Cor.  1.1:5). 

2.  She   is  forbidden   to  speak   in   the 
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churches,  because  it  is  a  shame  for  her 
to  do  so  (I  Cor.  14:34,  35). 

3.  She   is   not   to  teach   the   man    (I 
Tim.  2:12). 

4.  She  is  not  to  usurp  authority  over 
the  man  (I  Tim.  2:12). 


* 


Socialism  According  to  the  "Lutheran 
and  the  Observer''  a  Berlin  corres- 
Church  pondent  of  a  London  paper 
uses  the  following  words  re- 
specting German  Socialism : 

"The  Lutherans  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  agreed  that  German  Socia. 
Democracy  is  a  political  party  directly 
and  indirectly  opposed  to  Christianity 
and  that  its  success  means  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  rapidly  sunder- 
ing their  connection  with  the  churches, 
and  with  their  teachings  and  traditions. 
This  fact  cannot  be  blinked.  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  every  Christian 
worker  in  contact  with  the  masses  of  the 
German  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire. T  do  not  believe.'  said  one  repre- 
sentative churchman  to  me.  'that  a  sin- 
gle believing  Christian  grave  his  vote  to 
a   Socialist  at     the  election.     The     four 
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and  a  quarter  million  men  who  voted 
Red  at  the  election  were  out  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  religion,  were  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  actually  hostile  to  the 
churches  and  their  teachers.  Not  only 
is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  Social- 
ist vote  an  indication  of  growing  politi- 
cal dissatisfaction  and  growing  political 
unrest;  it  is  also  an  infallible  indicatioi. 
of  hostility  to  all  that  the  churches  stand 
for.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  German 
Socialist  has  his  ideals,  but  he  has  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  it  is  the  Christian 
church  which  has  made  these  ideals  pos 
sible.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say 
that  the  no  Socialist  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag  are  a  body  of  atheists  that  tht 
four  and  a  quarter  million  voters  at  their 
backs  are  practically  the  same."  This  is 
a  serious  utterance,  coming  from  a  man 
who  knows  his  compatriots  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  who  is  accustomed  to 
weigh  his  words. 


and  that  the  doctrine  of  "Christenthum 
ohne  Kirche"  (religion  without  the 
church)  should  be  everywhere  pro- 
claimed." 

But  Dr.  Sandt  sees  the  sign  of  hope  ii» 
the  attitude  of  Godly  men  who  discern 
the  deplorable  situation.  He  says  fur- 
ther: 

"They  were  like  men  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  last  ditch  by  the  Zeit- 
geist, and  who  were  reaching  out  to 
grasp  the  strong  arm  of  God  that  they 
might  gain  courage  and  move  forward 
against  the  foe.  They  were  men  who 
were  deeply  conscious  of  the  woes  of 
Zion,  and  it  is  from  among  these  that 
God  chooses  the  prophets  that  are  needed 
for  the  hour.  There  are  abundant  indi- 
cations that  the  tide  is  turning,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  God's  chosen 
ones  will  be  heard.  They  are  beinir 
heard  already.  While  the  churches  of 
the  "liberals"  are  empty,  the  churches 
of  the  faithful  preachers  are  being 
filled." — Lutheran  Church  Work. 


Religious  We  have  followed  with 
Situation  much  interest  the  reflec- 
In  Germany  tions  in  the  Lutheran  bv 
"Pilgrim"  — Dr.  G.  W. 
Sandt,  the  editor  —  on  European  places 
of  interest.  Especially  do  we  regard  his 
observations  in  a 'recent  issue,  on  the  re- 
ligious condition  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
Germany.  He  says  what  is  both  timely 
and  suggestive  in  this : 

"What  is  threatening  the  faith  of  Ger- 
many is  the  theology  of  its  leading  uni- 
versities. The  bane  of  theology  is  the 
professor  who  has  outgrown  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bible  and  who  treats  religion  as 
an  abstraction.  He  is  acquainted  with 
books  and  with  theories  galore,  but  i» 
ignorant  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people.  And  yet  it  is  he  who  sets  the 
pace  in  religious  thinking.  Young  men 
sit  at  the  feet  of  such  teachers  (who 
make  a  great  boast  of  their  scientific  at- 
tainments )and  when  they  take  their 
place  in  the  pulpit,  they  teach  doctrines 
new  and  strange.  Germany  has  been 
suffering  frightfully  from  such  preach- 
ing, and  it  is  natural  that  the  churches 
should  be  nearly  empty  in  all  but  a  few 
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Mirage  "Germany     has     not     been 

Of  the  Map  cramped  or  throttled ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  recog- 
nize when  we  get  away  from  the  mirage 
of  the  map,  her  expansion  has  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  She  has  added 
20,000,000  to  her  population — one-half 
the  present  population  of  France — dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  the  French  popu- 
lation has  actually  diminished.  Of  all 
the  nations  in  Europe,  she  has  cut  the 
biggest  swath  in  the  development  of 
world  « trade,  industry,  and  influence. 
Despite  the  fact  that  she  has  not  '"ex- 
panded" in  the  sense  oi  mere  political  do- 
minion, a  proportion  oi  her  popula: 
equivalent  to  the  white  population  of  the 
whole  colonial  British  Empire,  make 
their  living,  or  the  best  part  of  it.  from 
the  development  and  exploitation  of  ter- 
ritory outside  her  borders.  These  facts 
are  not  new.  they  have  been  made  the 
text  of  thousands  of  political  sermons 
preached  in  England  itself  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Millions  oi  Germans    in    Prussia  an  ? 
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Westphalia  derive  profit  or  make  their 
living  out  of  countries  to  wjiich  their 
political  dominion  in  no  way  extends. 
The  modern  German  exploits  South 
America  by  remaining  at  home.  \\ "here, 
forsaking  this  principle,  he  attempts  to 
work  through  political  power,  he  ap- 
proaches futility.  German  colonies  are 
colonies  ''pour  rire."  The  Government 
has  to  bribe  Germans  to  go  to  them 
her  trade  with  them  is  microscopic  ;  and 
if  the  twenty  millions  who  have  been 
added  to  Germany's  population  since  the 
war  had  had  to  depend  on  their  country's 
political  conquest  they  would  have  had 
to  starve.  What  feeds  them  are  coun 
tries  which  Germany  has  never  "owned" 
and  never  hopes  to  "own" ;  Brazil.  Ar- 
gentine, the  United  States.  India.  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Russia,  France,  and 
England.  (Germany,  which  never  spent 
a  mark  on  its  political  conquest,  today 
draws  more  tribute  from  South  America 
than  does  Spain,  which  has  poured  out 
mountains  of  treasure  and  oceans  of 
blood  in  its  conquest.)  These  are  Ger- 
many's real  colonies.  Yet  the  immense 
interests  which  they  represent,  of  really 
primordial  concern  to  Germany,  without 
which  so  many  of  her  people  would  be 
actually  without  food,  are  for  the  diplo- 
mats and  the  soldiers  quite  secondary 
ones ;  the  immense  trade  which  they  rep- 
resent owes  nothing  to  the  diplomat,  to 
Agadir  incidents,  to  Dreadnoughts ;  it  is 
the  unaided  work  of  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer." — International  Con- 
ciliation. 


* 


The  Berks    There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
County  everywhere    of    the    scarcity 

Boy  Crop  of  farm  help  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  farming  qn  that  ac- 
count. There  is  one  way  out  of  this 
■which  seems  to  have  been  little  taken 
into  account,  and  that  is  the  raising  of 
larger  crops  of  boys  on  the  farm.  Boys 
are  the  verv  best  crop  that  the  farms  can 
produce,  and  with  plenty  of  them,  train 
ed  to  be  good  farmers,  farming  would 
surely  boom  and  complaint  oi  lack  of 
"help  cease. 


That  there  ought  to  be  no  difficultv 
about  this  is  shown  by  an  example  in 
this  county,  near  Morgantown.  VVc 
quote  from  the  Honeybrook  Graphic: 

"Driving  along  the  pike,  from  Mor- 
gantown to  Churchtown,  just  as  yo^ 
have  left  Morgantown,  you  notice  four 
fine,  large,  well-kept  farms.  Everything 
neat  and  clean  ;  fences  all  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  land  showing  the  best  of  care.  On 
these  farms  live,  respectively,  Stephen 
M.  Stoltzfus,  John  M.  Stoltzfus,  Benival 
Stoltzfus  and  Samuel  M.  Stoltzfus,  all 
of  whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  These 
four  farmers  have  2j  sons,  and  all  of 
them  will,  no  doubt,  become  as  success- 
ful farmers  as  their  fathers  are  and 
have  been." 

Follow  the  Soltzfus  plan  of  getting 
farm  help.  Raise  boys,  and  plenty  of 
them.  The  soil  of  Berks  is  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  boys,  and  girls, 
too.  We  have  raised  some  of  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  we  should  not  continue  to  do 
so.  There  is  room  for  thousands  of 
them  to  grow  up  and  flourish  and  in- 
crease the  wealth  and  fame  of  the  coun- 
ty. Don't  let  this  crop  fall  off. — Kiitc- 
tozifi  Patriot. 


Piesident  "The  German  is  getting  more 
James  On  for  his  money  in  Germanv 
Germany  than  the  citizens  of  any  other 
modern  country,  and  Ger- 
many now  is  not  only  the  military  cen 
ter  of  Europe,  but  also  the  scientific, 
musical,  and  in  some  respects,  the  com- 
mercial and  educational  center."  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Edmund  Janes  James,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
went  through  Chicago  on  Tuesday  on 
his  way  to  Grbana  from  a  tour  oi  Eu- 
rope. 

lie  stopped  at  the  Union  League  Club. 
He  said  his  trip  was  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  educational  institutions  of 
Europe  tor  ideas  for  use  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

"The   University  of  Berl  n 
"although  one  o\  the  youngest  of  world 
universities,   lias   become   the   £n  itest   of 
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all,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  statement 
so  often  made  that  a  great  university 
cannot  be  built  in  a  short  time. 

"Nearly  every  county  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  is  represented  among  those  stu- 
dents. Why  cannot  we  educate  those 
students  at  home,  instead  of  sending 
them  so  far  afield? 

"In  all  these  measures  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  tech- 
nology, music,  and  science,  the  emperor 
has  been  a  most  important  factor.  He 
is  not  simply  an  energetic  war  lord  de- 
termined to  keep  Germany  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  in  a  military  way,  but 
also  an  enthusiastic,  liberal,  progressive 
supporter  of  whatever  is  highest  and 
best  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itual life  of  his  people.  He.  is  an  enlight- 
ened advocate  of  everything  which  will 
aid  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

"Emperor  William  is  a  revised,  en- 
larged, and  permanent  edition  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  shares  with  the  lat- 
ter a  profound  distrust  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity as  a  class.  They  both  indorse 
heartily  Goethe's  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
and  judges  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alephis- 
topheles  in  his  advice  to  the  student  not 
to  study  law. 

"I  came  over  with  Morgan  Sinister, 
the  exiled  treasurer  general  of  Persia 
and  was  much  impressed  with  his  views 
on  the  situation  in  Asia.  England  has 
allowed  herself  to  become  the  catspaw  of 
Russia  in  a  buccaneering  enterprise 
against  the  life  of  the  Persian  people,  an 
enterprise  in  which  it  would  appear  Ger- 
many owing  to  her  skillful  management 
has  already  reaped  the  chief  advantage 
without  incurring  any  of  the  odium."-— 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  There  is  a  town  in  Illinois,  St. 

Faith  Elmo,  which  owes  its  prasper- 
Dcctor  ity  to  the  fact  that  it  numbers 
amonoJ  its  citizens  a  man  who 
has  the  unpretentious  name  of  "Billy" 
Smith.  "Billy"  Smith,  however,  is  th-- 
very  life-blood  of  the  town.  Without 
him  it  would  be  apt  to  become  deserted 


village.  "Dill\"  is  the  magnet  thar 
draws  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  town 
each  day,  and  all  because  there  are 
enough  people  in  this  world  who  are 
sufficiently  credulous  to  believe  that 
"Billy''  Smith  possesses  mystic  powers 
as  a  healer  of  bodily  ills.  "Billy"  is  a 
faith  healer  or  "pow-wow  doctor,"  as 
we  would  term  him  in  Allentown.  He 
has  a  reputation  that  extends  all  over  the 
middle  West,  and  St.  Elmo  is  the  Mecca 
of  countless  incurables  who  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  '"Billy" 
Smith  to  make  them  physically  whole. 
There  are  so  many  applicants  for  his 
healing  touch  that  the  hotels  are  always 
crowded.  There  are  said  to  be  3600  peo- 
ple waiting  their  turn  for  treatment 
That  certainly  beats  the  record  of  the 
Allentown  "pow-wow"  doctors. 

("Billy"  Smith  is  the  son  of  a  faith 
healing  German  horse  doctor  and  the 
son-in-law  of  a  pow-wowing  German 
faith  doctoress.  He  has  given  57.000 
treatments  in  4>S  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  biggest  land  owners  in  Payette 
County.   Illinois. — Editor.) 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  in 
a  village  along  the  Delaware  River  in 
Northampton  County,  this  state,  a 
"healer"  of  the  order  of  "Billy"  Smith. 
If  we  mistake  not  he  only  received  pa- 
tients on  certain  days  of  the  month  ac- 
cording to  the  phase  of  the  moon.  Years 
ago  we  visited  the  village  to  write  up 
this  man.  who  was  said  to  be  possessed 
of  remarkable  powers.  We  had  to  £0 
there  by  team  and  it  was  probably  nine 
o'clock  when  we  arrived,  and  found  the 
village  fairly  swarming  with  strangers 
who  had  come  great  distances  to  see  this 
man  of  mystery.  When  we  readied  the 
house  we  received  a  card  bearing  a  num- 
ber indicating  our  turn  to  see  the  "doc- 
tor." The  number  was  a  high  one. 
which  meant  that  our  turn  would  no: 
come  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
day  was  spent  mingling  with  the  pa- 
tients. The  village  landlord  was  doing 
a  land-office  business  and  about  half  the 
women  of  the  village  were  called  into 
requisition  to  help  wait  on  the  tables, 
while  an  extra  force  of  bartenders  at- 
tended to   the  serving  of  liquid   refn  - 
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ments.  The  day  was  one  of  surprises 
for  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  expected  to 
find  the  ''doctor's"  domicile  to  be  a  for- 
bidding-looking hut.  We  had  visions  of 
"hexerei."  Instead  we  found  it  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  most  modern  dwelling 
in  the  village,  standing  high  and  with 
a  splendid  lawn  in  front.  The  character 
of  the  patients  was  equally  surprising. 
for  the  most  part  they  were  highly  intel- 
ligent and  wore  costly  apparel.  The 
stories  they  told  us  of  the  benefits  they 
had  received  from  the  "doctor"  were 
simply  marvelous. 

The  greatest  surprise,  however,  came 
when,  late  in  the  afternoon,  our  number 
was  called  out  and  we  were  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  healer.  In  our  mind's 
eye  we  had  pictured  the  "doctor"  to  be 
an  old  and  decrepit  man,  wrinkled  and 
mummified  with  unshaven  face  and  un- 
kempt hair.  We  even  dreaded  the  meet- 
ing and  had  not  fully  resolved  on  what 
the  complaint  from  which  we  sought  re- 
lief should  be.  The  meeting  was  an 
awakening.  For  a  moment  we  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  forbid- 
ding-looking creature  that  we  had  pic- 
tured had  vanished  and  in  its  place  stood 
a  man  possibly  slightly  below  the  medi- 
um height,  but  splendid  looking  and  giv- 
ing every  evidence  of  refinement.  And 
then  we  felt  ashamed  for  the  deception 
about  to  be  practiced  even  though  it  was 
in  the  line  of  professional  duty.  We 
forget  whether  we  said  that  we  had  a 
corn  on  the  ear  or  an  ache  in  the  toe 
At  any  rate,  the  "doctor"  looked  us  ovei 
and  gave  us  some  herb  medicine.  He 
was  not  strictly  a  "pow-wow"  doctor, 
but  depended  largely  on  herbs,  using  the 
faith  cure  as  a  side  line.  We  had  a 
pleasant  chat  with  the  man  and  found 
him  to  be  a  most  entertaining  talker.  He 
made  no  fixed  charge,  as  that  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  took 
whatever  the  patients  gave  him,  and,  it 
was  said  that  some  of  his  wealthy  cus- 
tomers paid  him  most  liberally.     At  any 


rate  he  piled  up  a  iortunt.—Allentoum 

Democrat. 


The  Holiday  Christmas     has     al- 

Season  ways    been    a    popular 

season  in  York.  The 
German  population  has  exercised  an 
enormous  influence  in  this  direction,  and 
has  served  to  popularize  the  season.  Xew 
England  and  the  Western  Reserve  in 
Ohio  formerly  did  not  recognize  the 
holidays  such  as  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Ascension  and 
other  days.  Some  of  these  days  are 
now  more  and  more  accepted  over  the 
country  not  perhaps  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  holyday,  but  a  holiday. 

We  believe  there  are  12  holidays  re- 
cognized by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
with  the  Sundays  and  half  Saturday 
holidays,  one-fourth  cf  the  year  is  re- 
leased from  labor. 


Lessin^  at    Am    21.    Mcirz    brachte    Da; 
Miami  deutsche  Theater  von  Cincin- 

University  nati  Lessings  Minna  von 
Barnhelm  im  Auditorium  der 
Miami  University  zur  Auituhrung.  Das 
Stuck  zeigte  seine  altbewahrte  Zugkraft 
imd  verlief  zur  grossen  Genugtuung 
aller,  besonders  audi  der  anwesenden 
Studenten  der  Miami  University,  des 
Oxford  College  und  des  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women.  Da  Unterzeichneter 
das  finanzielle  Risiko  ubernommen  hatte. 
freute  der  gute  Verlauf  des  Unternehm- 
ens  wohl  niemanden  mehr  als  ihn. 
In  Auftrag. 
Charles  H.  Handschin. 
The  monograph  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor Handschin  on  "The  Teaching  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  United 
States"  will  appear  in  June  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  oi  Education.  All 
German-American  interests  are  duly  se: 
forth  in  the  paper. — Editor. 


OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  mans 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The  Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 


A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 

Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 

By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from    April  Issue) 


His  wife  exclaimed,  "Man,  have  you 
money  to  throw  away?"  Then  she 
stormed  about  the  stove,  put  wood  in, 
pushed  pans  and  kettles  about,  and  wore 
a  dreadfully  gloomy  expression  while 
the  men  were  concluding  the  bargain. 

"Stay  with  us  for  dinner.  It  will  soon 
be  ready,  tell  me  how  things  go  in  the 
settlement,  how  business  is  in  the  world." 

And  Jonathan  Schmul  stayed  and  nar- 
rated the  events.  The  peddlar  performed 
the  function  of  a  newspaper  in  this  lo- 
cality. He  knew  almost  every  one  in 
two  states.  He  could  without' thinking 
a  long  time  name  all  one's 'relatives,  he 
was  also  on  sundry  occasions  the  bearer 
of  important  messages. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Schmul  took  a  beau- 
tiful prayer  book  out  of  his  box  and  gave 
it  to  the  aged  grandmother. 

"It  is  a  Christian  book,  printed  by  my 
friend  Christopher  Sower  in  Philadel- 
phia.    Read  it  carefullv  and  at  the  same 


time  think  of  Schmul  who  even  though 
he  is  a  Jew,  yet  makes  an  honest  living. "' 
Thereupon  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  followed  him  and  invited  him  to  my 
house.  During  the  whole  afternoon  i 
listened  to  his  conversation.  He  had 
news  of  the  friends  from  Echterding 
Mr.  Weisenberg  was  overcome  with  sea- 
sickness on  the  ship.  Thereupon  the 
"sellers  of  souls"  stole  his  money 
because  there  was  not  enough  money 
left  for  the  journey,  his  daughter  Kath- 
arine upon  arriving  at  New  York  was 
sold  for  a  term  of  seven  years  to  a  rich 
Dutch  family  in  Albany.  '  There  she 
an  easy  life.  Her  beauty  attract*  I  I  ie 
son  of  the  family  but  the  maiden  knew 
how  to  conduct  herself  in  the  fellow's 
presence.     She  is  not  only  beautiful  but 
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also  sensible  and  will  struggle  through 
life  honestly.  Xo  one  need  be  worried 
on  her  account.  Whether  she  spoke  or 
me  or  not?     Mr.  Schmul  did  not  know. 

Did  I  know  Sir  Win.  Johnson?  He 
is  a  young  Englishman  who  is  an  ex- 
tensive landholder,  here  where  the  Scho- 
harie flows  into  the  Mohawk.  This 
young  man  frequented  the  Dutchman's 
house  a  great  deal.  Did  I  wish  to  cor- 
respond with  the  young  lady  he  could  in 
any  case  possibly  deliver  a  letter. 

''Does  Sir  Johnson  know  Katharine?" 

"I  saw  his  eyes  brighten  when  she 
passed  him." 

"Oh,  oh,"   I  exclaimed. 

"Be  not  concerned,  Mr.  Pastor.  He 
will  not  marry  her,  and  under  other  con- 
ditions she  will  not  live  with  him." 

I  could  learn  no  more. 

"Mir.  Pastor,  be  not  offended  at  a 
poor  Jew.  if  he  takes  the  liberty  to  say  a 
word.  Remain  at  Schoharie.  Here  a 
brave  people  live,  even  though  clad  in 
beggar's  dress.  The  itinerant  ministers 
are  a  bad  lot.  You  are  the  man  for 
these  people." 

"But  the  whisky,  Schmul." 

"True,  the  wealthy  Dutch  are  the 
cause  of  this.  They  have  won  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians  with  firewater.  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  how  they  plied 
the  Indians  with  whisky  until  they  a  sec- 
ond time  transferred  the  title  to  these 
lands  which  the  Germans  had  bought 
and  built  upon.  Hunter  subsequently 
approved  of  this  deception,  and  this  act 
of  injustice  broke  the  aged  Weiser  s 
heart.  The  people  need  a  leader.  You 
are  the  man  fitted  for  this.  You  are  wise 
and  faithful,  as  surely  as  I  am  an  hon- 
est Jew." 

"But  the  strong  drink,"  I  again  re- 
peated. 

"It  is  necessary  that  the  Germans  also 
give  the  Indians  whisky,  like  the  Dutch 
do,  or  they  are  lost.  Conrad  Weiser 
who  is  a  shrewd  man  has  advised  this." 

"Jonathan  Schmul,  where  do  you 
live?" 

"I  never  told  any  one.  but  because  you 
are  a  pastor  and  can  keep  a  secret,  1  will 
tell  you.  Ten  miles  to  the  west  is  a 
creek,  named  Cobles  creek  after  farmer 


Coble.  There  I  found  a  cave  when  the 
Indians  were  pursuing  me.  I  named  it 
Howes'  Cave.  There  I  live.  Let  this 
be  a  secret.  If  war  should  break  out,  fly 
to  that  place  and  you  are  safe.  I  fear 
the  worst,  because  the  savages  covet  the 
Germans'  herds  of  cattle." 

He  arose  to  take  his  leave.  His  de- 
parture would  cause  me  sadness  as  I 
considered  him  a  faithful  man.  When 
he  was  at  the  door,  he  turned  and  said : 
"Mr.-  Pastor,  I  thank  you  for  giving  a 
man  who  is  a  Jew  a  chair  in  your  house, 
and  passing  him  bread  and  salt.  If  at 
any  time  you  need  a  friend  here  in  the 
forest,  then  summon  me  and  I  will  serve 
you.  I  will  give  the  Germans  and  their 
pastor  my  money  and  also  my  life,  as 
surely  as  mv  name  is  Schmul." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  have  been  here  now  for  two  years, 
and  as  yet  have  accomplished  nothing.  I 
have  traveled  through  the  forests,  and 
explored  the  streams  as  if  great  discov- 
eries were  still  to  be  made.  I  have  vis- 
ited the  people,  encouraged  them  to  tell 
me  their  affairs  that,  perchance,  my 
troubled  heart  might  find  peace  in  listen- 
ing to  their  troubles. 

They  were  kind  to  me,  these  people  of 
the  backwoods.  Willingly  they  opened 
their  doors  to  the  strange  recluse  and 
many  questions  about  me  and  my  future 
plans  became  embarrassing.  "Why  do 
you  not  preach  for  us."  is  the  customary 
greeting  when  they  meet  me.  1  must  be 
grateful  to  the  elder  Weiser  that  he 
recommended  me  so  highly,  or  else  the 
people  would  not  have  had  so  much  pa~ 
tience  with  me. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  idlers. 
Each  one  must  work,  even  the  rich  arc 
not  ashamed  to  work.  For  this  reason 
the  people  eyed  me  in  astonishment. 
How  can  a  young  man,  well  educated, 
spend  his  life  in  idleness?  I  myself  was 
ardently  longing  for  a  chance 

Today  it  is  decided:     Up  to  this  time 
I  fostered  the  hope  that  a  re::::-::  : 
established  church    night  be  possible,     L 
had.  for  this  purpose,  turned  to  several 
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influential  men,  and  friends  of  my  youth. 
At  last  the  answer  came.  Wretchedly. 
like  an  ordinary  criminal,  I  was  expelled 
from  the  state  and  church  membership 
It  serves  you  right,  wrote  one  man.  I 
"had  forgotten  that  the  princes  were  the 
anointed  of  God  on  earth  and  to  defy 
them  was  not  in  place  for  a  servant  of 
the  gospel.  There  I  had  the  solution.  I 
■had  committed  a  shameful  error  because 
I  had  permitted  a  young  girl  to  be 
ruined !  Oh.  hence  these  lickspittles ! 
God,  why  hast  thou  punished  my  dear 
old  home  with  such  men !  As  I  was 
reading  the  letter  my  mother  sent  me,  a 
fit  of  anger  seized  me.  I  struck  the 
table  with  my  fist  so  that  the  old  partly 
deaf  Urschel  heard  it.  She  glanced  out 
of  the  window.  Because  it  was  a  cloudy 
■day  she  thought  it  thundered.  My  God, 
I  did  not  know  whether  I  should  rave 
and  curse  or  weep  and  langh. 

'The  darkest  cloud  has  a  silver  lin- 
ing," is  an  expression  used  in  this  local- 
ity. Even  beyond  the  sea  in  my  old 
home  there  are  some  upright  men.     To 

be  sure    Prof.    G in  Tubingen  was 

not  agreeable  to  me.  He  deserves  to  be 
remembered  to  me,  but  is  afraid  to  write 
to  me  because  a  letter  might  easily  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  prince's  spies.  But 
the  prelate,  and  court  chaplain,  I'rlsper- 
ger,  he  is  an  upright  man.  To  him  pos- 
terity ougfht  to  erect  a  monument.  Di 
rectly  in  front  of  the  court  chapel  i: 
ought  to  stand  as  a  sermon  that  manly  • 
dignity  and  faithfulness  have  not  yet 
died  out. 

Were  I  the  German  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  I  would  elevate  to 
hereditary  dukedoms  all  the  Urlspergers 
in  the  empire  for  the  sake  of  this  one 
Urlsperger.  I  stormed  out  into  the  for- 
est with  my  letter,  and  as  I  read  the 
word  of  honor  of  the.  court  chaplain 
there  was  a  rushing  sound  through  the 
trees  like  a  storm.  A  man's  honor 
arouses  a  man's  fortitude. 

I  have  decided.  Our  times  demand 
men  who  can  resign  themselves  and 
make  sacrifices,  men  who  stand  up  for 
truth  and  justice,  who  are  not  afraid 
even  of  those  who  have  power,  to  cor- 
rect and  set  one   free.      If  you   wish   to 


preserve  '-our  life  you  must  lose  it.  If  1 
do  not  wish  to  kill  my  time  then  I  must 
resign  myself,  suffer  and  endure.  And 
when  I  am  no  longer  living,  there  will 
be  men  who  will  thank  God  that  I  wa- 
driven  to  America.  Thus  John  T 
Resig,  forest  preacher  at  the  Schoharie: 
Assuming  this  name  1  will  labor,  either 
to  accomplish  something  good  or  per 

Now  the  resolution  i>  formed.  What 
an  exhilarating  effect  this  had  on  my 
whole  being.  I  am  a  new  man.  since  i 
courageously  determined  upon  a  firm 
resolution.  I  will  labor,  organize  con- 
gregations, instruct  children,  punish  op- 
pressors, defend  the  oppressed. 

I  remain  here. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  Easter  Day     I     preached  for  the 
first  time.  .  The  religious   services   v.    re 
to  be  held  in  Mr.  Gerlach's  barn,  because 
it  was  the  largest  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  news  soon  spread,  that  I  would  re- 
main and  would  begin  my  work  in  ear 
nest  on  Easter.     Because     I     was  well 
known  among  the  people,  they  expec:    '. 
a   great    interest   in    the    service   on    I     5 
festal  day.     As  the  holiday  possessed  a 
somewhat    religious    significance    I    he'd 
for  several  days  the  necessary  prepara- 
torv   services.      My    writing   table   musi 
serve  as  an  altar.     The  beautiful  shawl 
which  the  Jew,  Jonathan  Schmul  sold  to 
Mrs.  Gerlach  was  tastefully  spread  up- 
on it.     I  carved  a  crucifix  myself  out  of 
firwood.     It  is  three  feet  high,  as  I  was 
afraid  that     the     faintest  gust  of  wind 
would  blow  a  smaller  one  over.     Young 
Nicholas  Herkimer  had  receive.'  .    5 
box  of  varnish  at  Christmas,  which  1 
brought.      So    we    polished  the  cruci 
painted  it  black,  and  varnished  it.     TIk 
little    Nicholas   is  a   shrewd  youth.      He 
knows   the  tracks  of  every   wild   a 
in  the  forest. 

As   1    was   erecting   the   crucifix   on   a 
Saturday.     Mrs.     Gerlach    clapped 
hands  and   shouted  : 

"What   are  you  doing?      Wc   are   Re- 
formed." 

At  first   I   pretended  ignorance.     As 
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Wurtemberger  I  am  indeed  a  Lutheran, 
while  the  Palatines  are  Reformed,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  corruption  i 
have  weightier  things  to  do  than  to 
quibble. 

The  cross  is  neither  Lutheran  nor 
Reformed.  It  shall  serve  to  foster  the 
Christian  spirit.  Therefore  I  thought 
that,  as  there  is  hay  and  straw  in  the 
barn  it  will  remind  us  of  Bethlehem  and 
Golgotha.  The  Easter  sermon  must 
treat  of  our  resurrected  Lord,  so  that  we 
will  bave  also  the  entire  second  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Is  this  Reformed 
or  Lutheran?  I  say  it  is  the  holy  gos- 
pel." 

"Wife,"  said  Mr.  Gerlach,  "allow  Mr. 
Pastor  to  have  his  own  way.  We  are 
not  educated." 

In  the  evening  with  the  assistance  of 
teacher  Heim  I  prepared  the  order  of 
services.  He  walked  with  me  through 
the  settlement  in  the  moonlit  evening. 
Everywhere  the  women  are  in  the  gar- 
dens, hoeing  and  sowing. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  called  over 
the  garden  fence. 

"Keep  quiet,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"They  are  sowing  flower  seed  on  the 
evening  before  Easter,  for  then  flowers 
of  a  thousand  different  colors  bloom  all 
summer  long  upon  one  and  the  same 
stem.  Not  a  word  must  be  said  while 
doing  this." 

"That  is  news  to  me." 

"It  comes  from  the  Palatinate." 

"In  the  Black  Forest  the  maidens  look 
into  the  water  on  Easter  eve  in  order  to 
see  the  face  of  their  future  husbands." 

"That  is  not  necessary  at  the  Scho- 
harie. Here  in  the  primeval  forest  young 
women  are  scarce.  They  are  married 
before  they  are  full  fledged." 

The  bright  sunlight  flooded  field  and 
forest  on  Easter  morning.  The  forest 
folk  the  wood  cutters  and  tar  producers 
came  very  early  to  the  services.  Red 
Peter  had  washed  hmself  but  one  still 
saw  and  smelled  the  tar.  The  black  de- 
posit can  not  be  removed  by  washing 
only  once.  Now  he  stands  before  Mr. 
Gerlach's  barn  and  gesticulates  and  de- 
clares with  a  loud  voice,  that  with  his 
own  eyes  he  saw  the  sun,  as  it  rose  above 


the  forest  make  three  leaps  and  bounds. 

"What  then?" 

"That  signifies,"  he  said,  "that  the  sap 
from  which  tar  is  made  will  be  quite 
abundant  this  year." 

"It  means  a  good  wheat  harvest,"  said 
Krciscorn,  because  he  was  a  farmer. 

"No,  the  French  have  been  driven  into 
Canada.  For  this  reason  the  sun  re- 
joices," said  a  third. 

"Sir  Johnson  has  visited  the  seven 
Dt;tch  partners,  who  plan  a  new  attack 
upon  our  farms  and  talk  'German'  with 
them  until  their  eyes  overflow." 

Thereupon  all  laughed. 

Each  one  wishes  to  force  the  Easter 
sun  into  his  own  narrow  room.  He  fears 
that  he  might  fall  short  if  it  also  shines 
into  his  neighbor's  heart  and  house. 

The  people  are  approaching  from  every 
direction.  The  women  for  the  most  part 
come  on  horseback,  the  men  on  foot 
There  were  few  wagons,  because  there 
are  as  yet  few  in  the  settlement,  and  the 
roads  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  almost 
impassable. 

And  such  holiday  attire !  About  one- 
half  wore  the  skins  of  deer  and  bears 
which  they  themselves  had  killed  ;  others 
more  well-to-do  kept  up  with  the  times 
and  were  familiar  with  the  fashions. 
Ruddy  faces,  strong  bodies,  not  a  sick 
person  was  among  them  today. 

As  the  exercises  were  about  to  begin, 
it  happened  that  the  barn  would  onlv  ac- 
commodate a  small  part  of  the  assembled 
people.  So  I  proposed  to  conduct  the 
services  upon  the  Schoharie  hill  where 
our  dead  sleep  beneath  the  trees.  I  pro- 
ceeded thither  with  the  schoolmaster, 
Heim.  "What  shall  we  sing?"  Very  few 
have  hymn  books. 

They  know  by  heart  the  hymn  "Of 
the  Strange  War."  Heim  remarked. 

Then  we  started  to  sing  the  hymn  ac- 
companied by  the  violins  and  flutes  and 
occasionally  the  distiller's  bass  drum. 

It  was  a  wonderful  strife 
In  which  death  and  life  contended! 
The  life  which  won  the  victory 
Was  conqueror  over  death  1" 

(To  be  continued) 


The  German  as  Politician 

By  Rev.   Gfcorg  von  Bosse,  Philadelphia,   Pa 


^?^1WI5  ^  ^e  art^c^e  on  tne  ''Saengcr- 
^vB^^  ^est"  at  ^e^ark  in  1900, 
^H^jj  the  New  York  Times  tells 
^riLkfi^J  us  tne  following:  ''Again 
and  again  we  have  maintain- 
ed the  fact  and  reminded  our  citizens 
thereof,  that  we  owe  Germany  absolute- 
ly nothing  in  regard  to  our  political 
achievements.  Germany  is  unable  to 
teach  us  anything  in  this  line ;  it  must 
learn  from  us,  on  the  contrary.  But  In 
sociability,  is  the  realm  of  art,  in  most 
every  branch  of  study,  which  tends  to- 
wards giving  life  a  higher  consecration 
and  inspiration,  the  tables  are  turned. 
There  the  first  colonists,  the  pilgrim  fa- 
thers, the  Dutch  furriers  and  trappers, 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsykania  are  the  pu- 
pils, who  must  learn  and  cannot  teach, 
who  nave  nothing  to  give.  We  should 
be  entirely  free  from  envy  and  acknowl- 
edge and  appreciate  gladly,  with  all 
omission  of  'ifs  and  buts,'  our  enormous 
debt  of  gratefulness  to  the  German  ele- 
ment in  the  body  of  American  peoples. " 
Notwithstanding  the  exaggeration,  there 
is  some  truth  in  those  words. 

However,  we  should  never  forget  that 
from  German  ranks  there  came  a  poli- 
tician whose  worth  outweighed  that  of 
hundreds  of  others  and  to  whom  all 
Americans,  without  fail,  albeit  their  de- 
scent from  different  nationalities  and 
their  variegated  political  views,  look  with 
a  feeling  of  pride.     It  was  Karl  Schurz! 

When  Schurz  closed  his  eyes  forever 
on  May  14,  ic>o5,  the  President,  at  that 
time  Roosevelt,  telegraphed  to  the  son 
of  the  deceased :  "This  country  has  been 
bereft  of  a  statesman  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's time;  his  gallant  services  in  peace 
and  in  war  at  the  great  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  our  republic  shall  never  be 
forgotten." 

Ex-President  Cleveland  gave  utter- 
ance    to     the      following     appreciative 


words :  "I  consider  the  death  of  Karl 
Schurz  a  national  loss.  He  impersonat- 
ed a  biilliant  model  for  those,  who  es- 
teem and  approve  patriotism  regar 
of  material  profit ;  he  was  the  constant 
instructor  of  those,  who  place  moral 
courage  above  all  things ;  he  was  an  in- 
dubitable guide  and  leader  for  those  who 
tended  toward  the  highest  ideals  in  civic 
life." 

An  excellent  editorial  of  the  X.  Y. 
Evening  Post,  a  paper,  to  which,  truth  to 
say,  Schurz  stood  in  very  friendly  rela- 
tion, voiced  the  popular  sentiment  in  the 
following  words : 

''When  Daniel  Webster  died.  Miotic} 
wrote  his  father:  'One  can  think  o: 
America  as  little  without  Webster,  as 
without  the  Niagara  Falls  or  the  Mississ- 
ippi river.'  Mr.  Schurz  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  like  elementarv  force,  or  an 
overpowering,  overtowering  national  fig- 
ure. His  death  awakens  a  feeling  of 
some  large  vacancy  in  us  however.  It 
appears,  as  if  the  sunshine  of  America 
were  overshadowed  for  a  time;  as  if  we 
were  unable  to  see  the  moral  issues  in  a 
clear,  distinct  light;  as  if  the  rays  >{ 
truth  and  courage  failed  to  fall  upon  the 
most  dubious  and  obscure  political  prob- 
lems. This  gladsome,  noble-minded 
spirit  has  gone  from  us  ;  this  flaming  in- 
dignation and  wrath  against  tyranny  is 
extinguished,  but  the  noble  spirit,  which 
proceeded  from  Schurz,  to  invigorate  all 
affairs  and  spur  on  his  fellowmen.  shall 
remain  with  us  as  a  true  memorial  to 
him  and  a  permanently  effective  power 
and  force." 

Karl  Schurz  was  born  near  Col  >gnc 
on  March  2,  iSjq:  h  :  took  an  active  par: 
in  the  events  of  1848  and  1 849  and  came 
to  America  in  1853  by  vvav  of  London. 
Pie  spent  three  years  in  privacy  and  se- 
clusion in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  spen 
ing  his  time   in   a  study  of  the   English 
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language.  1855  ue  moved  to  Wisconsin, 
purchasing  a  farm  near  the  prosperous 
and  thriving  Watertown.  He  devoted  hi^ 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  law  and 
took  a  degree  of  Dr.  juris  at  the  Univer- 
city  of  Madison.  In  1857  Schurz  entered 
the  election  campaign.  By  virtue  of  sev- 
eral political  speeches  he  became  the  ac- 
knowledged representative  of  the  Ger- 
man-Americans. He  became  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  newly  founded  Repub- 
lican party,  to  which  fell  the  serious  duty 
of  solving  the  problems  of  union,  state- 
rights  and  slavery  permanently.  Barely 
had  Schurz  been  enrolled  as  citizen,  six 
years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
than  he  was  nominated  to  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  Wisconsin.  Although 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  170  votes, 
there  was  victory  for  him  in  the  same. 
His  first  great  discourse :  "The  Irrepres- 
sible Conflict,"  caused  a.de^p  admiration, 
to  bloom  forth  for  him,  v/ho  had  been  a 
total  stranger  and  who  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  English — using  it  in  a 
masterful  manner  to  show  the  coming 
crisis — in  such  short  period  of  time.  The 
lucidity  of  his  arguments,  the  patriotic 
spirit,  which  saw  a  danger,  not  only  for 
American,  but  also  universal  liberty  in 
the  threatening  disruption  of  the  union. 
the  simple,  clear  and  noble  manner  of 
his  speech  gave  this  speech  more  value, 
than  it  should  have  had  as  a  mere  cam- 
paign "document"  :  it  became  the  work 
of  purest  and  best  statesman-hip. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
immediately  recognized  one  of  the  most 
competent  participants  in  the  bitter 
struggle  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
in  the  person  oi  Carl  Schurz.  If  those 
men,  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
valued, and  who  attempted  to  avoid  a 
disruption  by  all  manner  of  compromise. 
so  as  to  maintain  a  union,  but  also  slav- 
ery, if  they  entertained  any  doubt  as  to 
the  power  oi  this  new  giant-,  who  op- 
posed them,  all  of  these  doubts  must 
have  been  expelled  by  two  grand  dis- 
courses, held  by  Schurz  in  i860,  "The 
Doom  of  Slavery."  and  "The  Argument 
of  St'.phen  Douglas."  The  latter  may 
be  calWl  one     of     the     masterpieces  or 


American  oratory.  Douglas,  in  whom 
even  Lincoln  recognized  an  opponent  of 
equal  strength,  who  was  the  ideal  of  a;l 
those  factions,  which  refused  to  perceive 
the  moral  significance  and  importance  of 
the  slavery  question  in  their  blind  fa- 
naticism, wishing  to  heal  by  sing  oint- 
ments, where  the  knife  alone  could  cure, 
Douglas  had  never  been  criticised  so 
severely  and  been  shown  ad  absurdum 
before. 

Did  the  further  routine  of  Schurz's 
the  beginning  or  was  has  appearance 
political  life  fulfill  the  promises  given  at 
similar  to  that  of  others,  who  loom  up 
on  the  political  horizon  as  a  meteor,  to 
disappear  suddenly  in  darkness  and 
gloom?  We  answer  Nay,  for  the  event- 
ful start  points  to  an  exceptionally  bril- 
liant and  glorious  continuation,  the  best 
proof  of  the  integrity  of  Schurz's  char- 
acter. Through  all  changes  of  opinion, 
of  time  and  of  peoples  he  has  held  firmly, 
incorruptible  and  invincible  to  the  truth 
and  to  justice.  Unmoved  by  party  ha- 
tred or  favor  he  persevered  and  preserv- 
ed an  imperturbable  German  spirit  oi 
idealism  and  carried  this  characteristic 
into  our  American  practical  politics,  add- 
ing something,  which  had  been,  lacking 
almost  altogether. 

Schurz  was  a  sincere,  thoroughly  hon- 
est  German,   endowed  with  high   talent, 
of  an  excellent  education,  he  was  a  real 
ly    aristocratic    nature,    notwithstanding 
his  popularity,  he  was  transfused  with  an 
enthusiasm   for  his  ideal  of  justice  and 
liberty,  a  man,  who  spent   all   resource- 
he  possessed  to  further  not  only  hin  - 
in  the  new  world,  but  to  serve  his  new 
fatheiland     with     his     active  and  keen 
brain,  with  his  gifts  and  knowledge  and 
the  inflexible   soundness  of  his   German 
conscience.     This     is     the  Karl   Sc 
who  entered  the  arena  of  American  poli- 
tics and  so  he  has  remained  true  to  him- 
self, true  to  his  country,  at  all  times  re- 
serving   his    independence    over    ig 
all  professional  party-spirit  and  intrigue, 
always  supporting  that  side,  which  was 
complying   with    all    demands   o:" 
acc  >rding  to     his     innermost  convict 
Schurz  had  depicted  the  peculiarities  of 
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those  among-  whom  he  lived,  accurately 
and  precisely  and  he  was  no  stranger  to 
them.  He  aimed  solely  at  devoting-  his 
life  to  real  American  politics  and   as   a 


politician  in  this  sense  was  Republican. 
not  as  a  party  man,  but  as  a  true  believer 
in  the  form  of  government  advocated  by 
this  party. 


Kessler  and      ^     Kansas    City     reached 
Kansas   City  In     the     early     90's 

the  stage  in  its  devel- 
opment that  many  families  pass  through 
when  they  begin  to  realize  that  they  have 
acquired  some  decent  rugs  and  furniture 
and  it  is  time  to  keep  the  lawn  mowed  and 
to  remodel  the  house.  The  frontier  town 
had  become  a  hustling  business  center. 
But  it  was  still  unkempt  and  ugly.  Its 
realization  of  the  fact  under  the  power- 
ful hammering  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
led  to  the  establishing  of  a  park  com- 
mission with  legislation  making  it  pos- 
sible to  tax  land  in  a  benefit  district  for 
the  acquisition  of  parks  and  boulevards. 
This  commission,  directed  by  a  president 
of  large  vision,  the  late  A.  R.  Meyer, 
outlined  a  comprehensive  system  of 
parks  with  boulevards  connecting  them. 
To  wrork  out  the  plan  the  commission 
picked  out  George  E.  Kessler,  a  young 
landscape  architect. 

Kessler  was  an  American  of  German 
birth,  just  turned  thirty.  When  he  wras 
a  youngster,  his  family  had  moved  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Texas.  The 
boy  was  always  interested  in  flowers  and 
in  gardening,  and  his  mother,  with 
a  woman's  insight,  decided  that  he 
must  be  trained  for  landscape  work.  So 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  few  Americans 
Boston,  he  was  sent  back  to  Germanv  to 
study  in  the  grand  ducal  gardens  of  Wei- 
had  ever  heard  of  landscape  architects 
then,  except  perhaps  in  Xew  York  and 


mar.  From  there  he  went  to  the  royal 
gardens  in  Potsdam  and  the  polytechnic 
in  Charlottenburg,  and  later  when  the 
training  was  finished,  to  Kansas  City. 

The  commission  for  the  park  board 
gave  Kessler  his  first  big  chance.  He 
grasped  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
the  situation.  Here  was  an  over-grown 
village  spread  over  hills  and  valleys  and 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  high  bluffs  over- 
looking the  winding  Missouri  and  its  trib- 
utary, the  Kaw.  The  high  points  had 
given  opportunities  for  good  residence 
districts,  anu  the  town  was  spotted  with 
them.  Between  them  the  valleys  were 
covered  with  poorer  houses  that  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  shanties. 

Kessler's  plan  was  to  convert  the  two 
bluffs  into  parks  and  to  encircle  the  town 
with  boulevards  winding  through  the 
valleys.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
within  fifteen  years  Kansas  City  has  ac- 
quired a  wonderful  system  of  park-  with 
fortv  miles  of  connecting  boulevards  and 
park  drives,  at  an  expense  of  ten  millions. 

He  looks  forward  to  the  confident  to- 
morrow when  what  is  crude  and  raw  in 
the  appearance  of  American  cities  shall 
.be  banished.  "When  I  came  to  Kansas 
City  less  than  thirty  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"there  were  hardly  a  dozen  landscape 
architects  in  the  country.  Xow  it  is  a 
recognized  profession.  Doe>n't  that 
show  a  revolution  in  people's  interest  in 
making  cities  attractive.'"  January  The 
American  Maoazine. 
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Introductory  Note 

The  following  pages  contain  information  relating  to  an  obsolete  re- 
ligious sect,  known  as  Die  Neugeborne,  or  New  Born,  that  appears  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  Oley,  Berks 
County,  from  1718  to  1769.     The  contents  are  divided  as  follows: 

Copy  of  a  certain  tract,  or  pamphlet,  of  3,4  pages,  written  by  George 
Michael  Weiss,  V.D.M.  (Verbi  Divini  Minister-— Minister  of  the  Di- 
vine Word,  or  Word  of  God),  and  printed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1729,  by 
Andrew  Bradfordt. 

Copy  of  a  sketch  of  the  sect  and  its  founder,  from  a  translation  by 
J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  published  in  1889,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  S.  H. 
Zahm  &  Co.,  of 

CHROXICOX  EPHRATENSE; 

A  History  of  the  Community  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  at 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  by 
"Lamech  and  Agrippa," 
the    original    German    having   been    ''printed   Anno    MDCCLXXXYI" 
(1786)   at  Ephrata,  it  being  to  a  great  extent  a  biographical  sketch  of 
John    Conrad    Beissel    (1690-1768)    the    founder,    about    1728,    of    the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  at  Ephrata. 

Copy  of  a  sketch  of  the  sect  and  its  founder,  and  matter  pertaining 
thereto,  published  on  pages  168-170  of  Annual  Volume,  1S96,  Xotes 
and  Queries,  edited  by  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  M.A.,  and  pub- 
lished at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  the  Harrisburg  Publishing  Company.  The 
sketch  is  found  as  III.  Die  Neugeborne — New  Born — 1718-1769,  un- 
der the  article 

DEFUNCT  GERMAN  SECTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 

which  was  prepared  by  the  historian  I.  Daniel  Rupp  as  a  chapter  in 
his  "Fireside  History  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans/'  but  which  work 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 

With  regard  to  Weiss's  tract  printed  in  1729  by  Bradfordt,  the  mat- 
ter has  been  copied  as  found  therein  with  reference  to  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, and  kind  of  type.  It  is  in  the  German  language  but  is  printed  in 
English  (or  Latin)  type,  as  found  in  books  of  that  time,  one  oi  the 
features  being  the  use  of  Hie  long  "s,M  no  rule  being  followed  as  to  the 
proper  occasion  for  its  use.  The  word  "dass,"  for  instance,  is  found 
ending  in  double  short  "s,"  in  double  long  "s,"  in  long  and  short  "s," 
also  in  "sz"  and  in  ,;z." 

The  tract  is  a  small  8vo,  or  perhaps  a  1 21110.  the  first  rive  pages  be- 
ing shown  in  Roman — i.  ii,  iii,  iv,  v — page  i  containing  the  title  pace. 
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pages  iii  and  iv  the  poem  of  ten  stanzas,-  and  page  v  the  other  poem, 
page  ii  being  blank.     The  other  pages  are  numbered  in  Arabic    :' 
(i)  to  (29),  each* page, being  ended  with  the  word  beginning  the  next 
page  and  each  page  number  being  put  in  parenthesis. 

The  title  page  is  copied  as  nearly  as  could  be  by  typewriter  to  show 
the  form  and  design  thereof,  the  lines  in  the  original,  however,  being 
more  irregular  but  correspond  as  to  the  words  used  in  each  line. 

The  poems  are  printed  in  italics  or  a  form  of  script,  and  wherever 
that  kind  of  type  is  found  in  other  portions  of  the  tract,  it  is  so  shown 
in  the  copy. 

The  following  discrepancies,  irregularities,  errors,  etc..  that  have 
been  copied  as  found  in  the  tract,  with  respect  to  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation, are  given : 

1.  The  "Umlaut*'  is  omitted  in  a  number  of  instances,  especially  in 
such  words  as  "uber"  and  its  compounds,  Gute,  fruh,  Gefuhl,  Lugner, 

Muhe,  spat,  Sunden,  Stuck,  moge,  etc. 

* 

2.  Among  the  incomplete  or  misspelled  words  are  the  following: 
Betrachung  for  Retrachtung;  ruhmwurdih  for  ruhmwuerdig;  Bey.stana 
for  Beystand ;  et.wass  for  etwas ;  betriuget  for  betrueget ;  Man  for 
Manna;  Gebrechemund  for  Gebrechen  und ;  schritffich  for  schrifmc'i 
(schriftlich)  ;  worst  for  Wort;  wirecket  for  wircket  (wirket) ;  siclh 
for  sich ;  unstrfflichen  for  unstraeflichen  :  siey  for  seye ;  frachbar  for 
fruchtbar ;  "des  Apostole  5  Pauli,"  probably  for  des  Apostch  Pauli; 
Wilt  for  wilst :  Kirch  I,  probably  for  Kirche ;  the  use  of  "k"  for  "h," 
ausserlicke,  gekeimnuss ;  the  compounding  of  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
"zu"  with  the  principal  verb,  etc. 

3.  With  regard  to  punctuation,  there  is  found  an  excessive  use  of 
the  comma ;  the  question  mark  is  used  for  the  exclamation  point  in 
several  instances;  the  semicolon  for  the  comma,  etc. 

4.  No  fixed  rule  is  followed  as  to  capitalization. 

The  tract  from  which  the  copy  on  pages has  been  made  is  in  the 

Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  rare 
book,  it  having  been  bound  in  board  covers.  It  is  reported  that  the 
copy  in  the  Congressional  Library  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  known 
copy  in  the  United  States. 


M.  A.  Grurer. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  191 1 


Copy  of  the  original  text  is  found  on  pages:  33S,  340,  342.  344.  346, 
348,  35°,  352,  354,  356,  35s,  36°- 

(The  translation  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  C. 
Schiedt,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster.  Pa.,  by  William 
Edwin  Weisgerber.  Luthersburg,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. — II.  W.  K.) 
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DER 

IN     DER     AM  E  R I C  A  X  I  - 

S  C  II  E  N    W  I  L  D  N  U  S  Z 
Unter  Menschen  von  verschiedenen 

Nationen  unci  Religionen 

Hin  und  wieder  herum  Wandelte 

Und  verschiedentlich  Angefochtene 

PREDIGER, 

Abgemahlet  und  vorgestellet 
Jn  einem   Gespraech  mit   Einem 

Politico  und  Ncugcborcnem, 

Verschiedene  Stuck  insonderheit 

Die  Neugeburt  bctreffende, 

Verfertiget,  und  zu  Beforderung  der  Ehr 

JESU 

Selbst  aus  eigcner  Erfahrung  an  das 
Licht     gebracht 


Von  Geor^  Michael  Weiss  V.  D.  M. 


Zu  PHILADELPHIA: 
Gedruckt  bey  Andrew  Bradfordt,  1729. 

CHRISTO  Jesu  nnch  su  lebcn, 
und  sich  Ihm  gantz  zu  ergeben, 
wie  mit  Seel,  so  mit  dein  Leibe 
Soil  cin  Christ  sick  einverleiben. 

Christus  ist  ja  datum  kommen,. 
Dasz  wir  moechten  uberkommen 
Herrlichkeit  und  himmliseh  Leben, 
Das  Er  thut  aus  Gnaden  sieben. 

Er  ivar  niedrig  und  senfftmuthig, 
Ja  daneben  gautz  demuihig, 
Alle  koennen  das  erkennen, 
So  Ihm  nur  mit  Nahmen  nennen. 

Weg  mit  alien  hohen  Augen, 
Pracht  und  hochmuth,  die  nicht  taugen, 
Weg  mit  alter  eitlen  Ehre, 
Statt  derselben  Demuth  me  lire. 

Deine  Niedrigkeit  bctraehte, 
Und  dich  nur  z'or  As c hen  aclite, 
Einen   Winm,  der  ivird  zertretten, 
Einen  Koth,  darauf  wir  trctten. 

G'muetlies,  Leibes,  Glitches  Gabeu, 
Stacrke,  KratTt,  ja  K'ass  zAr  hubcu, 
Musseu,  zcir  zu  Gottes  Ehre, 

Brauchen  ohn  all  eigen  Ehre. 


JESUS. 


By  George  Michael  Weiss.  A'.  D.  M. 
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THE  MINISTER 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  WILDERNESS, 

Among  men  of  various  nationalities  and  religions, 

Wandering  from  place  to  place, 

And  variously  tempted. 

Portrayed  and  introduced 

By  a  conversation  with  a 

Politicus  and  a  New  Born. 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  New  Birth 

And  brought  to   light  from  personal  experience   for 

the  advancement  of  the  Cflorv  of 


Printed  at  PHILADELPHIA.  1729. 
By  Andrew  Bradfordt. 

To  imitate  the  life  of  Christ  Jesus, 
To  dedicate  himself  wholly  unto  him, 
The  Christian  must  consecrate 
Both  his  body  and  his  soul. 

Christ  has  indeed  come,  9 

That  we  may  attain 
Blessedness  and  heavenly  life 
Which  he  out  of  mercy  gave. 

He  was  tender-hearted  and  lowly, 
And  also  showed  great  humility  ; 
All  may  perceive  this  clearly 
That  call  upon  his  name. 

Away  with  eyes  full  of  pride. 

Splendor  and  haughtiness. — worthless  things. 

Scorn  every  vain  honor 

But  rather  magnify  humility. 

Consider  .your  own  lowliness 
And  as  ashes  esteem  yourself, 
A  worm  to  be  trodden  upon. 
Tilth  upon  which  we  walk. 

The  gifts  of  soul,  body  and-  happiness. 

Strength,  power  and  whatever  we  possess. 
We  must  use   for  the  glory  o\  God, 
And  not  for  our  own  honor. 
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Dann  dcs  Allerhoechsten  Liebe, 
Gnad,  Barmhertzigkeit  und  Gutc, 
1st  es]  so  tins  jene  schencket, 
Wie  auch  damit  wol  bcdcnckct. 

Kranckheit,  Ehud,  jamm'r  und  Nolh, 
J  a  cndlich  gar  dcr  schncllc  Tod, 
Koentcn  uns  bald  uberfallen, 
Wo  es  Gottcs  Wolgef alien. 

Darum  lassct  tins  crhebcn, 
Hertz,  Muth.  Sinn,  wie  auch  daneben 
Murid  im  Gcbcth,  zn  Gottcs  Thron 
Ohn  unterlasz  in  hellcm  Thon. 

Dasz  wir  all  mogen  in  Gedult 
Erwarten  stetig  Gottcs  Huld, 
Ja  Benedeyung  in  dcr  Zeit, 
Und  doricn  in  dcr  Ewigkeit. 

Wer  Gottcs  Vattcrs  Wort  verlacht, 
Verncint,  verspottet,  und  vcracht, 
Dcrselbc  Kan  versichert  scyn, 
An  jcncm  tag  dcr  ewig  Pein; 
Allzvo  Gott  scin  Gercchtigkcit, 
Wird  zeigcn  in  all  Ewigkeit, 
Durch  Feuer,  Qual,  Beaengstigung, 
J  a  gaentzlichc  Absonderung 
Von  himmlischcn  Jerusalem  ; 
Worm  der  Kocni%  vom  Salem, 
Christus  unsser  Haubt  rcgicrct, 
Und  scin's  Vattcrs  Scepter  fuJirct. 
Wilstu  demnach,  o  Mcnschen-Kind? 
Er  fahren,  dasz  dcr  Hcrr  scy  Hud, 
und  nicht  kommen  zu  don  Urtheil? 
.  Das  der  Welt-Kinder  is  ihr  Theil 
.    Ey!  so  must  du  Gottcs  IVortcn, 
Wol  nachfolgen  oiler  Or  ten. 
Dieselbcn  halt  en  hock  und  wcrth 
Vor  alien  Dingn  auf  dieser  Erd. 

POLITIC  US. 

Zweiffels  ohn  zvird  dieses  sogenandte  Xeue  Land,  das  ist  Penn- 
sylvania ge^en  Tcutschland  meinem  Herrn  selrr  frond  vor  kommen; 
Indent  darinncn  frcnidc  Volcker,  frondc  Sit  ten,  fremde  Lebens-Arter. 
und  Landes  Beschaffenheit. 

Minister.  Es  ist  wahr,  mein  Herr,  sonderlich  da  der  unterschied 
zwischen  Pennsylvania  und  Tcutschland  nicht  gering  ist,  es  seye  dasz 
wir  darinncn  mit  den  wilden  Indiancrn  ansehen  Menschen,  vcm  ver- 
schiedenen  National  und  Religionen,  oder  die  Sitten,  Lehens-Art.  wie 
auch  Landes  Beschaffenheit ;  ais  welche  von  Teutschland  weit  tmter- 
schieden. 
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For  it  is  the  love  divine, 
Mercy,  compassion  and  kindness, 
Which  he  bestows  upon  us, 
And  also  for  us  provides. 

Sickness,  distress,  misery  and  need, 
And  even  sudden  death 
May  come  upon  us  unawares, 
Wheresoever  God  mav  choose. 

Then  let  us  raise  up, 
In  exultant  strains  of  prayer 
To  the  blessed  throne  of  God, 
Our  hearts,  courage  and  mind.  „ 

That  we  all  may  in  patience, 
Continually  look  for  the  grace  of  God. 
Help  and  support  in  this  world, 
Bliss  and  happiness  through  all  eternity. 

Whoeover  laughs  at  the  word  of  God, 

Denies,  mocks  and  scorns  it, 

He  can  assure  himself. 

Of  everlasting  torment  on  that  day, 

In  which  God  will  show, 

His  justice  in  all  eternity 

By  fire,  torture  and  damnation ; 

Even  complete  separation 

From  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 

Wrhen  the  king  of  Salem, 

Christ,  our  sovereign,  rules 

And  sways  his  father's  scepter. 

Will  you,  O  child  of  man. 

Learn  that  the  Lord  is  merciful 

And  avoid  the  great  judgment. 

Which  awaits  the  child  of  the  world. 

Oh !  you  must  give  heed  to 

God's  words  at  all  times. 

Esteem  His  words  lofty  and  worthy, 

Excelling  all  things  on  earth. 


Politicus.  Without  a  doubt,  this  so-called  Xew  Land  which  is  known 
as  Pennsylvania  will  seem  to  you,  sir,  very  strange  when  compared  to 
Germany,  since  here  dwell  strange  people  characterized  by  customs  and 
manners  of  living,  and  following  industries  of  the  land  which  are  not 
familiar  to  you. 

Minister.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Germany  is  very  marked.  We  see  in  this  country,  among  the  Indians. 
people  of  various  nationalities  and  religions,  and  the  customs,  habits  of 
life  and  the  industry  of  the  land  are  far  different  from  those  oi  Germany. 
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Politicus.  Mich  wundert,  dasz  mein  If  err.  unter  andcrn  dcr  Ver- 
schiedenheit  der  Religionen  in  Pennsylvania!  Meldung  thut,  und  darin- 
nen  selbst  von  Tentschland  einigen  untcrschied  machet,  da  doch  in 
Teutschland  auch  mancherley  Religionen  gefunden  werden. 

Minister.  Nicht  so  wie  in  Pennsylvania;  dann  vvird  in  diesem  Land 
alle  crsinnliche  Freyheit  nicht  weniger  in  Gcistlich  als  Weltlichem 
gestattet ;  so  ist  ini  Tentschland  die  Freyheit  nmschraenket,  und  kan 
man  darinnen  also  nicht  giauben  und  thun  was  man  will.  Was  haelt 
mein  Herr  aber  von  jener  Freyheit? 

Politicus.  Ich  dencke,  dasz  eine  solche  Freyheit  sehr  gut  seye,  wann 
Sie  nur  nicht  wird  missgebraucht,  insonderheit  im  Glaubens-Sachen,  die 
das  Gewissen  angehen,  als  wo  zn  niemand  solle  und  kan  gezwungen 
werden. 

Minister.  Mem  Flerr  spricht  wol ;  aber  ich  sehe,  dasz  die  Freyheit 
in  Pennsylvania  leyder !  von"  vielen  Menschen  missgebraucht  werde: 
als  die  nach  ihrem  verdorbenen  Wahn  sicher  einhergehen,  ohne  Schen 
bald  dieses  bald  jenes  ausstossen. 

Politicus.  Wir  hoeren  doch  darinnen  nicht  so  viel  fluchen  und 
schweeren,  nnd  schen  auch  nicht  so  viel  spielen,  wie  in  Teutschland : 
welches  gewisllch  war  ruhm-wuerdiges. 

Minister,  Viele  Menschen  fluchen,  schweeren  und  spielen  nicht; 
entweder  aus  Gewohnheit  oder  dieweilen  sie  nach  ihrem  Temperament 
nicht  da  zu  geneigt  seyn ;  oder  aus  Bctrachtung  dasz  sie  dadurch  vor 
der  Welt  einen  boessen  Namen  bekommen ;  oder  dieweilen  sie  keine 
Gelegenheit  darzu  haben  &c.  Nicht  aber  aus  reiner  Liebe  Gottes :  Ist 
also  in  diesem  Stuck  die  Unterlassung  vor  keine  Tugend  anzusehen. 

Politicus.  Furwahr  es  ist  also;  ich  musz  hierinnen  meinem  Herrn 
Beyfall  geben :  Inzwischen  ist  es  schwer  zu  urtheilen.  aus  was  Grand 
und  Abseheu  mancher  jene  Faster  unterlasse ;  und  ist  also  meines  Er- 
achtens  das  beste  in  der  Christlichen  Lieb  gemaesz  wann  man  von  sei- 
nem  neben  Menschen  nach  der  Liebe  jederzeit  urtheilet. 

Minister,  Zweiffels  ohn ;  dann  dazu  fuhret  uns  die  Lehre  Christi : 
Waere  nur  zu  wunschen,  dasz  ein  jeder  Mensch,  von  seinem  neben- 
Menschen  nach.  der  Liebe  urtheilete  mitnichten  aber  lieblosz ;  gleichwie 
dieses  insonderheit  in  hiesigen  Lande,  was  die  Religions-und  Glaubens- 
sachen  angehet,  mehr  als  zuviel  im  Schwang  gehet. 

Politicus.     Wie  so,  mein  Herr? 

Minister.  Indeme  einer  vor.  dem  andere  sich  grosse  Heiligkeit  an- 
masset  in  der  Meinung:  Er  seye  der  reineste ;  Er  gefalle  Gott  wol  und 
dahero  auch  kein  P>edencken  traeget,  seinen  neben  Menschen  zuver- 
dammen  zuverspotten,  da  sie  doch  alle  keiner  ausgenommen  grosse  und 
schwere  Sunder. 

Politicus.  Freylich  siehet  mancher  den  splitter  in  seines  bruders  Aug 
des  Balcken  aber  in  seinem  Auge  wird  er' nicht  gewahr:  Ich  wei 
auch  wol  dass  es  nicht  ruhmwurdih.  und  der  Lehr  Christi  zuwider 
seinen  schwachen  neben-Menschen  aus  ange  master  Heiligeit  richten. 
verdamen ;  dan  Christus  sagt  Math.  7.  i.  Richie:  nicht,  so  werdet  ihr 
auch  nicht  gerichtet,  Inwischen  haben  wir  doch.  sonde rbah re  heiltge 
Mensclien  hier  im  Land,  die  sonsten,  glaube  ich,  in  der  gantzen  Welt 
nicht  gefunden  werden,  also  welche  Neugebohren,  X'ollkonnnen,  ohne 
alle  Sunden  seynd. 

Minister,     Von  dergleichen  Leuthen  habc  zwar  den  Namen  nach  ge- 
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Politicus.  I  am  surprised,  sir.  that  you  should  make  mention  of  the 
•difference  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  to  other  persons  and  make  any 
•distinction  between  it  and  that  of  Germany  since  various  religions  are 
:also  found  in  that*  country. 

Minister.  Xot  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Pennsylvania  for  in  this  coun- 
try unlimited  freedom  is  granted  no  less  in  spiritual  matters  than  in 
worldly  affairs  while  in  Germany  freedom  is  restricted  and  the  people 
can  not  believe  or  do  what  they  desire.  What  benefit  arises  from  that 
liberty? 

Politicus.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  freedom  is  productive  of  great 
good  if  it  is  not  misused  especially  with  reference  to  religious  faith 
which  has  to  do  with  the  conscience.  No  one  should  or  can  be  com- 
pelled in  these  matters. 

Minister.  Very  well,  sir,  but  I  am  aware  that  this  freedom  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  unfortunately  abused  by  many  men.  They  pass  through 
life  secure  in  their  erroneous  opinions  and  with  boldness  they  utter  now 
one  thing  and  then  another. 

Politicus.  We,  however,  do  not  hear  so  much  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  do  not  see  so  much  card-playing  here  as  in  Germany  which  cer- 
tainly is  worthy  of  commendation. 

Minister.  Many  men  avoid  swearing,  cursing  and  card-playing  either 
because  of  custom  or,  on  account  of  their  temperament,  they  have  no 
inclination  to  indulge  in  them ;  they  may  refrain  from  the  consideration 
that  by  indulging  in  them,  they  would  obtain  an  evil  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  or  they  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  them.  They,  however,  do  not  refrain  out  of  pure  love  to  God.  Is  not 
the  lack  of  true  virtue  perceived  in  such  action? 

Politicus.  Indeed,  sir,  I  must  give  you  my  approval  in  this  but  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  from  what  motive  or  purpose  many  a  one  refrains 
from  that  vice.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  measure  of  Christian  love  is 
manifested  when  man  always  judges  his  fellow-man  in  a  spirit  of  love. 

Minister.  Without  a  doubt  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  teaches  us  this. 
If  we  could  only  hope  that  every  one  would  judge  his  fellow  man — in 
the  spirit  of  love  and  not  in  that  critical  manner  which,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  in  vogue  in  this  country  when  judging  in  matters  of  religion 
and  faith. 

Politicus.  In  what  respect,  sir,  is  this  true? 

Minister.  This  is  true  in  the  case  where  an  individual  assumes  great 
"holiness  when  in  the  presence  of  another.  In  his  own  opinion,  he  is  the 
purest  and  pleases  God  well  and  hence  he  has  no  hesitation  in  condemn- 
ing and  censuring  his  fellowmen,  even  though  they  may  not  all  be  wick- 
ed and  grievous  sinners. 

Politicus.  Indeed,  many  a  man  sees  the  beam  in  his  brother's  eye  and 
does  not  become  aware  of  the  moat  in  his  own  eye.  I  also  know  that  it 
is  an  unworthy  act  and  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  judge  and  con- 
demn one's  weak  fellowman  from  self-assumed  and  false!}'  based  holi 
ness.  Christ  says  in  Matthew  7.  1. — Judge  not  and  you  shall  not  be 
judged.  However,  we  have  in  this  country  unusually  righteous  people 
such  as,  I  believe,  can  not  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 
These  people  are  New  Born,  perfect  and  free  from  all  sin. 

Minister.  I  have  merely  heard    the    name  which    is    applied    to    those 
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hoeret ;  aber  noch  nicht  selbst  mit  ihnen  gesprochen ;  ich  Kan  es  fast 
nicht  glauben,  dasz  es  war,  was  man  von  ihnen  aussaget ;  trage  dahero 
Verlangen,  sie  za  sehen,  unci  mit  ihnen  zu  sprechen,  zumahlen  da  icii 
nicht  begreiffen  kan  wie  ein  eiteler,  schwacher  Mensch  so  vieles  von 
sich  machen  koenne? 

Politicus,  Mein  Herr  kann  Gelegenhcit  genug  haben  mit  ihnen  zu- 
sprechen,  sie  seynd  zwar  etwass  ausgelassen  mit  ihrem  Mund ;  doch 
lassen  sie  audi  mit  sich  reden ;  Ich  versichere  den  Herrn  daz  sie  ihm 
vieles  werden  zu  schaffen  machen,  massen  sie  verschlagen  genug  synd. 
und  fehlet  ihnen  auch  mit  nichtem  an  Worten  zu  sprechen. 

Minister.  Glaube  es  wol  doch  bin  ich  nicht  so  empfindlich,  wanti  sie 
auch  gleich  die  Schrancken  der  naturlichen  Ehrbarkeit  ubergehen : 
Viel  reden  macht  es  nicht  aus,  sondern  reden  mit  vernunfft,  seinen 
Worten  KrafTt  und  Nachtruck  geben.  Wolan  lErlaube  dann  mir,  mein 
Herr,  daz  ich  mich  zu  einem  Neugebohrenen  wende,  und  mit  ihm 
spreche,  um  zu  erfahren,  ob  Wort  und  Werck,  Xamen  und  That  an 
demselben  miteinander  uebereinstimme  ? 

Politicus.  Gantz  wol  mein  Herr  thue  nur  nach  seinem  belieben  ohne 
einige  umstaenden  als  wozu  ihm  eben  eine  Gelegenheit  sich  ereignet 
in  eines  Neugebohrenen  Hausse;  Welche  er  denn,  so  es  ihm  gefaellet, 
kan  ergreiffen. 

Minister.  Es  ist  mir  sehr  lieb ;  ich  will  selbige  nicht  aus  der  Acht 
schlagen  in  Erwartung  von  meinen  Herren  einige  Gedult. 

Minister.  Guten  Tag  Landsman;  wie  gehet  es?  Ihr  habt  eine  feine 
Plantation  dem  ansehen  nach,  und  arbeitet  fleissig  darauft;  Der  Seegen 
Gottes  ist  sonderbahr  uber  euch ;  und  habt  auch  deswegen  grosse  Ur- 
sach  dem  Allerhoechsten  darvor  zu  danken. 

Neugeboruer.  Es  stehet  um  mich  gantz  wol ;  wann  es  um  dich  auch 
so  wol  stehet,  ist  es  gut:  Meine  Plantation  ist  wol  genug;  doch  wann 
ich  nicht  arbeite,  habe  ich  nichts ;  es  will  einmal  nur  gearbeitet  seyn : 
Und  warum  solte  ich  um  das  gute  so  ich  besitze  dancken?  Ich  musz 
ja  hart  und  lang  genug  darum  arbeiten :  Was  helftt  das  beten?  bete 
nur  allezeit,  du  wirst  sehen,  was  du  dadurch  gewinnest. 

Minister,  Landsmann  ich  weis  nicht,  was  ich  von  euch  urtheilen 
,solle !  Ihr  kommet  mir  mit  euren  Reden  gantz  wunderbar  vor :  Es 
scheinet,  ihr  gehoeret  zu  denen,  so  sich  Neugeboren  schreiben ;  Freylieh 
musz  man  nach  seinem  BerulT  arbeiten ;  aber  dabey  des  Gebetts  mit 
nichten  vergessen ;  dann  wie  man  alle  Augenblick  von  Gott  abhenget. 
und  vieler  Guter  beydes  nach  Seel  und  Leib  theilhafftig  wird ;  so  muss 
man  auch  alle  Augenblick  seine  Abhangenheit  erkennen  und  den  Aller- 
hoechsten deswegen  verherrlichen  und  preissen ;  dann  wann  der  him- 
lische  Vatter  seinen  Seegen  Hulff,  und  Bey, stand  uns  entziehet;  so 
vermoegen  wir  nichts  mit  unsserer  arbeit,  ja  wir  seynd  nicht  einmal  im 
Stand  zu  arbeiten :  Gott  ist  es,  der  unssere  arbeit  seegnet,  und  da  zu  uns 
Kraeffte  und  Staercke  giebet :  Gott  ist  es,  der  nach  seiner  unendlichen 
Gute  die  Erde  fruchtbar  machet,  und  giebt  fruh-und  spat-Regen:  Ka^i 
nkht  der  Allerhoechste  unsseren  leib  schwaechen,  ja  uns  mit  manchcr- 
leij  Creutz  und  Elend  heimsuchen?  Kan  nicht  Gott  der  Herr,"  so  es 
Ihm  gefaellet,  selbst  zu  der  Zeit,  da  die  Fruchten  des  Lands  am  best  en 
stehen,  die  selben  auf  einmal  verderben?  Kan  der  Allmaechtige  nicht 
wider  vermuthen  einen  reichen  in  die  ausserste  Armuth  sturtzen?  Da- 
rum  hat  man  ja  grosse  Ursach  ohne  Unterlasz  zu  beten. 
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people  but  have  not  had  an  opportunity  lo  engage  in  conversation  with 
them.  I  can  scarcely  believe,  what  is  rumored  concerning-  them,  to  be 
true.  'Consequently,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  them  and  converse  with 
them  and  particularly  so  since  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  a  vain 
and  wretched  man  can  esteem  himselLso  highly. 

Politicas.  You  may  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  them.  They 
are  somewhat  outspoken  yet  they  will  permit  one  to  converse  with  them.. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  that  they  will  tell  you  much  for  they  are  sufficiently 
crafty  and  by  no  means  do  they  lack  words. 

Minister.  I  believe  it  yet  I  am  not  so  sensitive  even  though  they  may 
exceed  the  bounds  of  natural  propriety.  There  is  little  virtue  in  much 
talking-  but  a  great  advantage  in  speaking  with  reason  and  in  giving 
power  and  weight  to  one's  words.  Well !  Permit  me  to  make  my  way 
to  one  of  the  New  Born  and  to  engage  in  conversation  with  him  in  or- 
der to  learn  whether  word  and  work,  name  and  deed  are  in  full  accord 
with  each  other. 

Politicus.  Very  well,  sir,  act  according  to  your  inclination  and  with- 
out any  formalities  enter  the  home  of  a  New  Born  whenever  an  op- 
portunity presents  itself  to  you.  This  opportunity,  since  you  desire  it, 
will  certainly  come  to  you. 

Minister.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  I  do  not  desire  to  exceed  the 
limit  of  due  respect  by  expecting  from  you,  sir,  any  further  patience. 

Minister.  Good  morning,  fellow  countryman.  How  are  you  ?  You 
possess  an  excellent  farm  judging  by  all  appearances  and  you  labor  very 
diligently.  The  blessing  of  God  is  upon  you  wonderfully  and  hence  you 
have-  a  great  reason  to  return  thanks  to  God. 

New  Bom.  I  am  very  well,  thank  you.  My  farm  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition  yet  if  I  could  not  labor  I  would  have  nothing.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  labor.  Why  should  I  return  thanks  for  the  good  which  I 
possess?  I  am  required  to  labor  long  and  hard  for  them.  What  avails 
prayer?  You  may  pray  continually  but  in  the  end  you  will  see  what  you 
will  secure  through  prayer. 

Minister.  My  countryman,  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  think  of  you. 
You  seem  strange  to  me  in  your  manner  of  speech.  It  appears  that  you 
belong  to  those  who  call  themselves  New  Born.  To  be  sure,  man  must 
labor  in  his  vocation  but  in  his  work  he  should  not  forget  to  pray.  We 
are  dependent  on  God  at  all  times  and  share  in  many  blessings  which 
are  bestowed  upon  us  for  the  maintenance  of  soul  and  body,  and  because 
of  this  goodness  we  must  continually  acknowledge,  our  dependence 
glorify  and  praise  the  Most  High.  If  the  heavenly  Father  would  with- 
hold his  blessings,  help  and  support,  our  labor  would  be  in  vian.  We 
can  accomplish  nothing  through  our  own  labor  but  it  is  God  that  blesses 
our  efforts  and  gives  us  power  and  strength.  It  is  God  who  through  his 
infinite  mercy  makes  the  earth  fruitful  and  sends  the  rain  in  due  seafi  it 
Can  not  the  Almighty  God  weaken  our  bodies  and  inflict  us  with  many 
a  cross  and  misery?  Does  not  the  Lord  God  have  power  to  destroy  the 
fruits  of  the  land  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  their  perfection?  Can  not 
the  almighty  God  thrust  him  who  is  rich  into  the  most  abject  poverty? 
In  view  of  this,  man  has  the  greatest  reason  to  pray  without  ceasing". 
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Neugeborner.    Mich  beduncket  aus  rleinen  Reden  und  Vbrstellungen, 

<lu  seyest  ein  Prediger;  dann  du  spricht  wol-genug:  Aber  ich  hahc  das 
allcs  nicht  noethig ;  dann  ich  bin  Neugeboren,  vollkommen,  rein  olinc 
Sunden :  Was  habe  ich  dann  nocthig  zu  betcn,  Gott  1st  in  mir,  und  ich 
in  Gott;  der  offentliche  Gottes-dienst  ist  nichts,  die  Prediger  seynd 
nichts,  was  koennen  doch  diese  helffen  zur  Seeligkeit?  Indem  sie  einem 
-doch  nicht  geberi  koennen  was  man  haben  soil,  ja  selbst  ausser  Gott 
rseynd :  Wie  willst  du  mir  geben,  wass  du  selbst  nicht  hast? 

Minister,  Wol  ein  grosses  so  ihr  euch  an  masset  und  was  seltsames, 
so  ihr  glaubet:  welches  von  keinem  vernunfftigen  Menschen  verhoftet: 
"vvahr  ist  es  ich  bin  ein  Prediger :  Doch  ehe  ich  mich  weiter  in  ein  ge- 
-spraech  mit  euch  einlasse:  so  will  ich  zwey  Stuck  von  euch  aufgebetten 
haben,  nehmlich  dass  ihr  1.  mich  wollet  anhoeren  mit  einiger  attention. 
2  im  reden  einige  modestiam  oder  Bescheidenheit  gebrauchen,  und 
nicht  die  Zung  zu  weit  spatzieren  gehen  lassen :  Wann  ihr  zu  beyden 
Stucken  euch  verstehet ;  will  ich  ohne  Passion  aus  Liebe  zur  wahrheit 
"bescheidentlich  mit  euch  reden ;  anderst  aber  schweigen. 

Neugeborner,  Du  kanst  sprechen ;  warum  solte  ich  nicht  anhoeren  ? 
Ich  habe  schon  mit  manchem  Menschen  gesprochen ;  du  must  aber 
Tiich  meineri,  dasz  du  einige  Ehr  von  mir  erwarten  darffest :  Dann  du 
bist  nicht  besser,  als  ich  ;  wir  seynd  einander  gleich. 

Minister.  Das,  was  ich  von  euch  praetendire,  Landsmann  ist  nicht 
die  eitele  Ehr ;  dann  auf  dergleichen  ausserliche  umstaenden  sehe  ich 
im  geringsten  nicht;  sondern  ich  verlange  von  euch  nichts  anderst,  als 
einige  modestiam  im  reden.  Wiewohlen  nach  dem  Gesaetz  der  Nath- 
alie Menschen  einander  gleich ;  so  1st  doch  ein  unterschied  der  Staenden 
nach  der  relation,  so  ein  Mensch  gegen  der  andern  hat;  Wovon  aber 
zur  andern  Gelegenheit ;  um  aber  wiederum  auf  unser  angefangenes 
Gespraech  zu  kommen  so  sagt  mir  1.  Wass  ihr  durch  die  Neugeburt 
verstehet?  2.  Wrohero  und  aus  was  fuer  Kennzeichen  ihr  erkennet  dass 
ihr  neugebohren?  3.  Welches  die  Fruchten  der  Neugeburt  seven?5  ob 
insonderheit  die  Neugeburt  das  beten  aufhebe,  den  aeusserlichen  Gottes 
dienst  verwerffe,  &c.  Es  ist  in  der  That  nicht  zulaugnen.  das  es  was 
herrliches  seye  vor  einen  menschen.  der  in  seinem  hertzen  ein  rechtes 
Gefuhl  und  Empfindung  von  der  Neugeburt  hat,  und  diese  auch  durch 
■ein  gottsee-liges  Leben,  und  unstrfrlichen  Wandel  von  aussen  zeiget ; 
dann  ein  solcher  kan  mit  einem  froelichcm  Geihttth  die  durch  Christum 
•ervvorbene  Seeligkeit  erwarten ;  Darum  ist  es  auch  billig  ja  hoechst 
noetig  dasz  alle  wahre  Christen  darnach  mit  allem  Fleiss  trachten.  und 
desswegen  in  staendig  Gott  bitten. 

Neugcborncr,     Es  ist  leicht  von  mir  zusagen.  worinnen  die  Neuge- 
burt bestehe ;  dann  ich  kann  aus  der  Erfahrung,  und  einem  recbtem  in- 
•nerlichen   Gefuhl  davon   sprechen :   die   Neugeburt  bestehe   in   der   Ge- 
meinschafft  und  Vereinigung  mit  Gott,  dasz  nemlich  Gott  in  mir.  un  1 
ich  in  Gott. 

Minister,  Diese  beschreibung  der  Neugeburt  ist  etwas  allgemein. 
■und  sehr  dunc-kel ;  Erklaeret  euch  deswegen  ein  wenig  naeher  und  um- 
staendlicher?  Sintemahl  dasz  Gott  in  den  Menschen.  und  die  Menschen 
in  Gott  seven,  kan  auf  verschiedene  weiss  verstamlen  werden;  dann  da 
ist  Gott  der  Herr  auf  eine  besondere  in  weiss  in  Jesu  Christo;  auf  ekl€ 
besondere  in  den  Propheten ;  auf  eine  bes(>ndere  in  den  wahren  Kinder. 1 
'Gottes;  auf  cine  besondere  in  alien  Menschen:  In  Jesu  Christo  ist  Gott, 
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Nexv  Born.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  minister  judging  by  your 
speech  and  manner.  You  speak  well  enough  but  I  have  no  need  of  ail 
this,  for  I  am  New  Born,  perfect  and  pure  without  sin.  What  need 
"have  I  to  pray  for  God  is  in  me  and  I  in  Him.  The  formal  acts  of 
worship  are  of  no  avail ;  the  ministers  are  worthless.  How  can  they  help 
one  to  obtain  salvation?  How  can  they,  who  are  ungodly,  give  to  man 
what  they  themselves  do  not  possess?  How  can  you  give  me  what  you 
yourself  do  not  have? 

Minister.  Indeed  you  elevate  yourself  to  a  lofty  plane  and  your  belief 
is  very  unusual  to  which  no  reasonable  man  can  hope  to  attain.  It  is 
4rue,  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Before  we  proceed  any  further  in 
the  conversation,  let  me  request  two  things:  1.  that  you  listen  with  at- 
tention, 2.  that  you  will  observe  moderation  in  your  speech  and  will 
not  permit  your  tongue  to  deviate  too  much.  If  you  agree  to  both 
-conditions,  I  will  speak  to  you  modestly  out  of  love  for  truth  and  with- 
out passion  ;  otherwise  I  will  be  silent. 

Nezv  Born.  You  may  speak.  Why  should  I  not  listen  to  you  ?  I  have 
spoken  with  many  men.  You,  however,  must  not  imagine  that  you  can 
secure  any  praise  from  me  for  you  are  no  better  than  I.  We  are  all 
-equaL 

Minister.  What  I  expect  from  you  is  not  vain  praise  for  I  do  not 
look  upon  exterior  conditions  as  such  but  all  I  expect  from  you  is  due 
moderation  in  your  speech.  Although  all  men  are  equal  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  yet  there  exists  a  difference  based  on  the  relation 
which  a  man  bears  to  his  fellow-men.  We  may  speak  of  these  matters 
at  another  time,  but  to  revert  to  our  original  conversation,  tell  me. 
what  you  understand  by  the  term  New  Born?  How  and  from  what  source 
-do  you  know  that  you  are  New  Born?  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  New- 
Birth?  W  nether  the  New  Birth  destroys  the  force  of  prayer  and  con- 
demns the  outward  worship  of  God,  etc.?  In  fact  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  something  glorious  for  a  man  who  bears  in  his  heart  a  true 
feeling  and  conception  of  the  New  Birth,  and  to  give  evidence  of  this 
outwardly  by  a  godly  life  and  by  an  unquestionable  conduct.  Such  a 
one  can  hope  for  eternal  bliss  secured  through  Christ.  Consequently 
it  is  but  reasonable  and  indeed  highly  necessary  that  all  true  Christians 
strive  to  that  end  with  all  diligence  and  make  constant  supplication  to 
-God. 

New  Born.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  explain  upon  what  the  New  Birth  is 
'based  for  I  can  speak  from  experience  and  a  true  feeling  in  my  heart. 
The  New  Birth  proceeds  from  a  communion  and  union  with  Go.'. 
Namely,  that  God  is  in  me  and  I  in  God. 

Minister.  This  explanation  of  the  New  Birth  is  somewhat  general 
and  very  obscure.  Express  yourself  more  definitely  and  to  the  point. 
The  statement  that  God  is  in  man  and  man  in  God  may  be  variously 
interpreted  for  the  Lord  God  is  in  Christ  in  a  peculiar  manner;  pecu 
ly  in  the  prophets;  somewhat  differently  in  the  true  child  of  God.  In 
a  peculiar  manner  in  all  men.  God  is  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  God  by  a 
personal  union;  in  the  prophets  through  a  peculiar  enlightenment,  im- 
pulse and  power  of  the  spirit  so  that  they  are  able  to  reveal  the  will  of 
-God ;  in  the  true  child  of  God  through  the  regeneration  of  th< 
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und  Gott  in  Jcsu  Christo  durch  cine  persoenliche  Vereinigung;  in  den 
Propheten  durch  eine  sonderbare  Erleuchtung,  Trieb  und  Zug  des 
Geistes  Gottes  den  willen  Gottes  zu  verkundigen ;  in  den  wahren  Kind-  . 
ern  Gottes  durch  eine  Erneuerung  des  gantzen  Menschen  durch  gebung, 
statt  des  fleischlichen  hertzens,  und  tlcisches  sinnes  ein  geistliches  hertz 
und  geistlichen  Sinn  ;  in  alien  menschen  nach  seiner  Vorsehung,  allent- 
halbcn  Gegenwatt  Allwussenheit  Allmacht;  saget  mir  demnach ;  Wie 
ist  Gott  in  euch  und  ihr  in  Gott? 

Neugebomcr.  Gott  ist  in  mir,  und  ich  in  Gott  auf  die  vollkommeste 
Weiss  dergestalten,  das  ich  nicht  mehr  sundige;  gantz  vollkommen  bin. 

Minister,  Landsmann,  ihr  verstosset  euch  inder  That  weit ;  Wann 
ihr  meinet,  dass  ihr  ohne  Sunden  gantz  vollkommen ;  indeme  so  lang 
der  mensch  in  dem  irrdischen  Leben  sich  'befindet,  und  den  irrdischen 
Leib  mit  sich  herum  traeget,  allezeit  noch  vide  Gebrechcmund  Schwach- 
heiten  an  sich  hat;  da  bleibet  alle  zeit  ein  Streit  zwischen  Geist  und 
Fleisch  uberig,  Gal.  5.  urn  dieser  Ursach  willen  sprach  auch  Paulus : 
Nicht  dasz  ich  es  schon  ergriffen  habe  &c.  Phil.  3.  12.  Rom.  7.  10,  16, 
17  da  wird  die  gaentzliche  Vollkommenhcit,  ang'esehen  in  dem  Wort 
Gottes  als  eine  Gluckseeligkeit,  die  man  in  jenem  Leben  zugewarten 
I  Cor.  13.  9,  10.  So  Avir  demnach  nach  Aussag  des  Apostels  Johannis 
sagen:  Wir  haben  keirie  sunden;  so  machen  wir'uns  zum  Lugner,  I  J  oh 
I.  10.  &c.  und  was  wolt  ihr  doch  so  aufgeblassen  seyn  dasz  ihr  saget, 
dass  Gott  in  euch,  und  ihr  in  Gott,  nicht  wissende  workmen  die  Neuge- 
burt  bestehe,  und  wie  ihr  in  Gott  und  Gott  in  euch ;  moechtet  ihr  etwa 
gedencken,  dasz  Gott  seinem  Weseu  nach  in  euch  euch :  O !  so  be- 
triuget  ihr  euch  weit ;  Dann  es  bleibet  allezeit  ein  unendlicher  Unter- 
schied  zwischen  einer  endlichen  Creatur,  und  dem  unendlichen  Gott: 
kan  wol  ein  endliche  creatur  Gottes  wesen  in  sich  fassen?  Mit  nichten ; 
dann  es  ist  solches  selbst  der  Natur  einer  eitelen  vergaenglichen  Creatur 
zu  wider:  Wolt  ihr  etwa  sagen,  dasz  Gott  in  euch  wie  in  Christo?  So 
fehlet  ihr  weit:  Dann  so  zeiget  sich  an  euch  die  AEhnlichkeit  mit 
Christo?  als  von  dem  ihr  selbst  nicht  viel  Werck  machet,  und  sonsten 
nicht  ohne  Austoss  sicher  dahin  lebet ;  Koennet  ihr  Wunder  than  wie 
Christus  gethan?  Zeiget  ihr  in  eueren  Reden  Gottlich-durchdringende 
KraiTt ;  Bildet  ihr  euch  ein,  dasz  Gott  in  euch  seye,  wie  unter  dem  alten 
Testament  in  seincn  Propheten?  Was  habt  ihr  vor  eine  Uberzeugung 
hie  von?  Wo  zeiget  sich  der  Prophetische  Geist?  Zumahlen  da  uns 
Gott  in  den  Tagen  des  Neuen  Testaments  beydes  von  aussen  durch  sein 
Wort,  und  von  innen  durch  semen  heilig*en  Geist  lehren,  und  regiereu 
will:  Wolt  ihr  von  euch  ausgeben?  Gott  seye  in  euch,  nach  seiner  all- 
gemeinen  Vorsehung,  Allenthalben-gegen-wart,  Allwissenheit,  &c.  So 
habt  ihr  ja  kein  Yorrecht  vor  andern  Menschen  ja  den  gottlosen  selbst: 
dann  jederman,  ohne  Unterschied,  beydes  gottloss  und  frommc 
Menschen,  kaennen  sich  der  Vorsehung  Allenthalbengegenwart  Gottes 
ruhmen:  Warum  wollet  ihr  dann  so  viel  Werck  von  euch  machen? 
Ruhmet  ihr  euch  aber  der  wahren  Xeugeburt?  welcher  alle  recht- 
schaffene  Kinder  Gottes  theilhaf tig :  So  musset  ihr  auch  erstlich  recht 
verstehen,  worinnen  jene  Neugeburt  bestehe;  darnach  erkennen  and 
fuhlcn  aus  einem  innerlichen  Geiuhl.  dasz  ihr  in  der  that  Neugehoren  ; 
die  Neugeburt  nach  ihrer  rechten  Gestalt  und  BeschatYenheit  leget  uns 
Klar  und  deutlich  vor  die  Augeu  die  heilige  SchritYt,  als  nach  welcher 
jene  ist  eine  Yeraenderung  des  gantzen  Menschen,  da  Gott  der  Heft 
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body  by  bestowing  upon  man  a  spiritual  heart  and  mind  in  plac±  of  a 
carnal  mind  and  worldly  heart;  in  all  men  according  to  his  divine  provi- 
dence, omnipresence,  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  In  what  manner 
is  God  in  you  and  you  in  God? 

Nezv  Bom.  God  is  in  me  and  I   in  God  in  the  most  nearly  perfect 
manner  conceivable  so  that  I  can  sin  no  longer  and  am  perfect. 

Minister.  My  countryman,  you,  indeed,  err  greatly  if  you  maintain 
that  you  are  wholly  perfect  without  any  sin,  while  you  possess  this 
earthly  life  and  are  encumbered  with  this  earthly  body  which,  at  all 
times,  is  subject  to  many  frailties  and  weaknesses.  There  exists  a  con- 
tinual strife  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  as  it  is  written  in  Gal.  5, 
where  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  Not  that  I  have  already  at- 
tained to  that  state,  etc.  Phil.  3.  12:  Rom.  7.  10;  16,  17  for  that  per- 
fection as  considered  in  the  light  of  God's  word  is  a  state  of  happiness 
which  is  hoped  for  in  the  future  life.  I  Cor.  13.  9,  10.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  no  sin,  then  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St.  John,  wc 
make  ourselves  liars.  I  John  1.  to.  Why  should  you  be  so  arrogant  as 
to  say  that  God  is  in  you  and  you  in  God  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
ignorant  of  the  true  significance  of  the  Xew  Birth  and  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  is  in  you  and  you  in  God.  Do  you  assume  that 
God  is  in  you  in  his  true  being?  Do  not  deceive  yourself  to  such  an 
extent  for  there  exists,  at  all  times,  an  infinite  difference  between  a  finite 
being  and  an  infinite  God.  Can  a  finite  creature  comprehend  in  himself 
the  true  nature  of  God?  Xot  so,  for  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  vain  and 
fleeting  creature  to  be  in  opposition  to  God.  If  you  should  say  that 
God  is  in  you  as  he  is  in  Christ,  then  you  err  greatly.  Do  you  bear  any 
similarity  to  Christ  for  whom  you  have  little  regard?  At  the  same  time 
you  may  live  secure  but  not  without  giving  offence.  Can  you  perform 
miracles  as  Christ  did?  Do  you  give  evidence  in  your  conversation  of 
a  power  controlled  by  a  divine  spirit  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  God  is  in 
you  as  he  was  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old- Testament?  What  assuranc? 
have  you  of  this?  How  does  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  reveal  itself0 
God  in  the  days  of  the  Xew  Testament  wished  to  instruct  and  control 
us  especially  by  his  word  from  without  and  by  his  spirit  lodged  in  our 
hearts.  If  you  maintain  that  God  is  in  you  according  to  Mis  divine 
providence,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc.,  then  you  have  no  advan- 
tage above  other  men,  not  even  the  ungodly.  All  men  without  distinc- 
tion— both  the  ungodly  and  the  pious — can  praise  the  divine  providence 
and  omnipresence  of  God.  Why  then  should  you  esteem  yourself  so 
highly?  If  you  speak  of  praise  concerning  the  real  Xew  Birth  in  which 
every  righteous  child  of  God  shares,  then  by  necessity  you  must  first  of 
all  possess  a  clear  conception  upon  what  the  Xew  Birth  is  based.  Fr 
this  clear  conception  you  can  recognize  and  he  convinced  from  the  feel- 
ing in  your  heart  that  you  are  indeed  Xew  Born.  The  Xew  Birth  in  its 
true  form  and  essence  placed  before  us  clearly  and  very  definitely  the 
Holy  Gospel  by  virtue  of  which  a  regeneration  of  the  whole  man  is 
effected.  God  not  only  through  His  word  from  without  but  also  by  the 
promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  has  raised  Christ  from  the  death 
of  sin ;  has  cleansed  his  heart;  has  shared  in  common  with  him  I 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  has  illuminated  his  imperfect  understand- 
ing;'has  allayed  his  passion  and  has  granted  him  strength  and.  power  - 
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dcnselbcn  wie  von  aussen  durch  sein  Wort,  so  von  innen  durch  sein> 
heiligen  Geist  von  dem  tod  .der  Sunden  aufferwecket,  sein  Hertz  rein- 
iget,  anstatt  des  Sinnes  des  Fleisches,  den  Sinn  des  Geistes  mittheilet,. 
seincn  vcrlinstertcn  Verstand  crluchtet  seinen  verkchrten  Willen  heil- 
iget,  seine  Affecten  maessiget,  ihm  Stacrcke  und  vermoegen  verleihet, 
dasz  er  beydes  ausserlich  und  innerlich  Gott  den  Allerhoechsten  ver- 
herrliche,  selbst  seine  Glieder  darstelle  Gott  zu  Waffen  der  gerechtig- 
keit :  Dieses  alles  nennet  Paulus  eine  Ablegung,  des  alten  Menschen, 
und  eine  Anziehung  des  neuen  Epli.  4.  22,  23,  24.  und  der  Prophet. 
Ezcchicl  ein  Hertz  und  einen  neuen  Geist  geben  Ezccli.  36.  26,  27. 

Neugcbovncr.  YVer  solte  wol  so  einfaeltig  seyn,  dasz  er  der  heiligen 
Schrifft  glaube,  und  selbige  vor  Gottes  Wort  halte?  Alan  kan  vieles- 
zu  Papier  bringen :  Sie  ist  nichts  anderst,  als  ein  toder  Buchstab,  Es- 
seynd  ja  viele  Wider-sprechungen  darinnen. 

Minister,  O  grosse  Gottes  Laesterung!  O  unverant-wortliche  Ver- 
spottung  seines  Worts !  Werden  wir  nicht  aus  unwidersprechlichen- 
Grunden  uberzeuget,  dasz  die  heilige  Schrifft  Gottes  wort  seye?  Es. 
seye,  dasz  wir  ansehen  die  Materiam  und  Inhalt  derselben  mit  ihrer- 
Verknupfung,  oder  die  Art  und  Weiss,  wie  selbiges  ist  geoffenbaret 
worden., 

Neugcbonicr.  Wie  werden  wir  aus  den  Innhalt  der  heiligen  Schrifft: 
uberzeugt  dasz  sie  Gottes  Wort  seye? 

Minister.  Indem  die  heilige  Schrifft  in  sich  begreitlet,  Lehrsaetze,. 
Befehle,  Yermahnungen,  Verheissungen,  Historien,  &c.  welche  in  sich 
wahrhaftig  und  heilig  seynd,  unsseren  nichtigen  Verstand  zum  theil 
zwaren  ubersteigen,  aber  nichts  desto  wenigei  sich  unsserem  Gewissen 
anpreissen,  zumahlen  da  alle  Wahrheiten  darinnen  miteinander  uberein- 
stimmen,.  und  sehr  genau  verknupfet  seynd. 

Neugcborner.  Wie  werden  wir  von  der  Goettlichkeit  der  heiligen 
Schrifft  uberzeuget,  aus  der  Art  und  Weiss  der  offenbarung. 

Minister.  Darauss :  Dasz  Gott  der  Herr  beydes  durch  die  Propheten' 
seinen  Willen  bekant  gemacht,  und  durch  mancherley  Zeichen  und 
Wunder  bekraefftiget. 

Neugcborner.  Wie  willst  du  mir  erweisen  aus  den  Weissagungeu 
der  Propheten,  dasz  die  heilige  Schrifft  Gottes  Wort  seye? 
.  Minister.  .Dam it :  Dasz  alle  Weissagungeu  der  Propheten.  die  viel 
hundert  jahr  vor  Christi  Gebnrt,  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten,  Orten  und 
Gelegenheiten  geweissaget,  nach  alien  Umstaenden  zum  theU  schon 
wurcklich  ihre  Erfulluug  erreichet ;  danu  ist  es  nicht  schon  loengsten, 
erfullet  was  von  Christi  Person,  Staenden  AEnuern.  Leiden  Sterben 
Tode,  wie  auch  Aufferstehung,  Himmelfahrt  &c.  geweissaget  worden? 
Man  dart  zu  dem  Ende  nur  einsehen  und  miteinander  vergleichen  die 
Weissagungeu  der  Propheten  alter  Testaments,  und  die  Erzehlungen 
der  Evangelisten  und  Apost'elen  Neuen  Testaments. 

Neugcborner.     Weissest  du  mir  auch  einige  Wunder  zu  crzehlcn. 

Minister.     Ja  sehr  viele;  ich  will  kurtze  halben  nur  einige  anful 
als:  Dasz  Gott  der  Herr  das  Yolck  Israel  mit  trockenem  Fuss  uber  den 
Jordan  getuhret ;  dasz  auf  den  Befehl  Gottes  die  Sonne  still  gestanden 
Jos.  10.  12.  dasz  der  himmlische  Vatter  das  V'olck  Israel  in  der  Wusten 
mit  Man  gespeisset.  und  mit  wasser  aus  dem  Felsen  getraeneket   1 
16  und  17.  dasz  Christus  der  Herr  dure!,  ein  Wort  ur.l  blosses  ann 
verschiedene  Krancken  gesund  gemacht,  &c. 
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that  he  might  glorify  the  Almighty  God  both  in  spirit  and  deeds  and 
consecrate  his  body  as  an  instrument  of  righteousness  unto  God.  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  4.  22.  '25,  24.  designates  this  as  the  putting  oft  the  old' 
man  and  putting  on  the  new.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  in  Ezek.  36.  26,  2j 
presents  it  as  God  giving  to  man  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 

New  Bom.  Who  indeed  is  so  weak-minded  that  he  believes  the  Holy 
Gospel  and  considers  it  as  the  word  of  God.     Much  can  be  set  forth  on 
paper  which  possesses  no  significance  for  the  printed  letter  is  but  a  life- 
less character,  devoid  of  any  real  force.     Many  contradictions  may  be- 
found  in  the  Holy  Gospel. 

Minister.  What  blasphemy  against  the  Almighty  God!  What  inex- 
cusable mockery  of  his  Holy  word!  Are  we  not  convinced  by  argu- 
ments that  can  not  be  refuted  that  the  Holy  Gospel  is  the  word  of  God3 
Granted  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  matter  and  essence  of  th? 
Holy  Gospel  in  all  its  relations  or  the  other  words  the  manner  and' 
nature  of  the  Holy  Gospel  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us. 

New  Born.  How  are  we  convinced  by  the  content  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures  that  it  is  the  true  word  of  God? 

Minister.  We  are  convinced  of  this  fact  because  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  themselves  contain  precepts,  commands,  admonitions,  promises,  nar- 
ratives, etc.,  which  are  in  themselves  genuine  and  sacred.  They  pass 
beyond  our  imperfect  understanding  but  nevertheless  they  recommend' 
themselves  to  our  conscience  and  particularly  so  since  all  the  truths 
contained  therein  correspond  with  each  other  and  are  very  closely  re- 
lated. 

New  Born.  How  are  we  convinced  from  the  manner  and  method  of 
their  revelation  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  divine? 

Minister.  We  are  led  to  believe  this  since  God  has  revealed  to  us  his 
Holy  will  through  the  prophets  as  instruments  and  has  confirmed  it  by 
many  signs  and  wonders. 

New  Born.  How  do  you  hope  to  prove  to  me  from  the  prophecies  of" 
the  Old  Testament  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  God's  word? 

Minister.  This  can  be  proven  from  the  fact  that  all  the  prophecies 
which  were  prophesied  many  hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  at  various  times,  places  and  occasions  have  in  reality  been  ful- 
filled in  all  their  details.  Has  not  all  been  fulfilled  what  was  prophesied' 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  his  station  in  life,  his  duties,  his  suffering  and 
agonizing  death  as  well  as  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  etc.?  The 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  given  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  can  be  examined" 
throughout  and,  when  compared,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  great. 
accuracy. 

New  Born.  Do  you  recall  any  miracle  that  you  can  relate  to  me? 

Minister.  I  know  many  and  I  will  briefly  cite  you  several  miracles. 
God  performed  a  miracle  when  he  led  the  children  oi  Israel  over  the 
Jordan  on  dry  ground;  in  Joshua  10.  12,  we  read  that  the  sun  sto  >d  Still 
at  the  command  of  God;  in  Exod.  10-17  that  the  heavenly  father  pro- 
vided the  children  of  Israel  with  manna  and  to  give  them  di 
caused  the  water  to  flow  from  the  rocks;  thai  Christ  by  his  word  an  I 
mere  touch  healed  various  sick  persons,  etc. 
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Neugebomer.  Kanst  du  mir  weiter  die  wahrheit  des  goettlichen 
Worts  beweisen. 

Minister.  Freylich  aus  vielen  Umstaenden,  als:  Dasz  kcin  aelterers, 
kein  hoeherers.  kcin  durchdringender,  kein  vollkommener  Wort  ge- 
fundon  wird,  als  die  heilige  Schrifft,  urn  zegeschweigen,  dasz  diejenige 
durch  den  Gei&t  Gottes  erleuchtete  Maenner  2  Petr.  1.  21.  2  Tim.  3.  16. 
17.  So  tins  dieses  Wort  schritffich  Linderlassen,  keines  weges  seven 
betrogen  worden,  viel  weniger  selbsten  gekacnnt,  oder  gesuchet  andere 
zutrugen. 

Ncugcbonicr.  Wieso,  hat  dieses  alles  in  Ansehung  der  erleuchteten 
Maenner  nicht  Platz  gehabt,  noch  haben  koennen? 

Minister.  Die  weilen  sie  fromme,  aufrichtige  Leirthe  waren  von 
allem  Betrug  frey;  dieweilen  sie  alles  Ungemach,  ja  den  Tod  selbst  mn 
des  Evangelii  vvillen  erlitten,  und  austunden ;  die  weilen  sie  zwaren 
hin  und  voider  von  einander  zerstreuhet,  und  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten 
gelebt,  dannoch  einmuthiglich  alle  miteinander  ubereinstimmeten  ;  die 
weilen  sie  lehren,  was  sie  selbst  gesehen,  und  erfahren ;  die  weilen  sie 
nicht  leicht  ohne  genaue  Untersuchung  etwass  zuglauben  annahmen,  &c. 

Neugebomer.  Es  scheinen  doch  viele  Contradictionen  oder  Wider- 
spraechungen  in  dem  Wort  Gottes  vor  zu  kommen. 

Minister.  Einem  unerfahrenen.  und  durch  den  Geist  Gottes  nicht 
geruhrten,  und  erleuchtetem  Menschen ;  Wohero  kein  Wunder.  dasz  ein 
solcher  die  heilige  Schrifft  nach  ihrer  verknuffung  nicht  in  alien  Stuck- 
en  verstehet.  ob  sie  gleich  in  sich,  wass  zu  glauben  und  thun  noethig. 
klahr  und  deutlich  ist;  dann  da  verstehet  mancher  die  noethigen 
Sprachen  nicht  noch  die  Sitten,  Rechten  und  Gewohnheiten  der  alten 
VoaJckcr,  so  da  zu  erfordert  wie  von  der  GeogTaphia,  das  ist  Lands- 
beschreibung,  so  Chronologia,  das  ist  Zeitrechnung  &c.  ja  es  mag  in 
diesem  Stuck  bey  Vielen  heissen,  wass  Paul  us  sagt :  Ist  itnsser  Evange- 
lium  verdeckt,  so  ist  es  denen,  die  verlohren  werden  verdecket  2  Cor. 
4.  3.  damit  wir  aber  widerum  auf  unsser  vorhaben  kommen,  so  moechte 
gern  wissen,  Landsman,  aus  was  fur  Kenn  zeichen  ihr  uberzeuget,  dasz 
ihr  n?ugeboren? 

Neugcborncr,  Ich  fuhle  es  genug  in  mir  selbst  durch  eine  sonder- 
bare  Erleuchtung  das  Gsistes  Gottes;  Es  hat  mich  viel  Muhe  gekostet. 
bis  ich  da  zu  gekommen  bin. 

Minister.  Sehet  aber  wol  zu,  dasz  ihr  euch  hierinnen  nicht  betrugeL 
in  der  Me'nung:  Ihr  besitzet  wahrhafftig  die  Neugeburt,  da  es  doch 
nichts  wenigers  ist:  Zu  dem  Ende  pruffet  euch  wol?  Ob  ihr  darinnen 
etwa  nicht  all  zu  sicher?  Mas?en  die  eigen-Lieb,  die  vcrkehrte  Vbr- 
urtheil  und  die  verdorber.e  Affecten  koennen  einen  manohmal  derg^estalt- 
cn?in  einnemmen,  dasz  man  sich  mehr  als  zu  viel  zu  schreibet :  der 
Sathan  setzet  den  Menschen  auch  ohne  Unterlasz  zu,  um  sie  zuverblend- 
en.  sicher  zu  machen,  und  also  in  sein  Gam  zubringen  :  Zudem  ist  es 
eine  sonderbahre  Gnad  Gottes  klaerlich  an  sich  erkennen,  dasz  man 
ncugeboren,  welche  Gnade  gar  wenig  hier  in  diesem  Lehen  haben.  cnt- 
weder  aus  ermanglung  der  naturlichcn  Gabon  des  Verstands  oder  gc- 
nugsamer  Erleuchtung  des  Geistes  Gottes  &c. 

Neugebomer.  Es  braucht  nicht  viel  sprechen  von  pruffen;  ich  bin 
einmal  Neugeboren:  dann  da  v>n  bin  ich  gaentzlich  uberzeuget 

Minister.  Wollte  Gott  Ihr  und  Wir  alle  waeren  es?  Aber  ich  foerchte 
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New  Born.  Can  you  further  prove  to  me  the  truth  of  the  divine  word? 

Minister'.  Indeed,  it  can  be  proven  by  many  arguments  for  there  is 
no  older,  no  loftier,  no  more  penetrating,  no  more  perfect  word  than 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they  have  been  written 
by  men  enlightened  by  God's  spirit.  2  Petr.  1.  21.  2  Tim.  3.  16,  17.  They 
have  left  us  their  words  in  writing  and  they  were  by  no  means  deceived. 
They  were  neither  widely  known  nor  did  they  seek  to  deceive  others. 

New  Born.  How  can  it  be  that  this  did  not  and  can  not  have  any 
place  in  considering  the  lives  of  these  inspired  men? 

Minister.  Because  they  were  pious  and  upright  men  free  from  all  de- 
ceit, because  they  have  suffered  and  endured  all  hardships,  even  death 
itself,  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel ;  'because  they  were  scattered,  were 
separated  from  one  another  and  lived  at  different  times,  yet  all  agree 
unanimously  with  one  another  in  their  writings  ;  because  they  did  not 
accept  anything  as  true  without  exact  investigation,  etc. 

New  Born.  It  seems  that  many  contradictions  appear  in  the  word 
of  God. 

Minister.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  man  inexperienced,  un- 
touched and  uninspired  by  the  spirit  of  God,  can  not  understand  the 
Holy  Scriptures  fully  in  all  their  relations  although  what  is  necessary 
to  believe  and  do  is  expressed  clearly  and  definitely.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, many  a  one  does  not  fully  understand  the  language  with  regard  to 
the  customs,  rights  and  habits  of  the  ancient  people  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding.  As  an  example  many  people 
do  not  possess  a  clear  conception  as  to  the  significance  of  the  word 
geography,  which  is  the  description  of  the  land,  chronology  which 
deals  with  the  reckoning  of  time,  etc.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be 
true  when  applied  to  many  with  reference  to  this  point.  He  says  in 
2  Cor.  4.  3  that  if  the  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  those  who  are  lost.  In 
order  that  we  may  return  to  our  original  conversation,  let  me  ask  you 
npon  what  you  base  your  evidence  that  you  are  truly  New  Born. 

Neiv  Born.  I  am  made  aware  of  it  and  fully  feel  it  in  my  heart 
through  a  wonderful  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God.  It  has  cost  me 
many  pains  to  attain  that  stage  of  the  New  Birth. 

Minister.  In  your  own  opinion,  you  possess  the  New  Birth  in  reality 
but  have  a  care  that  you  do  not  deceive  yourself  in  this  matter  and  that 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  real  New  Birth.  In  order  that  you  may  ex- 
amine yourself  fully  as  to  whether  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  somewhat 
too  secure  in  this,  take  in  consideration  that  self-love,  wrongly  based 
prejudices  and  corrupting  affections,  presenting'  themselves  to  the 
mind  may  be  wrongly  Interpreted  and  consequently  too  much 
may  be  ascribed  to  one's  own  self.  Satan  persistently  seeks 
to  make  man  feel  secure  in  order  that  he  may  blind  him  and 
thereby  accomplish  his  end  by  his  snares.  It  is  a  wonderful  grace  be- 
stowed by  God  himself  for  man  to  feel  confident  that  he  is  truly  New 
Born.  Very  few  possess  that  grace  in  this  life  either  because  oi  the 
lack  of  the  natural  gift  of  understanding  or  the  want  of  the  proper  in- 
spiration of  the  spirit  of  God,  etc. 

Nezc  Born.  Not  much  need  to  be  said  to  prove  that  I  am.  New  Born. 
for  I  am  perfectly  convinced  ot  it. 

Minister.  I  pray  to  God  that  you  and  we  all  might  'nave  that  oonvic- 
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das  gegenthcil ;  Zumahlen  wann  ich  die  f ruchten  und  das  gefolg  der 
Neugeburt  ansehe,  und  euer  thun  und  lassen  damit  vergleiche,  und 
dagegen  stelle. 

Neugcborncr.  Was  sevnd  dann  die  fruchten  der  Xeugeburt?  Kanst 
du  mir  es  sagen? 

Minister.  Die  fruchten  der  Xeugeburt  seynd  alle  geistlichc  gaben, 
alle  fruchten  des  geistes  Gottes,  ein  Christliches  leben,  und  heiliger 
wandel ;  Paulus  gedencket  verschiedener,  als  Hebe,  freude,  friede.  &c. 
Gal.  5.  22,  betten,  luste  und  liebe  haben  zu  dem  wort  Gottes;  Gott  Aller- 
hochsten  beydes  offentlich,  und  heimlich  verherrlichen ;  den  treuen 
lehrern,  so  Christus  der  Herr  beruffen,  und  eingesetzt  folgen ;  sein 
hertz  von  der  eitelen  und  verfuhrischen  welt  abziehen  sich  nicht  der 
wTelt  gleich  stellen ;  sein  creutz  auf  sich  nemmen,  siclh  selbst  verlaugnen 
und  Christo  nachfolgen  Math.  16.  &c. 

Neugcborncr,  Alle  dergleichen  stuck,  die  du  so  eben  erzehlet,  und 
den  inneren  menschen  betreffen,  befinden  sich  in  vollem  mass  bey  mir; 
ich  fuhre  ein  Christliches  leben,  unci  guten  wandel;  die  freude  der  fride. 
&c.  nimt  mein  hertz  ein ;  Was  helffet  aber,  sage  mir  doch,  das  ausser- 
liche!  Was  helffet  das  kirchengehen?  Was  helffen  Lehrer  und  Predi- 
ger,  als  die  Gott  der  Herr  mit  nichten  eingesetzet,  und  einem  ohne  dem 
nicht  geben  kannen,  was  man  nothig  Zur  seligkeit? 

Minister.  O  des  geistlichen  hochmuths,  und  der  Pharisaeischen  heil- 
igkeit?  Gleichwie  man  einen  baum  an  seinen  fruchten  kan  erkennet: 
also  gebet  ihr  so  eben  mit  eueren  aufgeblassenen  worten,  ja  euerem 
gantzen  betrag  zu  erkennen.  dass  ihr  mit  nichten  diejenige,  vor  Welche 
ihr  euch  aufgebet ;  dann  es  manglen  euch  gewuss  noch  viele  stuck ;  Und 
wass  wolt  ihr  doch  den  ausserlichen  Gottes  dienst,  und  das  Predigamt 
verwerffen,  unter  dem  schein,  dass  das  inerliche  genug  siey ;  da  doch 
Gott,  so  von  inen  wirecket  und  regieret,  von  aussen  audi  sein  wort  Vor- 
gelegt,  als  wornach  wir  leben  sollen ;  Es  ist  in  beyden  fallen  ein  und 
eben  derselbe  wille. 

Neugcborncr,  Kom,  erweise  mir  die  einsotzung  des  lehr-und- 
Predig-amts  ? 

Minister.    Diesses  ist  Klar  zeuweisen  1.  aus  dem  ursprung,  dieweilen 
es   nemmlich    Christus    der    Herr   selbsten    verordnet   und    eingesetzet. 
Math.  28.  27.  28,  29.    Eph.  4.  ii,  13.    2.  aus  den  prlichten,  so  den  Lehr- 
ern und  Predigern  in  dem  worst  Gottes  zu  beobachten  vorgestellet  und 
einge  schurffet  werden  Tit.   1.   13  I   7'/;//.  3.  21.     3.  aus  den  vermahn- 
ungen,  die  den  glaubigen    gegeben,  dass    sie    nemlich    ihrern  Lehrern 
folgen  sollen  nach  Hebr.  13  7.  und  17.  selbige  ehrenwerth  halten  I  Tim, 
q.  17.    4.  aus  betrachtung  wie  auf  der  einen  seiten  des  grossen  urtheils, 
vetches  untreue  lehrer  zu  seiner  zcit  werden  zugewarten  haben  :  so  auf 
ler  andern    seiten    der    herrlichen    freude    und    gluckseligkeit.    die    in 
reude  erwarten  kennen,  'so  ihrem  amt,  wie  sichs  geziemt.  nachkornen 
Dan.   12.  3.     5.  aus  betrachtung,  das   die  weilen  das   wort.   Gottes  be- 
standig  bleibet,  nothwendig  auch  die  Lehrer  bestandig  bleiben  mussen  ; 
dann  diese  ja  diener  Christ:   und  haushalter  uber  Gottes  geheimnuss 
seyd  I  Cor.  4.  1.     Zumalen  da  Christu's  der  Herr  Mat.  2$.  2j  verheissec 
mit  ihnen  Zuseyn  bis  an  der  weltende. 

Neugeborncr,  Kanst  du  mir  auch  beweisen  die  nothwendigkeit.  und 
den  nutzen  des  oltentlichen  Gottes  dienstes  ? 
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tion  but  I  fear  that  the  opposite  is  true  especially  when  I  see  the  fruits 
and  results  of  the  New  Birth  and  compare  with  them  your  actions  and 
conduct. 

New  Bom.  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  New  Birth?  Can  you  tell  me? 

Minister.  The  fruits  of  the  New  Birth  are  spiritual  gifts — fruits  of 
God's  spirit — such  as  a  Christ-like  life  and  a  righteous  way  of  living. 
In  Gal.  5.  22  St.  Paul  mentions  various  gifts  such  as  love,  joy,  peace, 
etc.  He  admonishes  us  to  pray  and  to  have  a  desire  and  love  for  God's 
word;  to  glorify  the  Almighty  God  both  in  public  and  secret  worship; 
to  follow  the  true  teaching  as  Christ  has  ordained  and  instituted  it ;  to 
withdraw  the  heart  from  the  vain  and  seducing  world ;  to  take  up  his 
cross,  to  deny  himself  and  follow  Christ.     Math.  16,  etc. 

New  Born.  All  these  attributes,  which  you  have  mentioned  and  which 
concern  the  inner  man,  are  found  in  full  measure  in  me.  I  lead  a 
Christ-like  life  and  conduct  myself  in  a  righteous  manner.  The  joy 
of  peace,  etc.,  encompasses  my  heart.  Tell  me  what  benefit  this  public 
worship  may  have?  What  good  comes  from  church-going?  Of  what 
help  are  teachers  and  preachers  who  in  no  way  give  evidence  that  God 
is  in  them  and  can  not  give  to  man  what  is  necessary  for  salvation? 

Minister.  O,  what  pride  of  the  spirit  and  what  righteousness  of  the 
Pharisees!  As  a  tree  is  recognized  by  its  fruits,  so  you  give  evidence 
with  your  boastful  words  and  by  your  actions  that  vou  bv  no  means 
give  heed  to  those  things  which  I  say  to  you.  It  is  evident  that  you 
lack  many  qualities.  Why  should  you  condemn  the  public  worship  and 
the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  presumption  the  inner  worship  is  ade- 
quate? God  himself  who  works  in  our  hearts  and  controls  us  by  the 
inner  promptings  has  also  submitted  his  word  in  an  external  form  as  a 
guidance  of  our  life.    God's  end  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

New  Born.  Be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  ordination  of  the  office  ot 
teacher  and  minister? 

Minister.  This  can  be  clearly  shown :  I.  Christ  himself  has  ordained 
and  instituted  it  as  it  is  written  in  Math.  28.  27.  28.  29.  and  Eph.  4.  11- 
13.  II  In  Tit.  1.  13  and  I  Tim.  3.  21,  we  find  enumerated  the  duties 
presented  and  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God  upon  the  teachers  and 
preachers  for  their  consideration.  HI.  It  can  be  shown  from  the  ad- 
monitions which  have  been  given  to  all  believers  in  which  they  are 
commanded  to  follow  their  teachers  devoutly — Hebr.  13.  7  and  17 — and 
to  count  them  worthy  of  honor.  I  Tim.  5.  17.  IV.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  contemplation  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  exists  the  great  judg- 
ment which  false  ministers  must  meet  face  to  face  in  the  due  course  of 
time,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  that  glorious  joy  and  blessedness 
which  those  who  grace"  their  office  with  truth  and  dignity  can  hope  to 
attain.  Dan.  12.  3.  V.  From  the  consideration  that  the  divine  word, 
which  is  unchangeable  in  the  sight  of  God,  must  necessarily  be  binding 
upon  the  ministers  for  they  are  the  servants  of  Christ  and  the  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.  I  Cor.  4.  1.  In  Math.  28.  2j,  Christ  has  prom- 
ised to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

New  Born.  Can  vou  also  show   me  the  necessuv  and  advantage  of 
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Minister,  Ja  gar  wol,  Landsman,  und  Zwaren  aus  unwider  sprech- 
lichcn  grunden. 

Neugeborncr,  Wass  hast  du  fur  grunden?     Lass  horen? 

Minister.  Den  oftentlichen  Gottes  dienst  erfordert  1.  der  befehl  des 
Arostole  5  Panii  Hebr.  10.  28.  2.  die  praxis  der  glaubigen  zu  alien 
zeiten,  als ;  der  verheissung,  da  Abel  und  Kain  dem  berren  geopffer: 
Gen.  4.  3,  4.  da  zu  Enos  zeiten  die  menschen  angefangen  den  namen 
Gottes  anzuruffen.  Gen.  4.  26.  des  Alten  Testaments,  da  die  ausserlicke 
Kirch  1  ausmachte  das  Yolk  Israel;  als  welches  gebunden  war  an  ver- 
schiedene  ausserliche  satzungen,  die  Gott  der  Herr  gegeben  an  den  berg 
sinai ;  des  Neuen  Testaments;  wie  dieses  exhellet  unter  andern  aus  Acts 
x.  12,  13,  14.  2.  1.  3.  2.  die  naturliche  billichkeit ;  dann  gleichwie  Gott 
der  Herr  eine  gantze  gemeind,  viele  menschen  zusamen  mit  vielen 
gutern  uberschuttet :  also  tst  es  billig,  dass  dieselhe  einmuthiglick  den 
Aller  hoechsten  verherrlichen.  und  ihm  darvor  dancken.  3.  Wie  die  bc- 
forderung  der  ehr  Crottes,  so  dass  besten  der  glaubigen  untereinander : 
sintemal  es  gereichet  Zur  grosser-en  ehr  Gottes,  Wanti  ein  mensch  nicht 
nur  allein,  sondern  mit  einer  grossen  meng  volcks  den  himmlischen 
vatter  verherrlichet  die  glaubigen  Werden  audi  dadurch  in  ihrem  glaub- 
en  an  Christum  erbauet,  und  zur  gottseligkeit  entzundet,  wann,  wo  nicht 
alle,  doch  Wenigstens  einige  an  tag  legen  die  aufrichtigfceit  ihres  hertz- 
ens  mit  einem  gottseligen  Wandel.  4.  die  gemeinschafft  der  guter, 
daran,  die  glaubigen  zusamen  theil  haben,  nemlich  das  Wort  Gottes 
horen,  der  heiligen  Sacramenten  sich  bedienen ;  dann  da  zu  Kannen  sie 
anderst  nicht  gelangen.  als  durch  die  ausserliche  offcntliche  versam- 
iimgen,  durch  eine  ausserliche  gemeinschafft  unter  sich  selbst  zuge 
schweisren  dass  seinen  glauben  offentlich  bekennen.  andere  unter  weiseu 
eine  offentliche  versamlung  unterstelle  :  dann  wie  kante  man  einen  un- 
terweisen  ohne  gesell-und  gemeinschafft  mit  ihm  ?  Wie  Kante  man 
seinen  glauben  offentlich  bekennen?  Wo  man  nicht  offentlich  zusamen 
Kame?     Keines  Weges. 

Ncugeborner.  Du  magst  sprechen,  und  vorstellen,  wass  du  imer 
Wilt?  Die  Lehrer  seynd  doch  nichts  anderst.  als  Baals  pfaffen  sie 
seynd  mit  mancherley  sunden  befleckt.  Wie  will  ein  sunder  dem  andern 
den  weg  weisen.  der  selbst  in  rinsfernuss  wandelt,  und  keinen  begriff 
und  gefuhl  von  dem  weg  hat?  Ich  sehe  auch,  dass  die  menschen.  so  zu 
einer  offentlichen  versamlung  sich  begeben,  nicht  fromer  werden.  ja 
manchmal  zum  anstoss  andern  in  grosse  sunden  fallen :  Wass  nutzei 
damnach  die  ausserliche  versamlung? 

Minister.  Landsman,  ihr  sprecht  wass  frey  mit  euerem  mund,  und 
redet  hart?  Ihr  antwortet  nicht  aus  die  gethane  vorstellunjjen,  sondern 
ohne  bedencken  recht  ausgalassen  in  den  Wind  hienein  ?  Doch  ich 
halte  es  euch  zu  gut:  Manchmal  die  jenegen,  so  vor  andern  sich  from 
und  heilig  machert  Wollen,  seynd  die  schlimsten.  und  lieget  in  ihnen 
sonderbarer  Pharisaeischer  hochmuth  verborgen :  E's  ist  frevlich  die 
verdorbenheit  allgemein  in  alien  standen  :  doch  hebet  der  missbrauch 
den  rechten  gebrauch  mit  nichten  auf;  die  verordnung  und  der  befehl 
Gottes  bleibet  alle  zeit.  1st  es  schon,  dass  der  saamen  des  worts  Gottes 
in  vieler  hertzen  der.  menschen  aus  einen  steinigt-uud  unfruchtbaren 
grund  iaellct  und  also  wenige  oder  wol  gar  keine  fruchten  lier\ 
bringet.  so  faellet  doch  jener  auch  auf  einen  guten  grund:  Worauf  er 
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Minister.  Very,  easily,  my  countryman,  by  arguments  that  can  not  be 
refuted. 

Nciv  Born.  What  are  your  arguments?    Let  me  hear  them. 

Minister.  The  public  worship  is  required:  I.  By  the  command  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  in  Hebr.  10.  28;  II.  by  the  practice  of  believer.-, 
of  all  ages  as  for  example,  the  promise  given  when  Cain  and  Abel  sac- 
rificed unto  the  Lord.  Gen.  4.  3,  4;  by  the  fact  that  during  the  days  of 
Enos  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  4.  26.  la 
the  Old  Testament,  the  visible  church  on  earth  was  composed  of  the 
children  of  Israel  which  were  held  together  by  many  externally  imposed 
laws  given  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai.  We  also  find  arguments  in  the 
New  Testament  which  presents  to  us  the  reasonableness  of  public  wor- 
ship, Acts  X,  12,  13,  14.  2.  1.  3.  2.  Since  God  protects  and  bestows 
many  blessings  upon  a  congregation,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  thcy 
should  devoutly  praise  the  Almighty  God  and  render  thanks  to  him. 
III.  As  the  glory  of  God  advances,  so  there  is  a  corresponding  increas : 
of  righteousness  among  Christians.  It  leads  to  a  greater  honor  of  God 
when  people  unite  in  glorifying  the  heavenly  Father  in  common  wor- 
ship, and  the  believers  are  strengthened  by  such  worship  through  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  prompts  them  to  seek  salvation,  even  though  there 
may  be  only  a  few  who  openly  show  the  righteousness  of  their  heart  in 
a  godly  life.  IV.  By  the  communion  of  the  good  in  which  the  believers 
share  in  common,  hear  the  preaching  of  God's  word  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Holy  Sacraments  in  which  they  can  not  share  except 
through  a  public  meeting.  It  is  through  this  outward  union  that 
he  can  confess  his  faith  in  public  and  thus  be  an  example  to  others, 
so  that  they  may  seek  to  join  a  congregation.  How  can  a  man  instruct 
another  without  companionship  and  communion  with  him  ?  In  no  way 
are  we  able  to  confess  our  faith  openly  except  in  such  a  public  meeting. 

New  Born.  You  may  say  and  present  what  you  choose.  The  min- 
isters are  but  priests  of  Baal  defiled  by  many  grievous  sins.  How  can 
a  sinner,  who  wanders  in  darkness  and  has  no  conception  and  under- 
standing of  the  true  way,  point  out  the  way  to  another?  I  also  see  that 
those  people  who  belong  to  a  congregation  do  not  become  more  pious 
but  frequently  they  fall  into  great  and  grievous  sins  by  committing  of- 
fences against  other.     What  is  the  benefit  of  these  public  meetings? 

Minister.  You  speak  very  freely  and  your  words  are  rather  severe. 
You  do  not  speak  with  due  consideration  but  very  freely  without  proper 
reflection.  I  grant  you  that  in  many  cases  those  who  desire  to  be  pious 
and  holy  among  others  are  often  the  most  wicked  and  shield  themselves 
by  that  pride  which  characterized  the  Pharisees.  This  is  the  depravity 
common  to  all  ranks  of  life,  yet  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain 
does,  by  no  means,  destroy  the  force  of  its  proper  use.  The  mandates 
and  commands  of  God  remain  for  all  time.  It  may  happen  that  the  seed 
of  God's  word  in  the  hearts  of  many  people  is  like  falling  Upon  stony 
and  barren  ground,  which  yields  very  little  or  no  fruit  at  all.  However, 
it  also  falls  upon  fertile  soil  and  yields  spiritual  fruits  many  fold  an  1 
consequentlv  the  office  of  teaching  and  ministry  has  its  benefits.  If 
those,  who  hear  the  word,  sin.  they  are  held  responsible.  If  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  make  a  false  step,  they  must  await  the  great  judg- 
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herrliche  fruchte  hervorbringet ;  unci  hat  dahero  das  lehren  und  predi- 
gen  alle  zeit,  seiner  nutzen :  Versundigen  sich  Zuhorer,  so  haben  sie  es 
vor  sich  zu  verantworten ;  Stranchlen  lehrcr,  so  haben  sie  ein  grosser 
urtheil  zugewarten :  Haben  also  beyde  nur  daraufzusehen  wie  sie  vor 
Gott  mogen  rein  und  und  unstracfilich  erfunden  Werden. 

Neugeborner.  Alle  deine  reden,  und  vorstellungen  seynd  vergebens : 
E's  ist  eben  so  viel,  ob  clu  redest,  oder  niclit  rcdest?  Dann  du  Kanst 
als  ein  fleischlicker  mensch  der  von  dem  geistlichen  leben  kein  gefuhl 
weder  mir  noch  einem  andern  menschen  geben,  wass  er  haben  soil,  das 
ist,  die  Neugeburt ;  wass  brauchet  es  darum  viel  sprechens  ?  Ich  meines 
theils  habe  schon,  Wass  ich  haben  Solle,  und  bin  neugeboren ;  einem 
andern,  der  ohne  die  Neugeburt  lebet,  kanst  du  sie  nicht  geben  ;  dann 
wie  kan  einer  einem  andern  et,wass  geben,  das  er  selbsten  nicht  hat? 

Minister.  Ich  empfinde  leyder !  nur  zu  viel  dass  ich  mit  alien  men- 
schen ein  grosser  und  schwerer  sunder,  und  mag  desswegen  Wol  mit 
Paulo  ausruffen :  Ach  ich  elender  mensch?  Muss  daneben  auch  ge- 
stehen,  class  ich  nicht  das  vermogen  habe  eines  unWidergeborenen  hertz 
zuerneueren  dann  da  zu  Wird  gottliche  KrafTt  erfordert :  Dieses  ist  das 
werck  des  heiligen  geistes  J  oh.  3.  5  Rom.  14.  In  zwischen  seynd  meiner 
und  aller  treuen  diener  Gottes  lehren  und  vermahnungen  aus  dem  wort 
Gottes  genomen  nicht  ohne  nutzen  die  weilen  in  und  das  geprecligte 
wort  der  heilige  geist  in  den  hertzen  der  menschen  wurcket  und  daselbe 
•gleich  einem  guten  saamen  fruchtbar  machet  Jenn.  ?i  jjj.  Stellet  dem- 
nach  von  aussen  ein  treuer  Lehrer  den  reinen,  und  unverfalschten  wil- 
len  Gottes  vor  durch  das  wort  des  Evangelij  ;  so  macht  selbigen  inner- 
lich  der  heilige  geist  in  den  hertzen  f  rachbar ;  darum  heisset  es  I  Cor. 
3.  5.  6.  7.  Wer  ist  Paulus?  Wer  ist  Apollo?  Diener  seynd  sie.  durch 
Welche  ihr  glaubig  worden  &c.  Ich  habe  gepflantzet,  Apollo  hat  be- 
gossen ;  aber  Gott  hat  das  gedeyen  gegeben?  Vergleiche  hiemit  Rom. 
10.  17.  Warum  machet  ihr  aber  so  viel  ruhmen  von  euch  selbst?  Komet 
dass  mit  der  Neugeburt  uberein? 

Neugeborner.  Siehe !  solte  ich  nicht  ruhmen  an  mir,  wass  an  mir 
zu  ruhmen?  Ich  bin  ja  doch  gluckselig,  und  in  einem  herrlichen  zu- 
stand ;  Ich  helffe  Gott,  und  Gott  helffet  mir. 

Minister.  Wass  seynd  dass  fur  ungereimte  und  Gott-lasterige  reden? 
Solle  eine  eitele  uichtige  creatur  in  den  mund  fuhren,  dass  sie  sage : 
Sie  helffe  Gott?  Die  doch  nichts  anderst  als  erd  und  staub  ist?  Meinet 
ihr  elender  erden  wurm,  dass  ihr  zu  der  vollkommenheit  Gottes  das 
geringste  beytragen  Kannet?  Imgegentheil  wann  der  unendliche  Gott 
mit  seiner  hulfr"  and  beystand  nicht  aliezeit  urn  euch  ware,  ja  semen 
arm  einen  Kleinen  augenblick  entziehete ;  ihr  mustet  zerbasten.  und  wie 
kot  und  aschen  dahin  fallen:  Allen  ansehen  nach  hat  die  Neugeburt 
nicht  bey  euch  platz,  sondern  Statt  derer  der  eigene  walm.  die  verdor- 
bene  affecten,  die  narrische  phantasia :  Dann  heisset  das  neugeboren 
seyn,  und  die  welt  lieb  im  hertzen  haben?  Heisset  das  Neugeboren 
seyn,  und  Keine  fruchten  der  Neugeburt  von  sich  sehen  lessen?  Hebet 
die  Neugeburt  das  bettcn  auf  Welches  Christus  der  Herr  befohlen,  ja 
davon  selbst  ein  muster  gegeben  und  hiuderlassen  ?  Hat  nicht  Patdus 
selbst  zum  betten  sehr  sorgtaltig  vermahnet  I  Thess,  5.  17?  Machet 
•die   Neugeburt   autgeblas?en,   hochmuthig?     Mit   nichten:    Fuhret    sie 
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ment.     It  remains  a  personal  question  for  each  how  they  may  be  found 
pure  and  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Nezv  Bom.  All  your  words  and  arguments  are  in  vain,  for  it  is  im- 
material whether  or  not  you  speak  with  me.  You  are  unable  as  a  carnal 
man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  life  to  bestow  upon  me  or 
another  what  he  should  possess — that  is  the  New  Birth.  Why,  then, 
need  you  speak  at  length?  For  my  part,  I  already  possess  what  I  should 
possess  and  am  New  Born.  You  are  not  able  to  give  the  New  Birth  to 
him  who  lacks  it  for  how  can  that  be  given  which  is  .not  in  one's  pos- 
session. 

Minister.  I  perceive  unfortunately  that  I  along  with  others  am  a  great 
and  wicked  sinner  and  may  rightly  cry  out  with  St.  Paul,  Alas!  I  am 
a  miserable  man.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  have  the  power  to  quick- 
en an  unregenerated  heart,  for  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end  the 
power  of  God  is  required.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  it  is 
written  in  John  3.  5,  Rom.  14.  However,  the  instructions  and  admoni- 
tions, taken  from  the  word  of  God  and  preached  by  me  and  all  true 
servants  of  God  are  beneficial.  Sometimes  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
works  in  the  heart  of  men  and  causes  the  good  seeds  to  yield  fruit. 
Jerm.  31.  33.  If  a  faithful  minister  preaches  the  true  and  pure  will  of 
God  as  presented  by  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  then  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
make  the  heart  fruitful  of  good  work.  In  I  Cor  3.  5,  6,  7  we  read: 
Who  then  is  Paul?  Who  is  Apollo?  They  are  but  ministers  by  whom 
ye  believed.  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered;  but  God  gave  the  in- 
crease. Compare  with  these  words  Rom.  10.  17.  Why  do  you  esteem 
yourself  so  highly?  Does  this  correspond  with  your  conception  of  the 
New  Birth? 

New  Born.  Shall  I  not  highly  esteem  that  in  me  which  is  worthy  of 
esteem?  I  am,  indeed,  highly  blessed  and  in  a  glorious  state  for  I  help 
God  and  God  helps  me. 

Minister.  What  false  and  blasphemous  words?  Should  a  vain  and 
perishable  creature,  who  is  but  earth  and  dust,  give  utterance  to  such 
words  as  "He  is  helping  God."  Do  you,  a  miserable  earthly  worm, 
think  that  you  can  contribute  the  least  to  the  perfection  and  complete- 
ness of  God?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  infinite  God  did  not  encompass 
you  continually  by  his  help  and  support,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  pro- 
tecting arm  for  a  single  moment,  you  would  wither  and  fall  to  the 
ground  as  filth  and  ashes.  Judging  by  appearances,  the  New  Birth  has 
not  found  a  place  in  your  life  but  you  have  been  dominated  in  your  life 
by  your  own  delusions,  corrupted  affections  and  your  wild  and  foolish 
imaginations.  Is  the  lust  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world  the  real  New 
Birth?  Is  a  jman  who  shows  no  fruit  of  the  New  Birth  really  New 
Born?  Does  the  New  Birth  destroy  the  value  of  prayer,  which  the 
Lord  himself  commanded  and  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  model?  Has 
not  St.  Paul,  in  I  Thcss.  5.  17,  admonished  us  to  pray  very  conscien- 
tiously? Does  the  New  Birth  fill  men  with  boastings  and  pride?  By 
no  means.  Does  it  not  rather  lead  to  lowliness,  to  humility,  to  repent- 
ance, to  the  denying  of  one's  self  and  to  follow  God  in  a  righteous 
manner  as  it  is  written  in  Matth.  10?  Does  the  New  Birth  g^ive  rise 
to  the  mocking  and  scorning  ot  God's  word?     By  no  means.     On  the 
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nicht  vielmehr  zur  demuth,  zur  niedrigkeit,  Zur  zerschlagenheit,  zur 
verlaugnung  seiner  selbst,  zur  einer  rechten  nachfolge  Christi  Matth. 
16?  Verursachet  die  Neug'eburt  verspottung  verachtung  Gottes  Worts? 
Mit  nichten ;  Sondern  vielmehro  hochachtung,  und  fleissige  betrachtung 
des  selben  Coll.  3.  16.  Psalm  1.  2.  Petr.  1.  19.  Machet  die  Neugeburt 
den  ausserlichen  gottes  dienst,  und  das  lehr-und  predig-amt  zu  nicht? 
keines  weges ;  massen  sie  unterstellet,  und  bekraffttget  vielmehr  bcydes  : 
dann  ein  neugeborener  mensch  suchet  auf  alle  weiss  und  vveg  Gott  den 
Allerhochsten  zu  verherrlichen,  und  sich  in  Christo  als  eine  neue  creatur 
zu  erziegen,  nach  seinem  verstand,  nach  seinem  Willen,  nach  seinem 
afTecten,  nach  den  glidern  seines  leibes  beydes  mit  Worten  una 
wercken  &c. 

Gott  der  himliche  vatter  Wolle  nach  der  fille  seiner  genaden  euere,n 
verstand  erleuchten,  dass  ihr  erkennen  und  recht  einsehen  maget  die 
gekeimnuss  der  seligkeit  des  sunders  vor  Gott,  damit  ihr  Wie  von  aus- 
sen  durch  das  gepredigte  Wort  Gottes  so  zur  Wahre  bekehrung  ge- 
bracht  Werden  in  seinem  eingeliebten  sohn  Jesus  Christo.     Amen. 

S  D  G. 


On  pages  16,  17  and  18  of  Chronic  on  Ephratensc ;  A  History  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  ;  as 
translated  from  the  original  German  (printed  Anno  MDCCLXXXVX 
at  Ephrata)  by  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  and  published,  1889,  by  S.  H.  Zahm 
&  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  there  is  found  the  following  sketch  of  the  sect 
known  as  "Neugeborene,"  or  ''New  Born,"  and  the  founder  thereof: 

There  arose  about  that  time  (1720)  a  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oley  in  Berks  County,  who  called  themselves  the  Newborn,  and  had  one 
Matthias  Bauman  as  their  founder.  Their  profession  was  that  they 
could  not  sin  anymore.  In  a  pamphlet  of  35  pages,  8vo,  printed  in  Ger- 
many, and  entitled  "A  Call  to  the  Unregenerate  World,"  it  sounds  won- 
derful to  hear  Bauman  say,  on  page  13:  "Men  say  that  Christ  hath 
taken  away  sin ;  it  is  true  in  my  case,  and  of  those  who  are  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  Adam  was  before  the  fall,  as  I  am," — where  he 
places  himself  by  the  side  of  Adam  before  the  fall.  And  on  page  16  he 
makes  a  still  bolder  leap  when  he  says:  "As  Adam  was  before  the  fall, 
so  have  I  become,  and  even  firmer."  But  what  provoked  people  most 
was  what  he  says  on  page  12:  ''With  the  body  one  cannot  sin  before 
God  but  only  before  men  and  other  creatures,  and  these  the  Judge  can 
settle,"  from  which  they  drew  dangerous  conclusions.  They  boasted 
that  they  had  only  been  sent  by  God  to  confound  men,  a  work  which 
they  also  diligently  carried  on  during  ten  years,  so  that  their  disputa- 
tions at  market  times  in  Philadelphia  were  often  heard  with  astonish- 
ment, where  also  Bauman  once  offered,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  doc- 
trine was  from  God,  to  walk  across  the  Delaware  river. 

In  their  journeys  through  Conestoga  (Lancaster  County),  where 
they  here  and  there  found  acceptance,  they  finally  also  came  to  the  Su- 
perintendent (John  Conrad  Beissel,  founder  of  the  Ephrata  Commun- 
ihy),  when  Bauman  commenced  about  the  new  birth.  The  Superin- 
tendent gave  him  litcle  satisfaction,  telling  him  to  smell  of  his  own 
filth;  whereupon  they  Called  nini  a  crafty   spirit   full  of  subtrlity,  and 
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other  hand,  it  leads  and  arouses  us  to  esteem  God's  word  more  highly 
and  to  study  it  more  diligently.  Col.  3.  16.  Psalm  1.  2.  Petr.  1.  19.  Does 
the  New  Birth  destroy  the  force  of  public  worship  and  the  office  of  teach 
ing  and  ministry?  In  no  way  whatever.  It  supports  and  strengthens  both 
the  office  of  teaching  and  ministry.  A  really  Xew  Born  man  seeks  in 
every  manner  and  way  to  glorify  the  Almighty  God,  and  prove  himself 
to  be  a  new  creature  through  Christ,  according  to  his  understanding,  his 
will,  his  affections,  his  members  of  the  body  both  in  words  and 
deeds,  etc. 

May  the  heavenly  Father  according  to  the  fullness  of  his  mercy  en- 
lighten your  understanding,  so  that  you  may  understand  and  rightly 
comprehend  the  secret  of  salvation  for  the  sinner  before  God,  and  may 
be  brought  to  the  full  realization  of  the  truth  through  the  preached 
word  of  God  in  his  own  beloved  son  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

S.  D.  G. 


departed.  It  was  observed  that  from  this  time  on  they  lost  all  power 
to  spread  their  seductions  any  further,  which  finally  died  out  with  their 
originators.  The  Baumann  spoken  of  died  aboout  1727.  He  is  said 
otherwise  to  have  been  an  upright-  man,  and  not  to  have  loved  the  world 
inordinately ;  but  Kuehlenwein,  Jotter  and  other  followers  of  his  were 
insatiable  in  their  love  of  the  world. 

This  Matthias  Baumann  had  been  a  poor  day-laborer  in  the  city  of 
Lamsheim  in  the  Palatinate.  In  the  year  1701  he  was  visited  with  a 
severe  illness  in  which  he  was  caught  up  into  heaven  and  was  given 
revelations  for  mankind.  When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  cried  ou- 
ter hours,  at  a  time:  "O  men,  be  converted!  The  judgment-dav  is  a: 
hand!"  He  was  caught  up  again,  and  then  k  was  told  him:  Men  imag- 
ine that  they  are  living  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  are  all  gone  wrong 
and  in  the  darkness  of  night.  These  trances  occurred  for  fourteen  days, 
the  last  one  continuing  for  24  hours,  so  that  it  was  thought  he  had 
died,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral.  When  he  recovered 
he  went  to  the  minister  and  told  him  that  God  had  sent  him  back  into 
this  world  to  tell  men  that  they  should  be  converted,  but  the  minister. 
who  thought  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  sought  by  means  of  a  worldly  book 
to  drive  these  notions  out  of  his  head. 

'  Under  the  heading  Defunct  German  Sects  in  Pennsylvania,  there  i* 
published  in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Annual  Volume  1896,  edited  by  Dr. 
William  Henry  Egle  (pages  16S-170).  the  following  sketch  relating  to 
"Die  Neugeborne— Xew  Born— 1718-1769."  which  sketch  had  been 
prepared  by  the  historian,  I.  Daniel  Rupp,  as  a  chapter  in  his  "Fireside 
History  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans." 

As  early  as  171 1  -a  settlement  was  begun  by  some  persons  from 
Duchess  county.  New  York,  in  Oley,  Berks  county,  Penna.  Some  of 
them  were  so-called  pietists,  who  had  accompanied  Rev.  [oshna  Koch- 
erthal,  a  Lutheran  minister,  who  located,  in  1708.  at  the  present  site  or 
Newburg  (French's  N.  Y.  Gazatteer,  509).  The  Pietists,  by  reason  oi 
some  dispute  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Kocherthal,  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, some  to  Oley,  others  to  Pequea  Valley  (Broadhead's  Doc  His 
N.  Y.,  pp.  52,  53;  Rupps  His.  Berks  Co..  83,  etc  ) 
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In  Oley,  the  New  Born  sprung  up  in  1718.  Their  religious  tenets  are 
set  forth  in  a  book  written  by  one  Matthias  Bauman,  which  is  entitled 
"Ruf  an  die  nicht  Widergebornen,"  call  to  the  Unregenerated,  and  from 
casual  notices,  as  found  in  journals,  biographies  and  letters  written 
when  this  sect  flourished. 

Matthias  Bauman  was  a  poor  day  laborer,  of  the  town  of  Lamsheim. 
Lower  Palatinate.  In  170 1  he  was  taken  sick,  was  entranced,  saw 
wonderful  visions,  received  revelations  in  heaven,  so  he  said,  which  he 
was  to  communicate  to  his  fellowmen.  Consciousness  being  restored, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  unceasingly  for  one  hour:  "O  men,  convert  your- 
selves, the  day  of  judgment  is  drawing  nigh!"  (Chronicon  Epra.  13, 
14)- 

He  lay  in  a  trance  a  second  time,  in  a  convulsed  state  for  two  weeks. 
Preparations  were  made  for  his  burial — having  become  conscious,  he 
called  at  the  house  of  the  minister  of  the  village,  admonishing  him,  as 
was  revealed  to  him  in  heaven,  to  warn  him  against  the  wrath  to  come. 
In  heaven  it  was  told  Bauman :  ''That  men  believed  they  live  by  day, 
but  the  perverse  by  night." 

Some  years  after  this  last  revelation,  he  emigrated  and  settled  in 
Oley  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  New  Born  Sect.  In  his  book 
he  has  written :  "Men  say  that  Christ  has  abolished  sin.  It  is  true  with 
me,  for  he,  that  is  I,  am  is  as  Adam  was  before  the  fall.  As  Adam  was 
before  the  fall,  so  I  have  become.  Only  with  the  body  can  one  sin  be- 
fore God." 

Holding  this  faith,  one  naturally  forms  a  favorable  opinion  of  him- 
self. The  New  Born  avowed  that  a  leading  object  of  their  mission  was 
"to  confound  others."  They  were  earnest,  perhaps  sincere,  in  what  they 
undertook.  In  their  zeal  to  propagate  their  religious  tenets,  their  dis- 
putations were  not  unfrequently  heard  in  the  market  house  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  show,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  his  teachings  were 
from  heaven,  Bauman  proposed  to  wade  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia. 
They  occasionally  visited  the  anchorite  Sabbatarians  at  Ephrata,  to  dis- 
pute with  Conrad  Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  Siebentager.  The  last 
visit  was  shortly  before  Bauman  died.  He  departed  this  life  in  1727. 
Of  Bauman,  tradition  has  it,  he  was  honest  and  sincere ;  not  anxious 
to  amass  wealth.  The  same  testimony  was  not  given  in  favor  of  some 
of  his  disciples,  especally  Kuehlenwein  and  Joder,  and  others,  who  soon  . 
became  inordinate  lovers  of  the  good  things  of  the  world — some  were 
guilty  of  gross  sins. 

Count  Zinzendorf  bears  this  testimony:  "The  New  Born  (1742) 
maintain  that  if  a  man  is  regenerated,  every  thing  that  he  does  is  right 
and  good;  for  he  can  sin  no  more.  Holding  these  views,  they  justify 
gross  sins  of  the  flesh"  (Spangenberg's  Life  of  Zinzendorf,  p.  1382). 

Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  father  of  American  Lutheranism,  came  occa- 
sionally in  contact  with  some  of  Bauman's  followers.  In  his  journal. 
June  10,  1743,  this  fact  is  recorded:  "I  was,  says  Muhlenberg,  accom- 
panied by  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  T.  L.,  of  Hanover.  I  called  to  see  one 
of  these  so-called  New  Born,  driving  eight  miles  from  New  Hanover 
(Montgomery  County).  This  man  had  married  a  widow  some  twenty 
years  ago.  She  bore  him  five  children,  whom  the  mother,  without  the 
consent  of  the  father,  sent  to  be  instructed  and  baptized.    The  old  man 
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professes  that  he  had  been  born  anew  in  the  Palatinate.  The  evidences 
of  his  regeneration  are,  according-  to  his  own  oft-repeated  assertions,  that 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Reformed  Church,  refused  to  take  the  Holy 
Sacrament  and  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  new  prince, 
on  which  account  he  and  some  others  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
consistory,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  consequently  was  imprisoned, 
and  as  he  imagines  he  has  suffered  for  Christ's  sake.  He  will  not  listen 
to  any  reasonable  evidence  or  receive  the  Scripture  in  all  its  parts  as 
proof.  Nor  will  he  receive  any  instructions,  being  self-willed,  turbu- 
lent, passionate,  abusing  the  liberty  he  enjoys.  After  arriving  in  this 
country  he  united  with  the  New  Born,  a  sect  so-called.  These  profess  a 
new  birth,  which  they  have  received  immediately  and  instantaneously 
by  inspiration,  in  visions  and  dreams  from  Heaven.  Having  thus  re- 
ceived this  new  birth,  they  imagine  they  are  like  God  and  Christ.  They 
say :  'They  can  neither  sin  nor  err — they  have  attained  perfection — 
hence  they  need  no  longer  to  use  the  means  of  grace.  The  Word  of 
God  they  consult  only  to  support  their  false  principles.  They  ridicule 
the. sacraments,  speaking  scandalously  of  them.'  " 

Bauman,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  noted  as  a  polemic.  This  dis- 
turbing propensity  seems  to  have  moved  some  of  his  followers  "to 
tread  in  his  steps."  While  Rev.  Muhlenberg  preached  at  New  Hanover, 
one  of  the  New  Born  was  there  too.  "I  preached,"  said  Muhlenberg,  "'a 
German  and  English  funeral  sermon  in  a  spacious  church,  because  many 
German  and  English  people  were  present.  I  was  somewhat  disturbed 
by  an  old,  self-willed  man,  calling  himself  a  New  Born,  who  was  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  preaching  boisterously,  as  he  was  wont  to 
some  folks,  with  the  design  of  interrupting  me.  He  became  quite  en- 
raged because  few  stayed  to  listen  to  him.  After  having  retailed  his 
slang,  he  went  home  angry.  I  would  fain  have  listened  to  him,  had  I 
believed  that  his  call  to  the  ministry  and  his  doctrine  were  of  God.  His 
fundamental  doctrines  are :  'Many  years  ago,  he  had  by  night  seen  in 
his  bed  chamber  a  light  which  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  a  child  of 
God — that  the  magistracy,  the  ministry,  the  Bible,  the  sacraments, 
churches  and  schools  were  all  from  the  devil — that  all  must  become 
such  as  he  was,  etc.'  However,  were  all  to  become  as  he  was,  a  New  Born. 
the  best  interests  of  society  would  by  no  means  be  promoted,  because 
he  becomes  occasionally  beastly  drunk,  beats  his  poor  wife  unmerci- 
fully." 

Frail,  human  nature!  By  their  fruits  shall  they  be  known.  Men  and 
their  principles  are  often  alike.  By  way  of  episode,  I  append  a  letter. 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Daniel  Bartolette.  of  Oley,  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.     The  author  writes  to  friends  in  Germany. 

Oley.  May   14.   171S. 
Brothers,  sisters,  relatives  and  friends : 

I  greet  you  all  cordially.  I  have  received  your  letter,  from  which  1 
learn  what  you  wish:  but  to  answer  which  ia  a  small  matter.  I  will 
make  my  situation  known  to  you — tell  you  how  it  is  with  me.  I  art! 
now  in  a  better  state  than  I  had  been  in  Germany.  Here  God  n 
free  from  sin.  I  cannot  sin  any  more,  for  which  I  now,  and  shall  ever. 
praise  God.     I  clave  unto  Him,  and  thus  He  drew  nigh  me  an 
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takeen  His  abode  in  me.  If  you  desire  to  enjoy  the  new  birth  with  me„ 
withdraw  your  mind  and  thoughts  from  all  worldly  things — seek  God 
only — contnue  to  pray,  sigh*  day  and  nig-ht,  that  God  would  regenerate 
you.  If  you  prove  sincere,  you  will  experience  wonders.  Men  boast 
of  being  Christians  who  know  not  what  the  new  birth  is.  The  new 
birth  is  the  new  stone,  which  no  one  knows,  only  he  that  receives  it. 

To  emigrate  to  Pennsylvania  is  vain,  if  you  are  sinners.  Who  knows 
whether  you  will  arrive  safely?  Most  persons  have  to  endure  sickness 
— many  die.  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  unrest,  too,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many. If  it  L  not  by  reason  of  war,  there  is  something  else,  which  is 
disagreeable. 

Men  will  never  find  rest  in  'this  world,  go.  whither  they  will.  With 
God  only  is  there  rest.  If  you  see  rest  elsewhere,  you  will  still  be  rest- 
less— thus  it  is  in  America.  But  if  one  is  free  from  sin,  he  may  go. 
abroad,  or  remain  in  Germany,  then  he  has  the  most  precious  treasure 
with  him;  he  is  contented  where  he  is — is  delighted  with  his  treasure 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Preachers  and  their  hearers,  all  of  them,  are  no  Christians,  they  are 
sinners.  Christ  has  come  to  abolish  sin.  He,  then,  that  is  not  free  from 
sin,  for  him  Christ  has  not  yet  come  into  the  world.  All  the  preachers 
in  the  world  that  have  not  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  yet  can 
sin — "sundigen  konnen" — are  false  teachers,  be  they  pious  or  impious. 
Naught  but  Christ  is  of  any  avail  in  His  kingdom.  He  that  hath  not 
Christ  is  none  of  his  ;  for  where  Christ  is  there  is  freedom  from  sin. 

I  again  greet  you  all  cordially.  Think  of  what  I  have  written,  lay  it 
to  heart ;  it  will  be  more  precious  to  you  than  all  else  in  the  world. 

Maria  DeTurk, 
Whose  maiden  name  was  Maria  DeHeroken. 


Gideon  Moor:  Slave,   Freedman  and  Litigant 

George  Michael  Weiss  was  a  native  of  ville,  Pa.,  where  a  suitable  memorial  marks: 
e  Palatinate,  baptized  Jan.  23,  1700;  his  grave.  David  Shultze  was  a  prominent 
ucated  at  Heidelberg;  ordained  and  com-  citizen,  conveyancer,  surveyor  and  "bush 
issioned  to  serve  the  church  in  America.  lawyer,"  residing  near  the  New  Goshen- 
e  arrived  in  America,  1727,  with  a  com-  hoppen  Church.  Should  the  follownig  let- 
iny  of  four  hundred  immigrants.  He  ters  call  for  explanations  we  shall  be  glad 
is  pastor,  Philadelphia  and  Skippack,  to  supply  same  if  possible. 
1.,  1727-1729;  went  on  mission  to  Europe  This  story  of  Gideon  Moor,  the  slave,  the- 
'29,  and  returned  to  America  1731.  He  freedman,  and  the  litigant  of  Upper  Han- 
bored  in  New  York  1731-1746,  and  in  over  Township.  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
2W  and  Old  Goshenhoppen  and  Great  A.  D.  17  7  6,  will,  no  doubt,  prove  interest- 
vamp,  Pa.,  1746-1761.  He  is  buried  at  ing  and  instructive  reading, 
aw    Goshenhoppen    Church,    East  .Green-  — Editor. 


No.  I.  who  was  a   slave  to  their   minister,   the 

late  Geo.  M.  Weiss.    So  that  they  are  en- 

ro  Mr.  Daniel  Remdle.  gage(j   in   a   tedious   law   suit   with   him, 

Sir: — Whereas   the    reformed    Calvin-  and  though   I  never  inclined  to  he  very 

t  congregation  in  these  parts  have  al-  much  troublesome  to  you  about  this  af- 

?ady  had  a  considerable  deal  of  trouble  fair.     Yet  as  it   is  seems   that  that  COH- 

ith  that  negroman  called  Gideon  Moor,  gregation     might     possible     loose     their 
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'Cause;  if  not  probably  assisted.  So  I 
find  myself  under  the  necessity  to  givs 
you  some  information  of  the  matter,  as 
short  as  possible,  as  the  said  congrega- 
tion also  most  humbly  request  your  as- 
sistance therein,  as  far  as  thought  neces- 
sary. The  more  especially,  since  you  had 
a  hand  in  the  land  affairs  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  for  the  present  time  are 
looked  upon  by  the  parties  as  the  chief 
of  those  parties  concerned  therein.  Wo 
also  hope  you  will  remember  that  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  some  members  of 
the  said  congregation  applied  to  you, 
about  the  same  cause,  when  you  gave 
them  your  promise,  that  they  should 
have  that  land  as  soon  as  the  affair  with 
your  partners  was  settled. 

But  the  better  to  explain  their  cause, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  affair 
from  its  beginning. 

After  all  the  land  had  been  surveyed 
to  the  settlers  thereof,  agreeable  the  gen- 
eral agreement  this  tract  was  left  vacant 

•Some  time  before  the  general  agree 
ment  was  made,  Edward  Scull  was  or- 
dered to  survey  the  greatest  part  of  his 
13,000  acres,  but  after  the  general  agree- 
ment was  made  and  the  remaining  sur- 
veys were  to  be  completed,  he  not  having 
time  to  do  it  himself,  ordered  me  to  fin- 
ish the  remainder,  under  his  examina 
tion;  which  was  done,  and  employed 
with  by  the  Mr.  Parsons,  Ross  and 
Greenway.  I  accordingly  surveyed  the 
tract  now  in  question,  on  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1750,  for  the  said  congregation, 
in  the  presence  of  the  elders  or  church 
wardens  thereof,  containing  42  acres, 
with  allowance,  per.  .at  their  re- 
quest, with  an  intention  to  build  a  house 
thereon  for  their  minister  to  live  in  ;  and 
-continually  to  keep  this  same  for  such- 
use  forever. 

Also  with  intention,  when  it  should 
suit  them,  to  agree  and  'pay  for  the  land, 
with  the  above  named   three  gentlemen 

They  immediately  built  a  dwelling 
house  and  stable  on  it,  dug  a  well  and 
began  to  clear  some  land  in  the  spring, 
175 1.  Their  minister  came  to  live  there 
with  his  negro  family  ;  at  his  request  the 
'Congregation  allowed  him  tor  his  bettet 
-support,  to  clear  some  more  land,  though 


who  continued  from  time  to  time  with 
cleaning.  Though  sometimes  forbid  by 
the  congregation ;  till  almost  all  was 
cleared,  a  few  acres  only  excepted.  The 
timber  required  for  building,  and  mostly 
for  rails,  was  carried  there  by  said  peo- 
ple from  their  own  lands.  Since  there 
was  scarce  any  on  the  premises.  The 
greatest  part  thereof  was  but  a  barren 
plain.  They  applied  to  Mr.  Greenwav 
about  the  land  about  1767  or  176S.  he 
returned  for  answer  that  they  should 
have  the  land,  but  since  some  of  the 
heirs  were  under  age.  he  could  not  un- 
dertake to  make  a  deed  for  it.  We  ap- 
plied to  you  about  it,  and  received  nearly 
the  same  answer.  % 

Anno  1761  in  August,  their  said  min- 
ister, Geo.  Michael  Weiss  died,  and 
though  the  said  congregation  got  an- 
other in  his  stead,  yet  out  of  compassion 
to  the  deceased's  widow,  allowed  her  to 
live  on  the  land  with  her  negro  family, 
and  left  her  the  full  use  thereof,  without 
demanding  a  penny  rent  of  her  for  it. 
They  rented  another  house  for  their  new 
accepted  minister  to  live  in,  until  the 
year  1765,  June  2nd,  the  said  relict, 
widow  Anna  Weiss  died  also,  having  no 
children,  only  her  said  negro  family,  he 
died  without  a  will,  but  she  made  a  will, 
whereupon  she  gave  all  her  estate  to  the 
said  negro  family,  and  also  her  right  to 
the  improvements,  if  any  she  had. 

But  in  my  opinion  she  could  claim  no 
further  right  thereon.  She  only  had  the 
use  and  produce  there  during  her  sta> 
on  the  premises,  and  that  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  said  congregation.  Then 
in  about  three  months  afterwards,  the 
said  negro  family  were  all  sold  for 
slaves  by  Christian  Schneider  and  Leon- 
ard Melshive.  who  had  administered  for 
the  estate.  The  said  negro  man.  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  were  sold  to 
Leonard  Thomas,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
township.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
congregation  got  an  inmate  to  livo  in  I  E 
house  on  the  premises. 

The  said   Leonard   Thomas,   weary  of 
his  negroes,  allowed  the  man  liberty  and 
time   to   try    for   to   obtain   his    freed 
during  which  interview   I 
by  some  lawyer's  contrivances  can  e  a--.  1 
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took  possession  again  of  the  said  prem- 
ises, about  the  latter  end  of  1767,  or  the 
beginning  of  1768.  This  occasioned  new 
trouble  to  the  congregation. 

They  soon  after  applied   for  the  land 
to  you  and  to  John  Margotroyd.  and  re- 
ceived yours  and  his  promise  in  their  fa- 
vor,  to  get  it  done  as  soon  as  those  af- 
fairs were  settled,  but  they  could  have  a 
deed  for  mortgage,  on  the   16th  of  Feb- 
ruary,   1768.      Sent    with   order   to  tha> 
negro  man  to  go  off  from  the  premises 
with   his   family  and   effects   within   one 
week,  otherwise   he   would   sue  him   foi 
trespass.     Until,  as  I  suppose,  in  April, 
1769    (some  think   1770),  the  congrega 
tion  being  tired  with  the  like  vexations. 
went  there   and   carried   his   family   and 
goods  to  his  said  masters  house,  repair- 
ed and  fitted  up  the  dwelling  house  for 
their  new  minister  to  live  in,  who  resides 
thereon    since.     He    put    the    fences    in 
good  condition  to  save  the  winter  grain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  negroes,  who 
got  the  grain  next  harvest.     But  in  re- 
turn, said  Gideon  sued  them  for  trespass, 
which  ocasioned  the  trial  in   Septembei 
court,  1770.     When  those  of  the  congre- 
gation who  done  that  act,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  fine,  with  a  considerable 
deal  of  costs.     Since  this  time  the  said 
Gideon  hath  sued  them  again  for  dam- 
ages, that  he  says  he  suffered  merely  by 
some   small   tri vials   on    rags,   which   he 
left  lying  before     in     the     weather  and 
muddled  before  his  said  master's  house. 
His  loss     can     be     but     very  small,  bin 
though   it   be   ever   so   little,   yet   it   may 
prove  probably  possible,  that  the  congre 
gation  might     be     cast     again,  and  also 
obliged  to     pay  a     considerable  deal  of 
costs  too,  and  thereby  be  obliged  to  sub 
mit  to  this  hero  Lord  South,  if  no:  time 
ly    supported.      I    have    further   to    add. 
that  several  witnesses  were  also  ^ued  to 
give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  said  negro. 
but  they   refused   to   appear.     Then   be- 
fore March  court  last,  I  also  had  a  sub- 
poena sent  me  to  attend  in  favor  of  the 
negroes,  but  by  reason  oi  my  weak  state 
and  condition  of  health.  I  did  not  attend, 
nor  any  other  witness,  nor  did  I  incline 
to  meddle  with  it  till   in  August  last,  a 
writ  of  attachment  was  served  on  me  and 


also  on  the  other  witnesses,  for  disobe- 
dience or  contempt  of  court,  by  the  high 
Sheriff  himself.  So  that  we  have  to 
thank  the  high  Sheriff's,  generosity  and 
benevolence  for  it,  for  not  putting  us  to 
Goal,  for  it,  for  near  a  whole  month  till 
September  court  about  this  affair.  A 
strange  instance,  indeed,  to  observe,  that 
this  great  Lord  South,  who  was  but  late- 
ly a  slave,  and  to  whom  almost  every 
one  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other,  out  of 
compassion  to  him  proved  to  be  a  bene- 
factor, on  his  being  supported  by  others, 
should  have  obtained  so  much  power,  as 
to  send  six  freeholders  to  goal  at  his 
pleasure.  God  beware,  that  the  mighty 
Lord  South  doth  not  obtain  power  to 
treat  the  members  of  our  honorable  Con- 
gress in  the  same  maimer. 

This  affair  disturbed  my  mind  terriblv 
at  that  time,  but  we  appeared  in  town  on 
the  6th  of  September  last,  as  the  day 
appointed  by  the  high  Sheriff.  Wm. 
Lewis  and  Fisher  are  the  two  lawyers 
on  the  negroes  case.  Mr.  Lewis  exam- 
ined us,  but  found  my  testimony  not  to 
be  that  told  him  :  but  told  us  the  case 
could  not  be  tried  now,  but  was  put  off. 

Andrew  Mourer,  who  had  been  sued 
for  said  damages,  and  thereby  obliged  to 
stand  foremost  on  the  congregation's 
part,  did  not  take  a  lawyer  till  Septem- 
ber court  last,  when  he  employed  An- 
drew Allen  to  act  on  their  behalf.  The 
trial  was  to  be  had  on  the  8th  of  January, 
now  past,  when  1  was  obliged  to  go  to 
town  again,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen, 
for  Mr.  Lewis  had  acquitted  me  in  Sept. 
court  since  I  could  not  give  my  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  said  negroman's  cause  be 
fore  September  last,  I  had  not  been  in 
town  for  the  space  of  five  years  together, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  my  weak  condition 
of  health.  When  on  calling  at  Mr.  Al- 
len's he  informed  us  that  we  should  have 
some  deed  or  agreement  or  writings  to 
show.  That  the  owners  of  that  land  had 
either  sold  or  at  least  promised  the  same 
to  the  congregation  in  order  to  show  1; 
as  their  title  to  the  land  at  Court,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  consent  to  let  the 
trial  go  on.  This  was  the  reason 
we  called  at  your  house,  three  times  on 
the  same  morning,  the  S  January  past,  in 
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order,  if  possible  to  obtain  such  writings. 
But  by  reason  of  your  indisposition,  we 
were  prevented  to  speak  to  you  about  it, 
so  that  Mr.  Allen  thought  it  suitable  to 
remove  the  cause  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
but  we  find  that  Mr.  Lewis  bound  over 
his  witness  to  appear  again  on  the  Q 
March  next,  as  at  the  next  close  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.  So  I  have  now 
thought  necessary  to  inform  you  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  affair,  in  order  that 
you  may  observe  how  troublesome  the 
negroman  hath  already  been  to  the  said 
congregation,  who  always  have  been  and 
are  yet  ready  to  agree  with  you  about 
the  land  and  pay  for  it  and  have  been 
long  ago  soliciting  for  it.  For  I  conclude 
from  the  examination  made  on  me  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  that  they  intend  yet  to  lay 
claim  on  the  improvement,  to  which  I 
think,  by  no  means  that  the  negro  can 
have  a  right,  since  whatever  he  did  there- 
on, while  a  slave,  they  had  the  full  use 
thereof,  daring  their  stay  thereon ;  and  I 
don't  doubt,  if  you  can  spare  time  as  to 
consider  the  matter  all  over  again  you 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  this 
long  detail,  but  I  should  think  it  a  de- 
fect, if  I  should  not  do,  what  is  possible 
in  behalf  of  the  congregation. 

Well  what  we  now  most  humbly  de- 
sire of  you,  sir,  to  be  done,  is  this:  That 
you  would  be  pleased  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
said  congregation  ,and  put  the  same  in 
writing,  for  the  said  tract  of  42  acres, 

and  allowance,  wth  per  of  land.     I 

have  made  a  new  draught  for  the  same 
to  them,  or  if  a  deed  could  be  made  oik 
mow  to  the  congregaton,  it  will  be  found 
the  better,  before  the  time  of  the  triai 
comes.  Then  we  suppose  all  the  vexa- 
tions of  this  negro  fellow  and  his  sup- 
porters against  the  said  congregation 
would  terminate,  and  be  at  an  end.  We 
think  in  these  turbulent  times  we  have 
and  yet  may  expect  trouble  and  calamity 
enough  already. 

We  shall  ever  remain,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  and  humb'e  servant, 

D.  Shultzk. 

By  some  boastings  dropt  by  said  Gid 
eon,  it  seems  that  his  lawyers  intend  to 


scruple  the  validity  of  our  title  in  gen- 
eral to  the  lands  at  Court. 

All  to  Daniel  Remdle  the  3rd  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  sent  Feb.  6th  pr.  Andrew 
Mourer. 

No.  II. 

"To  Andrew  Allen.  Esquire!  Sir! 
1776,  February  3rd.  About  the  affair  of 
bearer  hereof,  Andrew  Mourer,  have 
to  inform  you  at  first,  since  we 
could  not  speak  to  Mr.  Daniel  Remdle, 
when  in  town,  by  reason  of  his  indispo- 
sition, who  is  one  of  the  three  parties  or 
owners  to  the  land  in  question,  so  I  have 
now  wrote  a  letter  to  him  of  the  arTair 
very  circumstantially,  and  alleged  the  ne- 
cessity to  get  either  a  deed  for  the 
premises  if  possible  or  at  least  an  agree- 
ment signed  him  under  their  own  hands. 

I  also  wrote  another  letter  to  Thomas 
Pugh,  who  is  executor  for  the  last  de- 
ceased Thos.  Tresse.  Junior,  another  of 
the  said  partners  to  the  land.  I  spoke  to 
him  about  it  when  in  town,  who  prom- 
ised to  do  all  in  his  power  in  favor  of 
the  congregation,  as  to  John  Margotroyd 
as  the  third  partner.  We  could  not  learn 
where  he  lives  now.  What  Mr.  Rem- 
dle's  answer  will  be  I  cannot  know.  One 
difficulty  may  perhaps  obstruct  the  af- 
fair, for  those  three  parties  have  been  at 
variance  with  each  other,  for  many  years 
past,  and  not  yet  settled  which  hath  been 
the  chief  reason,  that  no  deed  could  be 
got  out  ever  since  the  dee'd  of  old  James 
Margotroyd — otherwise  this  land  would 
have  been  long  ago  paid  for.  If  our  pro- 
posal for  a  particular  agreement  should 
not  succeed,  we  have  yet  in  re>erve  the 
general  agreement,  made  with  Larsons, 
Ross  and  Greenway,  in  April  1749, 
which  on  certain  conditions  includes  the 
whole  tract  of  13,000  acres,  signed  by 
their  own  and  many  of  our  hands. 
Though  it  may  not  suit  so  well  now, 
then  if  a  new  particular  one  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

We  have  furher  to  mention,  when  on 
our  return  from  town,  we  met  the  Other 
three  witnesses,  that  they  then  informed 
us.  that  on  that  afternoon  Mr.  Lewis  had 
hound  them  over  by  recognizance  in  Mr. 
Biddle's  offices,    to    apoear  and     attend 
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again  on  the  9th  of  March  next,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  next  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  as  if  the  cause  was  their'  to  be 
tried.  Though  as  we  understand  from 
you,  that  the  cause  was  removed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  we  should  like 
much  better,  in  order  to  gain  more  time, 
for  we  cannot  know  what  difficulty  we 
may  find,  or  what  time  will  be  required, 
to  obtain  what  is  required. 

Now  if  you  could  prevail  on  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  send  a  written  order  to  his 
three  witnesses,  Jacob  Miller,  Jacob 
Wissler,  and  Ulrich  Graber,  not  to  at- 
tend on  the  said  9th  of  March,  next. 
Then  they  will  stay  at  home,  otherwise 
they  will  certainly  attend  for  fear  of  fail- 
ing1 into  the  same  unwelcome  disgrace., 
as  in  August  last. 

For  what  reasons  Mr.  Lewis  has,  that 
he  then  acted  in  this  manner,  we  canno^ 
know,  if  to  increase  the  costs,  or  for 
some  other  advantage? 

So  we  humbly  desire  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  rectify  this  affair. 

By  some  boasting  words  dropt  by  thai 
negroman,  as  I  was  told  off  when  in 
town,  I  suspect  that  his  lawyers  intend 
to  disoute  the  validity  of  our  title  in  gen- 
eral to  these  lands,  which  I  think  is  a 
matter  of  no  concern  at  all  to  them,  1 
had  trouble  enough  about  it  in  former 
times  already,  until  the  cause  was  de- 
cided in  the  Supreme  Court.  Anno  17.S4 
in  favor  of  Parsons,  Ross  and  Greenway, 
I  could  make,  out  a  large  description  of 
the  whole,  but  I  should  now  think  it  un- 
necessary.    See  paper  Xo.  2. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  that  these  gen- 
tlemen, Fisher  and  Lewis  and  their  sup- 
porters, of  whom  Mr.  Israel  Lemberton 
is  looked  upon  as  their  chief,  under  the 
applauded  pretext  by  assisting  the  needy 
or  oppressed,  by  their  endeavors  are  do 
ng  a  considerable  injury  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  especially  at  a  time,  when 
the  Utmost  necessity  requires  it,  for 
every  one  to  be  as  precautious  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  contentions,  nor  to  give 
offence  to  any. 

I  observed  to  you  formerly,  that  I  sus- 


pect those  lawyers  will  perhaps  lay  claim 
again  to  that  improvement,  which  if  they 
do,  it  will  seem  so  much  the  more 
strange,  if  they  take  for  their  founda- 
tion the  foolish  fancy  of  that  old  Irish 
low   Dutch  woman. 

I  look  upon  them  as  gentlemen  who 
would  proceed  on  good  reasonings.  They 
forget  themselves  so  far,  while  under  a 
laudable  pretext,  they  are  putting  mem- 
bers to  loss  and  unnecessary  charges. 
This  small  tract  of  land  will  cost  the 
people  dear  enough  besides. 

The  whole  affair  about  the  estate  of 
that  deceased  minister  hath  to  my  opin- 
ion not  been  transacted  according  to 
law,  nor  agreeable  to  his  will,  nor  eve;: 
(if  I  dare  say)  to  equity,  for  agreeable 
to  the  law,  will  and  equity,  the  half  of 
his  relict  estate,  should  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  Germany  to  his  relations,  to  his 
brother  eldest  son,  which  hath  not  been 
done. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
Minister  had  a  good  purse  in  ready  cash, 
which  was  concealed  at  that  appraise- 
ment by  his  widow,  and  afterwards  by 
the  negroes,  for  she  paid  almost  no  debts 
contracted  by  his  negroes  during  the 
four  years  she  oulived  her  husband. 
Christian  Schneider  was  after  his  death 
obliged  to  pay  above  a  hundred  pounds 
debts  and  costs,  if  he  has  been  repaid,  I 
did  not  inquire,  it  must  be  true,  since 
that  can  be  proved  by  living  witnesses, 
thus  running  the  estate  so  much  in  debt 
in  so  short  a  time,  by  his  negroes,  while 
all  the  produce  of  the  premises  were  also 
left  him,  it  will  appear,  that  he  was  none 
of  the  best  acconomists,  by  the  congre- 
gation gratis  benevolence.  Did  any  of 
his  suporters  consider  the  matter  with 
more  deliberation,  or  think  if  any  of 
their  deceased  tenants  negroes  should 
re-enter  their  premises  and  claim  a  right 
to  their  works  done  tor  their  master, 
while  slaves,  how  they  would  behave.  I 
hope  they  would  desist  from  what  : 
are  doing.  Their  own  consciences  I  if 
any  they  have)  would  probably  givt 
them  better  instructions. 


Das  Deutsche  Haus 

Preliminary  Exhibit  of  the  Institution  of  German 
American  Research  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania 
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PRELIMINARY  exhibit  of 
the  collection  recently  made 
was  given  to  the  general 
public  on  Friday,  March 
8th,  in  Houston  Hall.  A 
and  representative  audience  was 
assembled  to  hear  brief  addresses  on  th.5 
subject  of  German  American  relations. 
The  following  program  had  been,  pre- 
pared : 

Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  "Deutsche? 
Haus"  ;  President  Geo.  F.  Baer,  Honor- 
ary Chairman  ;  Provost  Edsrar  F.  Smith, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  S.  W. 
Pernvpacker.  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  ;  President  Hen- 
ry H.  Apple,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College:  President  John  A.  W.  Haas, 
Muhlenberg  College :  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer, 
President  of  the  National  German  Amer- 
ican Alliance ;  M.  D.  Learned.  Professor 
of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  in  the 
first  place  to  illustrate  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  research  in  the  field  of  German 
American  relations  at  the  University,  and 
secondly,  by  showing  specimens  of  rare 
and  valuable  documents  and  prints,  to 
demonstrate  the  urgent  need  of  a  build- 
ing to  house  these  collections  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the 
German  activities  at  the  University  and 
for  the  general  public,  who  wish  to  hear 
German  lectures,  to  study  questions  re- 
lating to  Germany  and  America  and  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  culture  and 
development  of  the  two  countries. 

The  exhibit  was  shown  in  different 
groups  or  cases: 

In  the  first  case  were  shown  original 
manuscripts  such  as  Pastorius'  Beehive 
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Sproegel's  German  translation  of  Jacob 
de  Yries'  tract  on  the  Five  Kingdoms  or 
the  Philistines  (1703),  Henry  Melch  ' 
Muehlenberg's  Note  Book,  containing 
notes  of  lectures  which  he  heard  at  the 
University  (circa  1740).  Frederick 
Muehlenberg's  Note  Book,  containir. z 
the  lectures  which  he  heard  in  Hall? 
(1769)  and  other  manuscripts  of  Pas- 
torius. 

The  second  case  consisted  oi  an  ex- 
hibit of  rotographs  of  documents  from 
South  German}-  relating  to  the  German 
emigration  to  America.  Among  these 
were  the  German  translation  of  Penn's 
Letter  to  the  Free  Traders  of  London 
(1681),  a  rescript  of  Louis  XIV,  bear- 
ing the  date  1660  and  authorizing  the 
extension  of  French  power  and  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Canada  :  also  a  num- 
ber of  documents  relating  to  individual 
German  emigrants. 

The  third  case  contained  reproductions 
of  rare  and  valuable  documents  relating 
to  the  Brunswick  Troops  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  such  as  the  contract  of 
King  George  with  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lueneburg  for  auxiliary  troops. 
bearing  the  great  seal  of  England.  A 
number  of  interesting  groups  of  officers 
and  soldiers  of  that  time  was  also  ex- 
hibited as  well  as  letters,  countersigns 
and  the  like  relating  to  the  Revolution. 

The  fourth  case  contained  documents 
relating  to  the  Mennonites  and  Quakers 
along  the  Rhine  and  included  a  number 
of  lists  of  Mennonites  with  the  amount 
of  taxes,  which  they  were  requin  I  .  ) 
pay.  In  this  group  also  was  an  im| 
tant  letter  of  an  English  Quaker  to  the 
Burggraf  of  Alzei. 

The  fifth  case  contained  a  specimen  of 
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documents  from  the  Cabinet  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  relating  to  the  ,  American 
Revolution  and  included  communications 
of  the  American  agents  directed  to  the 
king  through  his  Minister  Schulenburg 
with  the  King's  replies  in  his  own  hand 
on  the  margin.  These  documents  illus- 
trate the  attitude  of  the  king  toward  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand  and  toward  the 
American  colonies  on  the  other.  In  this 
group  were  letters  of  Carmichael,  Ar- 
thur Lee,  Franklin  and  the  American 
representatives  of  the  later  period  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  seventh  case  contained  miscellane- 
ous decuments  relating  to  the  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania,  referring  especially  .o 
the  Palatines  from  1709  on. 

In  this  case  it  was  possible  only  to 
show  a  very  few'  documents  of  the  large 
mass,  which  has  been  collected. 

The  eighth  case  contained  documents 
relating  to  Lincoln  such  as  specimen 
pages  of  the  Lincoln  Family  Record.  A 
number  of  these  documents  have  already 
been  published  in  half-tone  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  American  Migration,  by  M. 
D.  Learned. 

The  ninth  case  contained  Telliana,  in- 
cluding earlv  manuscripts  and  prints  of 
the  old  William  Tell  Ballads.  These 
specimens  were  taken  from  a  large  and 
exhaustive  collection  of  ballad  texts  re- 
lating to  William  Tell,  which  are  soon  to 
appear  in  book  form.  Collections  in  this 
field  have  been  going  on  for  10  or  15 
years  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  Tell  Bal- 
lads ever  brought  together. 

In  the  tenth  case  were  old  prints  re- 
lating tn  rhp  Germans  ot  America.  In 
recent  year;*  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  making  extensive  col- 
lections of  printed  books  dealing  with 
German  American  relations.  The  speci- 
mens exhibited  in  this  case,  were  Viper" 
ger's  Nachrichten,  earlv  German  Hymn 
Books    and   the   first   German   Grammar 


printed  in  America,  some  collected  poems 
of  Kunze  and  of  Helmuth. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  already 
mentioned  above,  the  Institution  of  Ger- 
man American  Research  has  an  exhaus- 
tive collection  of  Stage  Texts  of  Ger- 
man plays  and  Librettos  of  German 
Operas  and  Play  Bills  and  announce- 
ments of  German  performances  on  the 
Philadelphia  stage  from  1840-1900.  The 
material  includes  monographs,  occasional 
addresses,  memorials,  newspapers  an  1 
other  clippings  relating  to  the  Germans 
in  America.  These  materials  are  : 
being  catalogued  and  with  the  rest  will 
be  made  accessible  as  soon  as  the 
"Deutches  Hans"  can  be  edected. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  above  ac- 
count that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Germans,  interested  in  German  things  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  to  turn 
their  eyes  toward  the  activities  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  co- 
operate in  providing  a  "Deutsches 
Hans,"  which  shall  be  a  great  center  of 
information  and  stimulating  recearch  in 
all  the  fields  of  German  culture.  With 
this  material  as  a  source  and  with  other 
local  materials,  two  treatises  on  the  Ger- 
man Drama  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
written  and  are  just  about  to  go  to  press. 
The  earlier  treatise  by  Dr.  Lewis  deals 
with  the  German  Stage  in  Philadelphia 
from  1850-1900,  and  includes  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  all  the  German  performances 
in  Philadelphia  during  that  period.  The 
other  work  is  by  C.  F.  Brede  and  deah 
with  thzGcrman  Plays  and  Perform,: 
given  in  English  in  Philadelphia.  1  1750- 
1840).  These  .two  treatises  constitute 
the  most  thorough  treatment  of 
drama  on  any  stage  in  America. 

In  addition  to  these  materials  the  In- 
stitution of  German  American  Research 
includes  a  large  collection  of  materials 
partly  its  own  and  partly  loaned  by  the 
director  of  the  Institution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  research. 


A  Bibliography  of  Church  Music  Books  Issued 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  Annotations 

By  James  Warrington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  1746  Christopher  Saur  printed  at 
Germantown 

Der  psalter    des    Konigs  nnd    Pro- 

pheten  Davids.   Verteutsclit  von  D. 

Martin  Luther. 
This  is  a  prose  translation,  and  is  men- 
tioned here  simply  on  account  of  the 
title,  which  might  lead  some  to  suppose 
it  to  be  a  metrical  translation.  It  was 
very  frequently  reprinted,  not  only  in 
Philadelphia  but  at  Baltimore,  Carlisle, 
Lancaster  and  other  places.  The  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  about  a 
dozen  different  editions. 

In  this  year  (1746)  Gustavus  Hesseli- 
us,  a  Swedish  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
built  for  the  Moravian  congregation  an 
organ  costing  about  £40. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  one  of  the  Ephrata  manu- 
scripts of  this  year  entitled 

Ein     sehr     deutliche     beschreibung 

wie  sich  dieses  hoche  und  wichtige 

werck  dieses. 

It  is  beautifully  written,  as  are  all 
their  manuscripts.  The  music  is  in  four 
parts.  The  book  contains  a  manuscript 
note  by  Snowberger  to  the  effect  that  the 
hymns  to  which  the  music  is  set  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  Weyrauchs  Huge!. 

In  1747  Christopher  Saur  published 
in  Germantown 

Geistliches  Blumen-Gartfein  inniger 

seelen.  Oder  kurze  Schluss-Reim- 
en  betrachtungen  und  lieder  ueber 
allerhand  wahrheiten  des  inwend- 
igen  Christenthums  ;  zur  erweckung, 
starkung  und  erquickung  In  dem 
verborg'enen    leben    mit    Christo    in 


Gott.     Xebst  der  Frommen  LotterL 
In  Teutschland  zum  4tcn  mahl  ge- 
druckt,    und    nun    in    America   das 
erste  mahl. 
This  was  first  published  at  Frankfort,  in 
1729 ;    and    was    a    very    popular    book 
among    the    Germans.      It  •  contains    no 
music,  but  the  melodies  are  denoted  in 
the  usual   manner.     The  Historical   So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  possesses  a  copy  of 
the       Saur      reprint,       and       also      the 
curious    lottery    tickets,    each    of    which 
has     a     verse     attached     for     the     peo- 
ple to  learn.     It  was  several  times  print- 
ed by  Saur.     The  sixth  edition  printel 
by  Sauer  in  1773  is  in  my  library. 

In  the  same  year  the  Ephrata  com- 
munitv  issued  that  curious  book  by 
Beissel. 

Das  gesang  der  einsamen  und  ver- 
lassen     Turtel-Taube     nemlich     der 
Christlichen    Kirche.       Oder    geist- 
liche    und     erfahrungsvolle     leidens 
und    liebes-gethonc.      Als    darinnen 
beydes  die  vorkost  der  neuen  welt, 
als   auch  die   darzwischen   vorkom- 
mende  Creutzes-und   Leidens- Wege 
nach    ihrer    wurde    dargestelit.    und 
in    geistliche    reimen    gebracht    von 
einem  Friedsamen  und  nach  der  stil- 
len      Ewtgkeit      wallenden      Pilger. 
Und  nun  zum  gehrauch  der  einsam- 
en  und   verlassenen    zu    Zion    ge- 
sammlet  und  ans  licht  gcgeben. 
This   is  that  book  of   Beissells  \vh 
has  been  so  much  written  about,  and  has 
led    to    so    much    controversy.     It    is    so 
overloaded  with  mysticism  that  its  trans 
kit  ion     Is     difficult,     but     Dr.     Ohl,     in 
Sachse's  book  on  the  subject,  has  given 
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one  which  is  very  good.  Of  the  remain- 
der of  that  book  I  have  already  sain 
sufficient  to  put  students  on  their  guard  ; 
but  I  must  repeat  that  to  treat  Beissel  as 
almost  totally  ignorant  of  music  is  to  do 
an  injustice  to  both  him  and  the  Ephfata 
community.  The  book  was  reprinted  sev- 
eral times  and  copies  are  owned  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg.  As  to 
the  terms  "Barrir"  and  "Toener"  used 
•by  Beissel,  about  which  Sachse  charges 
I  misled  him,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that 
I  did  not  read  more  of  his  translation 
than  to  satisfy  myself  it  was  nonsense, 
and  can  only  add  that  if  he  had  carefully 
read  Beissel's  book  he  would  have  found 
that  Beissel  in  a  footnote,  himself  ex- 
plains both  terms  in  an  unequivocal  man- 
ner. When  Beissel's  book  was  in  my 
hands  it  took  but  a  few  moments  to  see 
his  explanation. 

In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  John  San- 
din  brought  for  the  Swedish  colonists 
sixty  copies  of  Psalm  books,  which 
Acrelius  says  were  the  Upsala  Psalm 
Books,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
my  first  article. 

In  the  same  year  there  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania    Gazette    an    advertisement. 
which  was  repeated  in  subsequent  issue- 
Just  published,  and  to  be  sold  by  B. 
Franklin,  The  Scotch  Psalms,   in  a 
small  neat  pocket  volume. 
As  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a  copy 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  was 
a  reprint  of  the  Scotch  psalter  of  1650 
or  of  the  paraphrases  of  1745,  but  it  wa'a 
probably  the  former. 

In  1749  there  resided  at  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  an  organ  builder  named  Rober. 
Harttafel,  but  no  organs  made  by  him 
have  been  located.  For  this  information 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Jordan's  article  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Miagaizne,  July,    189S. 

In  T750  the  twelfth  edition  oi  Watts' 
Divine  and  moral  songs  was  reprinteo 
in  Philadelphia. 

About  the  same  year,  Kent  County, 
Virginia,    had    an    eccentric    clergyman 


named  Mossom.  who  appears  to  have 
been  rather  quarrelsome.  Having  a  dif- 
ference with  the  clerk,  he  as-ailed  th* 
latter  in  his  sermon,  and  that  being  over. 
the  clerk  retorted  by  giving  out  the  sec 
ond  psalm 

With  restless  and  ungovemed  rage 
Why  do  the  heathen  storm? 

Why  in  such  rash  attempts  engage 
As  they  can  ne'er  perform. 

In  175 1  the  records  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  show  that  the  bell  question 
had  not  entirely  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  a  copy  of  the  following 
Look  primed  at  Ephrata  this  year 

Xachklang  zum  gesang  der  einsam- 
en     Turte     Taubel     enthaitend     eine 
neue  sammlung  geistlicher  lieder. 
This  has  no  music. 

In  a  copy  of  the  '"Ausbund"  printed 
by  Saur  in  1751  there  is  bound  up  the 
following : 

Funff  schone  geistliche  Lieder.  Das 

erste,     Tobias     war     ein     Frommen 

Mann.      Das    andere.  Kurtzlich  vor 

wenig    Tagen.     Das    dritte.    Es    ist 

ein  wunder  schone  Gab.    Da-  vierte. 

Mein  frohlich  hertz  das  treibt  mich 

an.     Das  funffte,  Es  war  ein  Gottes 

furchteges    und    Christliches    Jung- 

fraulein.     Gcdruckt  im  Jahr  1 75-. 

\\ 'hen    issuing   my    "Short    Titles."    I 

had  not  seen  this  pamphlet,  but  thought 

it  might  be  a  reprint  of  one  having  the 

same  title  published  at  Dresden  in  155S& 

A   comparison  of   both,   shows  they   are 

entirely    different.      Copies    oi    this    are 

owned     by     the     Historical     Society     of 

Pennsylvania   and   the    State    Library   at 

Harrisburg. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia owns  a  folio  manuscript  dated  175 J 
witli  the  following  title : 

-Der  andere  theil  dises  Christlichen 

Gesang-Buch.  von  phngsten  hiss  zu 

1  nde  des  Jab  res. 

There   is   no   music,   but    the   m 
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are  denoted  in  the  usual  manner.  This, 
according  to  Seipt,  is  a  Schwenkfelder 
hymn  book,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  melodies  named.  This  would, 
I  think,  show  that  the  Schwenkfelders 
as  well  as  other  sectarians  of  that  period 
used  the  Lutheran  choral  books  of  the 
time  and  possibly  (as  I  have  shown  in 
my  notes  on  the  "Ausbund")  they  sang 
some  of  their  hymns  to  the  melodies  of 
songs  not  always   religious. 

This  singing  of  loose  and  even  obscene 
songs  was  exceedingly  common  all  over 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  avowed  purpose  of  all  the 
psalm  books  was  to  induce  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  practice.  Coverdale,  and 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  in  England : 
Marot  in  France,  and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  speak  of,  and,  deploring  this  prac- 
tice, endeavored  to  counteract  it.  As  the 
populace  knew  only  these  songs  there 
was  no  other  method  of  getting  them  to 
sing  the  new  psalms,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  psalm  singing  spread  over 
Europe  is  an  evidence  that  the  Reform- 
ers did  not  miscalculate  or  err  in  their 
intention.  It  was  another  way  of  dem- 
onstrating the  saying  attributed  to 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  that  the  devil  should 
not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  tunes. 

In  connection  with  the  Schwenkfelder 
hymn  books  I  should  like  to  make  one 
criticism  of  Mr.  Seipt's  book  on  them. 
He  complains  that  Julian  in  his  Diction- 
ary of  Hymnology  quotes  but  few  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  hymns.  Mr.  Seipt  has 
failed  to  notice  that  Julian  only  deals 
with  hymns  in  common  use  among  the 
English;  and  very  few  Schwenkfelder 
hymns  are  to  be  found  in  English  hymn 
books,  so  many  of  them  being  far  too 
mystical  to  be  of  practical  use. 

It  occurs  to  me,  also,  to  sugest  to 
Schwenkfelder  historians  that  their 
work  is  incomplete  if  they  simply  deal 
with  the  words  of  hymns.  Hymns  were 
written  to  be  sung,  not  read ;  and  but  for 
the  tunes  would  scarcely  have  had  an  ex- 
istence. This  is  a  fault  of  all  hvm- 
nologists.  They  do  not  take  into  consul 
eration  or  understand  music,  and  hence 


half  or  more  of  the  history  of  the  hymns 
is  lost. 

In  the  same  year   (1752)    Saur  print- 
ed at  Germantown 

Kern  alter  und  neuer  in  700  besteh- 
enden  geistreicher  lieder  welche  so- 
wohl    bey    den    offentlichen  Got".   — 
dienste       in       denen       Reformirten 
Kirchen     der     Ilessisch-Hanauisch- 
Pfaltzisch  -  Pennsylvanischen     u  n  d 
mehreren       andern       angrantzenden 
landen  als  auch  zur  Privat-andacht 
und    erbauung    nutzlich  sonnen    ge- 
hraucht     werden :     Xebst     Joachimi 
Xeandri    Bundes-Liedern    mit    bey- 
gefugten     morgen-abend-und     com- 
munion   gebatern    wie    auch    cate- 
chismo  und  symbolis. 
This  appears  to  be  really  a  reprint  of 
a  hymn  book  published   at   Marburg  in 
1742.       Xeander's     Bundes-Liedcr     was 
iirst  printed  in  1680.    The  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania     has     a     copy  of 
Saur's  edition.     It  was   reissued  several 
times,   and   a   copy  of  the   third   edition 
printed  by  Saur  in  1772  is  in  my  library. 
In  some  few  cases  the  tunes  are  printed 
with  the  hymns  but  in  others  the  melody 
is  denoted  in  the  usual  manner. 

From  the  Germantown  press  of  Chris- 
topher Saur  in  the  same  year  ^1752) 
was  issued 

Yollstandiges  Marburger  Gesang- 
Buch  zur  uebung  der  Gott-seligkeit 
in  649  Christlichen  Trostreichen 
psalmen  im  gesangen  Hm  D. 
Martin  Luther  und  anderer  Gott- 
seliger  lehrer  ordentlich  in  XII 
theile  verfasset  und  mit  nothigen 
registern  auch  eines  verzeichniss 
versehen  unter  welche  titel  die  im 
anhang  befindlich  lieder  get> 
auch  zur  beforderung  des  so  kii 
en  als  Privat-Gottes  dienstes  mit 
erbaulicher  morgen-abend-  buss  be- 
richt  und  communion  gebatlein  ver- 
mehrt. 

Whether  this  is  an  exact  reprint  of 
the  German  original  1  am  unable  to  say 
at  present;  as  1  have  not  come  across  fc 
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copy.  This  title  is  taken  from  the  copy 
in  the  library  of  -the  Historical  Soeiety 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  contains  no  music 
but  the  melodies  are  denoted  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The    Historical    Society    of    Pennsyl- 
vania     possesses      another      manuscript 
which    Seipt    says    is    a    Schwenkf elder 
hymn  book,  but  the  Historical  Society's 
catalogue  marks  it  as  an  Ephrata  book. 
Christliches    und    dabey    auch    tag- 
liches  Gesang    Buch    darinnen    ent- 
halten  sreistliche  sresansr  und  Lider, 
in    welchen    di    haupt    puncte    und 
artikel     der     christlichen    lehr    und 
glaubens  kurtz  verfasset  und  atisge- 
leget  sind.     An  itzt  von  nenem  zu- 
sammen  getragen,  und  vom  authore 
fur    sich   und   di   seinigen    zu   einer 
answeisting    regel    eingetheilet,    auf 
alle       Sonn-Hohefest-und       Feyer- 
Tage,  durchs    gantze    jahr?  bey    er- 
mangelung    des    offentlichen   reinen 
apostolischen     Gottes-dinst,     solches 
in   der   Stille,   und   im    hause   zuge- 
brauchen ;    Gotte    damit    zu    loben, 
sich  selbst  zu  ermahnen  und  zu  un- 
terweisen,    zu    seiner    selbst    Erbau- 
nng  im  Christenthum.  und  in  reiner 
freyer  libe,   zu  iiben  bisz  Gott  was 
bessers  und  mehr  Gnad  und  Frey- 
heit  gibet,  ihm  im  geist  und  wahr- 
heit     zudinen.       Anno     MDXXIX. 
Und    an   izt    nochmahlen    aufs    neu 
mit     mehr     geistreichen     gesangen 
-vermahret    und    vergrossert    wi    in 
der    worrede     im     fiinfften     artikel 
und  folgends  zusehen  und  in  Yier- 
Abtheilungen       zu       Sonntaglicher 
uebung    geordnet    und    eingetheilet 
abgeschriben  und  vollendet  im  jahr 
Christi  MPCCLIII. 
As  in  the  previous  manuscript  there  is 
no  music  but  the  melodies  are  named  in 
the  usual  manner.     My  remarks  on  the 
other    Schwenktekler     manuscript,    will 
apply  .to  this  one. 

Seidensticker   notes   that   in    this   year 
Saur  printed   at   Germantown 
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which  he  calls  a  Mennonite  hymn  book. 

I  have  not  seen  a  copy. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania possesses  a  copy  of  the  following 
printed  in  this  year  by  Saur  at  German- 
town 

Xeu-vermehrt  und  vollstandiges 
Gcsang-buch.  worinnen  sowohl  die 
psalmen  Davids  nach  D.  Ambrosii 
Lobwassers  uebersetzung  hin  und 
wieder  verbessert  als  auch  700  aus- 
elesener  alter  und  neuer  geistreich- 
en lieder  begrifTen  sind.  Wei 
anjetzo  samtlich  in  denen  Reformir- 
ten  Kirchen  der  Hessisch-Hanau- 
isch-Pfaltzischen  und  vielen  andern 
antgrantzenden  Landen  zu  singe  11 
gebrauchlich  in  nutzliche  ordnung 
eingetheilt.  Mit  dem  Heydelberg- 
ischen  Catechismo  und  erbaulichen 
gebatern  versehen. 

This  title  is  the  first  one  of  two  books 
which  were  usually  bound  together 
That  which  is  really  a  sub-title  is  given 
.under  "Kern  alter  und  neuer  .  .  .  Geist- 
reiches  Lieder,"  this  one  being  a  reprint 
of  Lobwasser's  translation  oi  the  French 
Psalter  which  was  first  published  in 
IS73-  -^s  1  have  said  previously.  Lob- 
wasser  wrote  no  music.  He  used  the 
French  tunes,  and  was  the  first  to  intro 
duce  them  in  Germany.  His  book  be- 
came popular  in  Germany.  The  twn 
books  together  seem  to  be  a  reprint  of 
one  which  Zahn  dates  1752.  In  my  c 
of  the  German  book,  the  title  oi  Lobwas- 
cer's  work  is  missing,  but  the  title  of  the 
"Kern  alter  und  neuer  .  .  .  geistliches 
lieder"  is  dated  Marburg.  1753.  Lob- 
wasser's book  has  the  tunes  as  in  the 
French  Psalter. 

The  sixteenth  edition  oi  Watts' 
Psalms  was  reprinted  in  Phi  1  ia  in 
this  year.  Seidensticker  notes  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Lancaster  nag, 
also  of  this  year,  of  Habermann's  Ge- 
betbuch.  Apparently  no  copy  has  sur- 
vived. Tt  was.  however,  fn  re- 
printed   and    contained    a     few 

(  To  be  continued    ^ 


Jottings 

Genealogical  and  Historical  Societies 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  this 
Department  as  to  their  wants,  work, 
plans,  and  meetings. 

Information  regarding  Family  Re- 
unions should  be  sent  at  least  two 
months  in  advance  of  the  meetings  in 
order  to  have  proper  notices  given 
herein. 

Genealogical  books,  magazines,  clip- 
pings and  communications  for  the  Edi- 
tor of  this  Department  should  be  sent 
direct  to  Washington)  D.  C.  Jt  is  de- 
sired-particularly  to  announce  the  pub- 
lications of  genealogies  promptly. 

Traditions  and  family  stories,  experi- 
ences in  "Good  old  Colonial  days,"  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  in  Revolutionary  times,  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  massacres, 
hunting  exploits,  privations  of  the  early 
settlers,  romances  of  the  pioneers,  mi- 
grations, all  are  of  special  interest  to  this 
section  of  the  magazine.  Correspond- 
ents will  please  include  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  family  and  neighborhood 
names  of  persons  and  places  and  dates  of 
the  events  recounted,  approximately  at 
least. 

The  Editor  wants  clippings  from  your 
local  papers  concerning  genealogical  or 
historical  matters. 

Stamp  must  be  enclosed  when  per- 
sonal  answer  is  desired. 

Correction 

Hochstetter,  p.  277,  should  be  Hcch- 
stetler. 

A  Valuable  Suggestion 

A  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  subscriber  makes 
a  valuable   suggestion   in   the    following 


woords.     The  Venn  Gcrmanla  Gene 
cal  Club  has  been  organized  expressly  to 
make  it  possible  for  like  minded  pel 
to  co-operate     for     objects  like  the  one 
suggested.     More  space  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  Club  as  interest  grows. 
,  Genealogy  is  at  best  an  expensive  luxury 
and  a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  I 
and  expense  is  taking  place.     Y\   . 
through  the  P.  G.  G.  Club  conserve  this 
outlay  ? 

3»Iay  I  suggest  that  possibly  many 
general  articles  about  the  Germans  of 
America,  such  articles  as  may  be  found 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  ?f 
the  country  are  not  as  interesting  as  .-•  - 
cific  ancestral  data.  At  least  to  me  the 
articles  which  attract  attention  and  in- 
terest are  old  records  found  in  the  old 
churches,  grave  yards,  Court 
records,  and  I  should  expect  to  rind  I  .. 
the  passport,  immigration,  ship  rosters. 
and  statutory  naturalization  records 
would  give  mere  interesting  data  a"  ut 
the  early  Germans,  and  one's  ance- 
than  those  to  be  found  in  any  ot 
source.  If  these  records  in  each  coui 
were  to  be  taken,  especially  those  pri  r 
to  1S00,  systematized  and  classified  bv 
names,  localities,  etc..  would  be  most 
useful  in  ancestral  study  and  early  Ger- 
man information. 

Mission  of  the  Patriotic  Societies 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Magazine  of 
History,  Xew  York.  Air.  Clarkson  X. 
Guyer,  of  Denver,  says  : 

The  Patriotic  Societies,  the  Daughl 
of    the    American    Revolution,    th 
and   Daughters   of   the    Revolution,    I    e 
Society   of   the   Colonial   Wars,   the   Co- 
lonial Dames,  the  Children  of  the  A 
ican  Revolution,  the  Sons  and  Dau  ;    :   ra 
of  18 r  J  and  all  the  many  oilier  - 
including  the  Society  of  the  Cu 
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have  all  been  most  loyal  to  one  lofty 
ideal — the  cultivation  of  the  National 
spirit.  In  these  days  of  commercialism 
when  graft  and  greed  are  seeking  to  in- 
stil their  deadly  poison  into  the  heart  of 
the  Republic,  when  the  dollar  is  wor- 
shiped above  the  man  ;  when  the  purity 
of  the  ballotbox  is  assailed,  it  is  the  glo- 
rious mission  of  the  patriotic  societies  to 
keep  alive  the  National  spirit  and  to 
emphasize  it  really  and  truly  as  a  wise 
schoolmaster  to  lead  the  American  na- 
tion into  paths  of  civic  righteousness. 
The  patriotic  societies  of  America — they 
are  supplying  the  unwritten  history  of 
this  country. 

The  Wilderness  Trail 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Histori- 
cal Quarterly,  Columbus,  Ohio,  calls  spe- 
cial attention  to:  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  the  West  in  recent  years,  one  en- 
titled, The  Wilderness  Trail  or  the  Ven- 
tures and  Adventures  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Traders  on  the  Allegheny  Path, 
with  some  Annals  of  the  Old  West  and 
the  Records  of  Some  Strong  Men  and 
Some  Bad  Ones. 

The  work  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  is  in  two  vol- 
umes of  four  hundred  pages  each,  with 
numerous  pictures,  some  portraits  from 
rare  originals  never  before  reproduced ; 
with  many  maps,  reduced  replicas  from 
originals  in  the  Government  Archives,  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Hanna,  author  of  The 
Scotch  Irish,  etc. 

From  original  documents  and  archives 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
rare  authorities  much  historical  informa- 
ation  is  gathered  together.  The  paths 
of  Indian  tribes  ranging  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Illinois  River ;  the 
great  wilderness  trails  that  formed  the 
highways  east  and  west,  north  and  south ; 
the  many  forest  paths  of  the  aborigines 
and  traders  are  plainly  indicated;  the  In 
dian  villages  and  trading  posts ;  the  riv- 
ers, streams  and  waterways  of  the  period 
and  English  names  of  some  three  hun- 
dred rivers  and  creeks  and  of  five  hun- 
dred Indian  towns  are  mentioned. 


Mr.  Hanna  gives  specific  data  of  the 
personages  of  the  early  days.  Indian 
Chiefs  and  Sachems  are  noted  and  all  01 
the  leading  traders  and  scouts. 

The  publishers  say  that  only  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  work  have  been 
printed  and  that  the  plates  have  been 
destroyed. 

Historic  Claim  Advanced 

A  forceful  reminder  of  the  vastness  oi 
the  estate  once  owned  by  Virginia  under 
the  name  of  Augusta  County  was  the  re- 
cent introduction  in  Congress  by  the 
Senators  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
of  a  bill — To  give  to  the  Court  of  Claim- 
jurisdiction  to  settle  a  claim  against  the 
federal  government  for  an  accounting:  of 
every  cent  received  for  the  sale  of  the 
great  Northwest  Territory  which  was 
given  to  the  government  over  a  century 
ago. 

The  sum  involved  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Senator  Chilton,  of  West  Virginia, 
stated  that  the  title  was  not  given  out- 
right but  was  transferred  to  the  federal 
government  as  a  trustee  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States. 
He  claimed  that  as  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  were  then  a  part  of  Virginia 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  Vir- 
ginia's portion,  while  the  States  oi  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin were  carved  out  of  the  terriory. 

The  deed  of  cession  was  quoted  as 
showing  that  the  ceded  land  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  "common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  L "nited 
States  as  have  become  or  shall  become 
members  of  the  confederation  or  federal 
alliance  of  the  States.  Virginia  inclu- 
sive." 

Senator  Clinton     explained     that 
reference  to   future  members  was  made 
so  as  to  permit   Maryland   :  itside 

of   the    federation   to    participate    in    the 
benefits. 

Litigation  is  now  pending  as  to  v. 
er  West  Virginia     shall     share  in     Vir- 
ginia's old  State  debt  and  in  closing  the 
Senator   declared   that   "it    is   opportune 
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for  the  federal  government  to  make  an 
accounting-  with  the  thirteen  original 
states,  if  ever  in  their  history  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  needed  their  part  of 
this  trust  it  is  now.  By  this  section  Vir- 
ginia made  the  federal  compact  possible. 
It  is  nothing  but  right  and  justice  that 
the  states  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
should  now  ask  the  federal  government 
for  a  settlement  of  the  trust  property  in 
its  hands  for  the  benefit  of  said  states." 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
phrases  ''benefit  of  said  states"  and  as 
"shall  become  members  of  the  confeder- 
ate or  federal  alliance  of  the  States"  in- 
cludes the  entire  number  of  States  in  the 
Union  which  practically  is  the  United 
States  Government  itself. 

Braddock  Memorial  Park 

The  National  Genealogical  Society 
Quarterly,  a  handsome  little  magazine 
just  issued  by  the  National  Genealogical 
Society,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Vol.  i, 
Number  I,  it  is  announced  will  take  the 
place  of  the  pamphlet  heretofore  pub- 
lished "every  once  in  a  while"  by  the 
Society. 

The  following  article  therefrom,  by 
Mrs.  Moorris  L.  Croxall,  relates  to  the 
work  being  undertaken  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  for  the  preservation  and 
marking  of  The  Braddock  Trail  will  be 
of  interest  to  Pennsylvanians : 

After  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  recognize 
the  services  of  Major  General  Braddock 
of  the  British  forces  in  this  country  in 
1755-  While  the  immediate  results  of 
his  campaign  was  failure,  General 
Forbes  was  able,  soon  after,  to  push  to 
a  successful  issue  the  expedition  initiated 
by  Braddock. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our 
land,  has  such  a  crushing  defeat,  at  the 
time,  resulted  in  effects  so  far-reaching 
For,  over  that  twelve-foot  pathway,  cut 
by  Braddock ;  over  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dian Chief  Nernacolin,  expanded  one  of 
the  great  movements  of  our  civilization 
to  the  West.  Decisive,  and  apparent  lv 
hopeless,  as  was  the  defeat  at  the  Battle 


of  the  Monongahela,  it  did  not  stay  for 
one  moment  the  progress  of  our  history. 

On  January  23d  of  this  year  (1912), 
Mr.  Crago,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
a  bill  before  Congress  (H.  R.  18587;  for 
the  improvement  of  the — 

"Braddock  Memorial  Bark,  along  the 
Old  National  Road"  in  Fayette  County, 
Pa.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  consisting  of 
James  L.  Slayden,  Texas,  chairman; 
Edward  W.  Townsend,  New  Jersey; 
Lynden  Evans,  Illinois;  Augustus  P. 
Gardner,  Massachusetts ;  Charles  E. 
Pickett,  Iowa. 

Chester  Harrison,  clerk  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress. 

The  bill  on  its  hearing  before  this 
committee  was  attended  by  a  delegation 
of  gentlemen  from  Uniontown,  Pa.,  to 
urge  its  consideration,  Mr.  James  Had- 
den  being  the  spokesman  for  the  delega- 
tion. The  bill  provides  for  the  improve- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  twenty- 
four  acre  site  in  which  lies  the  grave  of 
General  Braddock.  This  tract  has  al- 
ready been  secured  by  the  ''Braddock 
Memorial  Park  Assocation"  of  Pennsyi 
vania.  It  developed  at  the  hearing  that 
the  Coldstream  Guards  of  England,  of 
which  General  Braddock  was  a  member, 
propose,  with  the  permission  of  this  gov- 
ernment, to  place  a  monument  over  his 
grave.  The  Coldstream  Guards  are  the 
crack  military  regiment  of  England,  hav- 
ing for  generations  acted  as  the  body- 
guard of  the  Kings  of  England.  Both 
General  Braddock  and  his  father  be- 
longed. Counting  the  two  men.  there 
was  a  General  Braddock  for  seventy-two 
years  on  the  roll  of  these  Guards,  and  it 
seems  an  eminently  fitting  and  proper 
thing  that  they  should  offer  to  place  this 
monument  over  the  long-neglected  grav- 
of  their  comrade.  Some  authorities  say, 
and  notably  James  Hadden,  Esq.,  of 
Uniontown,  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
for  the  previously  mentioned  delegation, 
and  who  has  written  a  monograph  on  ic 
subject,  that  Braddock  was  shot  by  one 
of  his  own  command,  Thomas  Fausett,  i 
Pennsylvania!!,  who  thought  to  stop 
what  he  deemed,  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  the  men  under  Braddock.    Braddock's 
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great  error  in  this  campaign  was  in  not 
following"  the  advice  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  w;ho  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
Indian   methods   of   warfare.      Braddock 
forced  his  men  to  stand  in  the  open  and 
fight  the  onslaught  of  an  unseen  foe.  He- 
tried  to  'have  his  men  use  the  military 
tactics  to  which  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed in  Europe.  This  did  not  serve  against 
the  wily  Indian  warriors  skulking  behind 
rock,  tree  and  bush,  and  from  the  ravines 
that   bordered   on   each   side,   this   death 
trap  in  which     the     British  soldiers  and 
their   allies   found   themselves,   so   unex- 
pectedly.    In  Europe,  even     in     retreat 
from  battle  the  Coldstream  Guards  won 
as  much  admiration  in  their  orderly  for- 
mation,   as    in   victory.      "Looking    back 
and  growling  like  an  angry  and  defeated 
lion"  as  Sargent  puts  it  in  his  "Introduc- 
tion to  Orme's  Journal,''   alas,  their  re- 
treat  was   anything  but   orderly  on   this 
tragic   ninth   day  of   July.    1755.      Rout 
and  confusion  marked  the  order  in  which 
Braddock's  army  fled.  panic--tricken,  be- 
fore the  allied  French  and  Indians,  and 
were  found  months  later  sitting  on  logs. 
starved  to   death.     To  prevent  the   dis- 
covery and   desecration   of   the   body   of 
General    Braddock,    by   the    Indians,    he 
was  buried  in  the  roadway  and  the  wag- 
ons and  artillery  were  run  over  the  soil 
several  times  so  that  the  spot  could  not 
be  distinguished. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  country  will  ac- 
cept the  fine  offer  of  the  "Coldstreams" 
and  make  an  appropriation  to  improve 
the  property  already  acquired  by  the 
Braddock  Memorial  Association  as  a 
park  and  as  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  monument  proposed  by  the  Guards." 
Mrs.  Croxall  as  Chairman  of  the 
Maryland  Committee  on  the  "Old  Trail  > 
Bill"  for  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  invited  by  Mr.  Cra- 
go  to  be  present  and  address  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  January  15.  last, 
having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Borland, 
of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Croxall  directed  her 
remarks  especially  to  the  historical  im- 
portance of  the  measure,  and  was  listen- 
ed to  with  marked  attention  and  appre- 
ciation. 


Queries 

12.  (a)  Test.  In  the  census  oi  J7rjO, 
there  is  a  Henry  Test  with  two  males 
over  16,  one  under,  and  three  females 
Can  anyone  tell  me  the  name  oi  the 
wife  and  the  names  of  the  children? 
They  were  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa. 

(b)   Test.     Can     anyone    tell     m 
names  of  the  parents  of  the  follow 
John  died  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  about  181Q. 
He  was  a  mariner.     Elizabeth,  or  Eli 
married    Tan.   30,    1798.   Henry   Andrew 
Fleins     in     Philadelphia.     There     were 
three   other  children,  names   not   kn 
to  me,  one  of  them  a  daughter  married 
about  1809,  a  wealthy  man.    The  mother 
died,  the  father  left  them  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  went  to  Kentucky  and  married 
a  second  time.     Any  information  about 
the  Test   family   will   be   greatly   appre- 
ciated. 'R.  X. 

13.  Mercer-Mott  James  Mercer  was 
of  Philadelphia,  then  of  Xcw  York,  then 
again  in  1782  of  Philadelphia.  In  1787 
he  was  back  to  Xew  York  getting  mar 
ried  to  Elizabeth  Mott.  His  son  Benja- 
min was  baptized  the  last  of  the  s; 
year  in  Xew  York.  That  is  the  last  I 
know  of  him.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
parents,  birth  dates  and  death  dates  oi 
both.  X.  R.  P. 

14.  Parkinson,  (a)  Wanted  name  of 
wife  of  Joseph  Parkinson,  an  earlv  set- 
tler of  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  She  is 
mentioned  in  Cumrine's  History  oi 
Washington  County.  Pa.,  as  Pennsvlva- 
nia  Dutch. 

(b)  Also  want  the  names  of  their  ten 
children.  M.  F. 

15.  Braselton-Grcen.  (a)  Wanted 
the  ancestry  of  Hannah  Green  and  Jac- 
ob Braselton.  married  in  1773.  She  was 
born  in  Virginia  April  18.  1757.  T 
moved  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  i8l2 
removed  to  Georgia. 

(b)  What  relation  if  any  was  she  to 
Robert  Green,  one  oi  the  earliest   s 

tiers  oi  the  name  in  Virginia,  as  refer 
to  in  Raleigh  T.  •  '-  hist  >ry  oi  Cul- 

pepper County,  Va.?  W.  C. 


E  MUTTERSPROCH 

"  O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  uns  lieb.  "—A.  S. 


Die  Kalimistown  G'meh. . 
By  Rev.  A.  C.  Wuchter,  Paulding,  Ohio. 

Die  Kalmustown   G'meh  is  alt, 

Wie  alt  wehs  nimmond  recht; 
Sie  gelit  tz'rick  wie  'n  hawsa-schpur 

Bis  wuh  der  sclinae  em  drecht. 
Doh  is  g'prediclit  wara  schun 

'S  hut  Inscha  als  noch  g'hot, 
Sie  hen  die  flinta  Sundawgs  mit, 

So  hen  die  alia  g'sawt. 

So  sex,  acht  wocha  war  die  rule 

Fer'n   predich.    sellie    tzeit, 
'S  hut  evva  net  fiel  porra  g'hot, 

Die   wega   sehlecht   un    weit. 
Die  leit  die  wara  g'satisfied 

Won's  yuscht'n  predich  war, 
Sie  sin  aw  gonga,  plain  a-wc-ck, 

Der  hochmut  der  war  rar. 

Sie  hen   die   aermel   druvva   g'hot, 

Die  hussa  nuff  g'rollt, 
Halblein'na    frocka,    heemg'mocht, 

Noh  sin  sie  hie  g'drollt. 
So   sin   sie   gonga,   sellie   tzeit, 

Scheh  wetter  ndder  wiescht; 
5S  war  karrich!  un  's  war  glahwa  doh, 

'S  war  yehders  noch'n  Krischt. 

So  dann  un  wann,  so  tzwischa  nei, 

War'n  schutt'lmetsch  am  geh, 
Sie  hen  meh  schnaps  os  pulver  g'hot, 

Drum  oft'n   gnockrich  beh. 
Beim    hausuffschloga,    udder   schtall, 

War  grohsie  g'schposs  g'west; 
War'n  "fall  out"  hen  sie  nonner  yuscht 

Gedichtich  obg'dresst. 

Die  alta  tzeita  sin  ferbei, 

Die  moda,  wie's  als  war,  * 

'S  alt  kar'ich-hoef  1  is  noch  cfert — 
Paar  schtae  mit  dorna  drab. 

'S  is  alles  fert  un  doch  wer  wehs 

Wan  die  Posaun  mohl  schallt 

Eb's  net  im  alta  wahsem-eck 
D'  engel  s'beschta  g'fallt. 

'S  is  nimmie  wics  als  frieher  war, 

'S  is  evva  naryets  so; 
Die  welt  is  mehncr  g'civilized, 


Sie  wert  yoh  alt  un  groh ; 
Wer    doh    net    mit'm    haufa    geht 

Un   donnst   d'   hornpipe   mit, 
Doh    hut    die    welt    ken    use    d'fohr, 

Wie    alter    fenschter    kitt. 


Kie  Kalmustowner  hen  sich  aw 

So   biss'l   raus   g'maclu. 
Fiel   hucka   gutc   un   wennich   huts 

Wuh    net    der    "ilamraon"    lacht. 
Die    heiser   sin    uff    "modern    stylo" — 

M'r  sawgt   yuscht  so  d'fun, 
Die  weibsleit — well,  die  hieta  sich 

Un   bleimwa   aus  der  sun. 


Sie    hen    aw'n    schehnie    karrich    dert. 

Dehl    yohra    schun    g'baut. 
Die  alta   hen   die  schuld   b'tzahlt 

Wie's  noch  der  yohrtzahl  laut. 
F'r  alters  wars  als  Deitsch  g'west, 

Deitsch  blut,  g'miet  un  sinn, 
Die  menschta  griega  genshaut  now 

Wert  Deitsch  g'prediclit  drin. 

'Wie  g'sawt,  sie  hen  die  karrich  dert, 

Paar  acker  grund  d'bel; 
Der  karrich-hof  is  nehwa  drah, 

Un  alles  scliulda  frei. 
'S  is  daich  die'dritt  os  derta  schteht, 

Sie   sin   aw   schtols  d'mit, 
Doch    mith    der    froag:     "Un's   Krischt'n- 
duhm?" 

Kanscht  macha  was  d*wit. 

Un  doch,  guck  mohl  die  monuments 

Dert  uff   'm   kar'ch-hof  dxaus! 
Weist'sel  net  hoffning — was?   yuscht  bans 

Die  dolua  kaemta   raus! 
Wie'n  grohsie  lascater  sold  schteckt  drin, 

Oft  deckts  yuscht  hochmut  tin; 
Fiel  hen  ihr  lebdawg  not  die  helft 

Fer's    Krisclu'nduhm    g'duh. 

Die  Kalmustown  G'moh  die  sucht 

Fer'n    porra    allawoil. 
Sie  sin  Bchun  sivva  muhnet  drah, 

Un  mehna  '*  waer  ken  oil. 
"Sie  waera  yoh  die  beschl 

Dert  nun  off  weit  un  breht; 
Sie  wutta  ebb<  r  oa  Bie  suit — 

En    man    os  at." 
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So    'n    altie    Karrich    un    G'meh!  — 

'S  deht  ebbes  mehna,  sel, 
Net  alles  was   im   feld   rumlawf-t 

Deht  bossa  fer  so  'n  schtell. 
M'r  wolla   'n  porra  os  aw  tziegt, 

Die   glieder   tzomma    halt, 
Os  ebbes  fun  appearance  macht, 

Die  gaisch'l  net  yuscht  knallt. 

"D'  letschta  os  m'r  doh  hen  g'hot 

War  ken  so  'n  schlechter  man, 
M'r  findt  se  evva  net  so  leicht 

Os  alles  suita  kan. 
Er  hut  die  Sundawgschul  g'drillt 

Un's   choir    in    ordning   grickt, 
Waer's  net  fer  ihn,  sel  muss  m'r  g'schteh, 

Waer's  Kar'  chadach  net  g'fiickt." 

Dehl   hen   g'meh nt,   so   he   un   har; 

Er  predicht  biss'l  scharf; 
Wan  ehns  mohl   im'a   freia   land 

Ken   g'schposs   meh    hovva   derf! 
Sei  frah  war  aw  net  g'sund  g'west, 

Un  hen  finf  kinner  g'hot, 
Sie  hut  noh  aw  die  schul  un  kar'ch 

Net  bordich  fiel  g'bot. 

Er  hut  sei  sivva  hunnert  grickt, 

So  wie's  als  g'falla  is, 
Uff  Krischtdawg  oft'n  present  noch 

Fun    schnitz    un    hickerniss. 
Er  hut  am  end  doch  obg'dankt 

Un  aryets  uvva  naus, 
Dert  hut'r'n  klehnie  Land-g'meh 

Un  aw  sei  porres  haus. 

Sie   hen   schun   ivvern   dutzend   man 

Dert  uff  der  kans'l   g'hot, 
Un  doch  hut  alles  predicha 

Bis  dohar  nix  g'bot. 
Sie  gehn,  of  course,  net  hie  fer  sel, 

'S  kumt  ebbes  schunscht  d'tzu, 
Sie  messa  yoh  den  kandidat 

Fum  kopp  bis  uff  die  schuh. 

Wuh's  mohl   ans  "kandidata"   geht 

Kummt's  net  uff  predich  aw, 
Eh   chance   aus   tzeha,   sel  is  all, 

Wie  'n  armer  bei  der  law. 
Yah!  kaemt  der  Heiland  selwer  noch 

So  unferhofft  d'tzu, 
'S  waer'n  froag  ebs  "  'lection"  gevva  deht, 

Nix  schwetza  noch  fun  "luh." 

Wuh  is  die  schtell  die'n  porra  sucht 

Os  ehrlich  sawga  kan: 
"M'r  sucha  'n  porra,  helf  uns  Gott! 

Ken    'Nickelodeon'? 
En  man  os  uns  die  wohret  secht, 

Eb's   weh    duht    udder    net; 
En  man  os  uff  'm  alta  'Klotz' 

Mit   fiehs   un   obsetz   schteht." 

Bis  dohar  hut  noch  kenner  g'suit, 

'S  is  immer  ebbes   letz; 
Sie  kratza  hie  un  kratza  har 

Wie   ehner   mit'm   gretz. 
Der  ehnt  der  war  tzu   alt  g'west, 

Er  hut  yoh  groha  hohr! 


Der  onner  hut   tzu'n   leichtie  scbtimm, 
Der    naigscht    war    dawb    im    ohr. 

Schlogt  ehner  dert  uff's  kans'lduch 

Yuscht  eh  minut  tzu  lang, 
Der  wert  so   nehwa   naus   g'puscht 

Wie'n  brotworscht  uff  der  schtang. 
Wan   ovver'n   party   aryets   is 

F'r   "euchre"   schpiela,   mei! 
Was  geht  die   tzeit  so  hortich   rum 

Wan  lengscht  halb-nacht  ferbei. 

Eh  yunger  kerl  war  dert  g'west, 

Der   hut   tzu'n   langie   naas! 
En  on'rer,  ach!  der  doppt  dert  rum 

Wie'n   fetter  ochs  im  graas! 
Der  ehnt  der  hut  tzu'n  wieschtie  frah, 

Der  letscht  so'n   g'schpossich  maul, 
So  werra  sie  b'guckt,  b'tracht, 

Wie    on'ra    fendu'n    gaul. 

Der  Barnum  hut  , wie's  haest  mohl  g'sawt 

Die  welt  will  g'humbugg'd  sei. 
Er  hut  sei  show  noh  uffg'rickt, 

Sie  sin  aw  werklich  nei. 
Er  hut'n  lot  so  monkey  g'hot, 

In  eisna  kev'ich  g'schperrt, 
No  hen  sie  noch  sei  peanuts  kawft, 

Die    monkey    mit    g'tzerrt. 

So   hen   die   Kalmustowner   aw 

Schun   sivva  muhnet   lang 
Ihr    g'schposs    mit    kandiaata    g'hot — 

'S  muss  ebbes  sei  wie  tzwang! 
Die  chance  is  wan  's  mohl  ausg'dohbt 

Hut  's  alles  nix  g'bot; 
Sie  griega  grawd,  wie's  happ'na  sut, 

D'  schlechtchta  in  der  lot. 

Mei  Katz. 
By  Louise  A.  Weitzel,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Mei  Kaetzle  uf  em  Fenshter  sitzt 

Un  wart  als  biss  ich  kum. 
Sie  iss  en  guter  Freund  zu  mir, 

Un  iss  gewiss  net  dum. 

Im  Winter  sie  am  Feuer  sitzt 
Un  waesht  sich  frueh  un  spaet. 

Exempel  sie  fun  Reinlichkeit 
Zu  Buve  un  zu  Maed. 

Sie  spinnt  wann  sie  zufridde  iss 

Gemuetlich   fer  sich   hie. 
Wo  findt  mer  Mensche  heutzud 

So  froh  gestimnu  wie  sie? 

Un   unaussprechlioh    tiel   Geduld 

Mei  Kaetzle  oft  beweist 
Eb  sie  die  Maues  un  Ratte  greigt 

Die  sie  so  gem  terspeist. 

Der  Salomo  dor  Bagt   em    Mensch 

Zur   Ameis   soil    er   gen 
Un  lerne  wie  er  schaffe  soil. 

Fun   Katie   lernt   mer  men. 

Die  Katz  iss  stoltz  un  steht  zurueck, 
Sie  macht  net  bal  en  Freund, 
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Doch  wann  sie  dut  bleibt  sie  getreu, 
Un  sie  fergesst  ka  Feind. 


Sie  hasst  die  Hund,  doch  i<js  en  Mensch 
Die  menscht  Zeit  Schuld  dort  droh, 

Dann  ungestoerd  lebt  Katz  un  Hund 
In  Eintracht  un  in  Ruh. 


Wass   weiter   kann   ich   sage   dann 
1m  Lob  fum  schoene  Dier? 

Sie   iss  en   guter   Komerad, 
Exempel  un  ah  Zier. 


"Kennt  Sei"  un  "War  Schon" 

Ich   waer   doch   liever  en   "Kennt  sei" 

Wann  ich  kee  "Bin"  sei  kann; 
En  "Kenntsei"  is  doch  en  "Kann  noch  sei," 

Un    kann    noch    en    "is"    werre    dann: 
So  waer  ich  ah  liever  en  "War  schon" 

As   we'n    "Het    kenne   sei"   so   gar; 
Dann  so'n  "Kennt  sei"  is  gewiss 

Ah  en  "Kann  noch  sei," 
Wo  en  "Het  kenne  sei"  net  war  un  net  is, 

Un  en   "War  schon"  doch  en  "Is"  eraol 
war.  C.  C.  M. 


©ur  IBook  liable 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


RAYTON:       A    BACKWOODS    MYSTERY. 
By  Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts,  Author 
of  "A  Captain  of  Raleigh's."  "Comrades 
of    the    Trails,"     '/Red     Feathers,"     etc. 
Cloth,    decorative;     illustrated    by    John 
Goss.      314   pp.      Price  $1.25   net.     L.  C. 
Page    &    Company,    Boston,    1912. 
The   scene    of   this   story   is    laid    in    the 
"backwoods    of    New    Brunswick.      The    set- 
ting   is    appropriate    and    admirable.      The 
story    is   full    of   the    breath    of    the    forest 
and   fields. 

One  evening  while  the  usual  crowd  of 
fellows  in  the  Lumbermen's  Settlement 
was  playing  cards,  one  of  them  found  two 
crosses  marked  on  the  six  of  clubs.  How 
the  mystery  was  solved  we  will  let  the 
reader  find  out.  The  technical  part  of 
the  story  is  good. 

It  is  big  and  bold,  vigorous  and  whole- 
some; there  is  lots  of  action,  and  also  a 
freshness  that  invigorates.  It  is  difficult 
to  put  the  book  aside  before  the  end  is 
reached. 

THE  DOMINANT  CHORD.  By  Edward 
Kimball  (pseudonym)  Frontispiece  in 
full  color  from  a  painting  by  William 
Bunting.  Cloth,  decorative,  319  pp. 
Price  $1.25  net.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company, 
Boston,    1912. 

This  story,  we  believe,  at  first  ran  as 
a  serial  in  one  of  the  Munsey  Magazines. 
This  story  is  surely  novel  and  original 
in  conception,  and  clever  in  .development. 
The  characters  are  about  as  few  as  they 
could  be — only  two.  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  plot,  too,  is  as  simple  as  it  could  well 
be.  In  fact,  all  there  is  to  it  is  really 
found  in  the  first  chapter.  The  author 
surely  invents  a  novel  method  to  show  that 
love  is  the  "dominant  chord." 

The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City 
among  the   better   class   to    which    belongs 


Alice  Huntingdon  who  is  encaged  to  a 
Duke,  one  of  those  international  match- 
makers. Shortly  before  her  wedding  day 
she  is  kidnapped  by  a  man  who  is  infatu- 
ated with  her  and  who  carries  her  on 
board  his  yacht.  He  keeps  her  on  the 
water  for  ten  weeks,  sailing  no  one  knows 
whither;  at  the  end  of  this  time  she  is 
subdued — love  wins. 

At  no  time  does  the  woman  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to  get  released,  nor  does  she 
seem  much  distressed  at  her  misfortune; 
she  seems  to  be  a  willing  victim.  But  in 
order  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense  as  to 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  escape,  sev- 
eral ships  are  sighted  and  she  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  signal  to  them  on  the  sly, 
but  the  yacht  always  outdistances  her  pur- 
suers. 

The  story  does  not  in  any  way  seem 
plausible;  and  the  propriety  of  having  this 
man  and  woman  living  thus  tor  ten  weeks 
seems  questionable.  The  story  affords  some 
pleasant  reading  to  pass  away  a  little 
time,  but  there  is  not  very  much  to  it.  It 
has  several  pages  of  excellent  description. 

NAOMI  OF  THE  ISLAND.  By  L.ucy  Thurs- 
ton Abbott.  Frontispiece  in  full  Color 
from  a  Painting  by  William  Bun: 
Cloth,  decorative.  368  pp.  Price  $1.25 
net.  L.  C.  Page  £  Company,  Boston. 
1912. 

If  one  glances  at   the  list  of  the  world's 
most    powerful    works    of    fiction,    one    will 
find   at   the   ton   stories  of   a    comparath 
simple    but    deep    human    Interest,    sr.  r     - 
that   deal  with   the   tacts  and  difficulties 
every  day  human  life.      After  all.  the  most 
interesting   thing   to    mankind    is   man.      It 
is    usually    the    real    story    of    real    p-. 
that  appeals  to  the  reader. 

It  is  this  human  element  that  makes 
"Naomi  of  the  Islam:  '  su    i  an  appealing 
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and  wholesome  story.  It  relates  the  life 
of  two  orphan  girls  on  a  bleak  island  off 
the  New  England  coast,  inhabited  by  fish- 
ermen and  (iuarryrnen.  Only  Uiose  who 
know  of  the  bleak  and  meager  existence 
of  such  people  can  understand  the  fresh- 
ness, pathos,  and  bitterness  with  which 
the  writer  has  invested  her  realistic  nar- 
rative. 

The  parents  of  the  two  girls  are  drown- 
ed at  sea.  This  is  the  bitter  part  of 
the  story.  Beulah  is  adopted  by  one  of 
the  better  class  of  neighbors,  and  Naomi 
is  employed  in  the  services  of  the  same 
household.  The  pathetic  part  of  the  story 
is  seen  in  the  contrast  between  the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  girls.  Beulah  receives  the 
finest  dresses  and  tenderest  care,  but  re- 
mains only  an  ordinary,  stupid  girl;  while 
Naomi  is  compelled  to  wear  the  castoff 
clothing  of  the  family  and  receives  all 
the  rebuffs  and  rebukes  of  her  mistress. 
The  ground  plot  of  the  story  is  furnished 
by  these  conditions  under  which  the  girls 
grow  up.  The  freshness  of  the  story  is 
found  in  the  lovableness  and  unselfishness 
of  Naomi,  who,  though  she  at  times  seems 
slightly  abnormal,  is  after  all  decidedly 
human  and   lovable. 

A  love  story,  of  course,  is  woven  into 
the  narrative.  A  hero  is  made  to  enter 
the  life  of  each  one  of  the  girls.  If  ever 
love  did  not  run  smooth,  it  surely  does  not 
for  Naomi,  whose  love  romance  is  at  once 
charming  and  pathetic.  Tlie  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  is  fully  satisfying  to 
the  reader.  The  story  is  original  and 
compelling.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  potent 
power  of  love  and  the  denial  of  self  have 
ever  been  described  in  a  manner  more 
pathetic  and  sympathetic. 

THE  SENTENCE  OF  SILENCE.     By  Regi- 
nald Wright  Kauffman,  Author  of  "The 
House    of    Bondage,"    "What    is    Social- 
ism?" "The  Girl  that  goes  Wrong,"  etc. 
Cloth,  411  pp.     Price  $1.35  net.     Moffat, 
Yard    &    Company,    New    York,    1912. 
This  volume  might  be  termed  the  third 
in   Mr.    Kauff man's   series   written   in   pro- 
test against  the  white  slave  evil.      It  is  a 
novel    that    rises    in    protest    against    the 
reticence  which  rests,  like  a  ban,  upon  the 
subject    of    sex.      It    shows    the    foolhardi- 
ness,   the  injustice,   and   the   miserableness 
of    keeping   silent    concerning    that    which 
has  to  do  with  the  promulgation  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  human  race.     The  story  is 
helpful,  elevating,  and  encouraging.     It  is 
not   depressing,    nor   is   there   anything    in 
it    that    is    immoral,    indelicate,    or    sensa- 
tional.     It   cannot    please    the   evil-minded 
nor    defile    the    pure-minded.       It    is    alto- 
gether a  very   human  story. 

Whether  such  an  evil  can  be  vigorously 
and   effectively   attacked   dv   the   means  of 


fiction  is  a  difficult  and  doubtful  question. 
The  very  reticence  and  assumed  modesty 
that  have  put  the  ban  of  silence  on  this 
subject  are  inclined  to  push  aside  a  book 
like  this,  by  barring  it  from  many  libraries 
and    from    many    book    stalls. 

The  author  is  just  as  frank  in  this  book 
as  he  is  in  the  other  books  on  the  same 
subject.  Its  philosophy  is  mellow  and 
wholesome.  Eves  though  it  abounds  in 
tragedy  and  climax,  in  pathos  and  indigna- 
tion, it  is  filled  with  a  flow  of  humor;  and 
it  has  a  delineation  of  character  done  in 
a  literary  technique  that  makes  it  a  wholly 
human   story. 

BEGINNERS'     GERMAN.        The     Walter- 
Krause    German    Series.      By    Max    Wal- 
tei,  Ph.D.,   Director  of  the  Musterschule 
(Real-gymnasium)    Frankfurt  am  Main, 
Visiting     Professor,     Teachers'     College, 
Columbia    University,    1911.      And    Carl 
Krause,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department 
of    Modern    Languages,     Jamaica     High 
School,    N.    Y.,    Lecturer   on    Methods   of 
Teaching  Modern  Languages,  New  York 
University.       Cloth,     231     pp.       Charles 
Scribner's    Sons,    New    York,    1912. 
The  number  of  text-books  in  beginning 
German    is    legion,    as    it    is    in    too    many 
other    subjects.      Some    of    them    seem    to 
have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  existing  be- 
cause frequently  they  do  not  show  a  defi- 
nite plan  or  purpose,  nor  a  new  method  of 
presenting  the  subject. 

Once  in  a  great  while,  however,  one  finds 
a  book  that  is  commendable,  one  that  is 
different  from  the  rest.  This  particular 
text  has  several  admirable  features.  The 
study  of  Grammar  is  informal;  it  is  pre- 
sented inductively.  It  talks  and  teaches 
Grammar;  the  pupil  is  to  formulate  his 
own  laws  and  rules.  The  work  is  crea- 
tive. There  is  no  abstract  "pedantry" 
about  the  book.  It  introduces  the  pupil 
into  the  language  of  his  every-day  life;  by 
beginning  with  his  surroundings  and  with 
things  that  interest  him,  his  success  with 
the  language  is  more  readily  Insured. 
There  seems  to  be  another  feature  to  the 
book.  It  means  to  study  German  for  its 
own  sake.  While  every  recitation  in  all 
subjects  should  be  a  recitation  in  Eng- 
lish, yet,  if  a  language  like  German  Is  I  I 
be  made  an  effective  means  for  appn 
ing  the  noble  literature  that  stands  back 
of  it  and  for  Interpreting  all  things  Ger- 
man, then  it  must  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake  and  not  for  the  Bnglish  that  can  be 
extracted  from  it.  In  view  of  this  the 
book  is  virtually  all  German. 

The  book  is  probably  the  best  pr-  >•  :i:a- 
tion  of  the  modern  ,view  of  teaching  Mod- 
ern Languages;  and  teachers  of  German 
will  await  the  remaining  numbers  of  the 
series  with   interest. 


Historical  Botes  anb  flews 

Reports  of  -Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel  made  an  address  be- 
fore this  society  Friday,  March  12,  on 
"An  Italian  Artist  in  Old  Lancaster"  in 
which  he  used  the  following  introductory 
words:  — 

"With  all  of  its  many  distinctions  Lan- 
caster has  never  been  notable,  for  lavish 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  neither 
a  public  gallery  nor  private  collection  of 
famous  and  meritorious  paintings  or  at- 
tractive sculpture.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  even  a  single  great  work  in  any 
one  of  the  thousands  of  homes  in  this  city 
and  county  which  have  the  characteristics 
of  culture,  taste  and  refinement.  This  is 
somewhat  due  to  the  fact  that  wealth  has 
never  centered  here',  and  no  pre-eminent 
artist  has  ever  sprung  from  or  been  nur- 
tured in  this  community — albeit  names 
like  Grosh,  Eichholtz,  Armstrong,  Steele, 
delineator  of  Shakespearean  characters. 
and  Brown,  the  incomparable  miniaturist, 
Landis,  Beck,  Rengruber,  Floyd,  Nevin  and 
others  have  had  far  more  than  merely  local 
appreciation  and  popularity;  not  to  recall 
Benjamin  West's  earlier  sojourn;  Sully's 
relations  with  Lancaster  through  his  dis- 
tinguished pupil,  and  the  prolific  work  of 
Isaac  L.  Williams,  who  had  Lancaster 
kinsfolk  as  well  as. patrons. 

"Nevertheless,  there  has  always  been 
a  very  general  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 
here;  a  popular  knowledge,  too,  of  what 
is  meritorious  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  prevailing  liberal  culture 
of  taste  for  the  beautiful.  While  there  has 
been  a  steady  development  in  architecture 
and  landscape  gardening,  the  interiors  of 
the  houses  and  homes  in  this  locality  show 
a  progressive  and  very  definite  advance  in 
decoration,  the  collection  and  display  of 
engravings,  etchings,  paintings  and  the 
plastic  arts. 

"Every  generaton  of  Lancaster  people.  I 
think,  has  manifested  liberal  patronage 
of  portraiture;  and,  while  the  modern  arcs 
of  the  daguerreotype  and  photograph  large- 
ly superseded  or  rather  supplemented  the 
painter's  method  of  transmitting  through 
time  the  lineaments  of  the  loved  and  lost 
and  of  the  honored  dead,  miniature  and 
portrait  painting  and  the  silhouette, 
through  nearly  two  centuries  of  this  town's 
history,  have  always  had  exemplars  here. 

"I  am  disposed  to  think  no  form  of  his- 
torical  activity   and   art   culture   could    be 


more  profitably  exercised  at  some  early 
period  than  a  practical  study  of  the  evolu- 
ton  of  portraiture  in  Lancaster,  accom- 
panied by  a  popular  collection  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  numberless  miniatures  and 
portraits  which  adorn  the  households  of 
this  city  and  county,  and  who~e  study  and 
history  would  make  such  an  admirable 
entertainment  and  valuable  contribution 
to   local  art  and   lterature." 

The   New   England   Historic   Genealogical 
Society. 

The  supplement  to  the  April  number  of 
the  "Register"  published  by  this  Society 
contains  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society's  annual  meeting,  January  31, 
1912.  From  it  we  glean  the  following 
data.  The  membership  December  31,  1911, 
was  as  follows:  Resident  Members,  770; 
Life  Members,  2  90;  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers, 61;  Honorary  Members.  6 — Total 
1133.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  1911  were  respectively  $10,900 
and  $10,800.  The  special  funds  of  the 
Society  amount  to  $190,000.  Over  3000 
pages  of  genealogical  matter  were  publish- 
ed during  the  year.  The  Committee  on 
English  Research  spent  over  $700  in  the 
same  time. 

The  Librarian  closes  his  report  with 
these  words: — "The  year  1911  has  been 
an  eventful  one  for  the  Library.  The 
completion  of  the  Consolidated  Index  to 
the  Register,  furnishing  one  more  guide 
for  genealogical  searchers,  the  beginning 
of  the  index  to  genealogical  data  relating 
to  American  families,  the  successful  at- 
tempt to  secure  adequate  and  safe  quar- 
ters for  the  Library  in  the  future,  the 
disposal  of  the  old  building  to  an  institu- 
tion which  will  be  a  highly  desirable 
neighbor,  are  events  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  make  the  year  one  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  the  Society."  Is  it 
not  time  to  undertake  a  similar  work 
for   the   German    Immigrants. 

Kittochtinnv  Historical  Society. 

M.  A.  Foltz  read  an  interesting  paper 
before  this  society  on  "Franklin  County 
Newspapers  and  the  Men  Who  Made 
Them."  As  a  member  of  the  Bibliography 
Committee  of  the  Society  he  compile  I  I 
history  of   the   newspapers  of  the  county. 
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This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box — free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 


Meaning:  of  Names. 
By  Leonard  Felix  Fuld,  LL.M.,   Ph.D. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE.— Dr.  Fuld  has  kind- 
ly consented  to  give  a  brief  account  ot  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  surname  of 
any  reader  who  sends  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  editor  for  that  purpose. 

FRICKER — The  surname  Fricker  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  Praeco  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Fricca,  meaning  a  herald  or 
crier.  The  surname  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  given  to  heralds  and  in  modern  times 
and  during  the  name-forming  period  it 
was  generally  given  to  a  preacher. 

Leonard  Felix  Fuld. 

^rhat  does  "Zwack"  Mean? 

Last  summer  I  supplied  the  pulpit  of  a 
country  church  35  miles  west  of  this  city. 
I  spent  the  Sabbath  with  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Swackhammer.  Mr.  Swackham- 
mer  is  of  Pennsylvania  origin.  His  grand- 
father came  from  Pennsylvania  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  U. 
E.  Loyalist.  He  settled  at  Beamsville, 
Lincoln  County,  25  miles  from  the  Falls, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Mr.  S.  is 
now  past  89  years,  lives  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  born,  which  was  taken  as  a 
homestead  by  his  father,  Jacob  S.  His 
wife's  maiden  name  was  Zimmerman,  also 
of  Pennsylvania  German  descent.  They  no 
longer  speak  or  even  understand  the  Ger- 
man and  have  substituted  S  for  Z  in  the 
spelling  of  the  family  name.  My  query  is. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Zwack;?  Who  will 
tell  us? 

(Rev.)    A.   B.    SHERK. 
Toronto,   Ontario,    Canada,   March   30,   '12. 

The  Englishman's  Bath 


We    boast    ourselves    a    cleanly    people    ami 
are  apt  to  scorn   the   foreigner  who   does   not 


daily  perform  the  ritual  of  the  tub.  Yet, 
the  British  Medical  Journal  points  out,  it  is 
not  so  long  ago  since  we  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  exceptionally  dirty  people.  In 
the  year  iSoo  there  was  not  a  single  private 
house  in  London  provided  with  a  bath-room. 

A  witness  stated  before  the  health  commis- 
sion about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
the  only  two  occasions  on  which  one  of  the 
laboring  classes  was  washed  all  over  wa>  im- 
mediately after  birth  and  after  death. 

Even  at  the  present  day  our  contemporary 
doubts  if  any  dirtier  people  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  than  among  our  lower 
classes.  "A  French  workman  would  be 
ashamed  to  wear  clothes  in  which  the  British 
laborer  goes  to  his  daily  work.  There  is 
nothing  that  tramps  who  apply  at  workh 
think  a  more  brutal  tyranny  than  the  en- 
forced  bath." 

In  the  middle  ages,  we  are  reminded,  our 
dirt  and  squalor  were  the  theme  of  com- 
by  foreign  visitors.  Three  centuries  ago  what 
most  struck  a  Portuguese  traveler  in  Engl 
was  the  fact  that  the  English  gentry  never 
washed.  Erasmus  has  left  a  picture  of  the 
dirt  that  prevailed  in  the  houses  of  noblemen. 

It  is  not  difficult  from  this  to  imagine  what 
the  state  of  things  must  have  been  among 
the  poorer  classes.  At  one  time  both  men  and 
women  who  were  careful  oi  their  complex- 
ions cleaned  their  faces  with  a  dry  white 
linen  cloth,  because  it  was  believed  that  wash- 
ing the  face  with  water  made  it  more  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  in  winter  and  to  tan  in  sum- 
mer. The  story  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  hands  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated. Johnson  said  he  had  no  passion  ior^ 
clean  line!1.,  and  even  the  tine  gentlemen  of 
his  day  were  far  from  scrupulously  dean  in 
their  persons. — Westminster  Gazette. 

The  above  reminds  one  of  the   Philadelphia 
lady    sixty    years    ago    who    said    ot     an 
lady   expecting   to   be   married    shortly:    "Die 
Sau   hut   sich   all   ivvcr   gewasche." 
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But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  great  was  the  abase,  and  to 
justify  the  indignation  of  Muhlenberg  and  Sauer.  These  abuses  con- 
tinued long  afterwards,  even  down  to  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  indeed,  the  worst  cases  occur  after  the  Revolution, 
and  hence  after  the  period  discussed  in  this  book.  After  all  there  is 
no  use  dwelling  on  such  details  ;  they  were  undoubtedly,  to  a  great 
or  less  extent,  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  a  great,  unsuper- 
vised movement  of  emigration  ;  a  movement  which,  although  it  had 
rats  dark  side,  was  nevertheless  fraught  with  untold  blessing  to 
thousands. 

The  custom  referred  to  above,  of  selling  the  (81)  passengers  to 
pay  their  charges, — a  custom  known  as  redemptionism. — was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Germans.  In  the  previous  century  the  custom  existed 
among  the  French  of  the  West  Indies;  the  "engages,"  as  they  were 
-called,  selling  themselves  to  serve  three  years.  Many  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  thus  disposed  of.-s  The  system  was  also  in  vogue  in  all  the 
English  colonies  except  New  England.  Fen  wick,  in  his  Proposal  of 
1675,— --intended  to  draw  immigration  to  New  Jersey. — urges  it  as 
a  reasonable  means  of  coming  to  the  Xew  World  and  obtaining  a 
-plantation;  Furley,  Perm's  agent,  also  urges  the  same  thing.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  was  entirely  respectable,  and  many  who  afterwards 
grew  to  distinction  came  over  this  way.29  'The  Germans  as  servants 
seem  not  to  have  come  over  until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
"later,  however,  they  became  very  numerous. 

The  condition  of  the  redemptioners  was  not  in  general  very  hard. 
They  were  usually  well  (&?)  treated,  protected  by  the  law.  and  at 
the  end  of  their  service  received  a  certain  outfit.30  Indeed,  for  a 
■single  man,  or  for  children,  it  was  often  of  decided  advantage.  ; 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  which  the  customs  of  the  new  land  were 
learned.  It  is  said  that  some  voluntarily  sold  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  the  experience  they  would  get.31     The  chief  hardship  was  when  a 

2s  Baird,  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America. 

20  Among  them  are 'said  to  have  been  Matthew  Thornton,  one  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  parents  of  General  Sul- 
livan; the  wife  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Johnson  Of  Mohawk  Valley; 
.and  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress  isee  Wat- 
son, p.  544).  Gordon  (p.  556)  writes  that  many  of  the  German  and 
Irish  settlers  were  of  this  class,  "from  whom  have  Bprung  BOme  of  the 
most  reputable  and   wealthy   inhabitants  of   t..e   province.*1 

so  See  Fenwick,  Furley,  Kalm,  etc. 

31  Kalm,  vol.  I.  p.  304,  says:      "Many  of  the  Germans  who  come  hither 
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whole   family   became   the  victims   of   fraudulent   merchants,   and   on- 
arriving-  in  a  land  of  freedom,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  saw  themselves- 
torn  asunder,  sold  to  different     parts     of     the  country,  parents  and 
children  being  thus  separated  for  years,  perhaps  forever."2 


(83)  CHAPTER  IV. 

MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS   OF   THE    PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN    FARMER 
IN     THE     EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY. 

Although  Christopher  Sauer  says  that  many  of  the  early  Germans 
of  Pennsylvania  had  been  wealthy  at  home;  although  Mittelberger 
distinctly  tells  us  that  ''persons  of  rank,  such  as  nobles,  learned  or 
skilled  people,"  were  often  sold  as  redemptioners,  yet  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  eighteenth  century  settlers  were  poor.  This  of  course 
was  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  the  devastation  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  especially  the  wanton  destruction  ordered  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  reduced  to 
poverty  thousands  who  had  been  prosperous  farmers  and  tradesmen ; 
and  not  for  two  hundred  years  was  this  prosperity  fully  restored  to' 
those  who  remained  in  the  Fatherland.1  Whatever  property  they  had 
been  able  to  gather  together  was  used  up  in  the  expenses  (84)  of 
descending  the  Rhine  and  crossing  the  ocean,  or  was  stolen  by  the 
unprincipled  ship-owners  and  their  parasites,  the  Newlanders. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  poverty  was  transformed  into- 
prosperity  and  plenty.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Mennonites, 
who  came  when  the  land  was  cheap,  and  who  bought  large  quantities 
thereof.  Later,  property  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  adjacent  counties  became  dearer  and  dearer,  and 
finally  not  to  be  obtained  at  all.  Those  who  came  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  had  to  remove  further  and  further  into  the  wilderness 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  or  across  the  Susquehanna.-  After  the 
Revolution,  however,  prosperity  reigned  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
farming  regions  of  the  State. 

bring  money  enough  with  them  to  pay  their  passage,  but  rather  suffer 
themselves  to  be  sold,  with  a  view  that  during  their  servitude  they  may 
get  some  knowledge  of  the  language  and  quality  of  the  country  and  the 
like,  that  they  may  the  better  be  able  to  consider  what  they  shall  do 
when  they  have  got  their  liberty."  Cf.  also:  "For  many  young  people 
it  is  very  good  that  they  cannot  pay  their  own  freight.  These  will 
sooner  be  provided  for  than  those  who  have  paid  theirs,  and  they  can 
have  their  bread  with  others  and  soon  learn  the  ways  of  the  country." 
(Letter  of  John  Xaas;   see  .Brumbaugh,  p.   123.) 

32  See  the  pathetic  account  given  by  Muhlenberg.  Hallesche  Nach- 
richten,  II.  p.  461:  "VYeit  und  breit  von  einander.  unter  allerlei  N.ition- 
en,  Sprachen  und  Zungen  zerstreuet.  so  dass  sie  selten  ihre  alten  Kitern, 
Oder  audi  die  Geschwister  sich  einander  im  Leben  wieder  iu  sehen 
bekommen."  The  story  of  Evangeline  must  have  frequently  repeated 
itself  in   those   days. 

1  See  p.  6. 

2  Dahero  gehen  sie  immer  weiter  tort  in  das  wilde  Gebuesehe.  .  .  . 
und  aus  Noth  weiter  fortgehen  muessen  in  die  noeh  unbebauten  Kinoeden  ■ 
(Muhlenberg,  Hall.  Nach.,  I.  p.  3  4  2.) 
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This  prosperity  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
Pennsylvania  at  that  time:  others,  both  of  those  who  came  before  aivl 
of  ithose  who  afterwards  followed  the  same  kind  of  life,  did  not  suc- 
ceed.3  It  was  largely  due  to  the  indomitable  industry,  the  earnestness, 
the  frugality,  (8j)  and  the  consummate  agricultural  skill  of  the  Ger- 
inans.4  When,  in  the  Palatinate,  they  had  been  bereft  of  all.  houses, 
barns,  cattle,  and  crops,  one  thing  they  had  still  kept :  the  skill  in- 
herited from  thirty  generations  of  land-cultivators,  a  skill  that  had 
made  the  Palatinate  literally  the  "garden-spot"  of  Germany.5 

This  same  skill,  brought  to  Pennsylvania,  soon  changed  the  un- 
broken forest  to  an  agricultural  community  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world. 
It  is  doubtful  if  ever  any  colony  was  so  perfectly  adapted  to  it-  -  t- 
tlers  as  Pennsylvania  was  to  the  Germans  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  soil,  though  heavily  timbered,  was  fertile  and  only 
needed  the  hand  of  the  patient  husbandman  in  order  to  blossom  as 
the  rose ;  when  the  Germans  arrived  this  condition  was  fulfilled. 
While  their  English  and  Scotch-Irish  neighbors  usually  followed  the 
course  of  rivers  or  larger  streams,  thus  lessening  the  labor  of  clear- 
ing, the  Germans  and  Swiss  would  plunge  boldly  into  an  unbroken 
(86)  wilderness,  often  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  habita- 
tion, knowing  well  that  where  the  heaviest  forest  growth  was.  there 
the  soil  must  be  good.0  They  could,  in  very  truth,  say  with  the  Swiss 
in  Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell" : 

"Wir  haben  diesen   Boden   uns  erschaffen 
Durch  unserer  Haende  Fleiss,  den  alten  Wald, 
Der  sonst  der  Baeren  wilder  Wohnung  war. 
Zu  einem  Sitz  fuer  Menschen  umgewandelt."  " 

The  best  soil  in  Pennsylvania  for  farming  purposes  is  limestone, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  almost  every  acre  of  this  soil  is  in  pos- 
session of  German  farmers.6  If  we  may  make  a  distinction  where 
all  are  excellent,  the  Mennonites  may  be  said  to  illustrate  to  the  high- 
est degree  the  skill  in  agriculture;  as  Riehl  says.  "Wo  der  Prlug  durch 
goldene  Auen  geht  da  gchlagt  audi  der  Mermonite  sein  Bethaus  auf." 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Lancaster  County  is  especially  rich  in  lime- 


3  Pastorius  says  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  that  they  "are  poor  econo- 
mists, have  neither  barns  nor  stalls,  let  their  grain  lie  unthreslud.*'  etc. 
(Pennypacker,  p.  13S.)  The  Scotch-Irish  likewise  were  interior  in  this 
respect  to  the  Germans,  who  soon  had  possession  of  the  best  farming 
land  in  the  State. 

4  "The  Germans  seem  more  adapted  for  agriculture  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  a  wilderness,  and  the  Irish  for  trade."  etc.  (Proud.  IL  p. 
274.)  Penn  told  Pastorius  "dass  ihm  der  Byffer  der  Hoeh  TeutSCheo  im 
Bauen  sehr  wohl  ger'alle." 

s  So  called  by  Sen loezer  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

«  Penn  says,  "the  back  lands  being  generally  three  to  one  richer  than 
those  that  lie  by   navigable   rivers."      (Proud.   1.   p.    247.) 

?  Schiller,  "Wilhelm  Tell."  II.   2. 

s  The  late  Eckley  B.  Cose  said  not  long  ago  that  a  letter  from  Beth- 
lehem  written  to  his  grandfather  asserts  that  in  Pennsylvania,  it  you 
are  on  limestone  soil,  you  can  open  your  mouth  in  Pennsylvania  IHitch 
and  get  a  response  every  time.  (Proceedings  of  Penn.  Ger.  ^v  .  vol,  V, 
p.  102.) 

0  Die  Pfaelzer,  p.  o74. 
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stone  soil  and  is  largely  inhabited  by  Mcnnonites  (87)  that  it  has  be- 
come the  richest  farming  county  in  the  United  States.10 

(88)  It  is  surprising-  how  rapidly  agriculture  prospered  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  a  letter  on  Braddock's  campaign,  written  by  William 
Johnston,  September  23,  1755,  we  find  the  following  remarks:  ''Penn- 
sylvania is  much  the  best  country  of  any  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been 
upon  the  continent,  and  much  more  plenty  of  provisions  (89)  than 
Maryland  or  Virginia/511  Of  Lancaster,  the  county  town,  Johnston 
says:  "You  will  not  see  many  inland  towns  in  England  so  large  as 

10  This  is  not  mere  rhetoric,  but  a  sober  statement  of  actual  fact,  as 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  agricultural  statistics 
of  the  country  may  easily  see.  In  the  history  of  Lancaster  County  by 
Ellis  and  Evans  we  find  the  statement  made  that  "within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  there  had  been  no  entire  failure  of  all  its  crops." 
Six-sevenths  of  the  entire  area,  or  463,000  acres,  are  farm-lands.  In  1890 
the  value  of  agricultural  products  in  Lancaster  County  was  $7,057,790, 
while  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  the  next  richest  agricultural  county 
'had  crops  valued  at  $6,054,160,  or  $1,603,630  less  than  Lancaster. 

As  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  new  settlers  became  pros- 
perous we  may  take  the  inventory  of  the  "goods  and  chattels"  of  Andrew 
Ferree   of   Lancaster   County,   who   died   in    1735,   only   twenty-five   years 
after  the  first  settlement  in  that  county: 
"To    wheat    in    the    stack    at     £  8 — wheat    and    rye    in    the 

ground,     £6 £  14-  0-0 

To  great  waggon,    £  12 — little  waggon,    £  5 17-  0-0 

To  a  plow  and  two  pairs  of  irons 1—10—0 

To    two    mauls    and    three    iron    wedges,    9s. — to    four    old 

weeding    hoes,    4s 13-0 

To  a  spade  and  shovel,  8s. — to  a  matock  and  three  dung 

forks,    10s 1 8-0 

To  two  broad-axes,   12s. — to  joyner's  axe  and  adze,   7s.  .  .  19-0 

To    sundry    carpenter    tools,     £  1 — Sundry    joiner's    tools, 

£  2-5s 3-5-0 

To  seven  duch  sythes   [sic] 12-0 

To  four  stock  bands,  two  pair  hinges,  sundry  old  iron.  .  .  .  14-0 

To  a  hand-saw,   £  2 — to  five  sickles  and  two  old  hooks.  .  .  .  11-0 

To    a    cutting-box,     two    knives,     £  1— to    twenty-baggs, 

£  2-10s ,  .  3-10-0 

To   two   pair   chains,    14s. — two   hackles,    £1-10 — to   five 

bells,    12s     2-16-0 

To  four  smal  chains  and  other  horse  geers  at 1-  4-0 

To  other  horse   geers  at    £  l-10s. — to   a   man's  saddle   at 

£  1-10    3-0-0 

To  three  falling  axes  at  10s. — to  two  fowling  pieces,    £  2.  .  2-10-0 

To  a  large  Byble 2-  0-0 

To  two  fether  beds  at    £  6 — to  wearing  cloths,    £  7 13-  0-0 

To  usndry  pewter,    £  2-8 — to  a  box  iron,  4s 2-12-0 

To  sundry  iron  ware,    £2 — to  a  watering  pot,  6s 2-   6-0 

To  sundry  wooden  ware  at   £  1 — to  two  iron  pot-racks.    £  1  2-  0-0 

To  four  working  horses,    £  24 — to  a  mare  and  two  colts, 

£  11    35-0-0 

To  six  grown  cows  at    £15 — to  ten  head  of  young  cattle, 

£  13-10     28-10-0 

To  eleven  sheep,    £  3-17 — to  swine,    £  1-10 5-   7-0 

To  two  chests,  15s. — to  a  spinning-wheel,  8s 1-  3-0 

To   sley,    6s. — to   cash 8-8-0 

To  cash  received  for  a  servant  girle's  time 3-  0-0 

£  152-8-6" 

"  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XI.  pp.  93  ff.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  youngest  of  all  the  colonies  except  Georgia,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  second  in  population. 
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this,  and  none  so  regular:  and  yet  this  town,  I  am  told,  is  not  above 
twenty-five  years'  standing.11'  and  a  most  delightful  country  round  it. 
It  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Dutch  people." 

That  this  prosperity  was  largely  due  to  the  Germans  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  English  themselves.  Thus  Governor  Thomas  says  in 
1738:  "This  province  has  been  for  some  years  the  asylum  of  the  dis- 
tressed Protestants  of  the  Palatinate  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
I  believe  it  -may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  present  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  it  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  industry  of  these  peopl 
We  have  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  skill  with  which  these  ( 00 ) 
farms  were  worked  in  the  description  of  a  trip  made  by  Governor 
Thomas  Pownall  in  1754.  He  visited  Lancaster,  ''a  pretty  consider- 
able town,  encreasing  fast  and  growing  rich,"  and  then  cj;<~>2>  01 
say:  "I  saw  some  of  the  finest  farms  one  can  conceive,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  culture,  particularly  one  that  was  the  estate  of  a 
Switzer.  Here  it  was  I  first  saw  the  method  of  watering  a  whole 
range  of  pastures  and  meadows  on  a  hillside,  by  little  troughs  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  along  which  the  water  from  springs  was  con- 
ducted, so  that  when  the  outlets  of  these  troughs  were  stopped  at  the 
end  the  water  ran  over  the  sides  and  watered  all  the  ground  between 
that  and  the  other  trough  next  below  it.  I  dare  say  this  method  may 
be  in  use  in  England.     I  never  saw  it  there,  but  saw  it  here  first."14 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  view  of  such  extraordinary  prosperity  on 
the  part  of  many  who  a  short  time  before  had  been  destitute  exiles 
from  their  native  land.  Benjamin  Rush  exclaims:  "If  it  were  possible 
to  determine  the  amount  of  all  the  property  brought  into  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  present  German  inhabitants  of  the  state  and  their  an- 
cestors, (07)  and  then  compare  it  with  the  present  amount  ox  their 
property,  the  contrast  would  form  such  a  monument  of  human  indus- 
try and  economy  as  has  seldom  been  contemplated  in  any  age  or 
count ry."13  ''How  different. "  he  goes  on  to  say.  "is  their  situation 
here  from  what  it  was  in  Germany!  Could  the. subjects  of  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  now  groan  away  their  lives  in  slavery  and  unprofit- 
able labor,  view  from  an  eminence  in  the  month  of  Tune  the  German 
settlements  of  Strasburg  or  Mannheim  in  Lancaster  Count  v.  or  of 
Lebanon  in  Dauphin  County,  or  of  Bethlehem  in  Northampton 
County, — could  they  be  accompanied  on  this  eminence  by  a  venerable 
German  farmer  and  be  told  by  him  that  many  of  these  extensive  held- 
of  grain,  full-fed  herds,  luxurious  meadows,  orchards  promising  loach 
of  fruit,  together  with  the  spacious  barns  and  commodious  stone 
dwelling-houses  which  compose  the  prospects  which  have  been  men- 

12  Lancaster  was  laid  out  by  James  Hamilton  in   1730. 

is  In  the  preamble  of  the  art  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  17S7  to  incorporate  a  college  in  Lancaster  are  the  words: 
"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  this  State  of  German  birth  or  extraction  have 
eminently  contributed  by  their  industry,  economy,  ami  public  virtues 
to  raise  the  State  to  its  present  happiness  and  prosperity."  etc.  In  recent 
times  Bancroft  has  said  that  neither  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  nor 
others  claim  for  them  the  credit  due  them. 

1*  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XVII.  p.  215.  This  same  skill  in  agriculture  is  seen 
likewise  in  the  German  settlements  in  New  York.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  even  Ireland. 

15  Manners  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,   p.   55. 
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tioned,  were  all  the  product  of  a  single  family  and  of  one  generation, 
and  were  all  secured  to  the  owners  of  them  by  certain  laws,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  chains  would  be  able  to  deter  them  from  sharing-  in  the 
freedom  of  their  (o.?)  Pennsylvania  friends  and  former  fellow  sub- 
jects."16 

Dr.  Rush  himself  gives  us  many  valuable  hints  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  such  striking  results  were  obtained.  His  little  pamphlet  on 
"The  Manners  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,"  written 
in  1789,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  eighteenth-century  sources 
which  throw  light  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  He  gives  many 
details  as  to  the  thoroughness,  far-sightedness,  and  attention  to  little 
things  which  marked  the  German  methods  of  farming.  Thus  at  the 
very  outset,  while  the  Scotch-Irish  or  English  farmer  would  girdle 
or  belt  the  trees,  and  leave  them  to  rot  in  the  ground,  their  more  far- 
siglited  neighbors  would  cut  them  down  and  burn  them,  the  under- 
wood and  bushes  being  grubbed  out  oi  the  ground.17  By  this  means 
a-  field  was  as  fit  for  cultivation  the  second  year  after  it  was  cleared 
(93)  as  it  was  twenty  years  afterwards.  They  contended  that  the 
expense  of  repairing  a  plough,  which  by  the  other  method  was  often 
broken,  was  greater  than  the  extra  expense  of  grubbing  the  field  in 
clearing.  Their  foresight  and  carefulness  were  also  shown  in  their 
treatment  of  horses  and  cattle.  However  economical  they  might  be 
with  themselves,  they  were  never  so  towards  their  live  stock.  These 
were  so  well  fed  that  the  horses  "performed  twice  the  labor  of  those 
horses,  and  the  cattle  yielded  twice  the.  quantity  of  milk  of  those  cows, 
that  are  less  plentifully  fed."  The  Pennsylvania-German's  horses 
were  well  known  all  over  the  State.  Indeed,  says  Rush,  ''the  horse 
.seems  to  feel  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  his  extraordi- 
nary size  and  fat."18  Not  only  were  the  horses  well  fed.  but  they  were 
'kept  warm  in  winter  and  spared  all  unnecessary  labor,  such  as  drag- 
ging heavy  loads  of  wood  for  winter  fires,  or  driving  about  the 
country  for  pleasure.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  perform  prodig- 
ious feats  of  strength  when  the  (04)  time  came,  dragging  the  im- 
mense loads  of  produce  over  rough  roads  to  Philadelphia,  sixty  miles 
or  more  away. 

The  farmer's  first  care  after  getting  his  field  well  cleared  was  to 
build  an  immense  barn,  in  which  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  it 
comfortable  and  ample.    This  was  invariably  done  before  any  thought 

is  For  further  glimpses  of  this  prosperity  see  the  Travels  of  Weld 
(1795)  and  Saxe-Weimar  (1S25).  An  interesting  detail  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  appellation  "King"  applied  to  a  rich  landed  proprietor.  An 
old  "Dutchman"  once  said,  speaking  of  a  friend.  "The  people  cull  me 
the  king  of  the  manor  [township],  and  they  call  him  the  king  of  the 
Octorara."  In  the  MS.  genealogy  of  the  Herr  family,  one  sheet  is  marked 
"King"  Herr. 

17  "Uud  hatten  manchen  sauren  Tag.  den  Wald 

Mit    weitverschlungenen    Wurzeln    auszuroden." 

(Schiller.  "Wilhelm  Tell."  II.  2.) 

is  This  love  for  animals  is  an  inherited  trait;  cf.  Froytag.  "Die  gro<^ste 
Freude  des  Landmanns  war  die  Zucht  seiner  Rosse."  (1.  p.  307.)  Mover 
(Deutsche  Volkskunde,  p.  212)  repeats  a  proverb  still  current  near  Hei- 
delberg which  in  another  form  is  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmer: 
"Weiber  sterbe  isch  ka  Verderbe:  Aber  Gaulverrecke,  u.^s  tscb  e 
Schrecke." 
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was  taken  of  building  a  permanent  home  for  himself.  These 
""Swisser"  barns,  as  they  are  called,10  are  down  to  the  present  da 
of  the  characteristic  features  oi  the  landscape  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  travelers, 
not  only  in  the  past,20  but  in  these  days  of  railroads,  when  the  traveler 
is  whirled  through  Lancaster  and  other  counties  on  his  way  to  the 
West.  A  detailed  description  of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
'"They  are  two  stories  high,  with  pitched  roof,  sufficiently  large  and 
strong  to  enable  heavy  farm  teams  to  drive  into  the  upper  stor 
load  or  unload  grain.  During  the  first  period  they  were  built  mostly 
of  logs,  afterwards  of  stone,  frame,  {05)  or  brick,  from  60  to  120  feet 
long,  and  from  50  to  60  feet  wide,  the  lower  story,  containing  the 
stables,  with  feeding-passages  opening  on  the  front.  The  upper  story 
was  made  to  project  8  or  10  feet  over  the  lower  in  front,  or  with  a 
forebay  attached,  to  shelter  the  entries  to  the  stables  and  passageways 
It  contained  the  threshing-floors,  mows,  and  lofts  for  the  storing  of 
hay  and  grain.  The  most  complete  barns  of  the  present  day  have  in 
addition  a  granary  on  the  upper  floor,  a  cellar  under  the  driving-way, 
a  wagen-shed,  with  corn-crib  and  horse-power  shed  attached. "-"- 

The  houses  at  first  were  temporary  structures  built  of  logs.  The 
-preparations  for  the  permanent  dwelling  was  the  business  of  a  num- 
ber of  years,  before  the  actual  building  operations  were  begun.  Stones 
had  to  be  quarried,  lumber  sawed  and  allowed  to  season  ;  frequently 
two  generations  (96)  assisted  in  erecting  the  family  homestea  1. 
"These  houses  were  generally  built  of  stone  (some  of  them  with 
dressed  -corners),  two  stories  high,  with  pitched  roof  and  with  cor- 
nices run  across  the  gables  and  around  the  first  story.  A  large  chim- 
ney in  the  middle,  if  modeled  after  the  German  pattern,  or  with  a 
•chimney  at  either  gable-end,  if  built  after  the  English  or  Scotcli  idea. 
Many  were  imposing  structures  having  arched  cellars  underneath, 
spacious  hallways  with  easy  stairs,  open  fireplaces  in  most  oi  the 
rooms,  oak-paneled  partitions,  and  windows  hung  in  weights. "-- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  these  old  stone  houses  are 
the  quaint  inscriptions  which  adorn  most  of  them,  usually  high  it] 

19  Either  on  account  of  the  chalet-like  projection  of  the  upper  stories, 
•or  because  many  of  the  farmers  were  Swiss. 

20  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  says  he  was  particularly  struck  with  these 
barns,  many  of  them  looking  like  large  churches.  Travels,  vol.  II.  pp.  175 
and  177.) 

21  Ellis   and   Evans,   Hist.   Lane.   Co..   p.    343.      This  same   architectural 
pride  of   the   farmer   may   be   seen   likewise   in   the   Palatinate   today;    of. 
Riehl,  "Seine  Oekoncmiegebaeude  legt  der  reiche  Gutsbesitier  mi:   • 
fast   monumentalen   Schoenheit   und   Dauerhaftlgkeit   an   und   sehinueckt 
seinen  Garten  lieber  als  den  Kirchhof."      (Pfaelzer,  p.   155.)      Eta 

he  calls  the  stable's  "wahre  Prachthallen,  massiv  aua  Stein,  mit  Pfeilern 
und  Kreuzgewoelben."  (Ibid.,  p.  190.1  Cf.  also  Meyer  (Deutsche  Volks- 
kunde,  p.  33):  "Foermliehe  Ehrfurcht  empfindet  man  in  Bayern  vor 
einem  stattlichen  Einzelhof:  'Vor  eiuer  Ainet  (Einoedhof)  soil  man  don 
Hut  herabthun.'  " 

22  Weld,   in    1795,   says   the   houses  were   mostly   built    of  stone   and 
good  as  those  usually  met  with  on  an  arable  farm  of  50  acres  in  a  well- 

•cultivated  part  of  England,     (Travels,  p.  115.)     For  pictures  and 
-tions  of  some  of  those  old  houses  see  Croll,  Ancient   and   Hist 
.marks  in  the  Lebanon  Valley. 
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the  gable  wall.23  Many  inscriptions  consist  simply  of  the  initials  or 
names  of  man  and  wile,  with   the    (97)    date  of  building'.     Others,. 

however,  are  proverbs  or  quotations  from  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and 
thus  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  practical  and  pious  character 
of  the  builders.     Thus  on  the   Weidman   house   in   Clay   Township, 

Lancaster  County,  are  the  following-  words : 

"Wcr  will  bauen  an  die  Strassen 
Muss    ein    jeder    reden    lassen."^* 

On  Peter  Bricker's  house,  in  West  Cocalico  Township,  in  Lancaster 
County,  built  of  sandstone  in  1759  and  still  as  good  as  new,  are  writ- 
ten these  words : 

"Gott    gesegne    dieses    Haus, 
Und  alle  was  da  gehet  ein  und  aus 
Gott  gesegne  alle  sampt, 
Und  dazu  das  ganze  Land." 

Still  more  pious  is  the  inscription  on  a  log-house  in  Albany  Township. 
Berks  County,  built  by  Cornelius  Frees  in  1743.  On  a  large  iron  plate 
(98)  which  had  been  walled  in  on  one  side  of  the  building  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"Was  nicht  zu  Gottes  Ehr 
Aus  Glauben  geht  ist  Suende; 
Merck  auf,  O  theures  Hertz, 
Verliere  keine  Siunde. 
Die  ueberkluge  Welt 
Versteht  doeh  keine  Waaren, 
Sie  sucht  und  findet  Koth 
Und  laest  die  Perle  fa"hren."-s 

Next  to  barn  and  dwelling-house  the  most  important  architectural 
product  of  the  Pensylvania-Germans  is  the  great  Conestoga  wagon, 
which  Rush  called  the  "ship  of  inland  commerce."  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  railroads  these  were  the  chief  means  of  transport  between  the 
farms  and  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  In  them  the  wheat,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and,  alas,  whiskey, — which  often  formed  a  side  industry  oi  many 

23  This  was  a  common  custom  in  the  Palatinate;  the  religious  senti- 
ments expressed  are  only  seen  on  Protestant  houses,  and.  significantly 
enough,  date  chiefly  from  the  years  of  trial  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such  inscriptions  was  made  by 
the  wife  of  the  Count  Palatine  Johann  Kasimir  of  Zweibruecken,  over 
the  portal  of  the  Castle  Katharinenburg,  consisting  of  her  initials,  the 
year  (1622),  and  beneath.  "Wer  Gott  vertraut.  hat  wohl  gebaut." 
(Riehl,  Die  Pfaelzer,  p.  19S/)  In  Switzerland,  also  such  inscriptions  were- 
common,  as  we  may  see  from  Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell*'  (I.  2),  where. 
gpeaking  of  Stauft'er's  house,  he  says: 

"Mit  bunten  Wappenschildern  list's  bemalt, 
Und  weisen  Spruechen.  die  der  Wandersmann 
Verweilend  liest  und  ihren  Sinn  bewundert." 

24  Riehl  (Die  Familie,  p.  199)  gives  the  following  variation  of  this. 
verse:  j   _ _^ 

"Wer  da  bauet  an  Markt  und  Strassen, 
Muss  Neider  und  Narren  reden  lassen." 
-z  Montgomery,  Hist,  of  Berks  Co. 
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a  farmer, — were  carried  for  miles  to  Philadelphia.     Says  Rush  :  "In 
this  wagon,  drawn  by  four  or  five  horses  of  a  peculiar  breed,  they 
convey   to   market',  over   the   roughest   roads,   2000  to   3000   pounds' 
weight  of  the  produce  of  their  farms.     In  the  months  of  September 
and  October  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  the  Lancaster  and  Reading 
roads  to.  meet  in  one   day  fifty  or  one  hundred  of  these  wagons  on 
their   way  to  Philadelphia,    (99)    most   of   which   belong   to   German  - 
farmers."     These  teams  were   stately  objects  in   those  times;  owner  - 
and  driver  alike   took  pride   in  them   and  kept   them   neat  and   trim. 
They  consisted  of  five  or  six  heavy  horses,  well     fed     and     curried, 
wearing  good  harness,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  bows  of  bells,  fitted' 
so  as  to  form  an  arch  above  the  collar.     These  bells  were  carefully  - 
selected  to  harmonize  or  chime,  from  the  small  treble  of  the  leaders 
to  the  larger  bass  upon  the     wheel-horses.     The     wagon-body     was 
necessarily  built  stanch  and  strong,  but  by  no  means  clumsy.     Upon - 
them  the   wheelwright    and    blacksmith    expended   their    utmost   skill 
and  good  taste,  and  oftentimes  produced  masterpieces  of  work,  both 
in   shape  and   durability.     The   running-gear   was   invariably   painted 
red,  and  the  body  blue.    The  cover  was  of  stout  white  linen  or  hempen: 
material,  drawn  tightly  over,  shapely,  fitted  to  the  body,  lower  near 
the  middle  and  projecting  like  a  bonnet  in  front  and  at  the  back,  the  ■ 
whole  having  a  graceful  and  sightly  outline.20 

In  addition  to  the  labor  in  the  fields  and  the  larger  interests  of  the 
farm,  the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  which  was  the  invariable  adjunct 
of  each  (100)  house,  was  of  no  small  importance.  A  love  for  tlowers 
has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  the  Palatinate.-7 
and  this  love  is  quite  as  noticeable  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  home- 
country;  at  the  present  day  there  is  not  a  farm-house  in  the  country, 
or  even  a  small  dwelling  in  town,  that  is  not  adorned  with  flowers  of 
many  kinds,  often  rare.  They  form  the  one  bright  touch  of  poetry 
in  the  otherwise  hard  routine  of  farm-life.28 

More  important,  however,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  was  the 
cultivation  of  garden  vegetables,  in  which  the  Germans  soon  reached . 
the  foremost  rank;  Rush  says  definitely  that  "Pennsylvania  is  indebted 
to  the  Germans  for  the  principal  part  of  her  knowledge  in  horticul- 
ture."20 ''Since  the  settlement,"  he  says,  "of  a  number  of  German 
garleners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  the  tables  of  all 
classes  of  citizens  (/oi)  have  been  covered  with  a  variety  oi  vege- 
tables in  every  season  of  the  year.'' 

Farming  in  those  days  was  a  profession  and  a  hard  and  laborious 
one,  although  one  sure  of  profitable  returns.     The  whole  life  of  the 

26  Ellis  and  Evans,  Hist.  Lancaster  Co.,  p.   350.     The  railroads  put   an 
end  to  these  wagons.     They  reappeared  latter  in  the  well-known  "prairie- 
schooners." 

27  Im  uebrigen  Rheinland  erfreut  sich  wohl  aueh  der  gemeine  Mann 
am  Blumenschmuck  seines  Hauses,  aber  so  allgemein  wie  auf  dein  linken 
Ufer  der  Pfalz  nirgends."  (Riehl,  Pfaelzer,  p.  19  2.)  Riehl  traces  this 
love  for  flowers  back  to  the  days  of  Roman  occupation  of  the   Rhine. 

28  See    Ritter's   History    of   the    Moravian    Church    in    Philadelphia,    for  • 
description  of  the   garden  of  the  parsonage;    in   addition   to   peach,   pear. 
and  plum  trees  there  were  various  kinds  of  roses,  lilacs,  heart's-ease,  1 

etc. 

20  Rush,  p.   23. 
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farmer,  his  labor,  his  thoughts,  his  hopes  and  fears,  revolved  about 
this  one  thing."0  Industry  was  the  highest  virtue,  idleness  and  sin 
went  hand  in  hand.31  •  "When  a  young  man,"  says  Rush,  "asks  the 
consent  of  his  father  to  marry  a  girl  of  his  choice,  the  latter  does  not 
so  much  inquire  whether  she  be  rich  or  poor,  but  whether  she  is  in- 
dustrious and  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  good  housewife."32 

Even  the  superstitions  of  the  early  Pennsylvania-Germans  largely 
■clustered  about  their  agricultural  life.  In  the  last  century,  and  in 
some  (ioj)  places  well  on  in  the  nineteenth,  they  had  many  strange 
beliefs  and  curious  practices.  These  superstitions  which  they  brought 
from  the  Fatherland  run  back  their  roots  to  the  early  twilight  of  Ger- 
man history.  It  seems  to  be  another  phase  of  that  deep  touch  of 
■  poetry  so  characteristic  of  German  character  and  which  has  so  power- 
fully influenced  the  pietistic  movement  in  more  recent  times.  Many 
of  the  customs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  in  Germany  and  Penn- 
sylvania, are  survivals  of  heathen  customs  that  have  come  floating 
down  the  centuries,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  our  pagan  ancestors. 

One  of  the  most  widely  spread  of  these  beliefs  is  the  influence  'A 
the  heavenly  bodies.     When  Shakespeare  makes  Cassius  say 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings," 

he  alludes  to  a  belief  that  was  well-nigh  universal  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  the  peculiar  juxtaposition  of  the  stars  and  planets  at  the  birth  of 
any  individual  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  life  of  the  new- 
born child.  Among  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  the  signs  of  the  heav- 
ens were  always  noted  and  recorded  at  the  birth  of  the  child.33  and 
we  are  told  that  the  hermits  on  the  (103)  Wissahickon  partly  gained 
their  living  by  the  casting  of  horoscopes.  In  the  old  German  alma- 
nacs certain  days  were  marked  as  lucky  or  unlucky  ;34  any  one  born 

•  on  these  days  was  doomed  to  poverty ;  engagements  or  marriages  con- 
tracted then  were  sure  to  be  failures,  and  the  wise  man  would  begin 
no  legal  or  other  kind  of  business.     On  Ascension-day  there  should  be 

"  no  letting  of  blood.33     Of  special   interest  to  farmers  was  a  knowl- 

so  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  their  proverbs  had  to  do  with 
farming  life: 

"Im  kleinsten  Raum  pfianz  einen  Baum 
Und  pflege  sein,  er  bringt  dir's  ein"; 
"Erne  gute  Kuh  sucht  man  im  Stalle";   "Gut  gewetzt  ist  halb  gemaeht"; 
"'Ein  kleines  Schaf  ist  gleich  geschoren";  "Futter  macht  die  Gaeule,"  etc. 
si  "Arbeite    creu    und    glaub    es    fest 

Dass  Faulheit  aerger  ist  als  Pest. 
Der  Muessiggang  viel  Boeses  lehrt, 
Und  alle  Art  von  Suenden  mehrt." 

32  Hence  the  proverb,  "Eine  fleissige  Hausfrau  ist  die  beste  Sparbuechse." 

33  This  was  an  old  German  custom.  Goethe  begins  his  "Wahrheit  und 
Dichtung"  with  these  words:  "Am  23.  August  1749.  Mittage  mi:  dein 
Glockenschlage  zwoelf.  kam  ich  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  auf  die  Welt.  Die 
Constellation  war  gluecklich:  Die  Sonne  stand  im  Zeichen  der  Jungrau. 
und  culminirte  fuer  den  Tag,"  etc. 

34  These  were  Jan.  1,  2,  I,  ,4  6,  11.  12;  Feb.  1.  17.  IS:  March  14.  16: 
April  10,  17,  18;  May  7,  8;  June  17:  July  17.  21:  Aug.  10,  II;  Sept. 
10,  18:  Oct.  6:  Nov.  6.  10;  Dec.  6.  10,  1?>.  (See  Owen,  Folk-Lore  from 
Buffalo  Valley,  Pa.,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.   IV.) 

33  The  custom  of  blood-letting,   universal   throughout   the   middle  MPS, 
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•edge  of  the  times  and  seasons.  The  different  phases  of  the  moon  had 
to  be  carefully  observed  from  the  almanac,  for  all  cereals  planted  in 
the  waxing  of  the  moon  grew  more  rapidly  than  in  the  waning. 
Thing's  planted  when  the  {104)  moon  was  in  the  sign  of  the  Twins 
would  be  abundant.  When  the  horns  of  the  moon  were  down  onions 
.must  be  planted ;  beans,  and  early  potatoes,  however,  when  the  horns 
were  up.  Apples  should  be  picked  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  else  they 
would  rot.  Hogs  should  be  slaughtered  during  the  waxing  of  the 
moon,  otherwise  the  meat  would  shrink  and  be  poor.  Even  the 
thatching  of  houses  should  be  done  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  were 
■down,  or  the  shingles  would  curl ;  and  when  fences  were  built,  the 
-first  or  lower  rail  should  be  laid  when  the  horns  were  up, while  the 
-stakes  should  be  put  in  and  the  fence  finished  when  the  horns  were 
-down.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  affairs  of  life  which  were  supposed 
to  be  done  literally  "by  the  book."30 

Omens  were  frequent.  It  was  a  sign  of  death  if  a  bird  entered 
the  room,  if  a  horse  neighed  or  dog  barked  at  night,  -or  if  a  looking- 
.-glass  were  broken ;  the  same  thing  was  supposed  to  be  true  of  dream- 
ing of  having  teeth  pulled,  or  of  seeing  one  dressed  in  black. 

As  water  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  every  house, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  supernatural  (105)  means  were  employed  to 
discover  it.  The  following  device  of  "smelling''  for  water  was  once 
^common:  "Hold  a  forked  willow  or  peach  limb  with  the  prongs  down, 
and  move  over  the  spot  where  water  is  desired.  If  water  is  present, 
the  stick  will  turn  down  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do:  it  has  been  known 
to  twist  off  the  bark.  The  depth  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  num- 
ber and  strength  of  the  dips  made.  Ore  can  be  found  in  the  same 
•way." 

Also  curious  in  their  way  were  the  weather  signs.  If  the  ears  of 
corn  burst,  a  mild  winter  will  follow  ;  but  it  will  be  cold  if  they  are 
-plump.  If  the  spleen  of  a  hog  be  short  and  thick,  the  winter  will  be 
short,  and  vice  versa.  If  on  Febiuary  2d  the  ground-hog  comes  out 
and  sees  his  shadow,  he  will  retire  to  his  hole  and  six  weeks  of  cold 
weather  will  follow.  So,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  if  turkeys 
•go  to  the  field  or  the  guinea-hens  halloo,  there  will  be  a  thaw.  If 
cocks  crow  at  to  p.  m..  it  will  rain  before  morning. 
1  Witches  were  believed  in  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  and  not  only 
human  beings,  but  cattle,  inanimate  objects,  and  even  operations  - 
as  butter-making,  were  more  or  less  subject  to  their  malign  influence. 
Horseshoes  or  broomsticks  laid  across  the  door  were  supposed  to  keep 
them  out.  Silver  bullets  shot  at  a  picture  (rod)  of  a  supposed  witch 
would  bring  about  his  or  her  death.37 

was  still  in  full  sway  in  Pennsylvania  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  Christopher  Marshall,  under  the  date  May  13.  1780  ( .at  Lancas- 
ter) we  find  this  entry:  "This  was  a  remarkable  day  for  the  German 
men  and  women,  bleeding-  at  (Dr.)  Chrisley  Xeff's.  So  many  came  that 
I  presume  he  must  work  hard  to  bleed  the  whole.  Strange  infatuation." 
< Paper  of  Lane.  Co.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  III.  p.  156.) 

36  This  view  of  the  influence  of  the  moon's  phases  is  as  old  as  German 
history  itself:  "Aus  demselben  Grund.  aus  welehem  weise  Frav.en  zu 
Ariovist's  Zeit  den  Germanen  geboten.  dass  sie  nieht  vor  Xeumond  die 
•Schlacht  beginnen  sollten."  etc.      (Riehl,  Kulturstudlen.  p.   47.1 

'"There  was,  however,  none  of  the  fanatic  cruelty  onre  sn  prevalent  ir\ 
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The  use  of  amulets  and  incantations  was  more  or  less  common.  By 
means  of  the  former  it  was  believed  that  one  could  make  himself 
"kugel-fest,"  i.  s.,  proof  against  bullets.38  As  was  natural  when  doc- 
tors were  few  and  far  between,  superstition  was  largely  predominant 
in  medicine.  Especially  were  old  women  endowed  with  curative  pow- 
ers. Those  who  were  born  on  Sunday  were  supposed  to  have  power 
to  cure  headache.  Among  the  strange  methoods  of  healing  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  To  remove  warts  cut  an  apple,  a  turnip, 
or  an  onion  into  halves  and  rub  the  wart  with  the  pieces  and  then  bury 
them  under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  A  buckwheat  cake  placed  on  the 
head  will  remove  pain ;  and  the  breath  of  a  fish  will  cure  whooping 
cough.  To  cure  ''falling  away"  in  a  child  make  a  bag  of  new  muslin. 
fill  with  new  things  of  any  (ioy)  kind,  and  place  it  on  the  breast  of 
the  child,  letting  it  remain  there  nine  days.  In  the  meanwhile  feed 
the  child  only  with  the  milk  of  a  young  heifer.  After  nine  days  carry 
the  bag  by  the  little  finger  to  a  brook  that  flows  towards  the  west  and 
throw  it  over  the  shoulder.  As  the  contents  of  the  bag  waste  away 
the  child  will  recover.  Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  and  yet  most  in- 
teresting of  all  these  quaint  customs  was  that  of  pow-wowing,  or 
the  use  of  magic  formulas  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  this  survival  down  to  a  short  time  ago  in  our  own 
country,  and  still  flourishing  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  of  a  cus- 
tom which  is  as  old  as  the  German  language  itself.  Some  of  the 
earliest  remains  of  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon  poetry  are  the 
so-called  ''Segensformen/'  not  very  different  from  pow-wowing.'1* 
The  latter  was  once  believed  in  by  many  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans. It  was  supposed  to  be  especially  efficacious  in  nose-bleed  or 
blood-flow  :  in  removing  pain  from  cuts,  bruises,  burns  ;  and  also  in 
skin  diseases.  Thus  the  goitre  was  cured  by  looking  at  the  waxing 
moon,  passing  the  hand  over  the  diseased  part,  and  saying,  ''What  I 
see  must  increase,  what  I  feel  must  decrease."40  Still  more  curious  is 
the  cure  for  snake-bite,  described  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  as  formerly 
existing  in  Lehigh  County.     The  following  words  were  recited : 

"Got    hot    alles    arschaffen    und    alles    war    gut; 
Als  du  alle  [alter]  Schlang,  bisht  ferflucht, 
Ferflucht  solsht  du  sei'  und  dei'  Gift." 

The  speaker  then  with  the  index-finger  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
three  times  over  the  wound,  each  time  pronouncing  the  onomatops 
tsing}1 

Germany  and  which  has  given  to  Salem,  Mass.,  such  a  baleful  notoriety  in 
American  history. 

3$  This  superstition  was  once  wide-spread  in  Germany;  Luther  believed 
in  it  firmly.  See  Freytag,  vol.  III.  p.  73:  "Der  Glaube,  dass  man  den 
Leib  gegen  das  Geschoss  der  Feinde  verfesten  .  .  .  koenne,  ist  aelter 
als  das  geschichtliche  Leberi  der  germanischen  Voelker."  It  was  said  of 
Captain  Wetterholt,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  that  he  was  "kucel- 
fest." 

39  Cf.   Braune,   Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch,   p.    81. 

40  Cf.  Meyer,  Deutsche  Volkskunde.  p.  116:  "Hat  es  [a  child]  ein 
Muttermal,  so  bliekt  die  Mutter,  das  Kind  im  Arm.  auf  eincm  Kreuxweg 
in  den  zunehmenden  Mond  und  sprieht,  indem  sie  das  Mai  mit  der  Hand 
bestreicht:  Alles,  was  ich  sehe.  nimmt  zu,  Alles,  was  ieh  streiche,  nimmt 
ab." 

41  Proceedings  of  Penn.  Ger.  Society,  vol.  V.  p.   7S. 
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Even  in  religion  these  superstitions  had  their  place,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Bible  at  random  and  taking  the  verse  which  fell  under  the 
finger  as  the  direct'  word  of  God — a  custom  which,  more  or  less 
changed,  has  lasted  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years42 — was  once  em- 
ployed by  the  Moravians  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  including  marriage, 
(109)  and  is  actually  used  today  by  the  Mennonites  in  choosing  their 
bishops. 

The  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  one  of  unremitting  toil : 
few  recreations  came  to  break  the  monotony.  Up  before  sunrise  and 
to  bed  soon  after  sunset.,  such  was  the  ordinary  routine,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  Later  in  the  century  came  more  and  more  the  usual 
rural  festivities,  quilting  and  husking  parties,  country  fairs,  markets, 
and  veridus.  Very  common  were  the  butcherings — when  the  friends 
of  the  family  would  help  in  the  killing  of  hogs  and  the  preparation  of 
the  many  kinds  of  sausages;  and  especially  common  were  the  "frolics" 
in  which  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-butters,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  were  so  fond,  'were  boiled  in  huge  kettles,  tended  to  and 
'  stirred  by  friends  and  neighbors  invited  for  the  purpose.43 

In  general,  however,  life  was  uneventful,  "one  common  round  of 
daily  task."  The  three  great  events  in  all  lives — birth,  marriage,  and 
death — were  the  occasion  of  more  or  less  celebration,  the  weddings 
and  funerals  being  attended  by  large  concourses  of  people,  who  came 
in  wagons  from  far  and  near.  The  custom  of  providing  food  for 
(no)  visitors,  due  at  first  to  the  long  distance  many  had  to  come, 
soon  grew  to  be  conventional  and  too  often  excessive.  Muhlenberg 
frequently  complains  of  this  excess  at  both  weddings  and  funerals. 

An  interesting  description  of  one  of  these  funerals  is  given  by  Mit- 
telberger:  "In  this  manner  such  an  invitation  to  a  funeral  is  made 
"known  more  than  fifty  English  miles  around  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
it  is  possible,  one  or  more  persons  from  each  house  appear  on  horse- 
back at  the  appointed  time  to  attend  the  funeral.  While  the  people 
are  coming  in,  good  cake  cut  into  pieces  is  handed  around  on  a  large 
tin  platter  to  those  present:  each  person  receives  then,  in  a  goblet,  a 
"hot  West  India  rum  punch,  into  which  lemon,  sugar,  and  juniper- 
berries  are  put,  which  give  it  a  delicious  taste.  After  this,  hot  and 
sweetened  cider  is  served.  ...  When  the  people  have  nearly  all  as- 
sembled and  the  time  for  the  burial  is  come,  the  dead  body  is  carried 
to  the  general  burial-place,  or,  where  that  is  too  far  away,  the  de- 
ceased is  buried  in  his  own  field.44     The  assembled  people  ride  all  in 

*-  "Der  uralte  Aberglaube,  welcher  schon  im  Jahre  506  auf  dem  Con- 
cilium von  Agde  den  Christen  verbotcn  wurde,  kain  wieder  in  Aufnahme; 
man  schlug  die  Bibel  oder  das  Gesangbuch  auf,  urn  aus  lufaelligem  YYort- 
laut  die  Entscheidung  bei  innerer  Unsicherheit  bu  linden. — der  Spruch, 
auf  welchen  der  recht  Daumen  traf.  war  der  bedeutsanie;  ein  Branch,  der 
noch  heute  fest  in  unserm  Volke  haftet.  und  von  den  Gegnern  [he  is 
speaking  of  the  "Stillen  im  Lande"]  schon  uin  1700  als  'Pacumeln'  ver- 
hoehnt  wurde."     (Freytag,  Vol.  IV.  p.  IS.) 

*3  Cf.  Riehl  (Pfaelzer,  p.  267)  for  a  description  of  a  similar  combination 
•of  business  and  pleasure  in  the  preparation  of  obstlatwerge  in  the 
Palatinate. 

**  Many  of  these  old  private  graveyards  are  now  utterly  neglected  and 
overgrown  with  weeds;  EMehl's  description  of  the  neglected  graveyards  in 
*he  Palatinate  is  almost  word  for  word  true  of  many  in  Pennsylvania: 
""Eine  verwilderte  Hecke  umzaeunt  sie.     Regellose  mit  G ras  und  Qestruepp 
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silence  (hi)  and  sometimes  one  can  count  from  one  hundred  to  five- 
hundred  persons  on  horseback.  The  coffins  are  all  made  of  fine  wal- 
nut wood  and  stained  brown  with  a  shining  varnish."45 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  references  to  rum  and  cider 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  as  a  people  were  especially  addicted 
to  strong  drink.  One  hundred  years  ago  every  one  drank;  in  New 
England  the  settlers  "were  a  beer-drinking  and  ale-drinking  race — as- 
Shakespeare  said,  they  were  'potent  in  potting'  ;"4G  and  no  public  cere- 
mony, civil  or  religious,  occurred  in  which  great  quantities  of  liquor 
were  not  drunk.47  The  custom  of  drinking  at  funerals,  (112)  which 
Muhlenberg  reprehends  so  stoutly,  was  equally  observed  by  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England.45  Indeed  we  have 
the  authority  of  Benjamin  Rush,  who  has  been  (113)  called  the 
father  of  the  Temperance  movement  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  were  not  addicted  to  drunkenness.49 

In  this  chapter  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  would  be  of  some  value 
to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  routine  of  daily  life.     The  limits- 

verwachsene  Erhoehungen  zeigen  die  Graeber  an."  (Pfaelzer,  p.  407. >• 
He  attributes  this  neglect  to  the  traditional  dislike  of  the  Reformed 
people  to  all  pomp  and  ceremony  even  in  death;  it  is  still  more  true 
of  the  Mennonites,  who  seek  the  utmost  simplicity  in  all  things  temporal 
or  spiritual, — in  life  and  death.  "Kin  Mitglied  der  Gemeinschaft  ir. 
Berner  Jura  aeusserte  mir  gelegentlich  die  Ansicht,  man  sollte  nicht 
genoetigt  sein,  die  Toten  auf  den  Friedhoefen  zu  beerdigen;  ein  jeder 
sollte  dies  auf  seinem  Grundbesitz  thun  duerfen."      (Mueller,  p.   62.) 

*s  In  making  these  coffins  the  carpenter  was  careful  to  gather  up  all 
the  shavings  and  sawdust  and  place  them  in  the  coffin,  for  if  any  portion 
thereof  should  be  brought  into  a  house,  death  was  sure  to  follow. 

46  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England,  p.  163. 

*?  In  the  record  of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Joseph  McKean,  in  Beverly,.. 
Mass.,  in  1785,  these  items  are  found  in  the  tavernkeeper's  bill: 

30  Bowles  of  Punch  before  the  people  weiu  to  meeting £  3 

80  people  eating  in  the  morning  at  16d 6 

10   bottles  of  wine   before   they  went   to   meeting 1    10 

68  dinners  at  3s 10      4 

44  bowles  of  punch  while  at  dinner 4      8 

18   bottles   of   wine 2    14 

8  bowles  of  brandy 1      2 

cherry  Rum 1    10 

6  people  drank  tea —  —   9d. 

*s  Mrs.  Earle  gives  the  following  bill  for  the  mortuary  expenses  of  David 
Porter  of  Hartford,  who  was  drowned  in  167$: 

By  a  pint  of  liquor  for  those  who  dived  for  him £  0      Is. 

By  a  quart  of  liquor  for  those  who  brought  him  home 

By  two  quarts  of  wine  and  1  gallon  of  cyder  to  jury  of  inquest.  .  .  5 

By  8  gallons  and  3  quarts  wine  for  funeral £  1    15 

By  barrel  cyder  for  funeral 16 

1    coffin    

Windeing    sheet    18 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  bill  for  the  double  funeral-feast  o£ 
Johannes  Gumre  and  his  wife  of  Germantown,  in  1738: 

Bread    &    Cakes    at    sd    Burialls £  1      1    0 

Gamons  Cheese  &  Butter 15      2 

Molasses    <fc    Sugar 1    14    3 

*:>  This  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  hard  drinking  has  over  been  and 
is  to-day   a   national    failing   of   the   Germans.      The   deep    religious    v. 
ment  in   Pennsylvania  one  hundred  years  ago  tended  to  keep  the  people 
moderate  in  drinking. 
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of  this  book,  however,  will  not  permit  this,  nor  perhaps  would  these 
details  offer  the  same  interest  as  those  which  tell  of  elegant  man- 
sions, stately  equipage's,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  colonial 
Virginia  and  New  England.  The  houses  of  the  simple  folk  whom  we 
are  discussing-,  their  furniture,  clothing,5'-'  food.51  and  all  the  acces- 
sories of  life  were  marked  by  plainness  and  comfort  rather  than  by 
elegance.  Hard  work,  good  health,  an  easy  conscience,  independence 
begotten  of  possession  of  a  comfortable  home,  and  land  enough  to 
provide  (114)  for  all  their  wants — this  was  the  life  of  our  ancestors,  a 
life  not  altogether  to  be  looked  at  with  depreciation  even  from  the 
present  vantage-ground  of  modern  comforts  and  conveniences. 


(775)  CHAPTER  V. 

LANGUAGE,     LITERATURE,     AND    EDUCATION. 

Among  the  many  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  none  is  more  striking  than  their  persistence  in 
clinging  to  their  dialect.  Here  we  have  a  group  of  people  living  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  United  States,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  almost  every  family  having  some  of  its  brandies 
thoroughly  mixed  by  intermarriage  with  these  people,  yet  still  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  retaining  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  language  of  their  ancestors.  Even  in  large  and  flourishing 
cities  like  Allentown,  Reading,  and  Bethlehem  much  of  the  inter- 
course in  business  and  home-life  is  carried  on  in  this  patois.  This, 
persistence  of  language  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  con- 
servative spirit  so  charactristic  of  the   Pennsylvania-German   farmer. 

This  love  for  their  language,  which  today  may  be  regarded  as  a 
really  striking  phenomenon,  was  only  natural  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  (77(5)  The  country  was  then  new,  the  Germans  formed  a 
compact  mass  by  themselves,  the  means  of  communication  with  then- 
English  neighbors  were  rare;  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  they 
had  not  clung  to  the  language  of  their  fathers.  It  was  precisely  this 
same  love  for  the  mother  tongue  which  led  the  Puritans  to  leave  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  in  many  respects  comfortable  enough.1 

And  yet  this  very  natural  desire  was  regarded  by  some  at  least  as 

00  This  was  at  first  homespun  and  very  simple.  The  Moravians,  Men- 
nonites,  Amish,  and  Ephrata  Brethren  had  a  special  garb. 

51  Typical  Pennsylvania-German  dishes  are  Sauerkraut,  Xudels.  Schnitx. 
und  Knep,  many  kinds  of  sausages,  "fruit-butters,"  "Fasnachts"  (a  kind 
of  cruller),  coldslaw,  Schmierkaes,  etc. 

1  "They  wished  to  preserve  their  English  speech  and  English  Tradi- 
tions," etc.  (Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  p.  74.)  Wins  low  (in  his 
Brief  Narrative,  quoted  by  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  X.  Eng,  1.  p.  147)  says  the 
Puritans  did  not  like  to  think  of  losing  their  language  and  their  name  of 
English,"  and  longed  that  God  might  be  pleased,  "to  discover  some  place 
unto  them,  though  in  America,  .  .  .  where  they  might  In-'  ami  com- 
fortably subsist,"  and  at  the  same  time  "keep  their  names  and  nation.** 
"Jede  Provinz,"  says  Goethe,  "liebt  ihrea  Dialekt,  denn  er  ist  doch 
eigentlich  das  Element,  in  welchem  die  Seele  ihren  Atem  achoepft." 
(Meyer,   Volkskunde.   p.   2  7  9.) 
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evidence  of  a  stubborn  and  ignorant  nature.2  The  very  efforts  made 
by  the  English— the  motives  of  many  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
mixed — to  do  away  with  the  use  of  (u?)  German  only  tended  to 
strengthen  the  stubborn  love  for  their  language  in  which  their  Bible 

:and  hymn-books  were  written  and  in  which  their  services  were  held. 
Indeed,  the  following  prayer,  which  was  introduced  into  the  litany  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  in  1786,  smacks  of  what  many  would  now  call 
real  fanaticism:  "And  since  it  has  pleased  Thee  chiefly,  by  means  of 
the  Germans,  to  transform  this  State  into  a  blooming  garden,  and  the 
desert  into  a  pleasant  pasturage,  help  us  not  to  deny  our  nation  but 
to  endeavor  that  our  youth  may  'be  so  educated  that  German  schools 
and  chilrches  may  not  only  be  sustained  but  may  attain  a  still  more 
flourishing  condition." 

The  vernacular  thus  religiously  preserved  was  not  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  Germany,  but  a  distinct  dialect.  We  have  seen  that  the  vast 
niajority  of  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  century  came 
from  the  various  States  of  South  Germany  ;  the  three  principal  ones 

-which  furnished  settlers  being  the  Palatinate,  Wurtemberg.  and 
Switzerland.  The  inhabitants  of  these  three  form  two  ethnical  entities 
which  are  more  or  less  closely  allied,  Wurtemberg  and  Switzerland 

"being  practically  pure  Alemannic,  while  the  Palatinate  is  Frankish 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  (118)  Alemannic  blood  in  certain  parts 
•thereof.3  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  is  a 
mixture  of  Frankish  and  Alemannic.  Of  course  there  are  subdivisions 
in  these  dialects,  the  Swabian  of  Wiirtemberg  being  different  from 
that  of  Switzerland,  and  the  mixed  speech  of  the  Palatinate  different 
from  both.4     The  Pennsylvania  German,  then,  has  as  a  basis  certain 

•characteristics  derived  from  all  these   dialects  modified  and  harmon- 
ized, many  of  the  original  differences  having  in  course  of  time  been 
so  transformed  that  today  the  dialect  is  in  general  homogeneous. 
The  accurate  study  of  any   dialect  is  one   of   great  difficulty,  and 

.  should  only  be  undertaken  by  a  specialist  who  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  subject  of  phonetics  and  who  has  made  a  long  and  care- 
ful personal  study  of  the  facts  on  the  spot.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor 
is  the  writer  competent,  to  give  a  full  treatment  of  this  interesting- 
dialect.  There  are  some  facts,  however,  which  are  easily  understood 
and  which  at  the  same  time  form  the  most  striking  characteristics. 

(up)  Such  are  the  following:  0  (more  or  less  open)  takes  the 
place  of  the  German  a  and  aa,  as  in  schlof  {sdilaf),  froge  (fragen), 
woge  (zvaagen),  jor  [jalir).  zvor  [wahr)  ;  c  is  used  for  German  ft 
and  an,  as  del  (theil),  Hem  (lieim),  hem  (b&ume)*    As  in  all  German 

2  In  1755  Samuel  Wharton  proposed,  "in  order  to  incline  them  to 
become  English  in  education  and  feeling  quicker,"  that  the  English  lan- 
guage should  ho  used  in  all  bonds  and  legal  Instruments,  and  that  no 
newspaper  should  be  circulated  among  them  unless  accompanied  by  an 
English  translation. 

3  See  Riehl,  p.  105  ft*. 

*  See  Paul's  Grundriss  der  Germanischen  Philologio,  Vol.  I.  pp.  538-540; 
.also  Riehl,  Pfaelzer,  p.  273  ft.  The  variations  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Palatinate  may  be  studied  in  the  four  "Volksdtenter"  Kofeell,  Midler, 
.Schandein,  and  Lennig. 

3  In  many  words  there  is  a  wavering  in  this  use  of  e:  thus  we  and  both 
.  Kled  and  Kleid;   and  especially  are  the  suffixes  heit  and  keit   heard  more 
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•dialects,  the  mixed  vowels  are  simplified,  0  becoming-  e  (here — horen, 
he — hbhe,  bes — bose),  and  ii  becoming  i  (bicker — bucchcr,  brick — - 
brilcke,  ivver — nebcr,  etc.).  The  above  vowel  changes  arc  exten- 
sively used;  less  frequent  are  the  changes  of  eu  in  a  few  words  to  ci 
(feicr — fetter,  scheier — scheuer),  and  of  ci  and  ai  to  oy  (moy — mai, 
-oy — ci,  tvoy — weihe).  A  very  interesting-  phenomenon  is  the  influ- 
ence of  r  on  the  preceding  i  or  e  (arvc — crbc,  zivarch — swerg,  zarkcl 
■ — zirkcl,  karch — kirche).  Even  the  vowel  u  in  some  words  under- 
goes a  similar  change  (dazcrsch— durst,  fawrch — furcJit,  kanrz — 
kurz).  In  some  cases  an  inorganic  vowel  is  developed  between  a 
"liquid  and  the  following  consonant  (milich — milch,  marikt — markt, 
starick — stark,  barik — berg) . 

In  regard  to  the  consonant-system  the  following  peculiarities  may 
be  noted:  g  between  two  (i?o)  vowels  and  after  r  becomes  y  {morye 
— morgen,  reye — re  gen)  ;  b  between  vowels  becomes  v  (gez'e — geben, 
sclvcr — selbcr)  ;  b  and  p,  t  and  d,  g  and  k  are  often  interchanged 
(babier — papier,  del — theil,  klick — giilck)  ;  pf  is  simplified  to  p  (  pund 
— pfund,  pi u-k — pftug,  scheppe — sclwpfen)  ;  nn — nd  (finnc — finden, 
gfunne — gefunden,  nunncr — hinunter)  ;  final  n  of  inflections  is  lack- 
ing (gucke — gucken,  recline — rechnen). 

Syntax  is  freer  than  in  German :  as  in  the  dialect  of  the  Palatinate, 
"the  perfect  tense  is  regularly  used  for  the  imperfect;  nominative  and 
accusative  are  generally  confused  ;  the  genitive  is  used  only  in  com- 
pounds and  adverbs,  its  place  being-  taken  in  other  constructions  by 
von  or  by  the  article  with  the  possessive  pronoun. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania^-German   dialect,   in   regard  to   those   features   which   it   inherits 
from    Germany    and    Switzerland.     But    that    which    stamps    it    with 
especial  peculiarity  are  the  changes  it  has  undergone  under  the  influ- 
ence of  English.     It  was  only  natural  that,  coming  to  a  strange  land, 
surrounded  by  people  speaking  another  language,  the  Germans  should 
borrow  new  words,  especially  such  as  expressed  things  and  ideas  which 
were  new  to  them.     These  words  were  either  very  familiar  or  tech- 
nical, things  they  had  to  (121)  buy  and  sell,  objects  of  the  experiences 
••of  daily  life,  such  as  siohr,  boggy,  fens,  endorse,  etc.     The  newspapers 
abound  in  curious  compounds  like  eisenstove,  kiichenranges,  parlor- 
oefen-,     carvwig-messer,    sattler-hartwaaren,     gduls-bldnkets    (horse- 
blankets),  frahm-sommcrhaus,  flaucr-bcirrel.6  etc.     Many  oi  these  im- 
portations are  taken  without  much  change,  as  office,  operate,  schquier, 
•etc.     Many,  however,  are  hybrid  words,  some  with  German  prehx  and 
English  root  (abstarte — start  oft",  abseine — sign  away,  auspicke — pick 
out,  austcirc — tire  out,  ferboddere — bother)  :  others  with  English  root 
•and   German    suffix    (hickcrniss — hickory-nuts,   krickli — little   creek)  ; 
still  more  curious   is  the  expression   of  the  English   idea   in  German 
(gutgucklich — goocl-looking,  hcmgeniacht — home-made  | .: 

often  than  hot  or  ket.      (Learned.)     So  also  we  Bad  the  umlaut  of  Maus — 
*"Meis,   Haus — Heiser,  etc.      (Haldeman,   p;    14.) 

c  The    last    four    words    are    taken    from    the    Reading    Adlor.    Feb.    27. 
1900.     This  paper  has  been  in  existence  104  years,  and  is  still  road  by  the 
Berks   County    farmer    with    something   of   the   same    feeling    with    which 
■the  London   merchant  reads  his  Times, 

"  Further  examples  may  be  found  in  Haldeman  and  Learned.      linere>:- 
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The  interest — that  is,  the  literary  and  philological  {122)  interest — 
in  dialects  is  something  modern,  showing  itself  not  only  in  the  inves- 
tigations of  philology,  but  also  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  today  any 
cleverly  written  piece  of  fiction  is  sure  of  at  least  temporary  popularity 
if  written  in  dialect.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  this  impulse  that  there  has 
arisen  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  a  small  body  of  literature  in  the- 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  encourage  the  pub- 
lication of  such  dialect  literature;  it  was  he  who,  among  others,  urged 
Harbaugh  to  publish  his  poems,  and  the  first  poem  printed  in  the 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect  appeared  in  the  Kirchenfreund,  1849,  at 
that  time  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff.8  Since  that  time  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  have  tried  their  hands  at  this  modest  kind  of  compo- 
sition. The  Nestor  of  such  persons  today  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Rauch,  who, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Pit  Schweffelbrenner,  for  many  years  has 
written  articles,  mostly  humorous,  for  the  Carbon  Democrat  and  other 
papers;  and  who  in  1879  published  his  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Hand- 
book, containing  a  (123)  vocabulary  with  practical  exercises  and 
samples  of  dialect  literature. 

In  poetry  much  more  of  a  higher  sort  has  been  written,  generally, 
•however,  in  the  form  of  translations  from  English,  and  of  ''occasional' 
poetry,  appearing  for  the  most  part  in  newspapers  or  recited  on  festive 
occasions.  In  general  we  notice  that  this  poetry  lacks  something  of 
the  spontaneity  that  marks  true  ''Yolkspoesie,"  such  as  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Hebel,  Nadler,  and  Kobel.  The  life  of  the  Palatine  or  Swiss 
farmer  is  more  individual  than  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  of 
today,  and  the  poets  of  the  Fatherland  give  full  expression  to  this  life 
in  all  its  varied  aspects,  humorous  as  well  as  pathetic.  Most  of  the 
poetry  written  in  Pennsylvania  German  has  been  written  by  men  who 
have  been  educated  in  English  schools  and  colleges, — who  are  largely 
professional  men,  lawyers,  teachers,  ministers,  and  journalists, — and 
who  are  thoroughly  identified  with  American  ideals.  Naturally,  then, 
such  poetry  cannot  be  simple  and  naive  as  that  written  bv  the  German 
"Volksdichter." 

The  two  most  voluminous  writers  of  verse  are  Henry  Harbaugh  and 
H.  L.  Fisher.  The  latter,  a  lawyer  of  York,  has  published  two 
volumes,  "  'S  Alt  Marik-Haus  mittes  in  d'r  Schtadt"  (124)  and 
"Kurzweil  und  Zeitvertrieb,"  in  which  he  gives  a  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  Pennsylvania  German  farmer  fifty  years  ago,  describing  among 
other  things  old  customs,  superstitions,  work  in  field  and  house,  plain- 
ing, harvesting,  threshing,  beating  hemp  and  spinning  tlax ;  the  joys, 
toils,  and  pleasures  of  the  farmer's  life, — butcherings,  butter-boiling*, 
nuskings,  and  quilting-parties.  Much  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
however,  consists  of  imitations  of  German  originals,  or  translations 
from  English  and  especially  American  poetry. 

lag  parallels  to  this  curious  mingling  of  English  and  German  are  pre- 
sented in  the  law  French  of  England  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
we  find  such  expressions  as  "walke  in  le  lane."  "il  dig  up  un  clod  del 
terre,"  'Towner  del  Park  vient  al  gate  del  Park  pur  hunter."  etc.  See 
article  in  North  Amer.  Review,  Vol.  LI.   (written  by  Longfellow). 

s  This  was  an  "Abendlied,"  beginning  "Morgets  scheent  die  Sun  so 
schoe,"  by  the  Reverend  Rondthaler,  a  .Moravian  missionary.  (See  Life 
of  Schaff,  by  his  son,  p.  14  2. ) 
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The  most  original  of  these  writers,  3nd  one  who  possessed  genuine 
poetic  gift,  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh,  a  prominent  clergyman  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  who  was  born  October  28,  1817,  near  Waynes- 
boro', Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  died  December  28,  1867. 9  He  was 
an  industrious  writer  in  English,  especially  in  the  field  of  local  church 
history.  His  Life  of  Michael  Schlatter,  and  the  series  of  Fathers  of 
the  Reformed  Church  projected  by  him,  are  standard  works  on  those 
subjects.  He  also  composed  a  number  of  hymns,  some  of  which  are 
sung  by  all  Christian  denominations.10  For  several  years  he  had  pub- 
lished (125)  a  number  of  dialect  poems  in  the  Guardian;  he  had  often 
been  urged  to  gather  them  in  a  volume,  but  died  before  this  was  done. 
In  1870  a  collection  of  his  Pennsylvania  German  poetry,  including 
English  translations  of  several  of  the  poems,  was  published  by  Rev. 
B.  Bausman,  under  the  title  of  "Harbaugh's  Harfe."  The  best  known 
of  these  poems  is  "Das  Alt  Schulhaus  an  der  Krick,"  the  first  stanza 
of  wdiich  is  as  follows : 

"Heit  is  's  'exaectly  zwansig  Johr, 

Dass  ich  bin  owwe  naus; 
;  '  Nau  bin  ich  widder  lewig  z'rick 

•,:  Un  schteh   am  Schulhaus  an   d'r  Krick, 

Juscht  neekscht  an's  Da&y's  Haus. 

In  "Der  Alte    Feierheerd"    the    charms    of    a    wood-fire  are  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

"Nau  wammer  Owets  sitzt  un  gukt 
Wie's  doch  dort  in  de  Kohle  schpukt! 
Es  glieht  un  schtrahlt — weiss,  schwarz  un  roth — 
Nau  gans  lewendig,  un  nau  dodt; 
M'r  gukt  un  denkt — m'r  werd  gans  schtill, 
Un  kann  juscht  sehne  was  m'r  will." 

The  following  titles  will  indicate  the  character  of  Harbaugh's  poetry 
in  general:  "Das  Krishkindel,''  "Die  Alt  Miehl,"  "Busch  un  Schtedel" 
(Town  and  Country).  "Der  Kerchegang  in  Alter  Zeit,"  "Will  Widder 
Buwele  Sei',"  etc.  The  poem  entitled  "Heemweh"  expresses  the 
feeling  of  sadness  that  comes  over  the  man  of  (126)  middle  life  on 
returning  after  a  long  absence  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  There  is 
genuine  poetic  sentiment  in  such  lines  as  the  following : 

"Ich   wees  net,   soil   ich   nei'   in's   Haus, 

Ich  zittcr  an  d'r  Dheer! 
Es  is  wol  alles  voll  inseid 

Un  doch  is  alles  leer! 
's  net  meh  heem.  wie's  eemol  war. 

Un  kann's  ah  nimme  sei'; 
Was  naus  mit  unsere  Eltere  geht 

Kummt  ewig  nimme  nei'! 
Die  Freide  hot  der  Dodt  geaernt. 

Das  Trauerdheel  is  mei'!" 

Most  recent    of    the    published  volumes    of    Pennsylvania-German 

9  His  life,  written  by  his  son,  has  recently  been  published. 

10  The  best  known  is  that  beginning. 

"Jesus.  L  live  to  Thee. 
The    loveliest    and    best." 
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• 
verse  is  a  little  book,  attractively  printed,  entitled  "Draus  tin  Deheem," 
by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ziegler,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1883.  Here  the 
homely  and  quaint  'dialect  serves  as  a  medium  for  college  poetry  in 
the  form  of  rondeaus,  sonnets,  etc.  Especially  interesting  is  a  poem, 
*'Zum  Denkmal,"  an  imitation  in  sentiment  and  metrical  form  of  Ten- 
Hyson's  "In  Memoriam."11  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  a  (127)  quaint 
dialect  can  adapt  itself  to  modern  poetic  themes  should  read  this  little 
book. 

This  dialect  literature,  however,  is  of  very  recent  origin ;  and  as  the 
present  book  aims  chiefly  at  describing  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  as 
they  were  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  literary  activity  of  our  an- 
cestors has  more  real  connection  with  our  theme.  This  activity,  in- 
deed, is  more  extensive  than  some  would  suppose.  Of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  whatever  was  published  then  was  not  in  dialect, 
but  in  literary  German. 

At  that  time  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  those  in  the  Fatherland,  were  almost  entirely  of  a 
theological  nature ;  hence  it  happens  that  some  of  the  earliest  products 
of  the  Pennsylvania-German  press  were  devotional  and  religious  books 
or  pamphlets,  largely  of  a  polemical  character.  Thus  the  first  German 
book  published  in  Pennsylvania  was  Conrad  Beissel's  "Buchtein  vom 
Sabbath,"12  {128)  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicon  Ephratense, 
"led  to  the  public  adoption  of  the  seventh  day  for  divine  service." 
The  next  year  George  Michael  Weiss  published  through  Bradford  .1 
polemic  against  the  New-Born,  a  sect  of  sanctiheationists  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Matthias  Bauman,  deeply  stirred  the  Germans  of 
Montgomery  County.  These  books  began  the  long  series  of  theologi- 
cal literature  in  Pennsylvania  which,  receiving  a  new  and  strong  im- 
pulse through  the  coming  of  Zinzendorf,  has  in  one  form  or  another, 
by  Dunkard,  Mennonite,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed,  come  down  to  our 
own  day. 

Original  composition  in  verse  at  that  time  was  chiefly  in  the  form 

11  The  following  lines  will  illustrate  what  is  said  above: 

"Dar  Sucl  Wind  bringt  de  Mensche  Muth 
Un  weckt  die  Aerd  vum  Winter-Schlof, 
Ar  haucht  uf  Barriek  un  Feld  un  Grofe 
*N  warmer  Duft,  'n  sissi  Gluth. 

"Die  ganz  Xadur  fihlt  sei  Gewalt, 

Juscht  net  die  Dodte:   schtumm  un  daab 
Un  reglos  bleiwe  sie  im  Graab, 
Sie  bleiwe  u'bewegt  un  kalt. 

"Los    tun    de    Eis-Kett    laaft    die    Griek. 
Es  blih<*  weiss  die  Eppelbeem, 

Die  Yeggel  kunune  vvidder  ueexn — 
Alles  geliebtes  kumint  zerick. 

"Juscht  net  die  Dodte — un  ion  guck 
Iwwer  dar  liimiuel  'naus,-    die  Draene 
Beweise  wen  ieh  winsch  se  Behne 
Weit  liewer  a's  daer  Fr-ikUngsschmuck." 

12  Published   by   Andrew    Bradford    in    1723.      See   Seidensticker,   "The 
First  Century  of  German    Printing  in   America." 
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•of  hymns,13  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  written.  Most  o: 
the  brethren  of  the  Ephrata  Community  turned  their  hand  to  this  kind 
of  poetry,  the  most  voluminous  being;  Beissel  himself.  As  early  as 
1730,  Benjamin  Franklin  published  a  book  entitled  "Gottliche  Liebes- 
und  Lobesgethone,"  containing  62  hymns,  31  by  Deissel  and  the  rest 
by  his  associates;  while  in  1739  Christopher  Saner  published  a  large 
hymn-book  entitled  "Zionitischer  ij?9)  Weyrauchshugel,"  containing 
654  hymns  in  33  divisions,  "Each  inscribed  with  a  heading  as  tan- 
tastical  as  the  general  title."14 

The  poetical  talent  of  Beissel,  as  shown  in  these  hymns,  was  of  a 
low  order,  and  probably  not  nearly  so  great  as  his  musical  talent ;  they 
are  filled  with  fantastic  ideas,  and  couched  in  mystical  and  often  ob- 
scure language  in  which  sensuous  love  is  used  to  express  spiritual 
experience.  They  are  quite  in  harmony,  however,  with  the  literary 
taste  of  the  day  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.10 

The  most  important  of  all  the  earliest  literary  men  was  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder  of  Germantown.  We  have  already  seen 
that  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  writing  fluently  in  a  number  of  lan- 
guages. Fie  was  an  industrious  writer  on  a  number  of  subjects  both 
in  prose  and  poetry.  Only  a  few,  however,  of  his  writings  have  ap- 
peared ( 130)  in  print,  and  the  couple  of  German  books  which  he  wrote 
were  published  abroad.  He  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  most  of 
which  are  lost,  but  a  list  of  whose  titles  is  found  in  the  "Beehive/*  a 
strange  conglomeration  compiled  for  his  children,  being  a  sort  of 
cyclopedia  of  history,  biography,  ethics,  religion,  and  language.  It 
also  contains  a  collection  of  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  proverbs,  poetry 
(  original  and  selected),  pithy  savings,  acrostics,  etc.10 

This  native  literary  product,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  supply  the 
demand  for  literature  on  the  part  of  the  early  German  settlers.  \\ "hat- 
ever  else  may  be  said  about  their  education,  they  must  have  been  great 
readers.  This  is  seen  in  the  number  of  books  imported  as  well  as 
printed  in  the  commonwealth  itself.  The  hymn-books  prepared  bv 
Beissel  and  others  were  used  by  the  Dunkards.  while  the  Mennonites 
•had  the  venerable   Ausbund,  which   was  printed  a  number  oi    (iU) 

13  This  is  likewise  true  of  Germany  at  this  time.  What  Scherer  says  of 
the  hymns  in  that  country  applies  equally  well  to  early  German-American 
hymnology.     (See  Scherer,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur,  p.  340  ff . ) 

"This  includes  all  the  hymns  written  by  Beissel  and  others  and  pub- 
lished by  Franklin  in  1730,  1732,  1736,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
material  obtained  elsewhere,  especially  from  the  "Kleine  Davidische 
Psalterspiel,"  the  hymn-book  of  the  Inspirationists  in  Germany  and  pub- 
lished by  Sauer  in  1744. 

is  Among  other  writers  ot  hymns  in  Pennsylvania  were  Peter  Boehler, 
Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg,  Nitschman  (all  Moravians,)  Helmuth.  Muhlen- 
berg, Kunze,  Weiser  (Lutherans).  See.  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Haussmann,    German-American    Hymnology,    1683-1800. 

1GThe  full  title  is  "Alvearum  Apiculae  Oermanopolitanum  Anglicanum." 
The  poetry  of  Pastorius  was  mostly  doggerel,  as  the  following  sample 
will  show: 

"This    book    seems    tall    and    small, 
Of  no  esteem  at  all; 
Yet  I  would  very  fain 
That  any  who  dorh  find 
The  same  would  bo  so  kind 
To  send  it  me  again." 
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times  by  Salter  and  is  still  in  use  by  the  Amish  ;,T  the  Schwenkfeldcrs 
likewise  had  their  own  book,  containing  a  number  of  original  hymns. 
For  a  long-  time  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  imported  the  Marburger 

hymn-book,  which  was  later  reprinted  many  times  by  Sauer.  These 
books  were  not  merely  used  in  church,  but  were  read  and  pored  over 
and  committed  to  memory  almost  as  much  as  the  Bible. 

We  shall  see  later  how  eager  the  Germans  were  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  Bible;  in  the  correspondence  with  Holland  this  subject  constantly 
occurs,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  as  soon  as  Sauer  had  established 
his  printing-press  on  a  firm  basis  he  should  think  of  printing  a  Ger- 
man Bible, — not  for  gain,  he  says  himself,  but  "to  the  honor  of  the 
German  people."  The  glory  of  the  German  press  in  America  is  the 
quarto  Bible  of  Sauer,  the  first  one  printed  in  the  New  World  in  any 
European  language,  and  of  which  three  editions  were  published  before 
the  (132)  first  English  Bible  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1782. 18 

Of  the  many  books  of  devotional  literature  published  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,1;9 the  most  interesting  is  the  translation  of  Van  Bragt's  "Blutige 
Schauplatz  oder  Martyrer  Spiegel"  into  German  by  members  of  the 
Ephrata  Community  and  published  by  them  in  1748.20  It  was  really 
a  remarkable  (133)  achievement  for  a  small  religious  community  in 
the  'heart  of  a  new  colony  to  translate,  print,  and  bind  the  largest  book 
published  in  America.  It  took  fifteen  men  three  years  to  complete  the 
task,  the  first  part  being  published  in  1748.  the  second  in  1749.  The 
price  was  20  shillings.21 

17  Ausbund,  das  ist:  Etliche  schoene  christliche  Lieder  wie  sie  in  dem 
Gefaengnuess  zu  Bassau  in  dem  Schloss  von  den  Schweitzer  Bruedern 
und  von  andern  rechtglaubigen  Christen  hin  und  her  gedichtet  worden." 
Wackernagel  dates  this  book  from  1583;  Egli  in  his  Zuericher  Wieder- 
taeufer  is  inclined  to  give  it  an  earlier  origin.  In  the  edition  of  Sauer 
valuable  biographical  details  are  given  of  the  ancestors  of  many  Lan- 
caster County  families. 

is  Sauer's  third  edition  came  out  in  1776.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
Sauer's  Bible  see  John  Wright,  Early  Bibles  of  America,  p.  31.  The 
activity  of  the  German  press  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  and  their  interest  in  theological  literature.  Franklin  says 
that  in  1753  there  were  two  German  presses  in  Pennsylvania,  two  half- 
German,  while  only  two  were  entirely  English.      (Works,  II.  p.   2  97.) 

19  Each  denomination  had  its  own  especial  books  of  devotion, — the 
Mennonites  having  Menno  Simon's  Fundament  and  Dirck  Philip's  Enchi- 
ridion in  addition  to  the  Martyr-book  described  above;  the  Reformed 
had  Stark's  Gebet-Buch,  while  the  Lutherans  had  Arndt's  Wahres  Chris- 
tenthum  and  Paradies-Gaertlein.  The  latter  was  believed  to  be  proof 
against  fire,  and  Sachse  gives  an  instance  in  proof  thereof,  which  occur- 
red near  Womelsdorf,  Berks  Co.  A  similar  superstition  is  alluded  to  in 
a  letter  by  Swedenborg's  father,  whose  house  burned  down  in  1712:  '"The 
fire  broke  out  in  my  study,  which  was  all  ablaze  when  we  got  to  it.  with 
my  library  and  MSS.,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  Garden  of  Paradise  by  J. 
Arndt,  and  my  own  catechism,  were  found  in  the  ashes  with  only  their 
covers  singed."      (White's  Life  of  Swedenborg,  Vol.  I.  p.  &3.) 

20  This  book  gives  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  those  Christians 
who  were  opposed  to  war,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  the  Swiss 
Mennonites  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

21  The  cause  of  the  translation  at  this  time  was  the  approach  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War;  the  Mennonites  believed  that  their  principles 
against  the  bearing  of  arms  would  subject  them  once  more  to  persecu- 
tion, and  desired  to  fortify  themselves  by  reading  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  ancestors.  For  description  of  this  remarkable  book  see  Pens.  Mag., 
Vol.  V. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  modern  times  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  importance  of  the  almanac  for  the  farmer  of  a  hundred  years 
.ago.  In  Germany  it*  occupied  a  place  beside  the  Bible  and  the  hymn- 
book,  and  was  constantly  consulted  before  any  of  the  important  affairs 
•of  life  were  undertaken.  These  old  German  almanacs  were  the  repos- 
itories of  all  the  superstitions  which  still  flourished  in  the  country  and 
which,  banished  from  regular  literature,  found  a  refuge  here.-'-  Here 
were  given  the  proper  times  for  sowing,  reaping,  building  fences, 
shingling  the  roof,  and  even  hair-cutting  and  bleeding,  together  with 
the  materia  medica  of  the  Bauer, — the  medicinal  plants  which,  in  the 
absence  of  (134)  regular  physicians,  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
treatment  of  ailments.  These  almanacs  were  very  popular  in  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  those  of  Christopher  Sauer,  which,  beginning  in 
August,  1738  (the  first  book  he  published),  lasted  for  forty  years,  and 
ithen  were  continued  by  other  firms.  For  many  years  Sauer's  almanacs 
were  the  only  ones  printed  in  German,  and  were  used  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States  where  German  farmers  then 
"lived.  Franklin  published  a  German  almanac  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
soon  died  a  natural  death  ;  Armbriister,  Miller,  and  others  were  more 
fortunate,  but  Sauer's  was  the  most  popular  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

Newspapers  were  not  so  plentiful  one  hundred  years  ago  as  they 
are  today;  in  1775  there  were  only  37  in  the  American  colonies.  Of 
these  14  were  in  New  England,  4  in  New  York,  and  9  in  Pennsylvania. 
If  we  take  the  number  of  newspapers  as  an  indication  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  do  not  suffer  much  it? 
•comparison  with  their  English  neighbors.  According  to  McCrady-': 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  support  a  newspaper  in  the  above 
year  was  64,000;  now  of  the  nine  in  Pennsylvania  in  1775  two  were 
German,  which  (135)  should  give  the  German  population  at  128,003. 
which  is  not  far  from  the  real  figures.  Indeed  the  assumption  that 
the  Germans  were  great  readers  can  alone  account  for  the  instant  suc- 
•cess  of  Sauer's  newspaper,  "Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Ge- 
schicht-Schreiber  oder  Sammlung  wichtiger  Nachrichten  aus  dem 
Natur-  und  Kirchenreich."  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  Au- 
•gust  20,  1739.  This  paper  became  very  popular,  having  in  its  flour- 
ishing period  four  thousand  subscribers.24  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  the  number  of  German  newspapers  rapidly  increased,  being 
published  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  Lancaster,  Reading.  Allen- 
town,  and  other  cities.     Many  of  them,  still  in  German,  exist  today.** 

(136)  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  people  of  any  age  or  country  to  give 
a  just  estimate  of  another  nation,  with  whose  language  and  customs 
%they  are  unacquainted.  What  always  happens  took  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     The  Germans  were  misunder- 

22  See  Riehl,  Kulturstudien,  p.  43  ff. 

23  History  of  South  Carolina;  see  Literature,  Sept.  8,  1899. 
2*  Wright  says  ten  thousand. 

25  In  this  connection,  a  word  or  two,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  said  of  that 
land  of  literature  which,  like  the  common  law  of  England,  oxists  unwrit- 
ten. Proverbs  were  very  popular  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and 
in  certain  districts  are  so  still.  Many  of  them  are  the  same  as  wo  find 
in  English,  such  as.  VOut  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  tiro."  "The  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire,"  etc.  Some  are,  however,  peculiar  to  thorns 
Such   are   the   following:      "En   blindti   Sau,    lindt   a   tlsamol    *ri    Kehel"; 
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stood  in  many  ways  by  their  English-speaking  neighbors.  Owing  to 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  being  swamped  by  foreigners,  10 
the  suspicions  aroused*  by  Jesuit  machinations,  and  to  political  pre- 
judice and  passion,  they  were  accused,  among  other  things,  of  stu- 
pidity, obstinacy,  and  ignorance.  In  regard  to  the  latter  accusation 
some  light  is  afforded  by  a  letter  written  to  Peter  Collinson  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  1753.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  in  the  mind 
of  Franklin,  at  least,  "ignorance"  and  "ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage" are  identical  terms ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say :  'Tew  of  their 
children  in  the  country  know  English.  They  import  many  books  from 
Germany,  and  of  the  six  printing-houses  in  the  province  two  are 
entirely  German,  two  half  German,  half  English,  and  but  two  are  en- 
tirely English.  They  have  one  German  newspaper  and  one  half  Ger- 
man." Surely  a  people  which  had  so  many  printing  presses  and 
newspapers  (137)  as  the  English,  who  outnumbered  them  two  to  one, 
were  not  ignorant  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.-0 

Careful  study  of  the  facts  will  show  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  have 
been  something  as  follows.  The  mass  of  the  early  German  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  not  highly  educated,  were  not  ignorant  or  illit- 
erate. The  proportion  of  those  who  could  read  and  write  was  prob- 
ably as  large  as  that  in  rural  New  England  and  New  York,  at  least  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  those  colonies.27  All  had  received  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  education  in  the  Fatherland',  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
custom. in  Protestant  Germany  of  uniting  (138)  education  and  re- 
ligion.28 In  the  early  days  of  pioneer  life  in  the  wlderness  of  interior 
Pennsylvania,  they  lacked  both  schools  and  books,  a  condition  of 
affairs,  however,  more  and  more  remedied  after  the  third  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  early  Philadelphia  press  was  busy  print- 
ing Bibles,  hymn-books,  the  standard  books  of  devotion,  and  even 
school-books.29     The  reading  of  these  books,  the  committing  to  mem- 

"En  fauler  Esel  shaft  sich  gschwinter  dodt  as  'n  shmaerder";  "Per 
Appel  folt  net  weit  fom  Bom";  "Sauerkraut  und  Speck  dreebt  alle  Sorge 
week." 

"Wer  sich  nehra  will  mit  Ffsha  und  Yawga, 
Muss  ferissene  Husse  drawga." 
For   further   examples  see   Mathews  and   Hungerford's   Hist.    Lehigh    Co.. 
p.  25,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  in  Journal  of  Amcr.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  11.  p.  198. 

26  Franklin,  Works  (ed.  Ford),  Vol.  II.  The  political  bias  is  seen  in 
the  following  words  from  the  same  letter:  "For  I  remember  when  they 
modestly  declined  intermeddling  with  our  elections;  but  now  they  come 
in  droves  and  carry  all  before  them,  except  in  one  or  two  counties." 

27  "The  people  of  Colonial  New  England  were  not  all  well-educated,  nor 
were  all  their  country  schools  better  than  old  field  schools.  The  farm- 
er's boy,  who  was  taught  for  two  winter  months  by  a  man  and  two  sum- 
mer months  by  a  woman,  seldom  learned  more  in  the  district  Bchool  than 
how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher."  (Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors. 
Vol.  II.  p.  251.) 

"There  was  often  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  town  meetings  to 
shirk  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes.  ...  In 
Vhose  dark  days  of  New  Enlgand,  there  might,  now  and  then  be  found 
in  rural  communities  men  of  substance  who  signed  deeds  and  contracts 
with  their  mark."      (Ibid.) 

28  "Seit  der  Reformation  waren  wenigstens  in  alien  Kirehdoerfern 
Schulen,  die  Lehrer  oft  Theologen."      (Freytas.  Vol.  III.  p.  106.) 

20  The  first  book  on  pedagogy  published  in  America  was  by  Christopher 
Dock,  written  in  1750,  but  printed  by  Sauer  in   17  70   after  the  death  of 
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ory  of  extended  passages  of  Scripture  and  of  the  hymn-book,  the 
rapid  sx>read  of  the  newspaper,  which  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  must 
presuppose  a  certain  degree  of  education — an  education  which,  while 
not  broad  nor  deep,  was  practical  both  in  religious  and  secular  affairs. 

There  was,  however,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  the  German 
pioneers  who  seemed  to  possess  what  might  be  called  learning.  Even 
among  unprofessional  people  we  find  (139)  traces  of  classical  learn- 
ing; thus  Johannes  Kolb,  a  weaver  of  Germantown,  had  a  copy  of 
Erasmus  in  Latin,30  which  he  had  bought  from  his  brother;  and  a 
Schwenkfelder,  named  Schultz,  had  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  a  Latin 
grammar.31  The  earliest  settlers  were  under  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time.  We  have  seen  that  the  Frank- 
fort Company  consisted  of  a  number  of  well-educated  and  high-born 
people ;  their  agent,  Pastorius,  we  have  already  spoken  of.  Of  the  ■ 
Company  of  mystics  who  came  over  in  1694  most  were  university 
men.  Zimmerman,  who  had  planned  the  colony,  was  called  by  Ar- 
jnold  "Ein  grundgelehrter  Astrologus,"  etc.  Johann  Kelpius,  his 
successor  as  leader  of  the  colony,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Tubingen;  Henry  Bernard  Koster  had 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Bremen  and  at  Frankfort ;  Daniel  Falck- 
ner  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  clergymen  and  was  himself  educated 
for  the  ministry ;  his  brother  had  been  a  student  in  Halle  and  had  left 
home  in  order  to  "escape  the  burden  of  the  pastorate."  Finally. 
Peter  Miller,  at  one  time  prior  (140)  of  Ephrata,  was  a  very  learned 
■man  and  often  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Philosophical  Society;  he  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  into  seven  different  languages.22  Of  course  the  regu- 
larly ordained  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches'3 
were  men  of  education,  as  that  was  a  necessary  qualification  in  Ger- 
many for  those  who  entered  the  ministry. 

The  subject  of  education  among  the  Germans  was  the  cause  of  a 
a,  great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  many  false  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments were  made.  Politics  both  of  State  and  Church,  had  much  to 
do  with  this  agitation.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  fear, 
•however,  on  the  part  of  the  English  inhabitants  that  the  French  were 
endeavoring  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Germans  in  their  efforts 
at  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  western  America.     (/.//)   Indeed,  we 

the  writer.  Dock  was  an  interesting  character;  he  advocated  corres- 
pondence between  the  pupils  of  different  schools  as  a  means  of  education. 
thus  anticipating  the  modern  system  of  correspondence  between  the  school- 
youth  of  France,  Germany,  England,  and  America.  (.See  Pennypacker, 
Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches.) 

30  Pennypacker,  Germantown,  picture  opp.   p.    194. 

31  Now  in  charge  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Hartranft.  president  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  on  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Schwenckfehl. 

32Miller  applied  to  the  Scotch  Synod  for  ordination.  "We  gave  him," 
says  Andrews,  "a  question  to  discuss  about  justification,  and  he  answered 
it  in  a  whole  sheet  in  a  very  notable  manner.  He  speaks  Latin  as  readily 
as  we  do  our  vernacular  tongue." 

33  The  Synods  of  Holland  sent  Schlatter  to  Germany  ami  Switzerland 
to  seek  ministers  for  Pennsylvania  who  should  be  "orthodox,  learned,. 
pious."     (Harbaugh,  Life  of  Schlatter,  p.  232.) 
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have  documentary  evidence  that  such  attempts  were  made.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  William  Johnson  in  1756  testimony  was  given  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  priest,  Xeal,  insinuated  that  it  would  be  better  to 
live  under  French  government,  as  religion  would  be  free,  and  told 
them  to  get  arms  and  be  ready  to  join  the  French  and  Indians.'4  So, 
too,  we  read  in  an  intercepted  letter  written  from  Canada  in  1756 
that  the  Moravians  were  true  Roman  Catholics  [sic]  and  that  the 
writer  was  persuaded  that  "they  would  rather  serve  his  royal 
Majesty.'735 

That  there  was  no  need  for  anxiety  goes  without  saying;  the  Ger- 
mans were,  as  they  afterwards  proved,  too  loyal  to  listen  to  any  ap- 

■  peals  on  the  part  of  the  French.  They  could  not  have  forgotten  that 
France  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  desolation  of  their  own  homes 
in  Germany.  Besides,  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  who  had  come 
to  America  to  escape  the  persecution  of  a  Catholic  government,  were 
not  likely  to  put   themselves   in   the   same  predicament   by  espousing 

-the  cause  of  a  country  whose  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Names  had 
driven  all  Protestants  {142)  from  France  and  even  from  Canada. 
Such  insinuations  roused  the  indignation  of  all  classes  of  Germans. 
The  German  Protestants    of    Philadelphia  County  made    a    vigorous 

-  protest  against  all  attacks  on  their  loyalty.36 

These  suspicions  are  now  seen  by  us  to  have  been  utterly  unfounded, 
.  and  yet  it  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  English  should  enter- 
tain such  fear  in  regard  to  foreigners,  of  whose  customs  and  religion 
they  were  so  little  instructed.  French  rule  in  America  meant  not  only 
-political  supremacy,  but  the  extension  of  Catholicism  wherever  that 
rule  extended.  It  had  not  been  many  years  before  that  England  had 
driven  out  the  popish  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts;  the  Scarlet  Woman" 
had  not  lost  her  terrors,  and  the  cry  of  "no  popery"  had  not  yet  died 
out  in  the  land.37 

Owing  to  such  fears  utterly  exaggerated  statements  were  made 
-regarding  the  number  of  Catholics  among  the  Germans ;  the  Mora- 
vians were  accused  of  collusion  with  the  French,  and  the  monastery 
.at  Ephrata  was  declared  to  be  (143)  ruled,  if  not  directly  by  the  pope, 
yet  according  to  popish  rules.38  William  Smith  in  his  "Brief  State 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania"  declared  that  one-fourth  of  the 
Germans  were  Catholics,  while  the  rest  were  liable  to  be  seduced  by 
every  enterprising  Jesuit.     As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  out  of  the  total 

34  Perm.  Arch.,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  III.  p.   16. 

35  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Reports,  Vol.  I.  p.  660.  The  mysterious  journeys 
of  the  Moravians  to  the  wilderness,  the  strange  practices  of  the  Ephrata 
Community,  all  helped  to  spread  this  suspicion. 

se  Penn.  Arch.,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  II.  p.  201:  "How,  therefore,  can  air- 
man of  due  Reason  think,  much  less  say,  that  this  same  people  were  any- 
ways inclined  to  submit  themselves  again  under  a  Romish  slavery  upheld 
by  a  French  king?" 

37  "The  clamors  against  popery  are  as  loud  as  ever."  (Letter  by  Dan. 
Dulaney,  Dec.  9,  1755,  in  Penn.  Mag.,  Vol.  III.  p.  11.) 

3s  These  suspicions  finally  Induced  the  government  to  send  a  committer 
to  Ephrata,  but  Beissel  and  Miller  easily  showed  how  unfounded  they 
-were. 
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population   in    1757   only    1365    were    Catholics,   of    whom    923    were 
<jermans.30 

These  were  the  facts,  or  rather  the  fears,  that  underlay  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Society 'for  the  Promotion  of  the  Knowledge  of  God 
among  the  Germans."  A  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Smith  set  forth  the 
•object  of  the  society,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  English  schools  in  the  various  German  set- 
tlements. The  statements  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Germans  made 
in  the  above  pamphlet  were  so  false  as  to  draw  out  indignant  protests 
l>oth  from  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans.40  From  the  very  begin- 
ning both  these  denominations  had  schools  (144)  connected  with  the 
various  churches,  and  no  community  held  religious  services  without 
•at  the  same  time  taking  thought  for  the  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tions of  their  children.41  In  some  places  there  were  schoolmasters 
•even  before  regular  pastors,  and  one  of  their  duties  was  to  read  the 
services  on  Sunday.43 

While  of  course  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century  schools  were 
few  and  scattered,  and  while  even  in  Muhlenberg's  time  he  could  still 
•complain  of  the  want  of  good  schools,  yet  the  consideration  of  a  few 
facts  will  show  that  in  general  the  Germans  were  at  least  no  worse 
off  than  their  Quaker  fellows,  or  than  was  natural  in  a  new  and  wild 
■country.  As  early  as  1748  Jacob  Loeser  was  teacher  of  the  Lutheran 
•church  in  Lancaster,  in  summer  teaching  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  in 
winter  eighty  or  ninety.  In  fact  we  are  told  that  the  school  grew  so 
large  that  sixteen  English  children  had  to  be  dismissed.43  As  (145) 
to  the  curriculum  of  these  schools,  we  get  a  glimpse  thereof  in  the 
records  of  the  time.  The  teacher  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Phila- 
delphia was  to  teach  the  children  reading,  writing,  singing,  and  to 
lead  a  godly  life ;  he  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  articles  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  to  make  them  com- 
mit to  memory  passages  of  Scripture.44 

That  the  Germans  were  not  unprovided  with  schools  for  proper 
Instruction  in  their  own  language  the  following  unprejudiced  witness 
-may  serve  as  proof:  "The  country  for  miles  around  this  town  is  thick- 
peopled,  but  few  else  than  Germans  and  Quakers,  the  former  being 
•computed  at  twelve  to  one  of  all  other  nations  together,  and  seem  to 
be  abundantly  well  provided  in  teachers  of  one  denomination  or  an- 
other.  .    .    .   They  might  be  at  no  loss  for  English  schoolmasters,  yet 

3»Penn.  Arch.,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  III.  p.  144. 

■to  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  statements  were  deliberate 
falsehoods;  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  English  had  but  little 
•accurate  knowledge  concerning  their  Gorman  neighbors.  Moreover,  the 
•desire  to  make  a  successful  appeal  for  funds  almost  necessarily  led  to 
■exaggeration. 

41  Thus,  in  1730,  the  settlers  in  Tulpehocken  built  log  school-houses 
near  the  present  Reed  Church,   with  Caspar  Leutbecker  as  schoolmaster. 

*-  See  the  agreement  between  Hoffman  and  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Lancaster  in  1747,  in  which  he  agrees  to  "servo  as  chorister,  read  ser- 
^nons  on  Sunday,  and  to  keep  school  every  day  in  the  year  as  is  the 
^usual  custom." 

«  Handschuh,  in  Hall.  Xach. 

44  Vvickersham.  Hist,  of  Education  in  Penn. 
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they  choose  to  send  their  children  rather  to  German  schools,  which 
they  have  everywhere  in  great  plenty.**40 

Although  Muhlenberg  and  Schlatter  were  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  although  schools  were  established  in  Lancaster,  Reading, 
(146)  York,  etc.,  the  movement  soon  failed  ignominiously.  Christopher 
Sauer  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  personality  against  it,  and  his 
paper  vigorously  assailed  the  motives  which  he  declared  underlay  the 
movement.  According  to  him  the  motives  were  two:  first,  to  draw  the 
German  vote  away  from  the  Quakers;40  second,  to  attract  the  Lu- 
therans to  the  Church  of  England.47  After  a  few  vears  the  schools 
were  {147)  given  up.  Schlatter  lost  his  influence  among  his  country- 
men largely  through  his  connection  with  the  matter. 

The  gist,  of  the  much-mooted  school  question  at  that  time  was  a 
question  of  language.  The  English  not  unnaturally,  looked  upon  th's 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  speedy  and  complete  assimilation  of  the  Germans 
to  the  English  community,  which  in  those  days  of  suspicion  of  all 
things  foreign  was  looked  upon  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  The  Germans  have  been  much  blamed  in  this  affair,  and 
doubtless  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  if  by  means  of  these 
schools  they  had  become  Anglicized  a  generation  or  two  earlier.  Yet 
their  feeling  was  a  natural  one:  they  did  not  want  to  give  up  their 
language:  they  had  schools  of  their  own  which  satistied  them.  They 
sawno  reason  for  the  change,  and  hence  were  easily  led  to  see  wron<* 
•motives  in  what  purported  to  be,  and  in  the  case  of  many  people  really 
was,  philanthropy.  They  were,  moveover,  (148)  indignant  at  being 
treated  as  ignorant  boors,  and  were  proud  and  independent  enough  to 
repudiate  the  idea  that  they  should  become  the  recipients  of  charity  J* 

45  Letter  of  Rev.  Alexander  Murray,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  dated  at  Reading,  April  9,  1763. 

46  See  Gordon,  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  328,  9.  Sauer  seems  to  have 
been  right  to  a  certain  extent.  Only  political  prejudice  could  make 
Smith  utter  such  evident  falsehoods  as  the  following:  "One-half  the 
people  are  an  uncultivated  race  of  Germans  liable  to  be  seduced  by  every 
enterprising  Jesuit,  having  almost  no  Protestant  clergy  among  them  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  and  warn  them  against  popery."  (A  Brief  State  of 
the  Province  of  Penn.  (Sabin  Reprint,  p.  19.)  And  again:  "The  Ger- 
mans, instead  of  being  a  peaceful  and  industrious  people  as  before,  now 
finding  themselves  of  such  consequence,  are  grown  self-willed  and  tur- 
bulent, .  .  .  will  soon  be  able  to  give  us  law  and  language  or  else,  by 
joining  with  the  French,  to  eject  all  English  inhabitants."  (p.  SI.) 

47  This  actually  happened  with  many  churches  in  New  York.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with  the  Swedish  Lutherans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  that  time  both  churches  were  closely  connected.  George  I. 
was  still  in  private  a  Lutheran,  not  being  willing  to  renounce  his  religion 
for  a  crown.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  they  worked  in  harmony. 
and  in  1797  a  resolution  was  passed  under  Dr.  Kunze  "that,  on  account 
of  an  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  English  Episcopalian  and 
Lutheran  churches,  .  .  .  this  consistory  will  never  acknowledge  a  newly 
erected  Lutheran  church  in  places  where  the  members  may  partake  of 
the  services  of  the  said  English  Episcopal  church."  (Jacobs,  Hist,  of 
Lutherans,  p.  318.)  Muhlenberg  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Episco- 
palians and  at  one  time  disposed  to  unite  with  them.  Cf.  also  letter  of 
Thos.  Barton  in  1764:  "The  Germans  in  general  are  well  affected  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  might  easily  be  brought  over  to  it.  A  law 
obliging  them  to  give  their  children  an  English  education  .  .  .  would 
soon  have  this  effect." 

*s  See   Harbaugh,   Life   of  Schlatter,   p.    294.      "One  says:      '1    am   con- 
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Nearly  seventy-five  years  later  a  similar  contest  arose  in  Pennsyl- 
sylvania  over  the  introduction  of  the  common-school  system ;  and 
•here  again  the  Germans  largely  opposed  the  movement  and  received 
their  full  share  of  obloquy  as  being  opposed  to  education.  But  the 
impartial  student  of  the  facts  will  find,  not  justification,  yet  at  least 
some  excuse  for  their  taking  such  a  stand.  Their  opposition  to  the 
common  school  law  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  tended  to  withdraw 
education  from  the  control  of  the  parents  and  clergy.  As  the  Hon. 
H.A.Muhlenberg  {149)  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the'workingmen  of 
Philadelphia,  January  26,  1836:  "The  Germans  of  our  State  are  not 
opposed  to  education  as  such,  but  only  to  any  svstem  that  to  them 
seems  to  trench  on  their  parental  and  natural  rights."  They  still  re- 
tained the  German  theory  of  education,  that  the  child  belongs  first  to 
God,  then  to  the  parents,  then  to  the  State,  the  chief  responsibility 
for  their  education  resting  on  Church  and  parents.  Their  educational 
system  was  pre-eminently  a  religious  one,  which  looked  not  only  at  the 
intellect  but  the  soul,  and  had  in  mind  not  only  the  preparation  for 
the  life  that  now  is,  but  for  the  life  to  come.  An  additional  reason, 
of  course,  was  their  attachment  to  their  own  dialect,  a  subject  which 
at  this  time  was  playing  so  important  a  role  in  church  affairs.43 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  the  present  day  we  believe  them  to 
have  been  wrong  in  opposing  the  common-school  system,  and  they 
recognize  it  now,  but  it  was  not  ignorance  nor  any  unworthy  motive 
which  led  to  their  opposition.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
a  German  governor,  George  Wolf,  who  finally  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system.  In  regard  to  the  whole  question  of 
their  attitude  towards  education,  the  testimony  of  an  expert  ( 1^0)  in 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  not  of  German  descent,  may  fitly 
close  this  part  of  our  discussion.  Wickersham  in  his  Historv  of  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania  says:  "The  above  facts  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  known  the  deep  interest  in  education  felt  by  a  people  whose 
history  in  this  respect  has  either  been  badly  learned  or  greatly  mis- 
understood."50 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  elementary  education,  in  regard 
to  which  we  have  seen  that  the  Germans  were  from  the  beginning 
anxious  to  provide  for  their  children.  When  we  come  to  higher  edu- 
cation the  case  is  different.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
little  interest  in  colleges  or  universities  among  them.  Many  of  the 
sects,  especially  the  Dunkards  and  Mennonites.  were  opposed  to  it  on 
the  same  gTOunds  as  the  Quakers;  while  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  were  farmers  and  saw  no  reason  why  I 

scientious  in  regard  to  having  my  children  taught  at  the  expense  of 
public  charity,  because  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  such  aid.  for  1  can  pay 
myself.'  "  Muhlenberg,  Schlatter,  and  later  Kun/e  were  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing the  English  language  into  school  and  church.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  German  immigration  Pastorius  wrote  to  his  children.  John,  Sam- 
uel, and  Henry:  -"Though  you  are  (Germano  sanguine  nati)  of  nigh 
Dutch  [sic]  parents,  yet  remember  that  your  father  was  naturalised  and 
ye  born  in  an  English  colony.  Consequently  each  of  yon  Anclieus  natns. 
and  Englishman  by  birth.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  shame  lor  you  if 
you  should  be  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  the  tongue  of  your  country- 
men."    (Pennypacker,  Penn.  Mag.,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  1.  ft".) 

<o  See  p.  117. 

50  p.   142. 
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children  should  need  to  know  more  than  they  did.  To  read  and  write,. 
to  know  something  of  arithmetic,  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  hymn- 
book,  and  newspaper,  seemed  to  them  all  that  was  necessary.  It  was 
owing  to  the  lukewarmness  that  Franklin  College,  founded  at  Lan- 
caster tto  show,  as  the  charter  declares,  the  public  appreciation  of  the- 
services  of  the  Germans  (151)  in  the  development  of  the  State,  fell  to- 
the  ground  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Rush, 
Muhlenberg,  Hiester,  Helmuth,  and  others. 

In  recent  years,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  has  much  changed. 
With  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  with  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
with  the  intermarriage  and  mingling  with  their  neighbors,  the  old  con- 
servative spirit  has  largely  passed  away.  Though  even  now  some  look 
with  disfavor  on  higher  education,51  yet  in  general  Pennsylvania  :s 
well  provided  with  colleges.  Such  are  the  denominational  colleges  of 
Lebanon  Valley,  Ursinus,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  and  many  others. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  State  College,  Jefferson  Medical  School,  etc.,  are  of 
Pennsylvania-German  descent.  Nor  are  such  students  and  teachers 
confined  to  their  own  State;  they  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  (iji) 
college  of  the  South  and  West,  and  even  of  New  England. 

As  for  secondary  education,  perhaps  no  State  is  more  energetic 
than  Pennsylvania;  nowhere  are  the  high-schools  and  normal  schools 
more  numerous  or  better  attended.  The  Moravian  schools  at  Lititz 
and  Bethlehem  have  for  over  a  century  been  regarded  as  among  the 
best  in  the  land,  and  are  still  flourishing.52 

(153)  CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   RELIGIOUS    LIFE. 

In  Chapter  IV  we  have  seen  the  Pennsylvania  German  engaged  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life ;  in  Chapter  V  we  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe his  intellectual  condition.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  round  out  the  picture  by  discussing  his  moral  and  religious 
nature. 

No  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  German  and  Swiss  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury can  resist  the  conviction  that  they  were  essentially  a  deeply  re- 
ligious people.1     It  is  true  that  for  the  first  two  or  three  decades  there 

5i"Araong  the  queries  sent  up  In  later  years  [i.  e.,  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Dunkards]  was  one  asking  whether  it  was  lawful  for  Breth- 
ren to  establish  or  patronize  high-schools.  The  reply  was  that  Brethren 
should  not  mind  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  The 
Brethren,  however,  continued  to  maintain  a  high-school,  and  have  even 
established  colleges."  (Carroll,  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  Stares. 
p.  130.) 

52  The  interest  of  the  Moravians  in  Education  dates  from  early  times. 
When  Mr.  Henry  Dunster,  president  of  Harvard  College,  who  became 
"entangled  in  the  snares  of  Anabaptism  and  tilled  the  Overseers  with 
uneasie  fears,"  was  forced  to  resign  in  1654,  "that  brave  old  man  Johannes 
Amos  Comenius  .  .  .  was  invited  to  "come  over  to  New  England  and 
illuminate  this  College  in  the  quality  of  President."  (Cotton  Mather. 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Book  4.   Bart   I.) 

1  Even    in    olden    times   "die    Deutschen    waren    ein    sehr    frommes    und 
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was  little  or  no  regular  religious  organization,  outside  the  various 
sects;  it  is  true  that  many  who  lived  far  in  the  wilderness  had  lost  the 
habit  of  church-going,  and  that  many  children  were  unbaptized  and 
without  proper  religious  instruction.  But  this  was  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  as  (154)  soon  as  the  country  became  sufficiently 
settled  spontaneous  efforts  were  made  on  all  sides  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  pastor  and  schoolmaster.2 

The  testimony  of  men  like  Falckncr,  Weiss,  and  others  in  this  mat- 
ter must  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  reserve,  and  their  description 
of  the  religious  state  of  their  countrymen  refers  very  largely  to  the 
anarchy  which  reigned  in  church  relations  rather  than  to  general  de- 
moralization in  actual  living.3  At  this  time  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  were  without  any  organization  or  regular  pastors. 
and  the  only  religious  activity  was  to  be  found  among  the  Mennonites 
and  the  Dunkards,  both  of  which  sects  made  many  converts  among 
the  two  regular  confessions.  Even  the  testimony  of  Brunnholtz  and 
Muhlenberg,  later  on,  must  be  taken  with  caution.  In  their  pietistic 
ideas  and  their  (153)  eagerness  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  they 
unconsciously  darkened  the  picture,  while  the  success  of  the  Moravians 
roused  their  ire. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  scattered  as  they  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness which  then  formed  the  interior  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
people  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  numerous  revivals  attending  the  labors  of  Wohl- 
fahrt,  Bauman,  and  Mack,  and  likewise  explains  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Ephrata  Community  and  the  Moravians,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Dunkards, — most  of  the  converts  to  whom  were  taken  directly 
from  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed.  When  Muhlenberg  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania great  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,4  and  this  same  love  for  re- 
ligion continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the  efforts  oi 
Boehm,  Otterbein,  Albright,  and  Winebrenner  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  new  evangelical  denominations.  In  fact  no  people  in 
America  were  so  subject  to  religious  excitements  as  the  Germans  or" 
Pennsylvania  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  read  in  the  Hallesche  Xachrichten  how  (156)  people  came 
fifteen  or  twenty,  nay  even  two  hundred  miles  to  hear  sermons  and 
receive  sacrament.  When  Whitefield  passed  like  a  darning  comet 
through  the  colonies  in   1740  he  preached  to  thousands  of  Germans. 

Gottbeduerftiges  Yolk."     (See  Freytag,  Vol.  I.  p.  212.)" 

2  See  Harbaugh,  Life  of  Schlatter,  and  Hall.  Xachrichten.  Schlatter 
tells  how  people  would  "with  tears  in  their  eyes"  entreat  him  to  assist 
them,  etc.      (p.   142.) 

3  As  a  sample  of  the  sentiments  of  the  regular  clergy,  take  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  by  Boehm  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  Not, 
12,  1730:  "By  these  dangerous  sects  an  appalling  number  of  people  have 
been  led  astray.  .  .  .  The  two  main  heretics  LC.  Beissel  and  Michael 
Wohlfahrt]   live  at  Canastoka  and  Falkner-Schwam,     Meanwhile  U 

be  feared  that  if  they  are  not  opposed  many  poor  people  will  be  led  astray 
by  them."  (Hinke,  Early  Hist,  of  Ref.  Church  in  the  Conestoga  Valley, 
in  the  Reformed  Church  Record.) 

*  See  Hall.  Nach.,  passim:  also  Schlatter's  Life.  Handschuh  writes  on 
one  occasion:  "Das  Volk  war  mit  seiner  besondern  Aufmerksamkett, 
Andacht  im  Singen,  Ehrerbietung  be)  der  oeffentlichen  Beichte  auf  deu 
Knien,  etc.,  ungemein  erbaulich."      (H.  X..  1  p.   165.) 
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who,  though  they  could  not  understand  English,  flocked  to  hear  the 
:,great  evangelist.5 

This  deep  religious  nature  is  also  shown  in  their  reverence  and  love 
for  the  Bible.  Those  who  had  been  able  had  brought  with  them  Bibles 
virom  the  Fatherland,  and  cherished  them  as  the  choicest  of  their  pos- 
sessions f  others,  who  were  poorer  or  who  had  lost  all  their  property 
in  the  (157)  confusion  and  dishonesty  which  so  often  accompanied  an 
ocean  voyage  then,  made  every  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  precious 
book.  Muhlenberg  tells  us  how  even  redemptioners  saved  their 
-chance  earnings  to  buy  copies.  One  of  the  first  thing's  a  man  did  on 
.getting  married  was  to  buy  a  family  Bible.  It  was  to  supply  this  uni- 
versal demand  that  Sauer  undertook  to  publish  his  famous  Quarto. 
Nor  were  these  Bibles  mere  ornaments  of  the  centre-table;  they  formed 
the  daily  food  of  those  who  possessed  them.  The  people  of  those  days 
were  "Bibelfest,"  their  memories  were  stored  with  the  best  passages; 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  adults,  but  of  little  children  as  well. 

The  same  statements  apply  to  the  hymn-book,  which  was  held  in 
almost  the  same  reverence  as  the  Bible.  It  was  not  left  in  the  pew  at 
church,  but  shared  with  the  Holy  Book  the  honor  of  being  read  con- 
stantly and  learned  by  heart.7  They  (158)  were  not  only  "Bibel-fest." 
but  "Gesangbuch-fest,"  and  in  times  of  danger,  sickness,  and  death 
-comfort  and  strength  were  drawn  from  the  grand  old  hvmns  of  the 
Church.  Many  touching  and  inspiring  stories  might  be  told  in  this 
connection,  like  that  of  Barbara  Hartman,  who  after  many  years' 
captivity  among  the  Indians  was  restored  to  her  mother,  whom  she 
only  recognized  when  the  latter  sang  to  her  the  hymn, 
"Allein  und  doch  nicht  ganz  allein, 
Bin  ich  in  meiner  Einsamkeit."  a 


5  In  a  letter  dated  April  10,  1740,  Whitefield  writes:  "Some  of  tie 
•Germans  in  America  are  holy  souls.  They  keep  up  a  close  walk  with  God 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  behaviour.  They 
talk  little;  they  think  much."  In  the  Journal  of  his  travelling-compan- 
ion, William  Seward,  under  date  of  April  24th  we  read:  "Came  to  Chris- 
topher Wigner's  plantation  in  Skippack,  where  many  Dutch  people  are 
settled.  ...  It  was  surprising  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  people  gathered 
together  in  such  a  wilderness  country,  etc.  After  he  had  done,  our  dear 
friend  Peter  Boehler  preached  in  Dutch  to  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand English.  .  .  .  Came  to  Henry  Anti's  plantation,  in  Frederick  Town- 
ship, ten  miles  farther,  where  was  also  a  multitude,  etc.  There  were  Ger- 
mans where  we  dined  and  supped,  and  they  pray'd  and  sung  in  Dutch 
as  we  did  in  English.  .  .  .  O  Heavenly  Musick!  How  sweet  and  delight- 
ful it  is  to  a  New-Born  Soul!"  (Dotterer,  Hist.  Notes,  p.  S4.)  Of  Antes 
Whitefield  says  he  "seemed  to  have  drunk  deeply  into  the  consolations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

6  Among  the  rare  bibliographical  treasures  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  ure 
the  copies  of  the  Bible  published  by  Froschauer  of  Zuerieh.  and  brought 
over  by  the  early  Swiss  Mennonites. 

*Many  examples  are  given  by  Muhlenberg  in  Hall.  Naeh.  Take  as  1 
•  single  instance  the  pathetic  story  of  the  death  of  a  six-year-old  boy. 
When  too  weak  himself  to  sing  the  hymns,  "deren  er  eine  sehoene  Anzahl 
gelernet,"  he  would  ask  his  parents  to  sing.  "Ala  sein  Verlangen  erfuellt 
war,  gab  er  seinem  Vater  einen  liebreichen  Kuss  mm  Absohiodo.  begehrte 
hernach  wieder  auf  sein  Bette.  und  indem  beiderseits  El  tern  don  Vors 
sungen:  'Breit  aus  die  Fluegel  beide.  O  Jesu  meine  Freude.  Und  nimm 
.dein  Kuechlein  ein,'  entschlief  er  sanft  und  stile  in  seiintn  Erloeser." 
(Vol.  II.  p.   468.) 

8  This  interesting  story  is  given  in  detail  in  Hall.  Naeh..  Vol.  II.  p. 
-479  ff. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Die  Deutsche  Spvacbc 

Die  Sprache,   die  an  deutschcm  Herd 
Dich  einst  der  Mutter  Mutid  gelehit, 
Die  Schon  als  Kind,  von   Lust  umspannt, 
Du  taeglich  ini  Verkehr  verwandt: 

Auch  in  der  Fremde  wahr'  sie  dir, 
Sie  ist   der  Seele  hoechste  Zier; 
Denn  ihrer  Worte  Zauberkraft 
Im  Geiste  Glanz  und  Leben  schafft. 

Was  edel,  weckt,  zur  Bildnng  fuehrt, 
Des  tiefern  Denkens  Funken  Schuert, 
Und  schirmen  kann,  dasz  im  Gcniuet 
Die  Heimatliebe  nicht  verglueht. 

—  Wahlde 
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Illustrative  of  German -American  Activities 
Contributions  by  Readers  Cordially  Invited 


These  notes,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  reflect^what  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  of  German  ancestry  are  thinking  and  doing.  The 
items  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  representative  and  selective.  Sub- 
scribers who  can  serve  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors  to  the 
department  are  invited  to  write  us,  stating  what  special  field  they 
are  willing  to  cover.  Different  sections  of  our  country,  different 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  must  be  represented  and  narrow,  sec- 
tional, clannish  viewpoints  avoided. 


German  in  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer  closed 
Politics  an  address  at  Norristown, 
Pa.,  Centennial  Celebration 
with  the  following  remarks  about  Ger- 
man-American inactivity  in  politics. 
"Writers  who  take  the  cue  from  New 
England  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  German-American  in 
politics  as  a  demonstration  of  their  im- 
potency  In  public  affairs.  An  explana- 
tion, as  well  as  a  refutation  is  not  diffi- 
cult. In  the  first  place,  the  German 
immigrant  has  to  contend  with  a  strange 
language ;  secondly,  his  integrity  and 
love  of  personal  liberty  cause  him  to  re- 
bel against  the  trammels  of  strict  patty 
control,  and  to  spurn  obsequious  obedi- 
ence to  the  behests  of  political  bosses ; 
thirdly,  as  he  is  almost  without  exception 
proficient  in  either  a  trade  or  a  profes- 
sion, and  is  by  nature  frugal,  saving  and 
industrious,  he  finds  it  pays  him  better 
to  stick  to  his  trade  than  "to  join  the 
boys"  and  take  up  the  precarious  life  ox 
a  practical  politician.  Tt  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  his  province,  like  the  busy 
bee,  to  gather  the  honey  others  have  en- 
joyed. The  very  reasons  which  have 
prevented    him    playing    a    brilliant    role 


have  tended,  however,  to  exert  a  cogent 
and  beneficent  influence  on  our  body 
politic,  for  it  is  largely  from  German 
ranks  that  the  careful,  conservame.  in- 
dependent vote  is  recruited,  tie  asks  no 
political  favors  and  prostitutes  his  vote 
for  no  one;  he  desires  an  honest,  just, 
patriotic  government  for  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  for  what  is  in  it.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet.  "It  is  better  to  fight 
for  the  good  than  rail  at  the  ill." 

Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  our  duty  as  pa- 
triotic Americans  that  we  hold  fast  and 
cultivate  the  noble  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  ancestors!  For  what  Greece  was  I  • 
Rome,  that  Germany — in  the  widest 
sense — is  to  our  beloved  land,  only  with 
the  further  distinction  and  advantage  a 
our  favor,  that  the  Greek  brought  to 
Rome  with  his  culture  a  debased  moral- 
ity and  disgusting  sensual  vices,  while 
the  German  with  his  culture  brings  to 
this  new  home  sturdy  integrity  and  a 
pure  and  happy  family  life. 

What  inestimable  advantages  are  ours 
if  we  honestly  strive  to  improve  the 
benefits  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  n  Me 
forefathers,  placed  as  we  are  in  a  land  of 
endless   resources." 
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Parcel  Post  In  the  current  issue  of 
in  Germany  Farm  and  Fireside  is  the 
following  description  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  parcels  post 
in  Germany: 

''For  over  a  hundred  years  Germany 
has  had  a  parcels  post,  and  since  1873 
her  present  very  effective  and  successful 
system.  When  I  first  came  to  Germany 
I  at  once  noticed  the  immense  number 
of  packages  that  were  being  loaded  and 
unloaded  at  the  railroad  stations,  and 
that  special  cars  carrying  nothing  but 
these  packages,  and  sometimes  three 
and  four  such  cars,  were  seen  on  every 
train.  In  the  cities  I  frequently  saw  long 
lines  of  postoffice  wagons,  and  I  could 
not  understand  why  it  took  so  many 
wagons  to  haul  the  mail.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  was  told  in  a  very  disinterested  way 
that  they  were  the  'packet  post'  wagons. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  this  was 
parcels  post,  the  thing  that  we  have  been 
beseeching  Congress  to  establish  and  the 
thing  that  the  Grange  and  other  farm  or- 
ganizations  in  the  United  States  have 
been  endorsing  in  their  resolutions  for 
years.  I  had  come  here  to  study  Europe- 
an agriculture  and  here  was  my  opportu- 
nity to  sea  what  parcels  post  actually 
means  to  the  farmers,  and  I  began  to  in- 
vestigate. 

"At  my  boarding  house  in  central 
Germany  I  asked  my  landlady  where  she 
got  her  butter,  which  was  of  excellent 
quality.  She  told  me  it  came  from  Hoi 
stein  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany, 
two  hundred  miles  away.  I  asked  if  k 
was  not  expensive  to  have  it  come  so  far. 
'Oh,  no,'  she  said,  'we  have  it  come  by 
post  and  have  gotten  it  every  week  for 
several  years  from  the  same  man.  You 
know  we  can  send  a  package  by  post  up 
to  five  kilograms  (eleven  pounds)  to  anv 
place  in  Germany  for  fifty  pfennig0, 
(twelve  cents).  I  then  understood  why 
I  had  seen  such  quantities  of  packages 
in  the  railroad  stations  and  so  many  par 
eels  post  wagons  o\\  the  streets  in  the 
cities.  T  inquired  about  how  commonly 
it  was  used  for  the  marketing  of  farm 
products.     Here  in  Halle,  which  is  a  city 


of  about  200.000  population  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Germany,  I  tind  that  it  is  a 
very  general  practice  for  families  to  get 
their  supply  of  butter,  t^s  and  poultry 
sent  to  them  every  week  through  the  par- 
cels post,  and  they  are  delivered  to  their 
door  just  as  a  letter  would  be."     / 


Brain  or    Dr.   John   Musser,   the   distin- 
Soul  guished  Pennsylvania  German 

physician,  who  died  several 
weeks  ago  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  the 
prime  of  his  usefulness,  as  a  profess  r 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
general  practitioner,  told  the  writer  tha: 
he  used  neither  tobacco  nor  alcohol,  that 
he  observed  regular  hours  of  sleep,  and 
was  thus  able  to  accomplish  a  vas: 
amount  of  work.  He  was  of  small  ana 
slightly  corpulent  stature,  and  of  ardent 
temperament.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  physicians  who  willed  his  brain 
to  the  cause  of  science.  It  was  removed 
a  few  hours  after  his  death,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Press  has  the  following  to 
say  as  a  result  of  its  examination  : 

The  weight  of  the  brain  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Musser — the  physician  who  passed 
away  last  week  lamented  by  all — prom- 
ises to  be  a  landmark  in  physiology  and 
psychology.  This  brain  weighed  only 
thirty-three  ounces.  Nearly  all  standard 
popular  physiologists  take  the  ground 
that  normal  intelligence  is  not  probable 
with  a  brain  of  less  than  thirty-two 
ounces.  Here  is  a  brain  only  an  ounce 
larger  whose  learning,  whose  accurate 
judgment  and  whose  penetrating  intelli- 
gence would  be  envied  by  anyone  and 
are  equaled  by  very   few. 

This  will  greatly  strengthen  the  grow- 
ing opinion   that   it  is   not   the  brain   but 
the  tenant  who  uses  it  which  makes  the 
difference  between  man  and  man.     S 
it  was  discovered  a  century  ago  that  the 
brain  ox  an  idiot  was  liable  to  be  as  large 
as  that  ot  a  Goethe  and  Cuvicr,  it  was 
clear  that  size  was  no  test.     Later  it  v 
discovered    that   only    the   outer   she'.', 
the  brain   was   used   in  thought. 
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Science  now  steadily  moves  to  the 
conviction  that  brain  and  body  are  or- 
gans and  not  ends,  used  and  not  produc- 
ing", vital  through  an  indwelling  of  life 
and  not  through  its  production  and  crea- 
tion of  life. 

Belief  in  the  existence  in  the  universe 
of  an  inscrutable  force  which  creates, 
molds  and  uses  matter  grows.  Fr^m  thi3 
proceeds  a  conviction  that  man  himself  i^ 
a  force,  a  soul  within  a  body  and  not  a 
body  whose  outcome  is  the  soul. —  The 
Lutheran. 


Lancaster's  Of  the  many  contributions 
Medical  suburban  counties  of  Perm- 
Men  sylvania  have  made  to  the 

business  and  professional 
life  of  Philadelphia,  none  has  been  more 
notable  than  Lancaster  county's  large 
supply  of  conspicuous  personalities  in 
field  of  medicine.  The  Atlees  were  of  a 
Lancaster  county  family,  rooted  in  revo- 
lutionary fame  and  notable  in  law  and 
medicine.  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  wa- 
born  near  Christiana,  his  father  having 
been  a  physician  of  high  repute  in  Lan- 
caster County.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Girvin 
was  born  and  educated  in  the  same 
county  and  failed  at  merchandising  in 
Strasburg  before  he  became  famous  as  a 
physician  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  John  B. 
Deaver,  the  eminent  surgeon,  is  one  of 
three  brothers,  all  doctors,  sons  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  Deaver,  a  country  physician  of  the 
old  "Bonny  Brier  Bush"  School,  who 
raised  liis  family  at  the  Buck,  west  of 
Quarryville. 

No  local  family  name,  however,  has  so 
largely  illustrated  the  history  of  medi- 
cine as  that  of  Musser — from  which 
Lancaster  county  lineage  sprang  the 
late  and  deeply  lamented  Dr.  John  H. 
Musser,  whose  deah  in  Philadelphia  wa> 
so  generally  mourned.  On  his  maternal 
side  he  descended  from  the  ^reat  Ilerr 
"freundschaft,"  the  most  numerous  and 
widely  spread  oi  the  Mennomte  folk. 
who  peopled  this  county  200  years  ag\ 
and  of  whom  so  many  reside  on  the  an- 
cestral   grant    from    the     Perms,    whib 


hundreds   of   others   have   followed    :'   r- 
tune   or   fame   in   different   parts   of   the 
country.    Doctor  Musser's  mother  was  a 
daughter    of    that    Bishop    John     i: 
founder  of  the  new  Mennonite 
who  for  forty  years  of  an  extraordinary 
career    preached    and    taught,    exhorted 
and  baptized,  carried  on  theological  con- 
troversy and  waged  pamphlet  wars 
opponents,  and  died  on  a  religious  mis- 
sion to  his  people  in   Canada.     Or.L 
his  s_ons  narrowly  escaped   fame     as     a 
great  poetic  genius:  and  a  score  or  :r    r 
volumes  of  verse  are  to  his  credit — much 
of  it   having  no  slight   degree  of  merit 
Many   strong   men   are   descended    from 
his   line,  and  though  he  had   not   much 
culture  of  the  schools,  his  rare  intellec 
tual  ability  as  an  orator  and  writer  deep 
ly   tinged   the  mental   eauipment  of   his 
posterity. 

Conspicuous    among     these    was     Dr. 
John   H.   Musser,   who,   on   his  paternal 
side,  was  descended  from  a  race  of  nat- 
ural   and    educated    physicians.      Their 
progenitor.  Dr.  John  Musser.  of  Tur 
Hill,  near  the  Susquehanna,  had  a  large 
practice    in    Lancaster    city,    where    lie 
weekly  met  his  patients.     He  had  s 
Drs.    Martin    and    Joseph    Musser. 
removed   to   Ohio.     Dr.    Martin    Musser 
had    three    sons.    Jacob,   Frank    M.    and 
Benjamin,    all    of    whom   were  medical 
practitioners.     Of   these.   Beniamin   was 
the  father  of  Dr.  John  H.,  and  the  u 
of    Drs.    M.    B.    ("later   oi    Phila  . 
and  H.  E.  Musser.     Beside^  :ere 

were    Drs.    Martin.    Jr.,    Daniel    and    J. 
Henry — all  of  the  same  great  I 
county   family,   without    a    rival    in    the 
number   of    its   members    in    he   medical 
profession. — Kortli  A  merican. 


Mid-         Charles    O     Merica.    who    has 
West       resigned    as    president   oi 
>.otes       University  oi  Wyoming  to  be- 
come    superintendent     of     the 
Minnesota    State    Training     Sell         :'   r 
Boys  at   Red  Wing,  is  of  German  an- 
cestry,  although  his  • 
indicate   as   much.      Some  yean    Lg 
informed  the  writer  that   his  first  pal 
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nal  ancestor  in  this  country  was  a  Ger- 
man who  settled  in  Virginia  right  after 
the  Revolution  and  changed  his  name 
to  America,  which  has  since  been  modi- 
fied to  Merica. 

Professor  Merica  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  new  position,  for  he  was  for- 
merly the  efficient  superintendent  of  a 
similar  institution  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Eugene  Kuehnemann 
as  the  first  German  professor  to  occupy 
the  Carl  Schurz  memorial  chair,  estab- 
lished last  year  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin by  German-American  citizens  and 
friends  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  Kuehnemann  is  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Breslau  and 
was  recently  exchange  professor  at  Har- 
vard University.  German  idealistic 
philosophy  and  its  relation  to  the  classi- 
cal literature  of  Germany  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  the  field  in  which  he 
has  done  much  of  his  work  and  which 
will  be  the  theme  of  his  lectures  at  the 
University  next  year.  Over  832,000 
was  raised  in  Wisconsin  for  the  Carl 
Schurz  memorial  endowment  which  will. 
no  doubt,  bear  rich  fruitage. 

March  24  was  a  red  letter  dav  for  the 
Germans  of  Chicago,  because  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  Goethe  memorial  services 
at  the  Auditorium.  Fully  four  thorn 
sand  admirers  of  the  many-sided  poet 
attended  the  services  which  consisted  of 
music  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
Stock,  singing  by  the  German  lieder- 
singer,  Fraulein  Gerhardt,  and  the  \  er- 
einigte  Mannerchor  of  500  voices,  with 
Prof.  Middelschulte  at  the  organ,  and 
speeches  by  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
and  Rabbi'  Hirsch.  Harry  Rubens  pre- 
sided. It  was  a  touching  scene  when  the 
Mannerchor  started  that  exquisite,  sim- 
ple song,  "Roslein  auf  der  HaitLe,"  and 
the  vast  audience  arose  and  joined  in 
the  singing.  In  the  morning  Count  von 
BernstorfY  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  German  hospital. 

Admiral  Albert  Mertz,  who  has  just 
been  ordered  to  Philadelphia  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  the  naval  home  there,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Wisconsin  and  of  good  German 


stock.     His  father  was  judge  of  Dodge 
County  many  years  ago. 

Among  the  cities  of  more  than  5000 
population  in  Wisconsin,  Sheboygan  is 
the  most  thoroughly  German,  84 
cent,  of  her  27,000  people  being  oi  thai 
natonal  element.  The  city  is  noted  for 
chairs,  cheese,  children  and  churches. 
Mayor  Dickmann  presides  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  prosperous  city.  Among 
the  more  distinguished  names  are  found 
those  of  Bodenstein,  Braasch,  Claren- 
bach,  Gross,  Kohler,  Krez,  Karate,  Jung, 
Pfister,  Reiss,  Prange,  Roenitz, 
rath  and  Winter. 

J.  II.  A.  L. 


^ 


Preserve      Now     that     the     Allentown 
Local  Public  Library  is  an  assured 

Records  fact  the  Democrat  has  a  sug- 
gestion to  make.  It  is  no-, 
original,  for  we  borrowed  the  idea  from 
New  Hampshire,  having  seen  it  in 
Manchester  Union,  one  of  the  Demo- 
crat's most  esteemed  exchanges.  The 
suggestion  is  that  in  the  library  should 
be  preserved  all  the  publications  of 
local  interest  and  bearing  on  local  his- 
tory. In  Xew  Hampshire  the  legislature 
has  adopted  a  free  library  law  and  the 
trustees  of  the  state  library  publi<hed  d 
periodical  called  the  Bulletin,  in  the 
March  number  of  which  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"There  are  certain  publications  of  lo- 
cal interest  which  every  public  librarv 
should  acquire  and  permanently  preserve 
upon  its  shelves.  A  complete  set  oi  the 
town  reports  of  the  town  should  be  gath- 
ered in  and  substantially  bound  in  vol- 
umes oi  convenient  size.  This  set  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  complete  set  of  the 
reports  of  Uk  county  in  which  the  town 
is  situated.  If  there  is  an  acaremy  or 
high  school  in  the  town  the  librarian 
should  make  it  a  point  to  gather  in  a  so: 
of  the  catalogues  thereof  and  of  anv 
papers  published  by  the  Students.  O: 
course  each  librarv  should  contain  a  C 
of  the  history  of  its  town  an.! 
and  so  far  as  funds  will  permit  of  m 
boring     towns.      Manuals,     celebration* 
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and  other  printed  matter  relating  to 
churches  in  the  town  should  be  obtained, 
together  with  copies  of  printed  sermons 
that  were  delivered  by  ministers  of  those 
churches.  Books  by  authors,  native  of 
the  town  or  residing  therein  for  a  series 
of  years,  should  be  upon  the  shelves 
Complete  tiles  of  any  newspapers  now  or 
in  the  past  published  in  the  town  should 
be  obtained,  bound  and  preserved.  Fin- 
ally, it  is  recommended  that  the  librarian 
be  constantly  on  the,  lookout  for  pro- 
grams of  entertainments  and  similar- 
publications  covering  the  whole  period 
of  the  town's  existence.  Every  item  that 
has  been  mentioned  (doubtless  some 
have  been  omitted)  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  town. 
They  will  not  be  consulted  by  patrons 
nearly  as  often  as  the  books  of  fiction 
upon  the  shelves,  but  their  value  to  the 
town  and  to  the  residents  thereof  is  fai 
in  excess  of  any  other  books  that  can  be 
placed  upon  the  shelves." — Allcntoivn 
Democrat. 


present  and  orally  partaken  of  in  the 
sacrament  by  all  communicants  is  scrip- 
tural, then  our  Lutheran  Church  is  mis- 
representing our  Saviour  in  saying  that 
they  are.  [f  the  doctrine  that  the  Bible 
is  not  verbally  inspired  is  scriptural 
then  we  are  making  far  too  great  de- 
mands upon  the  people  by  teaching  that 
the  Bible  is  the  verbally-inspired  Word 
of  God.  and  that  it  is  to  be  received  and 
believed  as  such.  That  these  and  many 
similar  differences  should  not  be  worthy 
of  recognition  and  of  the  most  prayerful 
and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
all  Christians  and  lovers  of  the  truth 
their  Lord  and  sufficient  ground  to  pre- 
clude co-operation  of  those  amor, 
these  differences  exist  and  until  they  no 
longer  exist,  is  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  all  such  as  have  learned  the  word  of 
truth  and  have  learned  to  stand  for  a 
definite  theology  on  the  basis  of  51 
word  of  truth,  it  being  the  unerring  in- 
spired Word  of  God." 


^ 


Missouri  The    Long   Island    Con- 

Lutherans  vs.  ference  of  the  Missouri 
Co-operation  Synod  (Lutheran)  ha? 
issued  an  official  state 
rnent  respecting  its  relation  to  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement  that  is 
attracting  so  much  attention  to  itself 
Taking  the  position  that  co-operation  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  they  sav. 
'Tf  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  scrip- 
tural, then  we  preachers,  who  have  not 
been  ordained  by  an  Episcopal  bishop, 
have  no  right  whatever  to  be  and  remain 
incumbents  of  the  holy  office  of  the 
ministry.  If  the  doctrine  oi  immersion, 
so  tenaciously  held  by  .the  Baptist 
Church,  is  scriptural,  then  all  we  who 
have  not  been  immersed,  are  not  bap- 
tized. If  the  doctrine  of  an  election  to 
eternal  damnation,  taught  by  the  Calvin- 
ists,  is  scriptural,  then  we  are  deceiving 
the  people  by  preaching  that  Jesus  died 
for  all  sinners,  and  that  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved.  If  the  doctrine  that 
Christ's  body  and  blood  are   not   really 


California   In    the    development    of    the 
Pacific  Coast  the  German  has 
played  his  usual  "role."  viz..  "to  pioneer" 
doing  all  the  hard  work,  getting  little  or 
nothing  for  his  efforts,  but  leaving  the 
ground  prepared  for  others  to  come 
reap  a  harvest.    "Our  Deutscher  Michel" 
is  satisfied  to  do  his  day's  work,  raise  his 
family,    get    prosperous    in   a    reason. al  '  ! 
way.    and.    when   the   load   becomes    I  « i 
heavy,  pull  his  neck  from  under  the  \ 
and  set  back  to  smoke  his  pipe  to  the  end 
This  teaching  applies  to  all  efforts  ami 
in  every  walk  of  lite.     Small  wonder  I 
our  esteemed  fellow  citizen.  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "■ 
neering  don't  pay."  and  in  truth  from 
dollar  and  cent  standpoint  it  don't 
however    it    prepares    the    field    for 
such  "fellows"  as  "Andy"  to  step  in  and 
clean  up  a  fortune  and  never  -  .ink 

you"  to  the  pioneers.     Did  you  ever  'near 
Andrew  Carnegie,  or  Jones,  McLaughlin, 
all  rich,   second-crop  Pittsbursjers 
tton  the  name  of  Ki  nan, 
neer   Pittsburg  iron  masters:       \ 
German    name.    viz..  "Frick,"    Is    men- 
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iioned  for  the  reason  that  the  present 
<lay  Friek  is  head  and  shoulders  up  with 
these  second-crop  people. 

But  your  Pennsylvania  is  no  exception 
Good  German  stock  did  the  bulk  of  pio- 
neering in  my  native  state  of  Wisconsin 
— in  all  the  arts,  high  and  otherwise, 
farmer,  poet,  brewer,  philosopher,  sol- 
dier, sailor,  ittdge  and  jury — air  were  of 
German  stock,  and,  after  digging  and 
toiling,  they  must  now  hustle  to  keep  a 
place  on  the  foundations  laid  by  thu 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  their  immediate 
ancestors. 

The  business  of  the  cities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley.  Los 
Angeles,  Sacramento  and  the  valley 
country  of  California  was  pioneered  by 
Germans,  and  some  of  their  descendants 
are  still  here  and  firmly  in  the  saddle. 
There  are  three  thousand  ultra  German 
family  names  in  the  busy  cities  directory. 

The  true  gospel  has  been  established, 
■and  firmly  established  in  California  and 
Germans  did  it.  The  German  Evangelic 
Lutherans,  have  taken  firm  foothold  on 
this  coast. 

Also  the  German  vineyard,  beer  brew- 
ing and  German  Sunday  "Gemutlich- 
"keit."  Therefore  we  look  calmly  into 
the  future,  firmly  believing  that  the  right 
kind  of  "pioneering"  does  pay. 

More  anon.  R.  M. 


Art  and  The  Open   Court   for   May 

the  Church  has  an  article  by  Charles 
Hart  Handschin  on  "Art 
and  the  Church  in  America,''  from 
which  we  quote : 

"Of  the  Protestant  church  as  a  whoL 
since  the  Reformation,  one  can  hardly 
say  that  it  has  fostered  are  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  medieval  church  did  so.  al- 
though at  times  art  did  Spring  up  within 
its  sheltering  fold,  while  Puritanism. 
Methodism  and  all  the  pietistic  churches 
positively  spurned  art  and  do  so  to  this 
day." 

"Protestantism  has.  in  the  main,  been 
a  drawback  to  art  and  principally  for 
three  reasons:  its  traditional  aversion  to 


images  in  the  church;  its  aversion  to 
sensuous  forms  ;  and  a  medieval  ascetic 
notion  that  man's  joys  should  be  exclu- 
sively in  the  things  of  the  soul,  never  in 
the  things  of  sense. " 

"What  a  sad  descent  from  the  Old 
World  cathedral  with  its  untold  riches 
...  to  the  bleak,  uniform  walls,  the 
often  rectangular  form  of  our  American 
houses  of  worship." 

"Remove  the  meaningless  and  dis- 
tracting scroll  work  and  frippery  from 
the  walls:  cover  them  with  a  plain, 
pleasing  tint,  giving  us  a  few  fine  repro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters,  large  enough 
to  be  discernible  at  a  distance,  and  they 
will  be  doing  their  silent  work  whether 
the  sermon  is  good    or  not." 

Why  should  the  inside  of  church 
buildings  be  as  unattractive  as  barns ; 
why  not  as  attractive  as  the  homes  of 
worshipers?  Is  it  true  that  all  the 
pietistic  churches  spurn  an  today? 


Dr.  Hexamer    In  appreciation  of  the  valu- 
Honored  able  work    he    has  accom- 

plished during  the  twelve 
years  he  has  been  president  oi  the  Ger- 
man-American Alliance,  President  Taft, 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  and 
members  of  the  peerage  of  many  foreign 
countries,  have  united  in  honoring  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hexamer,  who  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  birthday  on  May  9.  Paying  .1 
tribute  to  the  qualities  which  have  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
thousands  of  German-American  citizens, 
the  rulers  oi  both  countries  sent  letters 
of  congratulation. 

A  banquet  was  given  in  honor  oi  Dr. 
Hexamer   and    Count    Johann    Hetnrich 
von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassado; 
at   Washington,   who   was   instructed   by 
Emperor  William  to  act  as  his  repn  - 
tative    at    the     testimonial    dinner.      The 
banquet  was  held   in     German  Alliance 
Hall.     Franklin     and      Spring     Garden 
streets,  and   wa<  attended   by  delegates 
from  every  state  in  the  L'ni   n.  The  V 
or.   Director     of      Pub!;.-    Safetj    P< 
Count   von   Hengelmuller.   the    Austrian 
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Ambassador,  and  Cuno  Rudolph,  presi 
dent  of  the  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Dr.  A.  Mudra,.  Consul  at 
Philadelphia,  and  G.  A.  Walther,  the 
Swiss  Consul,  were  among  the  guests. 
'  The  delegates  were  escorted  in  auto- 
mobiles by  a  squad  of  mounted  police 
to  City  Hall,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Mayor. 

Dr.  Hexamer  was  born  in  this  city, 
May  9,  1862.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  and  at  Eastburn 
Academy.  In  1882  he  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  engineering  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
a  student  at  the  University  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Franklin  Science  So- 
ciety. 

Following  his  graduation,  Dr.  Hexa- 
mer traveled  considerably,  visiting  near- 
ly every  country  in  the  world.  Besides 
being  prominently  identified  with  man) 
social  and  charitable  organizations,  Dr. 
Hexamer  is  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  life  member 
of  the  German  Chemical  Society  of  Ber- 
lin, the  Geographical  Society,  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
•numerous  other  organizations. 

In  1907  the  German  Emperor  con- 
ferred the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on 
him  for  his  services  of  diffusing  German 
culture  in  America,  and  in  the  same  year 
his  fellow-citizens  honored  him  with  a 
demonstration  of  good-will  in  which 
every  German-American  society  in  Phil- 
adelphia participated,  while  nearly  every 
large  city  in  the  Union  was  represented. 
' — Old  Penn  Weekly  Review. 


Language  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Lenker  recent 
by  Usage  h'  delivered  a  rousing  speech 
at  Wilmar,  Minnesota,  on 
"Three  Language  Education,"  published 
in  full  in  the  WUmar  Tribune  of  May  1. 
We  regret  that  lack  of  space  forbids  oui 
reproducing  the  speech.  He  advocates 
the  study  of  English,  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian in  the  public  schools.  When 
will   Pennsylvania   become   conscious   01 


its  sin  in  tabooing  the  German  in  our 
public  schools?  We  quote  a  paragraph 
bearing  on  the  best  method  of  teaching 
languages — working  back  to  Luther. — 
Editor. 

"Language  is  essentially  and  primar- 
ily speech,  and  its  instruction  should  b-: 
based  on  the  spoken  idiom.  Farcins  are 
right,  therefore,  in  not  being  satisfied 
unless  their  language  is  spoken;  under- 
standing, reading  and  writing  it  are  of 
less  importance.  These  come  easy  when 
the  language  is  well  spoken.  What  pa- 
rents place  first  in  time  and  importance, 
teachers  place  last.  It  is  the  speaking  of 
a  tongue  that  has  value  for  the  home 
and  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
French  was  made  popular,  as  German 
is  now,  by  speaking  it.  The  new  booK, 
'The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,' 
by  Baulson,  printed  by  Ginn  &  Company, 
and  abroad  in  our  school  libraries.  say.> 
in  the  first  chapter :  'Even  in  the  writings 
of  the  very  latest  educational  reformers 
can  be  heard  Luther's  demand:  "Not 
too  much  drill  on  rules — compel  the  chil- 
dren to  speak."  This  advice  present- 
day  teachers  may  well  take  to  heart. 
Going  to  and  from  school  and  every- 
where pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
soeak  a  second  language  while  studying 
it.  Klotzsch's  demand  'first  the  thing 
(language),  then  the  abstraction 
(rules),"  appears  in  the  new,  natural 
method  of  modern-language  teaching 
that  exercises  the  ear  and  tongue  rather 
than  the  eye.  It  is  the  only  way  to  ac- 
quire the  ''Sprachgefuehl,"  which  is 
living  key  to  a  language.  Yietor,  th? 
founder  of  the  new  method,  issued  a 
book  under  the  title.  "Der  Sprachun- 
terricht  muss  umkehren."  that  acted  like 
a  trumpet-blast,  "a  veritable  thunder- 
bolt," in  compelling  children  to  speak 
No  other  method  of  modern  language 
teaching  should  be  encouraged  now  since 
the  reform,  a  success  all  over  Europe,  is 
coming  to  America.  It  will  draw  paren* 
and  teacher,  home  and  school,  into  closer 
harmony  and  more  helpful  e 
the  home  kindergarten  being  nature's 
basis." 


CURRENT  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
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First  American  The  claim  is  repeatedly 
Missionaries  made,  that  the  first  Prot- 
estant missionaries  sent 
out  from  America  were  commissioned  in 
1810  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  re- 
cently a  tablet  was  unveiled  in  honor  of 
the  suppos.d  first  Protestant  missionary 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  it  is 
reported. 

Far  be  it  to  detract  from  the  honor  ot 
this  splendid  Foreign  Mission  Board. 
with  which  we  stand  in  the  most  cordial 
relations,  but  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  from  America  happen 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  In  response  to  inquiries  sug- 
gested by  the  Rev.  \V.  H.  Romig,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  the  Archivist  of  the  Unity, 
Dr.  Josef  Mueller,  has  unearthed  the 
following  interesting  data: 

1.  John  Antes,  born  in  Frederick 
Township,  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
March  24,  1740,  was  a  missionary  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  1769- 
1782,  and  died  in  Bristol,  December  17, 
1811. 

2.  David  Beck,  born  in  Georgia,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1744;  served  as  missionary  ot 
the  Moravian  Church  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  .1773-1780,  and  died  at 
Friedensthal,  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix. 
on  January  9,  1780. 

3.  Nath  Braun,  born  in  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  July  9,  1763.  Moravian  missionary 
to  the  negroes  on  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
1797-1800.  Died  on  Staten  Island  in 
1814. 

4.  John  Brucker,  born  in  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  July  12,  1750.  Moravian  mis- 
sionary among  the  negroes  in  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  1771-1778.  Died  on  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  October  12,  1778. 

5.  John  Frederick  Schlegel,  born  in 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  June  19,  1763.  Moravian 
missionary  among  the  negroes  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  1785- 1 791.  Died  in 
Graceham,  Mel.,  1805. 

6.  Samuel  Steup,  born  in  Gnaden- 
thal,  near  Nazareth.  Pa..  December  10. 
1757.  Moravian  missionary  among  the 
negroes  on  the  island  of  Antigua.  17S9- 
179 1.     Died  in  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  1822. 


Dr.  Mueller    states,  that   he   supposes. 
that  these  names  will  suffice  to  esta 
the  contention,  that  the  Moravians  v    - 
the  first  to  send  out  native-born  An 
cans  as  missionaries     into     the     fore 
field.    There  were  doubtless  many  others. 
In  addition  to  these  were  the  many  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians.     Strictly  s]  1 
ing   the    word    "first"   ought    to   be   ex- 
punged   from    the    above-mentioned  me- 
morial tablet! — The  Moravian,  May  15, 
1912. 

"John  Antes,  of  Philadelphia  County, 
was  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
out,  and  Mrs.  Rosina  Schlegel  was  the 
first  American  woman  to  be  sent  out  a* 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 

"The  honor  is  transferred  from  New 
England  and  New  York  to  Pennsylvania, 
from     the    Congregational    and     Baptist 
Churches   to    the    Moravian,    and    :: 
Americans  of  English  descent  to  Ameri- 
cans of  German  descent.     It  is  true  that 
they  were  sent  out  by  an   Internati 
Board  representing  the  Moravian  Church 
in  Germany,  England  and  America.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  missionaries  were 
Americans,  sent  out  by  the  American  Mo- 
ravian Chinch  in  America  acting  thrt 
their  own  International  Board.    There  is 
no  desire  that  the  noble  band  of  miss 
aries   sent  out   by   the   American   B 
should  receive    less    honor    than  her 
fore,  for  they  were  worthy,  but  the  firs: 
American   missionaries   sent   out   bv 
Moravian  Church  should  receive  the  r 
ognition  of  history   and  the  missionary 
annals  of  our  country  should  be  enric 
by  the  story  of  their  heroic  lives. 

"The  first  American  missionaries  v,c  2 
mostly    Pennsylvania!!:?.     Five    of    : 
were  born  in  Northampton  County.  [ 
at    Nazareth,    or   its    neighborhood.    anJ 
one  at  Bethlehem." — Easton  Ar^us. 


Faith      So  far  as  the  psychology  of  the 

Curing    cure  is  concerned,  what  is  the 

sential  difference  between  divine 
healing,  healing  of  the  Christian  Sc 
tist,  the  cure  of  the  faked  breadpills 
the  faith  curing  noted    in    the    1    .         ng 
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clipping,  taken   from   the   Grand   Haven 
(Michigan)   Tribune — Editor. 

"Those  interested  in  the  mental  treat- 
ment of  disease  would  find  much  light  on 
the  subject  by  studying  the  faith  curing 
.among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  whe 
have  practised  it  and  resorted  to  it  for 
200  years.  In  that  section  each  commu- 
nity, especially  in  the  rural  districts,  ha> 
its  faith  doctors.  Certain  persons  arc 
thought  to  possess  this  power  which  is 
•conferred  by  a  practising  ancestor  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  person  also  gets  his 
predecessor's  book  of  spells  which  con- 
tains verses  from  the  Bible.  These  verses 
when  repeated  are  believed  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  Pennsylvania  Germans,  however, 
do  not  doubt  the  reality  of  matter  or  sin 
■or  disease.  They  merely  believe  in  ef- 
fecting cu  /s.  They  hold  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  ailments  that  may  be 
"treated  by  faith  and  those  that  can  not, 
and  they  do  not  as  a  rule  apply  the  meth- 
od to  other  diseases. 

In  recent  years  the  belief  in  faith  cure 
has  been  losing  its  hold  among  those 
people  especially  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration, so  that  nowadays  the  medical 
doctor  is  summoned  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Nevertheless  even  the  younger  people 
sometimes  resort  to  this  method  in  emer- 
gencies, and  I  personally  know  of  sonif 
remarkable  cures  which  the  sufferers 
firmly  believe  were  thus  accomplished. 
I  can  not  recall  all  the  ailments  that  are 
treated  in  this  way,  but  the  following 
list  contains  the  principal  ones.  The 
easing  of  pain  in  burns,  wounds,  felon. 
etc.,  stopping  the  flow  of  blood,  remov- 
ing warts,  goitre,  swellng  of  various 
"kinds;  curing  of  erysipelas,  St.  Vitus 
dance,  mild  cases  of  epilepsy,  "abnehme" 
in  children.  Tt  is  universally  recognized 
that  even  for  these  diseases  faith  euro 
does  not  always  avail.  The  method  is 
used  in  a  sort  of  supplementary  way 
with  medical  methods.  In  some  cases 
one  messenger  is  dispatched  for  the  med- 
ical doctor,  another  for  the  faith  doctor. 
In  nearly  every  case  especially  in  severe 
ones  they  try  to  get  the  M.  D.  first.  [ 
do  not  want     to     enter  into  any  contro- 


versy. I  merely  present  the  facts  as  I 
know  them  from  more  than  twenty 
years  residence  in  that  section.  J  make 
no  comment. 

Pennsvlvania  German." 


*• 


Straight  Jacket  for     The    School     Board 
Superintendent  of     Allentown.    Pa., 

recently  debated  and 
defeated  the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  office  hours  of  the  superin- 
tendent on  all  school  days,  shall  be  from 
8.15  a.  m.  to  9  o'clock  a.  m..  and  from  4 
to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturdays  from  8.30 
a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.  During  July  and 
August  the  hours  shall  be  on  all  week- 
days from  8.30  a.  m.  to  11.30  o'clock  a. 
m.,  at  the  Administration  building. 

"He  shall,  before  leaving  his  office,  to 
visit  the  various  schools  of  this  district 
to  engage  in  supervising,  notify  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board,  what  building  or 
buildings  he  intends  visiting. 

"He  shall  make  a  written  repor: 
monthly,  to  the  board  of  directors,  of  all 
schools  visited  during  the  month,  the 
condition  he  finds  them,  what  prog 
is  being  made  if  any.  in  school  work  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  board  of  directors." 


>? 


Powwowing'   In    our    eastern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania      among      the 
German   population,   so-called   powwow- 
ing  is   still    practiced   on   a   larger   scale 
than  is  generally  known.     This  is  to  be 
regretted.     But  the  signs  oi  the  times  in- 
dicate that  even  there  widespread  prac 
tices  are   slowly   decreasing.     The   k 
in   ghosts   has    almost   ceased   in   certain 
communities  which  had  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  their  existence  and  app 
ance.     The  belief  in  witchcraft  has   n 
decreased  to  the  same  extent.     The  I 
dency  oi  the  age  is  against  these  be 
and  practices.     With  the  diffusi  mi  of  in- 
telligence ami  right  common  -   ns 
ocls  oi  thought   all   these   mystic  beli     \ 
and  practices  will  vanis  1.  H.  B. 


OUR  HISTORIC  HERITAGE 


Articles  giving  information  about  the  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
present,  of  whatever  section  of  our  country,  of  whatever  vocation  of 
life,  of  whatever  class  or  association,  of  whatever  period  in  a  man's 
life,  as  well  as  discussions  of  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  Ger- 
man ideals  have  bearing  on  these,  are  to  appear  under  this  general 
head. 


The  Forest  Preacher  on  the  Schoharie 


A  Historical  Tale  of  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  German 
Americans  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 
By   Frederick  Meyer. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  E.  A.  Jacoby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Continued  from    May  Issue) 


The  singing  was  hearty.  A  good  be- 
ginning for  the  first  religious  service 
which  we  celebrated  at  the  Schoharie 
was  made.  As  in  the  case  of  the  He- 
brews when  they  laid  the  cornerstone  for 
the  second  temple,  so  the  tears  ran  down 
over  the  cheeks  and  beards  of  the  aged 
while  the  faces  of  the  young  beamed 
with  joy  because  we  could  also  celebrate 
Easter  at  the  Schoharie. 

Then  I  read  the  gospel  lesson.  This 
liad  a  different  effect  out  in  the  open 
than  within  the  walls  of  a  church.  \ 
read  about  the  sunrise,  the  earthquake, 
the  descent  of  an  angel,  his  raiment 
white  as  snow,  his  countenance  and  form, 
bright  as  the  lightning,  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  to  the  ground  from  fright  as  if 
they  were  dead  and  then  how,  after 
earthquake  and  storm  and  tire  the  risen 
Lord  appeared,  saying:  "Peace  be  with 
you." 

Because  heaven  seemed  so  near  to 
these  farmers     on     this     bright  Sundae 
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morning.  as  if  they  could  reach  it  with 
their  hands,  it  was  as  if  a  holy  thrill  had 
gone  through  their  ranks.  They  looked 
around  to  see  whether  Christ  was  pres- 
ent at  the  services  with  the  words: 
"Peace  be  with  you." 

We  ought  to  celebrate  Easter  in  the 
open  air  as  on  the  first   Raster  day,  was 
the   introduction    to    my    sermon.      The 
cradle  of  the  human  race  was  a  garde    . 
the  garden  of  Eden.     On  account  of 
fall  of  man  this  garden  was  turned  ini  i 
a  cemetery.     But  now,  since  Chris*  :.'    - 
from   the   dead   in  Joseph's  garden,  our 
graveyards  have  again  become  gardens. 
1  [ere  also  lie  the  stones  on  the  graves 
your   loved  ones.     Do   you   know   \ 
these  stones  say     on     E   51  mins 

The  stone  over  Jesus*  grave  says:  R 
still   prevails.      God   does   no;    f   rget 
people,   therefore   strive   for  the   '• 
God  has  not  forgotten  us  here  in 
est.     When  our  enemies  and  ad\  i 
thought  they   had  ended  the  careei 
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the  Germans,  then  our  dear  Heavenly 
Father  hastily  opened  a  new  window  in 
Heaven  each  time  and  sent  help.  He 
gave  us  bread  and  clothing,  sunshine  and 
joy. 

Then  in  its  main  points  my  sermon 
was  on  the  second  article,  about  the 
"Lord,  who  redeemed  us  lost  and  con- 
demned mankind,  saved  us  from  sin, 
from  death  and  the  power  of  the  devil, 
not  with  gold  or  silver,  but  with  his  own 
preeious  blood  and  with  his  cruel  suffer- 
ings and  death."  The  people  under- 
stood this  better  than  when  I  spoke  of 
the  daily  bread.  As  I  am  writing  this  1 
am  reminded  of  a  pastor  in  Germany 
who  considered  himself  enlightened  and 
who  in  his  sermon  wished  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  God  and  who  preached 
about  Easter  visions  and  similar  sub- 
jects. Let  him  and  others  of  his  kind 
thank  God  that  they  did  not  become  for- 
est preachers  in  America.  To  show  the 
presence  of  God?  These  farmers  who  fled 
from  their  homes  ,who  each  day  were 
face  to  face  with  death  on  the  ocean, 
who  were  in  danger  of  men  and  of  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  who  in  a  word  knew 
life  with  its  toil  and  labor.  Visions? 
They  would  simply  consider  him  crazy 
who  talked  on  such  subjects.  Every 
moment  a  dozen  of  them  were  ready  to 
suffer  a  martyr's  death  for  their  Bible 
and  catechism,  the  only  friends  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. If  only  those  were  present  with 
me  this  morning  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection  to  listen  to  the  singing 
of  these  country  people. 

While  I  was  preaching  the  sun  was 
shining  through  the  trees,  the  breeze 
gently  stirred  the  tender  spring  foliage 
and  heart  and  soul  were  touched  by 
God's  spirit.  In  conclusion  I  said :  The 
most  beautiful  thought  about  that  stone 
in  Joseph's  garden  is  that  it  was  rolled 
away.  Today  we  celebrate  for  the  first 
time  Easter  Day  in  the  forest.  The 
stones  still  cover  the  graves  of  vour 
dear  ones.  You  have  chiseled  into  them 
the  cross  and  their  names.  When  we 
celebrate  Easter  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Schoharie,  then  the  angels  will  descend 
from  heaven  and     roll     away     all  these 


stones.  The  dead  will  arise,  all  tries" 
fields  will  be  alive  with  people,  and  the 
sea  will  give  up  its  dead.  Our  brethren 
who  were  buried  at  sea,  our  brethren 
who  were  killed  by  Indians  and  wild 
beasts  and  those  whose  bodies  we  do  not 
find,  all  these  will  arise  and  live.  Xone 
of  us  will  be  missing.  Then  they  ?ang: 
"Jesus,  my  Lord  and  Saviour  is  my 
Life."  They  wiped  the  tears  from  their 
eyes,  and  sang  again  unwilling  to  stop, 
sang  the  whole  'hymn  from  memory. 

I  baptized  their  children.  We  then 
celebrated  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
whoever  would  examine  closely  the  faces 
of  each  of  the  hundreds  of  communicants 
received  the  impression  that  ''The  Lord 
lives.  He  indeed  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  also  appeared  to  us  here  at  the  Scho- 
harie." Up  to  the  present  time  I  com- 
plained of  the  sacrifice  and  resignation 
that  was  imposed  upon  me.  Such  a  re- 
ligious service  counterbalances  all  these 
feelings. 

The  distiller  and  tavern-keeper  shall 
call  me  only  the  stonepreacher. 

The  settlers  are  talking  of  building 
a  church.  If  only  the  uncertainty  about 
the  lawful  possession  of  their  lands  did 
not  exist.  Gov.  Hunter  and  the  seven 
Dutch  partners  remain  quiet  for  the 
present  un  il  they  receive  a  hint  from 
London.  The  journey  of  the  aged  Weiser 
to  London  was  not  as  fruitless  as  he 
thought.  For  this  reason  it  was  difficult 
to  persuade  the  people  to  build  a  suitable 
place  of  worship. 

Therefore  we  had  to  be  content  with 
the  offer  of  Carl  Herkimer.  He  ottered 
us  his  newly  built  log  barn  as  a  meeting 
place.  As  far.  as  possible  we  prepared 
and  arranged  the  building  for  services 
whereby  my  crucifix  was  honored  and 
had  its  place  on  the  altar.  Upon  the 
freshly  whitewashed  walls  I  wrote  pas- 
sages from  Scripture.  Above  the  altar 
were  the  words:  "Der  Herr  ist  in  seinem 
heiligen  Tempel.  es  sei  vor  ihm  stille 
Welt."  Its  purpose  was  to  instruct  the 
wood  choppers  and  tarmakers  who  could 
with  difficulty  sit  quiet  throughout  the 
service.  Mr.  Kreiskorn  wished  to  |  I 
pare  a  great  church  dedication.  But  t 
said:  "No,  as  long     as     the  ark  of  the 
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Lord  remained  in  a  tent,  there  was  no 
reason  for  rejoicing  in  Israel.  As  soon 
as  the  temple  was  completed,  dedicatory 
services  were  held,  and  'then  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  whole  house  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  ad- 
minister the  offerings.  We  will  wait 
until  a  suitable  church  is  erected.  Then 
we  will  rejoice  and  celebrate." 

I  must  arouse  the  people  in  this  dis- 
trict. Soon  we  expect  to  get  a  suitable 
house  of  worship. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Now  I  began  to  organize  congrega- 
tions. Within  a  radius  of  25  miles  there 
is  no  ordained  German  minister.  All  of 
them  are  itinerant  preachers,  of  whom 
Jonathan  Schmul  said,  "They  are  a  bad 
lot."  As  long  as  I  roamed  in  the  forest, 
none  concerned  themselves  about  me.  As 
soon  as  they  noticed  that  I  obtained  a 
following  they  tried  to  alienate  the  peo- 
ple from  me.  Their  chief  argument  was 
that  I  did  not  pfeach  the  true  doctrine. 
They  claimed  that  I  perverted  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  that  I  also  had  during  the 
distribution  of  the  sacraments  quoted  the 
installation  sentences,  but  had  no  faith 
in  them.  They  entered  all  the  cottages 
with  their  slanders. 

The  most  active  of  all  was  a  certain 
Mr.  Schneps.  This  man  was  most  per- 
nicious. He  was  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  deserted  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  Germany,  and  here  in  Middle- 
burg  became  engaged  to  a  widow.  Be- 
sides, a  young  woman  accused  him  of 
being  the  father  of  her  child.  When  he 
conducted  services  in  Schenectady  last 
spring,  he  was  so  intoxicated  that  the 
deacons  had  to  tie  the  bands  for  him. 
During  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "O 
Gott,  du  frommer  Gott,"  he  repeatedly 
sang  the  first  verse.  His  associates  are 
like  him. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  it  is  not  my 
duty  to  dispute  with  these  people  and  to 
perplex  their  minds.  With  one  blow  I 
frustrated  their  plots.  I  announced  that 
no  fees  would  be  accepted  for  baptizing, 
visiting  the   sick  and   administering   the 


communion  rites.  Consequently  the  min- 
isters had  no  income  from  these  sources 
and  they  betook  themselves  to  other  re- 
gions. 

Difficulties  were  encountered  in  build- 
ing a  church.  The  people,  in  the  hard 
struggle  for  their  daily  bread,  forgot  the 
most  important  family  events.  Many  of 
them  have  a  family  Bible  in  which  ev  T)  - 
thing  is  neatly  recorded,  as.  for  example, 
Mr.  Gerlach  and  Mr.  Krei^kom.  But  the 
Herkimers  had  recorded  nothing.  Halt 
of  the  children  born  here  are  not  bap- 
tized, and  when  I  asked  the  date 
of  the  child's  birth,  most  of  them 
had  no  accurate  knowledge.  During  their 
continuous  wanderings  they  lost  their 
Bibles.  More  frequently  one  finds 
Arnd's  Garden  of  Paradise  which  they 
could  carry  more  easily  because  it  is 
smaller  than  the  Bible. 

I  wanted  to  fix  the  personalities,  and 
upon  entering  a  house  began  with  the 
question : 

"How  old  is  Jacob?" 

"He  must  be  fifteen,"  says  the  father 
in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

"Why,  man,  what  do  you  mean !  We 
have  been  married  only  fourteen  years 
He  is  thirteen?" 

"When  is  his  birthday?" 

"He  was  born  during  the  night  the  In- 
dians set  Yon  der  Haide's  house  on  fire," 
answered  the  man. 

"Plow  you-  do  talk,"  said  his  leife, 
"Mr.  Pastor,  my  husband  has  confused 
everything.  When  the  flames  leaped  sky- 
ward, I  awoke  and  was  so  frightened 
that  I  grasned  my  neck.  From  this  he 
received  a  birth-mark  for  life.  He  was 
born  during  the  wheat  harvest."  The 
exact  date  could  not  be  determined.  I 
recorded  in  the  church  records:  "]:. 
Klineer.  born  about  the  early  part  of 
Julv."  etc. 

Others  say,  "John  was  born  while  wc 
were  still  living  in  the  'Zwangscol omV 
at  the  Hudson:  Anna  was  born  the  day 
the  sheriff  attempted  to  exoel  the  set- 
tlers from  the  Schoharie  :  and  the  sw.v 
Gretchen  nut  out  his  eve.  Nicholas  was 
lv>rn  in  the  fall  of  the  year  my  host 
lav  sick  oi  a  fever." 
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I  traveled  a  great  deal  to  accomplish 
all  this. 

But  the  worst  situation  was  at  the 
home  of  the  two  Weissdorns.  I  asked 
him,  "How  many  children  have  you?" 

"I  must  first  count  them.''  he  answer- 
ed. "By  my  first  wife,  Lizzie,  I  had  ten 
By  my  present  wife,  Barbara,  there  arc 
— let  see" — he  counted  his  fingers  and 
finally  answered,  "nine,  altogether  nine- 
teen."   Then  he  added  earnestly : 

"There  might  easily  be  more,  but  1 
can  not  tell  the  exact  number,  at  least 
all  are  living." 

His  wife,  Barbara,  entered  the  door 
at  this  moment,  and  as  she  did  not  know 
exactly  what  her  husband  and  I  were 
talking  about,  she  vehemently  broke 
forth : 

"Why  do  they  concern  our  sins?  Bet- 
ter ten  on  the  cushion,  than  one  on  the 
conscience." 

I  assumed  a  knowing  look,  as  her  hus- 
band said:  "Why  do  you  scream  so  loud, 
old  woman,  the  minister  knows  nothing 
of  our  affairs !" 

This  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  be- 
gan to  ask  questions. 

"We  are  not  married,"  he  continued, 
"because  we  had  no  money  and  there  was 
no  pastor  in  the  neighborhood.  As  often 
as  a  child  was  born,  I  had  to  promise  to 
marry  her." 

"We  are  honest  people,  Mr.  Pastor ; 
give  us  the  blessing,"  cried  Barbara 
She  put  on  a  black  dress,  while  her  hus- 
band washed  his  face.  Then  both  stood 
before  me,  and  I  conferred  the  blessing. 
The  wife  was  overjoyed. 

I  seated  myself  and  started  to  fill  out 
the  birthday  register  of  the  nineteen 
children.  I  could  not  finish  by  day  and 
had  to  pass  the  night  there. 

He  ^c  s-s  :1c  i|: 

Divers  disputes  had  first  to  be  settled 
before  we  could  draw  up  regulations  for 
the  congregation.  How  numerous  arc 
the  men  who  are  ready  to  make  regula- 
tions for  others.  The  aged  Heim  had 
drawn  up  a  set  of  rules  for  the  congre- 
gation, including  in  them  everthing  con- 
ceivable    in     one     hundred  paragraphs 


Each  paragraph  had  its  subdivisions  and 
explanations.  One  might  think  we  were 
called  upon  to  draw  up  a  constitution  fur 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  code  of  rules  >tirred  up  anger. 
Order  is  desirable ;  but  too  many  rules 
in  a  congregation  are  a  sure  source  of 
quarrels. 

Then  I  delivered  a  sermon  in  th:r 
church  service  on  fondness  for  industry 
and  good  penmanship.  But  1  warned 
them,  of  indulging  to  excess.  "We  mus: 
cut  the  trousers  to  fit  a  boy,"  I  remarked,, 
"and  not  a  gigantic  Goliath."-  They 
laughed  and  were  won  over  to  my  opin- 
ion. "When  a  child  is  born,  what  does 
it  need?  A  name?"  Then  the  names  of 
all  the  saints  in  the  almanac  were  sug- 
gested. One  wanted  a  Lutheran  name, 
another  a  Reformed,  and  again  others 
United  Protestants.  I  pleaded  for  a 
short  name.  At  last  we  agreed  upon 
"St.  Paul's  German  Evangelical  Con- 
gregation." 

The  adoption  of  a  creed  followed. 
"We  believe  in  the  Word  of  God  and  its 
interpretation  according  to  the  fathers 
of  the  Reformation."  Some  wanted  it 
expressed  more  fully.  "That  is  suffi- 
cient." I  said  and  I  would  not  yield. 
There  was  a  third  paragraph  about  mem- 
bership. "Each  one  is  required  to  at- 
tend religious  services  regularly  and  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  to  live 
a  Christian  life  and  to  support  the  con- 
gregation financially."  In  explanation 
concerning  the  election  of  deacons,  their 
duties  anil  term  of  office  followed.  Then 
I  permitted  the  men  to  sign  this,  and  the 
church  regulations  went  into  effect. 

The  elderly  Mr.  Heim  complaineJ 
that  these  were  no  church  rules  because 
they  filled  only  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

"It  is  true,"  I  replied.     "Tf  the  con- 
gregation grows  we  will  add  to  the  rules 
Do  not  handle  an  infant  too  roughb. 
else  it  will  die  on  your  hands." 

These  church  regulations  I  introduced 
into  seven  congregations.  Every  Sun- 
day  T  preached  at  two  places.  When  I 
went  through  the  primeval  forest  to  the 
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lumbcr  camps  I  only  preached  once.  Be- 
cause the  forest  was  filled  with  wolves, 
I  was  accompanied  each  time  by  several 
men. 

y  J|i  ~fi  >.'  V 

In  each  congregation  I  organized 
Bible  classes  for  the  young  people.  They 
gladly  attended  to  hear  the  Bible  narra- 
tives. 

Young  men  and  marriageable  girls  be- 
sides children  constituted  the  classes. 
Many  of  these  young  women  cast  ardent 
glances  at  me.  I  can  not  dismiss  any  one. 

Today  I  related  the  incident  of  Jac- 
ob's flight  and  the  ladder  that  reached 
to  heaven.  They  tried  to  explain  every- 
thing I  asked.  I  asked  the  youthfui 
Gerlach  to  repeat  the  story  for  me,  and 
he  did  it  in  the  following  manner :    . 

"As  Jacob  was  asleep  with  the  stone 
for  a  pillow,  suddenly  the  night  became 
bright  as  day.  Just  as  the  Catskills  are 
lit  up  when  the  Indians  hold  their  war 
dance,  and  Jacob  was  frightened  like  the 
people  at  the  Schoharie." 

Some  one  asked:  "Where  did  Jacob 
obtain  the  oil  which  he  poured  upon  the 
stone?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  young  Herki- 
mer called  out :  "From  his  lantern  which 
■he  allowed  to  burn  in  order  to  keep  the 

wolves  away." 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  mother  asked  me  what  she  should 
do  with  my  share  of  my  father's  estate. 
I  replied  that  she  should  send  me  a  map 
of  the  Palatinate.  I  must  be  better  in- 
formed of  this  country,  or  nothing  or- 
derly will  come  of  the  church  book.  For 
the  balance  I  requested  her  to  send  me 
Bibles  and  hymn-books.  I  have  no  need 
of  money  in  the  wilderness. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

This  is  a  hard  winter.  The  oldest  in- 
habitants can  not  recall  one  like  it.  In 
the  depths  of  the  forests  wolves  attacked 
men.  The  wild  animals  preyed  fiercely 
upon  the  deer.  T  am  completely  snowed 
in.  The  smoke  which  rise^  from  the 
houses  is  the  onlv  evidence  that  men  live 


here.  Out  in  the  forest  there  was  a  great 
lire  last  night.  Either  a  house  was. 
burnt  or  there  was  a  disorderly  night  in. 
the  lumber  camp. 

Would  that  we  had  a  church !  We 
are  still  conducting  services  in  Herki- 
mer's barn  but  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
them  at  the  other  places.  The  barns  are 
not  tightly  built.  The  snow  drifts 
through  all  the  crevices.  Xo  one  can 
sit  there  during  this  bitterly  cold  weath- 
er. I  am  therefore  quite  alone  in  my  log 
cabin.  I  think  of  days  gone  by,  and 
write  my  simple  narrative. 

The  aged  Urschel  has  been  confined 
for  weeks  to  Gerlach's  home,  sick  with 
pneumonia.  Xo  doctor  can  get  here 
through  this  deep  snow.  So  I  read  up 
in  my  books  how  her  case  should  be 
treated.  She  has  passed  the  crisis  but. 
the  fever  has  left  her  in  a  weak  condi- 
tion. 

What  shall  I  begin  single-handed  in 
this  wilderness?  Shall  I  marry?  Why- 
should  I  not?  My  income  is  sufficient  to 
support  a  wife  and  children.  Even  if  I 
am  condemned  to  this  forest  life  why- 
should  I  not  surround  myself  with  a. 
family  like  other  men?  If  I  decide  to 
marry,  the  next  question  will  be,  where 
will  I  find  a  wife? 

I  journeyed  to  Albany  in  order  to  buy 
medicine.  While  there  I  visited  Kath- 
arine Weisenberg.  I  wondered  whether 
the  Van  der  Heids  with  whom  she  is 
employed  are  a  proud  family.  The  old 
gentleman  would  at  first  not  admit  me 
to  the  house.  I  insisted  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  prevent  me.  as  a  pastor,  from 
paying  the  lady  a  visit.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  Mr.  Van  der  Heid  called 
Katharine  into  the  room. 

Since  then  I  learned  why  the  name 
pastor  produced  such  a  favorable  result 
for  me  on  the  part  of  the  Dutchman.  The 
minister,  Joshua  Von  Kocherthal,  who 
came  to  America  with  the  first  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Palatines  who  emigrated 
to  Xew  York  in  a  body,  at  one  I 
drove  to  Albany  right  back  of  Mr. 
der  Heid.  The  latter  was  in  no  hurry 
and    drove    leisurely    along    the    narrow 
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road  ahead  of  the  pastor.  The  pastor 
called  to  him  and  kindly  requested  him 
to  turn  out  so  that  he  might  -pass  him  as 
his  business  'was  urgent.  The  proud 
Dutchman  paid  no  attention  to  the  plain 
German  pastor,  but  drove  slowly  along 
whereby  the  dust  raised  by  his  team  was 
blown  into  the  preacher's  face.  This 
made  the  pastor  furious.  He  sprang 
from  the  buggy  and  with  clenched  fist 
lectured  him  about  politeness  to  German 
pastors.  Therefore  I  had  to  thank  my 
predecessors  for  obtaining  ready  access 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  Van  der  Heid. 

Katharine  recognized  me  at  once,  and 
greeted  me  in  a  friendly  manner.  Five 
years  ago  she  was  a  mere  child.  Now 
before  me  stood  a  tall,  robust,  finely 
featured,  beautiful  woman.  Her  expres- 
sion showed  that  she  possessed  common 
sense.  Her  manner  was  gentle  and  mod- 
est. The  prudent  Mrs.  Van  der  Heid  re- 
mained in  the  room,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  short  and  confined  to  general 
topics.  She  was  doing  well.  She  had 
served  five  years,  and  must  remain  two 
more.  Would  she  then  come  to  Scho- 
harie? That  is  her  intention,  for  there 
are  her  only  relatives. 

I  left.  Had  this  girl  confused  me?  No. 
but  when  I  thought  of  matrimony  and 
reflected  upon  the  number  of  marriage- 
able maidens  of  my  acquaintance,  then 
indeed  my  thoughts  at  last  would  revert 
to  her. 

But  your  circumstances,  Pastor  Resig ! 
You  will  commit  a  foolish  act.  Who  in- 
quires about  standing  and  family  de- 
scent in  the  wilderness  of  America?  Here 
the  courageous  and. industrious  win  who 
do  not  think  of  yesterday  but  of  today 
and   tomorrow.     She  is   onlv   a   servant 


girl.  This  is  an  advantage,  because  she 
will  understand  housekeeping. 

Be  judicious,  Peter.  Do  you  want  a 
wife  or  a  housekeeper?  A  wife,  truly! 
She  shall  be  the  partaker  of  my  joys  and 
sorrows.  And  of  your  thoughts  and  la- 
bors, too?  The  contrast  in  culture  is 
too  great.  You  are  an  educated  man, 
she  is  a  servant  girl.  I  reason:  the  girl 
has  common  sense,  she  will  develop. 
Peter,  do  not  make  yourself  unhappy, 
equals  should  marry  equals!  .  What! 
Equals  mated  to  equals?  Then  explain 
to  me  the  contradictions  of  nature.  The 
gentle  Mr.  Gerlach  and  the  hasty,  clam- 
orous Mrs.  Gerlach,  Red  Peter  and  his 
swarthy  Gretchen,  the  braggart  tavern- 
keeper  and  his  gentle  Maria,  the  educat- 
ed Frenchman,  who  had  attended  five 
universities,  and  his  copper-colored 
squaw  who  could  neither  read  not  write. 

Like  should  mate  like.  No,  unlike 
had  better  unite  with  unlike.  The  black 
with  the  red,  the  frail  with  the  strong, 
the  wise  with  the  stupid,  and  the  indus- 
trious with  the  lazy.  One  supplies  what 
the  other  lacks.  The  happiest  marriages 
result  from  the  possession  of  opposite 
traits.  If  the  weather  is  hot  in  July  the 
farmer  waits  for  a  thunderstorm.  Op  • 
posite  forces  govern  the  natural  world, 
they  make  the  life  of  man  happy  and 
cheerful.  In  wedlock  the  similarly  dis- 
posed do  not  become  reconciled  on  ac- 
count of  the  irksomeness  and  monotony. 

In  this  manner  I  reasoned  by  myself 
many  times  throughout  the  winter  and  I 
always  reached  the  same  conclusion: 
Katharine  is  an  acceptable  young  wo- 
man. She  must  serve  two  years  ra  re 
before  she  comes  to  the  Schoharie.  1 
still  have  time  to  consider  the  matter. 


(To  be  continued.) 


History  of  Emmanuel's  Church,  Petersville,  Pa. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  Reitz.  Wahmtport,   Pa. 


I.   A  Very  Old  Congregation. 

HIS  is  recognized  as  the  old- 
est Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Church  -in  Northampton 
County,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est in  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  started  in   1723. 

It  is  located  about  ten  miles  east  from 
Walnutport  on  the  Lehigh  River,  twenty 
miles  northwest  from  Easton  on  the 
Delaware  River,  and  about  six  miles 
-south  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

IT. — Other  Churches  in  Vicinity  of  Very 
Early  Date. 

There  were  two  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions about  fifteen  miles  southeast  from 
Emmanuel's  Church  of  an  early  date, 
viz.,  "The  Congregation  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,"  in  Saucon  Township, 
near  Redington,  not  far  from  the  Le- 
bigh  River,  begun  by  Rev.  Casper  Stoe- 
ver,  Jr.,  1728-30;  the  other  was  called 
""The  Congregation  on  the  Delaware 
River  Belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Re- 
ligion," near  Easton,  served  also  by 
Rev.  Stoever,  1728-30,  and  by  Rev. 
Birckenstock,  1739-49.  during  whose 
latter  ministration  it  is  claimed  to  have 
been  the  largest  Lutheran  congregation 
then  in  America.1 

The  early  settlers  were  busy  forming 
^churches  in  this  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  learn  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Germans  were  active  in  starting  a 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church  at 
Egypt  in  1734,  about  fifteen  miles  west 
from  this  church.2  About  twenty  miles 
southwest  from  the  church  of  our  sketch 
the  West  Salisbury  Church  was  started 
in    1741,   known  then  as   the  "Schmalz- 


gass  Church."  In  Upper  Milford  (Dil- 
lingersville)  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
started  a  church  in  1735.  Others  of  an 
early  date  might  be  named  as  Saucon, 
Jordan,  Heidelberg,  New  Tripoli,  Plain- 
field.  Drvland,  ''Straw  Church"  (Green- 
wich, N.  J.). 

III.- — Early  Settlement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  country  above 
Easton  along  the  Delaware  River,  espe- 
cially above  the  Blue  Mountain,  was 
known  to  the  white  settlers  at  a  very 
early  date,  even  before  William  Penn 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1682. 3 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that  prob- 
ably the  first  settlements  in  Pennsylvania 
were  not  on  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia, 
but  some  hundred  miles  up  that  river  at 
Shawnee  in  Monroe  County,  near  Strouds- 
burg.  They  were  made  by  the  Low 
Dutch  or  Hollanders,  from  New  Xeather- 
lands,  on  the  fertile,  low  lands  along  the 
Delaware,  called,  after  the  Indians  occu- 
pying them,  the  'Minisink  Flats'.  These 
lands  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for 
a  number  of  miles.  When  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  is  unknown,  and  could 
not  be  ascertained  even  from  those  liv- 
ing there  in  17  87,  generally  the  grand- 
children of  the  original  settlers,  and 
who  were  merely  aware  that  it  antedated, 
many  years,  Penn's  purchase  in  16S2. 
Those  who  first  came  seem  to  have  been 
Holland  Miners,  who  made  a  good  road, 
about  100  miles  long,  from  Esopus  (now 
Kingston)  on  the  Hudson  River  to  the 
Mine  Holes  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware  River  near  Stroudsburg.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  much  ore  was  hauled  from 
thence  over  the  Mine  Road,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, to  Esopus.  but  of  what  character  is 
not  known.  Seeing  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  low  lands,  the  Dutch  soon  occupied 
them,  raising  abundant  crops  and  hauled 
their  produce  over  this  same  road  to 
Esopus,  their  market.  When  later  the 
English  reached  them  they  found  a  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  Philadelphia.  Wil- 
liam Penn  or  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment." 


^1)  See  Pennsylvania  Germ;\n  for  Mar.  1910,  p.  138. 
42)  Penna.  Archives.  Sixth  Series,  Vol,  VI. 


(3)  "Frontier  Forts  of  Pa."  Vol,  i  p  M, 
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That  the  pioneer  settlers  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  section  of  the  country, 
more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
is  inferred  from  a  map  of  "New  Xeath- 
erlands  of  1656,"  a  facsimile  of  which  is 
published  in  Pennsylvania  Archives.  In 
said  map  the  country  is  well  marked  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  Delaware  River 
and  even  to  the  Lehigh  River,  in  which 
tract  our  church  is  located. 

IV. — Contemporaneous  Events. 

The  year  1723  when  this  church  was 
founded  brings  us  back  so  far  that  it 
will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  recall  some 
contemporaneous  historical  events  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  a  few  miles 
east  of  this  church  in  1740,  seventeen 
years  after  the  founding  of  this  church, 
the  Moravians  worked  with.  George 
Whitefield  at  Nazareth  to  erect  a  big 
stone  structure  for  a  school  for  colored 
children ;  which  structure  while  yet  un- 
completed together  with  5000  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  in  1743  by  the  Mo- 
ravians to  be  used  for  a  different  pur- 
pose and  eventually  to  become  the  repos- 
itory for  the  Moravian  PTistorical  Socie- 
ty. "Nazareth*  Hall"  is  also  there, 
founded  in  1759  and  used  as  a  Boy?' 
Military  Boarding  School.  In  1741  the 
Moravians  started  Bethlehem  together 
with  church  and  school,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  this  church.  In  Allen  Town- 
ship, which  adjoins  Moore  Township, 
where  our  church  is  located,  the  so-call- 
ed "Irish  settlement"  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam and  Thomas  Craig  and  others  be- 
tween the  years  1728  and  1733.  as  ft  is 
said.  About  20  miles  to  the  southwest 
the  Moravians  built  a  church  at  Emaus 
in  1742,  and  the  Lutherans  one  in  Ma- 
cungie  in   1750. 

At  that  time,  1723,  the  localitv  of  this 
church  was  a  part  of  Bucks  County,  and 
in  the  district  then  known  as  Forks 
Township. 

The  founding  of  Emmanuel's  Church 
at  Petersville  in  1723,  often  called  the 
Petersville  Church,  antedates  the  com- 
ing to  America  of  Rev.  Dr.  II.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  the  recognized  patriarch  oi 


the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  in 
1742,  as  well  as  that  of  his  greatest  \ 
fort,  viz.,  the  organization  of  the  oldest 
Lutheran  Synod  in  America  in  1748.  It 
antedates  the  founding  or  laying  out  11 
town  lots  of  Easton  ("East  town")  in 
1752  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er, and  the  log  house  of  David  Martin, 
built  1739,  as  well  as  the  surveying  in 
1736  of  the  "thousand  acre  tract"  on 
which  Easton  now  stands,  for  Thos 
Penn,  by  Benjamin  Eastbnrn.  It  ante- 
dates the  state  road  from  Easton  to 
Reading  in  1753,  known  a-  the  "Kin|  3 
Highway."  It  antedates  the  foundin: 
Allentown  by  James  Allen  in  1762,  and 
Allen's  house  at  that  place  which  sur- 
veyor D.  Schulze  mentions  in  his  re- 
port of  laying  out  the  road  from  Easton 
to  Reading  in  1753.  At  the  Delaware 
River  above  Stroudsburg,  about  twenty 
miles  northeast  of  this  church  there 
were  settlements  by  the  Dutch  and  Hu- 
guenots prior  to  the  founding  oi  this 
church,  which  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition long  before. 

The  turbulent  times  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  Indian  Massacres,  and 
the  year  17.^  when  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  had  statione  ! 
twentv-five  soldiers  in  "Peter  Doll's 
Blockhouse"  adjoining  the  Emmanuel 
Church  land  on  the  north  to  protect  the 
settlers,  the  terrible  massacre  at  "Cna- 
den  Huetten."  which  excited  also  this 
locality,  the  Revolutionary  War  in  which 
many  brave  ones  from  this  district 
part,  and  "Fries'  Rebellion."  in  which 
some  people  from  this  section  were  en- 
gaged.— all  these  happened  long  after  the 
founding  of  this  old  congrec.- 
known  now  as  Emmanuel's  Chun 

V. — Whence    cone    those   early   settlei  1 

zvho  founded  this  church  in   :  ~  7  ' 

This  question  has  often  hoe*:  asked  by 
clergymen  and  others  as  thev  met  an  1 
discussed  the  early  founding  of  the 
church.  We  will  try  to  answer  the  oue<- 
tion.  The  earlv  settlers  were  un 
trnahlv  Germans,  mostly  Palatines  wh  ]  .. 
we  now   call  Pennsylvania  Germans.  In 
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the  early  part  of  the  i3th  century  the 
two  chief  landing  places  in  America  for 
the  German  immigrants  were  Xew  York 
and  Philadelphia — Xew  York  taking-  the 
lead  during  the  first  and  even  second 
decade  thereof,  and  Philadelphia  decid- 
edly thereafter.  From  these  two  center- 
of  trade  the  Palatine  settlers  spread  out 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  find  and  possess  their  future 
homes.  And  it  seems  that  right  here  in 
this  locality  in  Northampton  County, 
they  met  from  both  places.  At  that  early 


date  traveling  from  Philadelphia  up  to 
this  locality  was  rather  tedious.  But 
from  Xew  York  to  this  place  there  wa^ 
a  better  road.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  "Mine  Road''  in  a  quo- 
tation from  the  able  pen  of  Captain 
Richards  in  "Frontier  Facts.''  published 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  way 
of  travel  from  New  York  to  this  place 
seems  to  have  been  up  the  Hudson  River 
to  Fsopus  (wjw  Kingston),  thence  over 
the  "Mine  Road"  to  the  Delaware  River 
near  Stroudsburg,  then  over  the  Indian 


Emmanuel's  Church,  Petersville,  Pa. 


trails  along  the  north  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  through  the  several  gaps 
south  into  the  fertile  district  of  North- 
ampton County,  of  which  gaps  Winw 
Gap  and  Smith's  Gap  seemed  most  used. 
In  a  map  of  the  "Middle  British  Colo- 
nies" published  1755,  there  is  a  well  de- 
fined road  from  Kingston  on  the  Hud- 
son to  Stroudsburg  on  the  Delaware, 
and  thence  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  to  and  through  the  Wind 
Gap  into  the  country  south  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,   where     the  church     of   our 


sketch  is  located.  The  same  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  celebrated  Conrad 
Weiser  in  August.  1750.  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Virginia  Govern- 
ment to  carry  a  message  to  the  Indians 
near  the  Canadian  boundary  above  the 
Hudson.  Rev.  Or.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg, 
his  son-in-law,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Bethlehem  to  the  Hudson  River. 
definitely  describes  this  route  as  fol- 
lows:* 


(41    Halle  '•RJp  ">r:>."  SM- 
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"My  father-in-law,  Mr.  Conrad  Weiser, 
was  commissioned  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  to  carry  a  message  to 
the  Indian  Nations  who  live  ^towards  the 
borders  of  Canada,  (above  Albany,  N.  Y.) 
To  that  place  he  had  to  travel  through 
the  provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  over  300  miles,  and  he  offered  to 
take  one  of  us  along  free  of  expense  to 
Rev.  Hartwick,  because  he  would  pass 
near  him,  (at  Ilheinbeck  near  Kingston 
on  the  Hudson).  On  August:  17,  (1750) 
we  continued  our  journey  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Nazareth  ten  miles;  thence  to  a 
hotel    five    miles;    thence   across    the    Blue 


Mountain  and  to  a  Low  Dutchman  at  the 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  thirty-six  miles 
(Depui  near  Stroudsburg) ;  thence  across 
the    Delaware    River    and    in    New    Jersey 

thirty-two  rnil^s  to  a  Ref.  Low  Dutch 
Minister;  thence  through  New  Jersey  and 
into  New  York  Province  to  a  Spaniard 
forty  miles;  thence  through  New  York  to 
Kingston  on  the  Hudson  River  forty-one 
miles." 

In  explanatory  notes  to  "Halle  Re- 
ports" by  Drs.  W.  J.  Mann  and  B.  M. 
Schmticker  we   read  :5 


* 

-J 

• 

• 

• 

*    *                >    ■ 

i 

Emmanuel's  Church  and  Public  School 
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"Samuel  Depui,  a  real  Walloon  and 
Huguenot,  who  had  originally  settled  at 
Esopus,  was  already  in  1725  living  in  that 
country  at  the  Delaware  called  Minni- 
sinks.  ■  Generally  the  country  along  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  which  expands  into 
that  broad  valley  was  settled  very  early, 
and  there  was  much  more  communication 
with  New  Jersey  and  the  country  about 
the  Hudson  then  with  Pennsylvania,  (Dr. 
W.  H.  Egle's  Hist,  of  Pa.  p.  1050).  At 
Depui's  house  Muhlenberg  and  Weiser 
crossed  the  Delaware,  went  up  along  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  came  on  one  of 
the  oldest  roads  in  the  country,  which  led 
from  Esopus  through  the  valley  north  of 
the  Schamankung  Hills  (White  Hills)   and 


then  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
a  country  already  settled  in  the  17th  cent, 
through  New  Jersey  to  the  upper  Dela- 
ware. Count  Zinzendorf  had  used  the 
same  road  in  August  and  September.  17  4l\ 
in  his  journey  to  the  missionary  station 
Schecomeco, 

That  "Mine  Road"  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  Delaware  River!  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  able  editor  of  "Kver>- 
bo  ly's  column."  Philadelphia  Enquirer, 
oi  December  13,  19 10: 

(5)  Vol  1  p   5W. 

i»i)  Mom  >ir  of  the  Moral  lM  Church  J.  p.4"<f. 
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"When  Surveyor  Scull  was  sent,  in  the 
year  1730,  to  investigate  the  settlements 
about  the  Blue  Mountain  and  the  Dela- 
ware, he  found  about  five  miles  east  of 
what  is  now  Stroudsburg  the  settlement  of 
Samuel  Depuis,  a  French  Huguenot,  who 
ihad  come  there  at  least  six  years  before 
from   Esopus,    N.    Y. 

"Depuis  told  Scull  that  when  the  rivers 
were  frozen  he  had  a  good  road,  some  100 
miles  long,  along  the  'Mine  Road'  from 
Mine  Holes  to  Esopus,  whither  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  his  wheat  and 
cider,  and  exchange  them  for  salt  and 
other  necessities. 


"But  when  questioned  as  to  when  and 
by  whom  Mine  Road  bad  been  built,  all 
he  could  tell  him  was  a  traditional  it 
to  the  effect  that,  in  some  former  age,  a 
company  of  miners,  persecuted  at  borne 
for  their  religion,  had  come  from  Holland, 
and  after  working  two  mines  with 
markable  success  in  that  s'-c.ion,  had 
bought  the  land  from  the  Indians,  the  lat- 
ter subsequently  removing  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

"The  story  handed  down  to  us  by  Scull, 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  genesis  of  Mine 
Road    known   at   this   dati 
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Inside  View  of  Emmanuel's  Church,  Peiersville,  Pa. 


At  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware 
River  above  Stroudsburg-  there  is  even 
now  a  mining-  company  ar  work  about 
six  miles  below  Port  Jervis.  which  is 
said  to  have  invested  a  capital  oi  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  having  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  machinerv  and  smelter  to 
produce  copper,  etc.  There  are  caves  and 
tunnels  into  the  mountain  showing  all 
evidence  of  mining  operations  many 
years  ago — may  have  been  between  two 
and  three  centuries  ago. 


We    may   read:\    draw   tl 
that  not  only  miners    used    that     .V 
Ro  ul.  but  also  st    i 

it  from  New  York  to  Penns  an  I 

that  some  pushed  their  w.n    s 
into  the  interior    over    the    In 
from  Strou  Isburg  al  ng  the  i 
of  the  Blue  Wind 

6r  Smi    's  I  lap  and  into 

the  desirable  country 
Church. 
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VI. — Palatines  also  came  by  way  of  Neiv 
York  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Stroudsburg,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  most  likely  over  that 
Mine  Road. 

In  a  general  description  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  as  recorded 
in  "Halle  Reports"  by  Revs.  Muhlenberg, 
Brunnholtz  and  Handschuh,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1754,  we  read: 

"In  the  second  period,  in  the  years  1708, 
1709,  1710  to  1720,  when  the  great  migra- 
tion from  the  Palatinate  to  England  took 
place,  and  of  which  a  large  number  were 
sent  to  the  Province  of  New  York  under 
Queen  Anna,  not  only  a  few  of  those 
came  to  Pennsylvania  ...  In  the  fol- 
lowing third  period,  from  about  the  year 
1720  to  1730,  the  number  of  German 
Lutherans  from  the  Palatinate,  the  King- 
dom, Wuertemberg,  Darmstaedt,  and  other 
places  had  increased.  Also  many  families 
came  here  from  New  York  who  had  gone 
there  under  Queen  Anna.  These  have 
scattered  and  settled  in  all  parts  in  the 
^Province  (of  Penn.)"? 

Conrad  Weiser,  the  celebrated  leader 
of  the  Palatines  who  had  settled  at  Scho- 
harie, N.  Y.,  in  17 12,  and  who  later 
came  with  sixty  families  in  1729  by  way 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  their  fu- 
ture home  at  Tulpehocken,  Pa.,  must 
have  had  intended  to  settle  in  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg  or  to 
help  his  friends  and  other  Palatines  to 
homes,  and  no  doubt  he  came  over  that 
Mine  Road,  or  part  way,  as  we  infer 
from  a  letter  of  Secretary  Lo^an  to  Con- 
rad Weiser. 


of  this  Province,  recommcndinfo  thee  to 
him  to  make  some  agreemt  with  thee,  or 
at  least  to  give  thee  some  encouragement. 
But  sure  I  am  that  no  agreemt  was  ever 
made  with  thee,  nor  any  Power  ever  giv- 
en thee,  by  which  thou  canst  justify  thy 
proceedings.  Therefore,  Pray,  lett  common 
sense  and  Honesty  so  far  prevail  with  t.Ve 
as  to  forbear  imposing  on  any  others  un- 
der those  frivolous  pretences,  otherwise  all 
that  are  concernd  with  thee  as  thyself  mav 
assure  yourselves  that  you  must  suffer  for 
your  Trespasses.  If  thou  makes  a  proper 
use  of  this  Letter,  (of  wch  I  have  given  a 
copy  to  be  shown  to  those  who  deal  with 
thee,)  it  may  prevent  further  trouble  and 
confusion,  which  is  the  real  desire  of 
Thy    well    wishing    friend, 

J.  LOGAN. "a 

Secretary  James  Logan  seems  to  have 
been  scheming  that  the  younger  William 
Penn  should  possess  these  rich  low  lands 
at  the  Delaware  above  Stroudsburg-  as 
a  part  of  his  10,000  acre  share,  depriving 
thereby  the  poor  Palatines  and  others  of 
their  settlement  and  improvements  there- 
on, and  what  they  paid  for  it  to  the  In- 
dians. Xo  wonder  that  those  poor  Pal- 
atines penetrated  further  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Pennsylvania  to  make  their 
homes,  where  they  would  not  be  so  much 
molested  by  officious  persons.  Mav  we 
not  infer  that  some  of  them  at  that  time, 
as  well  as  before  and  afterwards,  jour- 
neyed west  along  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
the  Wind  Gap  and  to  Smith's  Gap  and 
then  south  into  what  is  now  Northamp- 
ton County,  to  seek  new  homes'  This  IS 
made  more  plausible  when  we  quote 
again  from  a  letter  oi  Secretary  James 
Logan  to  Thomas  Penn.  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia, November  2j}  1727, 


"Philad    8th  June,    1727. 
"Conrad  Weiser: 

"Sir:  Being  informed  not  only  of  thy 
settling  our  Proptr  Lands  on  ye  River 
Delaware,  but  of  thy  undertaking  to  sell 
them  to  others  on  pretence  of  an  authority 
:so  to  doe,  I  could  not  at  first  give  any 
•credit  to  the  story  till  it  was  afterwards, 
to  my  great  surprize,  confirmed  by  sev- 
eral hands.  I  remember  either  thyself, 
or  somebody  for  thee,  shewd  me,  at  my 
house,  a  few  Lines  from  John  Penn.  direct- 
ed as  I  remember,  to  one  of  the  Trustees 


"About  William's  Share,  which  thou 
particularly  recommends.  1  have  been  anx- 
ious, but  there  are  certain  rich  low  Lands 
on  Delaware,  near  a  hundred  miles  north- 
ward on  a  Straight  Line,  not  far  from  a 
Dutch  Settlement,  at  a  place  called  Mack- 
hackomaek,  in  Jersey,  and  on  the  Confines 
of  N.  York  Government,  which  Settlement 
is  about  50  miles  from  Kingston  or  Esop- 
us,  on  Hudson's  River.  A  certain  German 
of  the  Palatinate,  named  Conradt  WyseP, 
who  was  with  thee  at  Rusoomb  or  I 
don     in     the     year     1723.  treating  at    ill 


(7)  Halle  Reports  365,  3tJ7  2  Vol.  p.  194,  196. 


(S)  Penn.  Archives.  2nd  Series.  Vol.  VII.  p    99.  100 
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Lands,  recevd  a  few  Lines  from  thee  at 
Lond,  wrote  from  Ruscomb,  which  only 
shew  that  you  had  talked  a'bout  somewhat, 
but  mention  not  so  much  as  the  word  Land. 
A  friend  of  his  also  made  afhdavid  about 
some  words  that  passed  between  thy  Moth- 
er and  Wyser  concerning  Land  here.  From 
these  that  fellow  has  had  the  assurance 
to  pretend  a  power  from  you  to  Sell  Lands, 
and  thereupon  made  an  agreement  with 
several  People  for  parcels  of  those  rich 
Tracts  I  have  mentioned,  upon  which  they 
have  proceeded  to  purchase  Rights  of  the 
Indians  at  excessive  prices.  Being  in- 
formed of  this,  I  did  what  lay  in  my  power 
to  make  those  people  sensible  of  the  Cheat, 
that  their  purchases  of  the  Indians  were 
against  our  Laws,  and  their  agreement 
with  Wyser  was  of  no  validity.  One  J. 
Crook,  of  Kingston,  in  N.  York  Govern- 
ment, has  wrote  to  thee  about  those  Lands, 
but  having  no  answer,  he  endeavored  to 
take  a  shorter  method,  which  was  to  pur- 
chase in  this  town  old  unlocated  Original 
Rights  from  thy  father's  sales  in  England, 
by  Lease  and  Release,  with  a  design  to  lay 
these  on  such  parcels  as  they  have  paid 
for  to  the  Indians.  We,  the  Trustees, 
coining  about  ten  days  since  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  we  could, 
such  irregular  practices,  resolved  to  lay 
thy  Nephew  William's  Right  on  these 
Lands,  and  have  actually  sent  up  the 
Surveyor  Genl,  with  two  others.  .  .  .  Yet 
as  It  Is  not  above  60  miles  or  thereabouts 
from  Hudson's  River,  the  Dutch  People  of 
N.  York  Government  sett  a  very  great 
value  upon  it,  and  were  it  clear  from  In- 
dian claims,  would  sell  readily  for  good 
Pay  and  at  a  high  rate,  perhaps  60  or  70 
lbs.  p.  100  acres,  if  not  more.  These  bot- 
toms, I  mean,  for  the  rest  is  good  for 
nothing.'' 

The  Palatines  being"  deprived  of  those 
"rich  bottoms,"  and  the  neighboring 
lands  being"  mountainous,  "good  for 
nothing","  as  Secretary  Logan  writes, 
they  went  farther  into  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  some  even  farther  than  to 
this  Emmanuel's  Church. 

Kapp,  in  his  book  "The  Germans  in 
New  York  State,"  p.  68.  relates  of  the 
Palatines  and  their  troubles  about  17 18: 

"Weiser  seems,  after  he  had  long  waited 
in  vain  for  a  decision,  to  have  decided  to 
migrate  to  Pennsylvania,  in  case  land 
would  be  offered  there  to  him  and  his 
countrymen." 


farmers  near  this  church  related  to  the 
writer  how  in  their  boyhood  days  tl 
accompanied  their  parents  on  big  farm 
wagons  to  market,  sometimes  to  th^* 
Hudson  River  and  sometimes  to  Phila- 
delphia, also  the  tradition  that  in  the 
1 8th  century  the  farmers  frequently 
drove  to  the  Hudson  River — on  the  route 
through  the  Wind  Gap,  along  the  north- 
ern base  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
Stroudsburg  and  then  through  Xew  Jer- 
sey and  Xew  York  states  to  Kingston. 
We  may  also  mention  that  at  Port  Jervis 
the  Delaware  River  is  only  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  Hudson 
River. 

A  ministerial  friend  of  the  writer  has 
suggested  that  some  of  the  names  of 
the  early  Palatines  in  Xew  York  about 
1 7 10  and  some  of  those  found  early  in 
Northampton  countv  are  similar.  By 
referring  to  "Rupp's  ^0.000  Xames,"  (p. 
446),  "Xames  of  Male  Palatines  ab  v 
twenty-one  years  old,  in  Livingstone 
Manor.  X.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of  1710.  and 
summer  171 1,"  we  find  many  familiar 
names,  such  as  are  found  at  the  present 
day  in  Northampton  County,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned:  Maurer, 
Mueller  (Miller),  Merkel.  Schaerter. 
Friederich,  Spannheimer  (Spoonheim- 
er),  Laux,  Heidt  (Haydt),  Hambac'.i 
(Heinbach),  Baell  (Beii),  Bender.  Hoff- 
mann, Wagner,  Straub,  Keller.  Becker. 
Mann,  Eberhard,  Kremer.  Ross.  Reic 
art,  Mond,  Kieffer,  Emrich,  Mayer. 
Mohr,  Riegel,  Scheib,  Weller.  Jung 
(Young),  Finck,  Schuetz  (Schkz),  We- 
ber, Georg.  Eckert.  Fuchs  (Fox).  Key- 
ser,  Schultz,  Schneider.  Bast  I  or  Best), 
Fischer,  Ranch.  Weiss.  Busch,  Schuc 
(Schuck),  Schneider.  Schmidt,  Mcis- 
singer  (Messin^er),  Rieth.  Mauck 
(Mack),  Koch.  Schumacher.  Loew<  igitl 
(Lebengtrth)  :  and  from  the  "\\. 
Heads  of  families,  remaining  in  the  City 
of  New  Y.^rk.  17 10."  Wannenmacher, 
Lam  pert,  Werner.  Lintz.  Gabel.  Kueh- 
ner,  Xeft.  Zoellner.  Klein.  Frb.  Beyer 
fBover),  Buers  (Beers').  G  sstng  * 
(Geissimrer).  Vogt. 

Oi  course  it  is  not  claimed  that  all  of 
More  than   a  score  of  years   ago  old      the  above  came  originally   from  Living- 
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stone  Manor,  Schoharie  and  other  New 
York  places  to  Northampton  County. 
We  present  the  list  to  show  the  com- 
mon relationship.  Some  may  have  come 
from  that  direction  as  we  believe. 

VII. — Squatters. 

No  doubt  the  very  earliest  settlers  in 
this  section  were  mostly  so-called  squat- 
ters, who  had  no  deed  from  the  Penns 
for  the  land  they  occupied.  At  that  time 
during-  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century, 
as  well  as  at  various  other  times,  squat- 
ters were  known  as  persons  who  lived 
on  lands,  which  they  claimed  as  their 
own,  for  which  they  had  no  legal  title  or 
deed. 

William  Perm's  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians in  1686,  of  lands  northward  from 
Philadelphia,  practically  made  the  Le- 
high River  the  northern  boundary,  that 
is  wihere  the  Lehigh  River  flows  east- 
wardly  from  Allentown  to  Easton.  The 
part  of  Northampton  County,  to  the 
morth  of  said  river  was  not  purchasable 
from  the  Penns  till  after  the  ''Walking 
Purchase  of  1737."  Incidentally  it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  Edward  Mar- 
shall, the  pioneer  of  said  "Walking  Pur- 
chase, "  must  have  passed  close  by  this 
church,  while  on  his  way  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Smith's  Gap,  where  it  is  said  he 
crossed  the  Blue  Mountain.  Smith's 
Gap  is  nine  miles  west  from  Wind  Gap, 
and  four  miles  east  from  Danielsville 
Gap  and  nine  miles  from  Lehigh  Gap, 
and  Emmanuel's  Church  is  on  the  direct 
line  between  Bethlehem  and  Smith's 
Gap.  Flights  of  imagination  may  lead 
ns  to  surmise  that  perhaps  those  stray 
settlers  near  our  church  in  1737  cheered 
Edward  Marshall  on  his  swift  walk  an  1 
even  gave  him  a  glass  of  cider  to  hasten 
him  onward  so  that  he  might  continue 
twenty  miles  farther  north  to  cut  his  ax 
at  the  end  of  the  day  into  the  tree  mark- 
ing the  northern  limits  of  the  land 
thrown  open  to  the  white  settlers,  thus 
removing  the  redmen  so  much  farther. 

'Therefore  we  do  not  look  for  record* 
or  deeds  from  William  Penn  or  his  sons 
for  the  earliest  white  settlers  at  Emman- 


uel's Church,  Northampton  County.  But 
from  various  other  sources  we  draw  our 
inference  that  the  Palatines  were  here- 
about 1723,  made  friends  with  the  In- 
dians and  sought  places  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, whether  they  could  buy  the  land 
from  the  Penns  or  not. 

Secretary  Logan  writes  to  John  Pen-.r 
in  1727,. 

"We  have  many  thousands  of  foreigi.-  . 
mostly  Palatines,  so  called,  already  in  >  e- 
countrey  of  whom  near  15u0  came  in  this 
last  summer  .  .  .  these  sorts  sitt  fre- 
quently down  on  any  spott  of  vacant  Lan-.t 
they  can  find,  without  asking  questions, 
the  last  Palatines  say  there  will  be  twice 
the  number  next  year,  and  ye  Irish  say  ye 
same  of  their  people.  .  .  .  They  say  the- 
Proprietor  invited  People  to  come  and  set- 
tle his  countrey,  they  are  come  for  that 
end,  and  must  live;  both  they  and  the  Pal- 
atines pretend  they  would  buy,  but' not  one- 
in  twenty  has  anything  to  pay  with."!> 

Indeed     those     early     Palatines   were 
poor  after  they  had  been  robbed  oi  their 
homes  and  most  other  possessions  in  th 
old  country.     No  wonder  that  Secretary 
Logan  complains  in  1727  that  they  "Sitt 
frequently  down  on  any  spott  of  vacant 
Land     they     can     find     without  ask  1113 
questions."  in  order  that  they  might  eke 
out  a  bare  existence.     Tn  the  book  last 
referred  to,  p.   114.   we   read  of  a  o 
plaint    by    the    Proprietors.  John  Penn. 
Thomas   Penn     and     Rich   Penn   to 
Trustees  in  172S. 

"And  on   this  head  wee  must   beg  h  . 
to  observe,  that  as  within  these  few  \vars- 
there   have   been    several    persons,    as    well 
others  as  Palatines,  that  have  seated  them- 
selves on  Lands  without  purchasing  them." 

Marly  Palatines  also  settled  early  [■) 
western  New  Jersey,  near  what  is  "now 
Northampton  County.  After  Will 
Penn  had  died  in  171S.  his  trustees,  :N 
liquidate  his  indebtedness,  offered  espe- 
cially his  belonging  in  the  western  part 
of  New  Jersey,  from  Trenton  to  P  -. 
Jervis.  Mam  Palatines  took  ad>  mtag  - 
oi  the  opportunity.  Considei  ng  the 
zealous,    tearless    Palatines    standing 

(9)    Penn.  Arch    '?nd.  Series,  Vo!.   VII.  p.  KB,  I-i. 
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the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware  River 
above  Philipsburg  near  Easton  looking 
across  the  river  into  the  inviting  Penn- 
sylvania part  of  Northampton  County. 
we  do  not  wonder  that  some  transgress- 
ed over  into  the  land  which  one  could 
then  hope  would  soon  be  also  offered  to 
settlers. 

Considering-  also  that  there  was  a 
mighty  migration  of  Palatines,  the  trans- 
planting the  Palatinate  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, when  especially  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1 8th  century,  many  thou- 
sand Palatines  came  over,  we  need  not 
be  nonplussed  when  we  can  not  trace 
them  all  in  the  colonial  records  as  to 
their  whereabouts,  homes,  vocations,  etc. 
They  scattered  in  all  directions,  but  they 
were  shrewd  enough  to  find  the  most 
fertile  or  desirable  farming  spots  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  even  though  they 
had  to  go  far  and  at  times  live  on  un- 
purchasable  ground.  All  evidence  points 
to  that.  Right  here  in  this  isolated  farm- 
ing community  about  Emmanuel's 
Church  we  see  their  marks  and  monu- 
ments. Long  old  stone  fences,  looking 
more  like  stone  walls,  and  substantial  old 
stone  and  log  buildings  are  yet  here  and 
there  in  evidence.  Only  a  few  miles  east 
of  this  church  there  is,  for  example,  an 
old  stone  house  now  the  home  of  David 
Hall,  which  bears  the  inscription, 
"Erected  in  1715." 

Not  only  the  scum  of  the  Palatinate 
came  over,  not  only  those  who  could  not 
well  get  along  with  their  neighbors  at 
home,  not  only  the  adventurous,  not  only 
the  outcast, — but  nearly  everybody  came, 
so  that  it  was  truly  a  transplanting  of  the 
Palatinate,  bringing  the  characteristics 
along  which  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
exhibited,  at  the  Rhine  already  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Permit  a  quotation  from  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's History  of  Germany,  pp.  47  and  48, 
referring  to  events  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century : 

"The  King  of  the  latter  (Alemanni), 
Chnodomar,  had  collected  a  large  army, 
with  which  he  encountered  Julian  (after* 
wards  Emperor  at  Rome)   on  the  banks  of 


the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg.  The  battle 
which  ensued  was  fiercely  contested;  but 
Julian  was  completely  victorious.  .  .  . 
Julian  finally  accepted  an  armistice  of  ten 
months,  then  marched  a  second  time 
against  the  Alemanni.  He  laid  waste  their 
well-settled  and  cultivated  land  between 
the  Rhine,  the  Main  and  the  Xecker,  .  .  . 
and  made  the  entire  Alemanni  people  trib- 
utary to  the  Empire.  Not  many  year> 
elapsed  before  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
again  overran  the  old  boundaries." 

We  thereby  see  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  Alemanni  and  Franks,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Palatines  and  ergo  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  well  settled  and 
cultivated  land,  pertinacity,  and  independ- 
ence, and  to  engage  in  fierce  contest 
should  an  enemy  appear.  So  these  Ger- 
man pioneers  who  first  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Emmanuel's  Church  seem  to 
have  sought  homes  where  there  are  hi 
and  valleys  as  in  their  Fatherland,  to 
build  their  log  huts  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  where  the  crystal  spring  water 
gushes  forth,  and  where  they  could  till 
the  soil  in  an  independent  way  especially 
in  the  friendly  domain  of  William  Perm, 
and  where  they. could  impart  to  their  de- 
scendants a  stick-to-itiveness.  and  where 
they  could  worship  their  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

VIII — Location. 

Emmanuel's  Church     is    on    elevate  I 

ground.      Strangers    coming    here    note 
this  at  once,  and  generally  are  soon  h< 
to  admire  the  beautiful  hi^h  location  of 
this  house  of  worship.     The  :ers 

of  this  church  selected  a  Rat  on  the  most 
elevated  hill  in  the  neighborhood  for  : 
church    and    burial    place.       From    the 
church  a  person  can  look  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  many  mil<  3 
directions,  a  beautiful  scenery  of  well- 
tilled  fields,  cozy  farm  homes,  and  thr 
villages.     Tradition  has 
of   the    Indian   disturbances,    during   the 
middle  oi   the    t8th  C 
used  to  gather  at  the  church,  as    1 
of  refuge  and  for  mutual  protection  and 
a  general  inspection  of  the  surrounding: 
country. 
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IX — First  Church. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  definite  description 
of  the  first  church,  where  the  present 
Emmanuel  Church  stands.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  first  church  was  built  of  logs 
and  stood  about  200  feet  south  of  the 
present  church,  which  latter  stands  just 
south  of  the  public  road  leading  from 
Petersville  to  Crossroad.  As  evidence  >i 
the  above  fact  people  point  to  a  hollow 
in  the  field  where  some  of  the  foundation 
wall  of  the  first  church  of  1723  is  still 
intact,  and  from  which  people  now  liv- 
ing say  they  removed  some  stones  while 
plowing  only  a  few  years  ago.  Within 
the  enclosure  of  said  foundation  wall 
rest  the  remains  of  one  of  the  first  min- 
sters of  this  church,  Rev.  John  Egidius 
Hecker,  who  was  buried  under  the  altar 
of  the  church,  according  to  the  custom 
then  in  vogue.  Many  years  afterwards 
after  the  first  church  building  had  deteri- 
orated and  been  torn  down,  an  apple  tree 
grew  and  stood  for  many  years  as  a  liv- 
ing memorial  until  in  1873  when  the 
present  appropriate  monument  was 
erected. 

Time. — As  to  the  time  when  the  first 
church  was  built  we  have  nothing  defi- 
nite. 1723  is  the  date  recognized  official- 
ly by  the  congregation  as  the  time  of  its 
origin.  It  is  thus  inscribed  with  large, 
brilliant  letters  in  the  church.  Reunions 
ai?e  'held  accordingly.  Historians  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  accepted  that 
date,  as  the  time  when  the  first  church 
was  erected. 

Although  we  have  none  of  the  original 
records  at  hand  to  show  that  the  first 
church  was  founded  in  1723,  there  is  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  it  was  begun 
very  early.  There  had  been  a  farm  with 
the  church  from  the  beginning — one  of 
the  choice  pieces  of  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Other  land  around  the  church 
~roperty  was  taken  up  by  the  settlers 
very  early  as  the  records  and  deeds  show. 
It  seems  that  early  settlers  in  this  com- 
munity lived  on  parcels  of  land.  long  be- 
fore such  land  was  purchasable  from  the 
Penns,   and   that   by   mutual   consent   or 


agreement  this  present  church  land  was 
not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  any  one 
for  his  own  private  use,  but  to  be  re- 
served as  the  most  desirable  place  for 
church  and  burial.  Soon  after  the 
''Walking  Purchase  of  1737."  when  war- 
rants for  land  were  obtainable  in  this  part 
of  Northampton  County,  some  of  the 
land  around  the  church  was  taken  up  le- 
gally. Wre  refer  to  the  Pa.  Archive-, 
Third  Series,  Vol.  XXIV  and  find  thai 
Christian  Doll  took  out  a  warrant  for 
150  A.  on  Sept.  18,  1739.  adjoining  the 
church  land  on  the  northwest.  To  the 
north  of  '.t  Rowland  Smith  took  out  a 
warrant  for  100  A.  on  July  3.  1738.  and 
for  50  A.  on  March  2,  1744.  Xot  all  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  was 
legally  taken  up  at  once  but  gradually, 
as  original  settlers  could  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  it,  where  no  doubt  some  had 
lived  for  many  years  previous,  and  also 
as  new  settlers  came. 

Names  of  persons  mentioned  on  war- 
rants or  deeds  for  land  near  this  church 
during  that  part  of  the  18th  century,  are 
Herring,  Beechey,  Laub,  Drum,  Silvius, 
Bartolmeh  (Bartholomew),  Xeligh, 
Schwartz,  Flick,  Hecker.  Erb.  Shaneber- 
ger,  Esch,  Beck,  Strouse,  Weaver,  Reyer, 
Koch,  Fatzinger,  Levan,  Ranberry,  Pal- 
mer. 

The  old  burial  place,  with  its  old  sand- 
stone tombstones,  reminds  us  that  peo- 
ple buried  there  already  by  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  and  even  earlier.  It  was 
customary  at  that  time  among  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  to  have  the  church  and  a 
common  burial  place  at  one  place :  we 
conclude  therefore  that  the  church  st<x>d 
by  the  side  of  the  old  graveyard,  long  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Tt  will  be  in  place  to  £ive  quota- 
tions from  the  writings  oi  Rev.  Kistler 
and  Rev.  Fritzinger,  who  were  the  min- 
isters of  mis  church  when  the  reunion 
was  held  in  1873.  as  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  oi  the  church.  For 
a  fuller  account  the  reader  is  referred  to 
"Skiizen  ans  dwn  Lecha  Thale,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Allentown  Fi 
pp.    105,    106.      Rev.   R.   B.    Kistler.   the 
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Lutheran    minister,    then    wrote    among 
other  things: 

"Even  before  Whitefield  and  Zinzen- 
dorf  came  to  America  to  convert  the  In- 
dians, the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  had 
already  a  little  church  in  this  township 
(Moore),  in  which  they  could  hold  their 
public  worship,  though  even  often  with 
fear  and  anxiety  on  account  of  the  wild 
Indians.  This  House  of  God  was  accord- 
ingly built  in  1723,  where  now  the  Peters- 
ville  Emmanuel's  Church  stands.  It  was 
without  doubt  the  first  in  the  county 
(Northampton)." 

From  the  paper  read  by  Rev.  J.  Frit- 
zinger,  the  Reformed  minister,  at  that 
reunion  in  1873,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

"On  account  of  the  lack  of  written  and 
traditional  evidence  the  history  of  this 
church  remains  very  incomplete.  With  the 
old  Fathers  who  rest  in  their  graves  there 
disappeared  generally  this  information  of 
this  old  congregation.  Marks  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  congregation  are  seen  every- 
where. People  point  yet  to  the  place 
where  the  old  church  and  the  old  school 
house  once  stood.  Also  the  present  old 
members  relate,  as  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers told  them,  that     an     old     Reformed 


minister  and  pastor  of  this  congregation 
was  buried  under  the  altar  of  the  church. 
His  name  was  John  Egidius  Hecker,  and  he 
Is  buried  here  already  about  100  years.  Also 
it  is  related  how  kind  Providence  erect- 
ed for  a  time  a  monument  for  him,  that  an 
apple  tree  grew  over  his  grave  after  the 
church  was  torn  down,  and  had  stood  there 
as  many  of  the  present  living  people  re- 
member.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
1723,  and  stood  about  200  feet,  southeast 
of  the  present  House  of  God,  and  was  mad3 
with  logs.  It  cannot  be  fully  determined 
how  long  it  stood,  yet  it  is  known  for  cer- 
tain that  it  existed  yet  in  the  year  1772. 
but  in  a  very  decaying  condition,  and  was. 
as  it  appears,  soon  after  torn  down,  and 
not  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  church 
was  built  by  the  congregation  on  the  land 
without  having  a  good  title  for  it.  It  waa 
feared  that  sooner  or  later  other  persons 
would  claim  the  land  .  .  .  and  so  they 
cared  only  to  preserve  the  school  as  for» 
merly.  Thus  it  remained  till  1850  when 
the  present  union  Emmanuel's  church  was 
built." 

In  1898  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 

founding  was  held  when  several  thou- 
sand people  had  gathered  for  the  celebra- 
tion, at  which  also  a  number  of  ministers 

participated. 

(To  be  continued.). 


The  After  calling  attention  to  the 

Lutheran      influx     0f     Lutheran    Finns, 
Church         whose   number   he   places    at 
300,000     Eths,    Slavs,    Rus 
sians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  Letts, 
and   Lithuanians,    Dr.    Carroll   says    the 


followinj 


'The      various      Lutheran 


bodies  are  gaining  in  organization,  in 
equipment  and  in  numbers.  For  benevo 
lences  they  raised  in  191 1,  $2,832,800, 
and  paid  something  like  $12,500,000  in 
local  expenses.  The  value  of  their 
church  property  reaches  nearly  $84,000. 
000.  The  number  of  institutions  is  very 
remarkable.  They  have  twenty-seven 
theological  seminaries,  with  nearly  1.300 
students;  forty-two  colleges  (of  which 
all  but  eighteen  are  co-educational), 
with  property  worth  $5,890,000:  fifty- 
two  academies,  with  over  6.000  students  . 
eiedit  colleges     and     seminaries  for  wo 


men ;     sixty-four    homes    for     orphans, 
thirty-five     homes     for     the    aged, 
homes     for     defectives,  nine     deac 
mother-houses,       forty-four       hospitals, 
nine    hospices,    twenty-two    imm 
and    seamen's    missions,     and     fourteen 
other   institutions    for  children    and    the 
wayward.     There   is   little   tendency   to- 
ward a  reduction   in  the  number  of  di- 
visions, but  the  General  Synod  and  tiie 
General  Council  seem    to    be    a: 
ing  a  better  understanding.     They  have 
just  adopted  a  plan  oi  arbitration 
division   of   territory   for   home    n   ss 
purposes      which      promises      increas 
economy    and    efficiency.      The    Gen<  r,.'. 
Council   is  preparing     to     celebrate 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
formation in  10 1 7.  by  raising  a  fun  :.     f 
$2,000,000  for  ministerial  rel  ti  an 
sion  work." 


Temperance  Legislation 

By  Daniel  Miller,  Reading,  Pa. 

PAPER  I. 


In  the  April  issue  (p.  226)  contributions 
"were  invited  on  the  question:  "What,  in 
view  of  German  history  and  ideals  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  should  be 
the  attitude  of  citizens  of  German  descent 
on  the  Prohibition  question?"  This  invi- 
tation was  extended  because  discussion  of 
this  and  similar  questions  having  direct 
bearing  on  our  Teutonic  citizenship  natur- 
ally falls  within  the  scope  of  the  magaizne 
as  a  "popular  monthly  for  and  about  the 
'German  Element'."  The  article  of  Mr. 
Miller  will  be  followed  by  others. — Editor. 

HE  use  of  liquor  as  a  bever- 
age is  an  evil  which  has 
afflicted  mankind  almost 
from  its  beginning-.  All 
right-thinking  people  are  a 
unit  in  the  opinion  that  the 
liquor  habit  is  an  evil  and 
has  been  such  during  all  the  centuries  of 
•history.  It  has  always  been  a  great 
curse  to  mankind.  No  matter  what  ma) 
be  our  individual  feelings  in  the  matter, 
all  must  admit  that  the  use  of  liquor  is 
the  cause  of  untold  evils.  It  is  the 
cause  of  great  miseries  in  many  forms 
It  is  a  prolific  cause  of  crime  and  pov- 
erty. Few  people  commit  crimes  who  do 
not  use  liquor.  The  twin  brother  of  im- 
morality is  liquor.  Well-informed  peo- 
ple know  that  many  houses  of  ill  fame 
are  at  the  same  time  speak-easies.  The 
sum  total  of  misery  and  suffering  caused 
by  intemperance,  who  will  tell? 

The  different  nations  have  for  cen- 
turies sought  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic 
so  as  to  lessen  the  evils  flowing  from  it, 
but  all  such  efforts  have  failed.  Our  own 
American  people  have  tried  their  hand 
at  regulation  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Laws  to  regulate  the  traffic  have 
frequently  been  changed,  but  have  never 
been  satisfactory.  This  is  most  forcibly 
indicated  by  the  frequent  changes  them- 


selves. Is  it  not  remarkable  that  after 
so  many  efforts  during  so  long  a  time  no- 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem has  been  found?  The  fact  is  that  the 
liquor  traffic  cannot  be  regulated  satis- 
factorily any  more  than  slavery  could  be 
regulated.  During  many  years  our 
American  statesmen  grappled  with  the 
gigantic  evil  of  slavery.  When  it  was 
supposed  that  by  a  new  compromise  the 
problem  had  been  solved,  the  burning- 
question  broke  out  afresh  and  each  time 
convulsed  the  country  more  than  ever. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  successfully 
solve  the  slavery  question  permanently, 
and  that  was  its  suppression.  Abraham 
Lincoln  dealt  it  the  death  blow,  and  now 
all  are  glad  for  his  heroic  act.  The  basis 
of  human  slavery  was  the  love  of  gain 
Many  upheld  the  wicked  system  only  be- 
cause it  was  profitable.  They  knew  it 
was  wrong  and  inhuman,  but  their  love 
of  money  outweighed  their  sense  of 
right. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  successfully 
and  permanently  solve  the  liquor  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  "regulate"  other  evils. 
As  well  might  physicians  undertake  to 
"regulate"  cancer,  consumption  and  oth- 
er diseases.  Great  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  stamp  out  the  so-called  White 
Plague  (consumption),  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  system  is  being  sanctioned 
and  protected  which  carries  c 
more  victims  than  the  white 
When  evils  arise  which  endanger  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  laws  are  enacted 
to  suppress  them. 

Men  engage   in  the   liquor  traffic  and 
defend  it   for  two  principal  rea-    IS 
cause  it  is  profitable  or  because  they  love 
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«drink.  Were  the  business  unprofitable, 
it  would  soon  solve  itself.  Those  now 
crying  about  personal  liberty  would  be 
indifferent.  As  long  as 'the  people  oi 
every  city  of  considerable  size  spend 
billions  of  dollars  annually  for  liquor  the 
traffic  will  continue  to  be  profitable  and 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  advocates  of  it. 

What  are  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  liquor  traffic?  Of  these 
there  are  two.  The  first  is  personal  lib- 
erty. It  is  urged  that  sonic  people  will 
always  want  liquor  and  that  no  state  or 
nation  has  a  right  to  proscribe  what  its 
citizens  may  eat  or  drink.  But  this  posi- 
tion is  not  correct.  The  great  question 
is  what  is  best  for  the  people  as  a  whole? 
In  many  things  individuals  must  subor- 
dinate their  tastes  for  the  public  good. 
Even  heathen  China  has  taken  steps  to 
abolish  the  cultivation  of  poppy  and  the 
manufacture  of  opium  from  it.  This  will 
"be  fully  as  serious  an  interference  with 
individual  tastes  as  the  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  would  be  among  us.  Our 
government  forbids  the  sale  of  certain 
articles  of  food,  because  they  are  injuri- 
ous and  this  is  right.  But  there  are  few 
people  killed  by  the  use  of  adulterated 
food  compared  with  the  112,000  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  annually  go 
down  into  drunkards'  graves.  Personal 
liberty  is  often  interfered  with  for  the 
^velfare  of  the  masses.  All  good  citizens 
-should  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  a  move- 
ment which  seeks  to  abolish  a  system 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  recommend 
it,  but  is  only  calculated  to  gratify  an 
immoral  taste  which  has  unfortunately 
"been  acquired  and  cultivated.  We  have 
yet  to  meet  the  man  wdio  can  really  show 
that  there  is  anything  actually  good  and 
beneficial  in  the  liquor  habit.  Practically 
every  eminent  physician  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  nourishment  in  alcoholic 
liquor.  It  may  stimulate  temporarily, 
but  never  nourishes. 

The  other  leading  argument  is  that  the 
liquor  traffic  brings  money  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  that  but  for  the  money 
thus  received  higher  taxes  would  be  re- 
quired.    This  argument  is  also  without 


force.  It  can  be  shown  from  statistics 
that  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the 
support  of  poverty  caused  by  the  use  01 
liquor  fully  absorb  all  the  money  re- 
ceived from  liquor  licenses.  The  detec- 
tion and  trial  oi  persoons  charged  with 
the  violation  of  law  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  liquor,  and  the  maintenance 
of  convicts  in  prisons  and  the  of  the  vic- 
tims of  intemperance  in  almshouses  costs 
a  vast  deal  of  money.  Even  if  increased 
taxation  were  necessary  most  pegple 
would  still  be  better  off  than  at  present 
Many  people  constantly  lose  largo 
amounts  of  money  in  the  form  of  rent? 
and  store  bills  on  account  of  persons  who 
waste  their  money  for  liquor.  These 
losses  are  in  the  aggregate  many  times 
greater  than  any  possibly  necessary  in- 
crease of  taxes  would  be.  The  great 
wonder  is  that  citizens  generally  do  not 
demand  the  abolition  of  a  business  which 
so  seriously  affects  their  purses  for  econ- 
omic reasons.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  but  for  the  expenses  caused  by  in- 
temperance the  taxes  could  be  much 
lower. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  serious 
question  connected  with  this  matter.  Is 
it  right  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  v. 
and  children,  and  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
many  people,  young  and  old,  to  the  de- 
stroyer for  a  little  gain?'  Xo  right-mind- 
ed citizen  should  be  willing  under  any 
consideration  to  see  his  neighbors  or 
himself  go  down  to  ruin  for  the  sak 
a  little  blood  money.  In  our  city  3  i 
Reading  the  money  received  from  liquor 
licenses  is  equal  to  about  seventy  cents 
per  capita,  so  that  it  is  net  such  a  fabu- 
lous sum  as  some  suppose.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  the  people  oi  our  city  spend 
more  money  for  liquor  each  year  than  is 
expended  for  the  support  oi  the  city 
government,  all  the  public  school.-;  and  all 
the  churches.  And  what  has  the  com- 
munity for  the  several  million  dollars 
spent  for  liquor?-  Nothing  substantia! 
besides  the  further  enrichment  of  half  a 
dozen  brewers  who  own.  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  the  nearly  two  hundred 
saloons  and  hotels  in  mil- 
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lions  now  being  spent  for  liquor  would 
in  its  absence  find  their  way  into  groc- 
ery, shoe  and  clothing  stores,  saving* 
banks  and  other  places  of  business,  the 
acquisition  of  homes,  etc.  Such  is  the 
universal  experience  of  places  where  the 
liquor  traffic  has  been  abolished,  and 
this  is  only  natural. 

The  advocates  of  liquor  constantly  re- 
peat the  threadbare  story  that  "prohi- 
bitiomdoes  not  prohibit."  It  is  true  that 
prohibition  does  not  entirely  suppress 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  this.  A  principal 
reason  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
government  in  a  high-handed  way  nulli- 
fies and  overrides  state  laws  in  that  it 
allows  brewers  and  distillers  to  send 
liquor  from  other  states  into  prohibition 
states.  This  is  an  injustice  unworthy  of 
the  government  of  a  free  people.  Then 
many  of  the  officials  who  have  solemnly 
sworn  to  execute  the  law  do  not  execute 
it,  but  wink  at  its  violation.  In  their  re- 
ports to  court  constables  declare  under 
oath  that  no  liquor  is  being  sold  in  their 
districts,  when  everyboody  knws  that 
such  statements  are  not  true.  The  mo- 
tives for  the  evasions  of  prohibitory  laws 
are  the  love  of  money  and  the  appetite 
for  drink. 

But  under  all  these  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances there  is  one  fact  which  no 
honorable  man  may  deny — prohibition 
does  immensely  diminish  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. Where  officials  are  true  to 
their  oaths  no  liquor  is  sold  openly 
in  prohibition  districts.  Whatever  liquor 
may  be  sold  is  sold  by  lawbreakers  in 
speak-easies.  The  fact  that  some  liquor 
is  sold  in  such  places  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  cause  of  prohibition,  but 
rather  a  strong  evidence  of  the  evil 
character  of  the  liquor  business.'  It  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  prohibition  in 
this  line  is  far  more  effective  than  most 
other  prohibitory  laws  which  forbid 
adultery,  fornication,  theft,  falsehood, 
etc.  If  failure  of  complete  prohibition  is 
a  real  argument,  why  do  not  these  peoph 
who   complain    about    incomplete    liquor 


prohibition    demand  .  the    repeal    of    the 
laws  mentioned  above  ? 

When  the  evils  of  liquor  are  pointed 
out  its  champions  often  reply  that  no 
one  needs  become  a  drunkard,  that  ever) 
one  should  "temper"  himself,  etc.  1 
is  a  poor  argument.  The  fact  is  that 
men  become  drunkards  gradually  as  a 
result  of  the  evil  system.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  a  day.  Boys  and  young  men  learn 
to  drink  largely  through  the  treating 
habit,  and  many  of  them  "temper" 
themselves  for  a  long  time  whilst  some 
soon  reach  the  point  when  the  desire  for 
drink  has  become  stronger  than  their 
will  power  and  they  find  themselves 
drunkards,  few  of  whom  are  ever  res- 
cued from  their  fearful  fall.  The  fact 
is  that  all  drinking  leads  in  the  same  di- 
rection —  intemperance  and  premature 
death.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  that  about 
112.000  persons  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually drop  into  drunkards'  graves. 
Those  who  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
fate  of  this  army  of  unfortunates  are  in- 
curring an  awful  responsibility.  We 
shall  not  escape  guilt,  if  we  contribute 
to  the  downfall  of  a  soul.  A  father  i 
say  his  sons  need  not  follow  him  to  the 
saloon,  but  in  many  cases  they  will  fol- 
low him,  and  he  can  not  escape  from 
guilt,  if  they  are  ruined  by  following  his 
example. 

Am   I   my  brother's  keeper  ?     Must   I 
look  out   for   him   that   he   will   not   be- 
come   a    drunkard?      And    who    is    my 
neighbor?     Any  one  with  whom  I  c 
in  contact  or  who  may  be  influenced  by 
my    conduct.      The    Bible,    our    higl 
authority   on  this  point,   sets  its  seal  of 
condemnation   upon  the  liquor  business 
"Woe   unto   him    that  giveth  his 
bor  drink."     "No  drunkard  shall  in'r.errt 
the   kingdom   of   heaven."      "Who    hath 
woe?  Who  hath  sorrow,  etc.-  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine."     Can  \\  I 
to  endorse  or  connive  at  a  system  which 
is  calculated   to   keep  people  out   of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven? 

The   character    and   qualitv   of   every- 
thing must  be  judged  by  its  fruits.     Thr 
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fruits  of  the  liquor  habit  are  evil  and 
only  evil.  There  is  not  one  feature  to 
recommend  it.  It  always  tends  down- 
ward. It  never  uplifts  mem.  Jt  unfits 
people  for  lives  of  usefulness,  and  im- 
poverishes many.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  wail  of  wot-  coming  from  innocent 
and  injured  women  and  children?  Drink 
turns  former  good  husbands  and  fathers 
into  brutes,  and  incapaciates  them  for 
useful  employment.  Why  do  railroad 
companies  refuse  to  employ  men  of 
drinking  habits?  Why  do  they  forbid 
employes  to  drink  while  on  duty?  Why 
do  first-class  insurance  companies  refuse 
to  accept  as  risks  men  who  are  habitual 
drinkers?  The  answers  to  all  these 
questions  are  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand  total  abstinence 
tends  to  longevity,  usefulness,  happiness, 
respectability  and  success  in  life.  The 
sober  man  is  everywhere  preferred  to 
the  drinker.  The  length  of  this  article 
forbids  the  recital  of  statistics  as  was  in- 
tended. One  case  must  suffice.  Kansas 
is  a  prohibition  state.  The  people  there 
are  prosperous  and  happy,  and  taxes  are 
low.     In  54  out  of  the  105  counties  there 


is  not  a  pauper  in  the  poor-houses.  There 
are  comparatively  few  insane  and  idiots 
whilst  these  classes  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  500,000 
women,  and  girls  and  boys  from  18  to  22 
years  in  Kansas  who  have  never  seen  a 
saloon  or  any  liquor  sold.  Are  they  bet- 
ter or  worse  off  on  this  account? 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  practical 
ly  all  foreign-born  Germans  are  opposed 
to  prohibition  which  is  quite  erroneous 
There  are  many  thousands  of  such  Ger- 
mans in  the  several  Christian  denomina 
tions  who  are  total  abstainers,  especially 
in  the   [Methodist,   Baptist,  Presbyter 
Reformed,    Lutheran,    United    Brethren 
Evangelical     and     United     Evangelical 
churches,  as  well  as  in  the  various  small- 
er  bodies.      These   people   constitute   as 
exemplary  and  worthy  a  class  of  citizen^ 
as  any  to  be  found.     A  few  years  age 
the  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion  in   their   quadrennial   report    stare." 
that  no  liquor   seller  had  ever  been   re- 
ceived into  their  denomination.     In  the 
writer's  city  is  a  congregation  consisting 
largely  of  Irish  people  which  includes  a 
Total  Abstinence  Society  with  250  mem 
bers.      What!      Irish   teetotalers?      Yes. 


Greatest  Problem  The  question  "What 
Before  Mennonites  is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem before  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  today?"  recently  put  to 
Mennonite  brethren,  according  to  the 
Gospel  Herald,  received  a  number  of  an- 
swers from  which  the  following  sen- 
tences are  culled: 

A  thorough  conversion  of  the  world. 
In  the  writer's  humble  opinion,  the 
greatest  of  these  problems  is,  How  may 
the  Church  succeed  in  steering  clear  of 
the  increasing  tide  of  worldliness  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  many  of  the  Churches 
of  today,  and  is  manifested  so  plainly  in 
wealth-getting,  honor-aspiring,  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  fashion-following? 

As  I  see  it,  the  greatest  problem  be- 
fore the  Mennonite  Church  today  is  to 
hold    unwaveringly,    inclusively   and    ex- 


clusively to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Church  as  embraced  in  the  whole 
Gospel,  and  preserve  the  bond  oi  unity 
throughout  the  brotherhood  to  such  1 
degree  as  to  maintain  the  working  pow- 
er resulting  from  a  body  united  in  one 
great  purpose. 

The  greatest  problem  is.  To  get  every 
brother  and  sister  into  such  a  relation 
with  God  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  al- 
ways have  free  course  and  that  the  Bi 
is  made  the  rule  of  life  without  question- 
ing or  doubting  its  authority  or  its 
teaching. 

One  of  the  questions  which  very  great- 
ly concerns  the  Church  is,  The  applica- 
tion oi  the  principles  of  the  faith  which 
has  been  handed  clown  to  us.  as  an  herit- 
age from  our  fathers. 


The  May-Tree,  a  Relic  of  Antiquity 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  L.  Raschen,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,    Pa. 


Among     the     ancient     customs  whicil 
'.have  survived  until  this  day,  the  plant- 
ing of  the  May-tree  furnishes  an  inter- 
esting commentary  on  the  history  of  hu- 
man thought     and     beliefs.     Like  many 
other  relics  of  by-gone  days  this  custom 
"is  also  falling    into    desuetude,  and    the 
number  of  communities  where  it  is  be- 
ing perpetuated  is  annually  growing  less 
Just  to  what  extent  the  custom  was  for- 
merly in   vogue   among   the   Pennsylva- 
nia Germans     will     probably     never    be 
known,  since  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  record  this  among  the  practices 
of  former  days.     It  is  not  unreasonable, 
however,   to   conclude   that   early    immi- 
grants who  had  witnessed  and  practiced 
-customs  of  this  character  did  not  wholly 
abandon  every  one  of  them,  least  of  all  a 
•custom    like    this    that    was    so    closely 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  husband 
man.     It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  writer  of  this  article  saw  what  were 
•clearly  May-trees  in     front    of     several 
nouses  in  the  town  of  Lehighton,  Pa.     It 
may  be  true  that  the  trees  exhibited  there 
were  only  a  decoration  incidental  to  the 
Whitsuntide  festival.     Even     in     certain 
-parts  of  Germany,  the  May-tree  has  been 
made  to  serve  that  function,   seemingly 
from  a  misconception  of  its  ancient  and 
■primary     purpose.     Centuries     ago     the 
-planting  of  the  May-tree  took  place  on 
May-eve,   and   subsequently — at    least   in 
some  communities — on  the  even  of  Whit- 
sunday,    the     German  "Pfingsten,"  thus 
bringing  it  into  association  with  a  sol- 
emn church  holiday.    Nor  has  the  hymn- 
writer  of  an  earlier  age  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  practice  as  being  of  value  for  the 
'Christian  church  festival  when   he  wrote 
*the  Pentecostal  hymn  beginning  with  the 
lines : 


lSchmiickt  das  Fest  mit  Maien, 
Lasset  Blumen  streutm, 
Zi'indet  Opfer  an  ! 

Pressing  the  custom  into  the  service  of 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  plain,  meant 
to  divest  it  of  its  pagan  character.  This 
secondary  significance  of  a  beautiful  dec- 
oration for  the  inauguration  of  the  holy 
\\  nitsuntide  seems  to  have  been  underly- 
ing the  practice  in  many  communities 
where  the  old  custom,  often  modified, 
was  being  perpetuated.  But  if  such  a 
purpose  is  accidental  or  secondary,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what  was 
its  original  or  primary  meaning. 

Stated  in  simplest  terms,  the  May-tree 
is  a  relic  of  ancient  tree  worship.  This 
form  of  religion  was  once  common 
among  the  Aryan  races  of  whom  the 
Germanic  peoples  were  a  part.  These 
races  came  bv  it  quite  naturally  in  their 
intancy.  Long  before  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory the  snell  of  the  forest  was  upon 
them.  The  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
covered  with  immense  primeval  fori 
in  which  scattered  clearings  must  have 
appeared  like  "islets  in  an  ocean  of 
green."  Julius  Ca^car2  relates  of  his 
having  met  ancient  Germans  who  had 
traversed  the  vast  timberlands.  known  as 
the  Hercynian  forest,  for  the  space  or 
two  months  without  so  much  as  having 
reached  the  end  thereof.  Britain  had  her 
vast  woodland  tract  known  as  the  f  i 
of  Anderida,  of  which  the  wealds  ot 
Kent.  Surrey  and  Sussex  are  but  small 
remains.  Geologists  have  found  the 
traces  of  equally  extensive  forests  in 
upper  part  of  the  Apenniue  peninsula, 
while  the  central  part  of   Italv  was  COV- 


(1)  Benjamin  Sol.molok.  1718 

[2J  iv  Bell  Gael  VI,  ::> 
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creel  with  the  Ciminian  forest  so  vast 
that  Livy  compared  it  in  extent  to  the 
Hercynian  forest  of  Germany.  Likewise 
the  Balkan  peninsula  was  forest-crown- 
ed, and  (the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece 
not  only  hunted  the  boar  and  the  bear, 
but  could  have  easily  strayed  in  the  track" 
less  solitude  of  forestlands  that  bordered 
on  their  settlements. 

There  is  no  cause  for  surprise  when 
we  see  the  primitive  mind  turning  in 
reverential  attitude  toward  the  forest 
and  toward  all  that  it  meant.  The  might 
and  majesty,  the  vastness  and  solitude, 
the  gloom  and  "horror  vacui"  that  seem- 
ed to  reside  in  the  forest  filled  primitive 
man  with  awe  and  reverence.  Their 
minds  were  far  more  given  to  commun- 
ion with  nature  than  civilized  man  can 
appreciate,  they  not  only  believed  to  hear 
her  voice,  but  to  see  her  various  forms, 
and  catch  her  magic  spell.  It  was  a  log- 
ical conclusion  to  which  their  imagina- 
tive minds  came  when  they  conceived  the 
idea  that  man  was  not  only  like  a  tree, 
but  that  a  tree  was  like  man,  animate. 
Each  tree  represented  the  embodiment  of 
a  spirit  whose  life  was  bound  up  in  the 
stately  structure.  What  else  was  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  treetops 
to  them  but  the  "sighing  of  the  spirits," 
and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
breeze  but  the  "whisperings  of  the  spir- 
its'' to  one  another?  One  can  under- 
stand then  why  the  tree  became  sacred 
to  them.  Even  Roman  civilization  had 
not  eradicated  such  a  belief.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hubbub  of  the  Forum,  the 
sacred  fig  tree  of  Romulus  attracted 
many  worshipers  until  the  days  of  the 
Empire.3  There  is  not  one  race  of  the 
Aryan  family  which  did  not  share  in  this 
reverential  attitude  toward  the  tree  and 
its  genius.  There  are  abundant  proofs 
to  show  that  it  had  not  died  out  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Take,  for  example., 
the  practice  among  the  woodmen  of  the 
Lpper  Palatinate    who    apologized    to    a 


vigorous  tree  before  felling  it.4  Or 
the  custom  prevalent  in  Westphalia 
where  the  servant  announces  the  death 
of  his  master  to  the  trees  with  these 
words:  "Our  master  is  dead."  In  some 
places  the  belief  was  current  that  trees, 
if  cut,  would  bleed  to  death  ;  and  that 
the  reckless  breaking  of  branches  would 
result  in  bad  luck  for  the  offender.  One 
other  instance  to  show  the  prevalence  ot 
such  a  belief.  In  Moravia  the  peasant's 
wife  was  wont  to  go  out  into  the  orchard 
at  Christmas  time,  her  hands  sticky  with 
the  dough  of  the  Christmas  cakes.  Strok- 
ing the  fruit  tree,  she  would  implore  it 
with  these  words:  " Yield  us  a  large 
crop."  Nothing  but  a  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  animism  with  respect  to  treei 
can  be  the  rationale  of  such  practices  as 
have  been  referred  to  here.5 

Out  of  the  conception  that  the  tree  is 
animated  by  a  spirit  has  also  grown  the 
belief  that  it  may  be  infested  by  demons 
of  disease,  yea,  that  the  various  form* 
of  disease  are  begotten  and  sent  by  the 
tree-spirit.  Again  it  was  simple  obser- 
vation that  led"  to  new  and  curious  con- 
clusions. The  maladies  sent  to  man  were 
conceived  of  as  being  in  the  shape  of  or 
acting  in  the  manner  of  vermin  and  of 
creeping  things  that  are  breeding  or  sub- 
sisting on  the  tree,  such  as  worms,  cat- 
erpillars, borers,  stinging  insects,  etc. 
Folklorists  have  been  successful  in  col- 
lecting a  number  of  verses  which  were 
once  in  use  among  those  who  believed 
iheir  troubles  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
tree-spirit.  The  tenor  of  most  of  them 
is  that  the  tree  is  being  accused  for  hav- 
ing sent  diseases  in  the  form  of  worms 
and  other  creeping  things  which  have 
entered  the  body,  producing  either  a 
gnawing,  a  stinging,  a  boring,  or  a 
piercing  pain.  The  following  is  a  verse 
of  this  kind : 
Birnbaum,  ich  klage  dir. 
Drei  YViirmer.  die  steehen  mir. 


[3]  Pliny.  Nat.  Hist.  XV.  77 

[4]  Waaler.  P,  Die  Eicher  i,  a.  u.  n.  Zeit.  Bert,  1891, 
p.  56. 


[51  Even  the  North  American  Indian  shared  :^.- 
view  ■when  he  attributed  to  each  sruv  es  Ol  In  as  * 
spirit  of  its  own.  and  when  he  ne'ul  that  thanks  skovM 

be  returned  to  it.     Of.  Morgan.  I..    H.  League   of  the 
Iroquois.  Koch.  1851,  p,  lrVJ-4 
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Der  eine  ist  grau, 

Der  andere  ist  blau, 

Der  dritte  ist  rot. 

Ich  wollte  wunschen  sic  waren  alle  tot.0 

Early  German  literature'  has  a  large 
number  of  so-called  charms  which  were 
once  in  use  to  dispel  not  only  ills  believed 
to  have  arisen  from  this  source  but  from 
many  other  sources. 

An  advance  upon  the  belief  that  the 
tree  is  animated  is  found  in  the  later  con- 
ception which  made  the  tree  the  abode 
of  a  spirit.  In  some  countries  the  two 
conceptions  seem  to  have  existed  side  by 
side.  The  primitive  mind  did  not  al- 
ways make  nice  distinctions,  and  often 
held  to  views  that  were  contradictory. 
At  any  rate  the  change  marks  a  progress 
from  animism  to  polytheism.  In  the  last 
form  trees  of  unusual  form  and  size  were 
frequently  held  to  be  the  habitation  ot 
some  god.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar 
example  of  this  sort  of  belief  was  the 
oak  tree  sacred  to  the  Germanic  goa 
Thonar  at  Geismar  in  Thuringia.  Win- 
fred,  the  apostle  to  the  Germans,  in  716 
proceeded  to  fell  it  in  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous Germanic  tribes,  and  he  thereby 
exhibited  to  the  horrified  pagans  the  im- 
potence of  their  gods.  In  every  case 
where  the  popular  mind  thus  localized 
spirits  or  even  gods,  there  existed  also 
the  belief  that  these  same  spirits  had 
power  over  nature,  that  they  controlled 
the  rainfall  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the 
fields  and  flocks,  even  that  of  man.  The 
tree-spirit  thus  played  the  role  of  a  spir- 
it of  vegetation,  a  genius  of  growth.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  quite  natural 
that  the  seasonal  changes  of  the  vear 
!houiu  witness  practices  which  were  de- 
signed to  invoke  the  spirits'  aid  in  behalf 
:f  an  increase  in  flock  and  field.  Most 
prominent,  therefore,  became  the  season 
of  spring  with  its  unfolding"  powers.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  such  practice*,  that  wt 
must  seek  to  understand  the  customs  of 
planting  the  May-tree. 

The  season  of  budding  and  sprouting 

16)     Mannhardt,  W,  Der  Baumkultus,  Berlin,  1875. 
p.  14-5. 


came  to  be  viewed  with  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erence by  the  Aryan  races.  All  of  them 
shared  the  desire  that  the  genius  of 
growth  should,  be  implored  for  the  c 
munity  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  1  - 
simple  form  of  prayer  did  not  suffice. 
They  established  a  ceremony  in  which 
they  symbolized  the  coming  of  this  o  irit 
into  their  very  midst,  by  planting  I  : 
May-tree.  Thus  the  beneficent  qua'./ 
of  the  spirit  came  to  be  recognized  and 
implored.  The  custom,  however,  differed 
slightly  in  various  countries,  but  the  fun- 
damental idea  is  clearly  carried  out.  In 
Russia,  entire  communities  would  invade 
the  forest  and  cut  young  birch  trees, 
trim  them  with  woman's  garments  ana 
gay  ribbons  and  garlands,  and  then  take 
them  home  to  be  planted  before  theii 
doors.  Young  maidens,  in  return  would 
offer  to  the  birch  trees  victuals  made  of 
eggs,  or  meat  pies.  Piers,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Westmeath,  in  16S27  describes 
the  English  custom  as  follows:' 
May-eve  every  family  sets  up  before  the 
door  a  green  bush,  strewed  over 
yellow  flowers,  which  the  meadows  yield 
plentifully.  In  countries  where  timber 
is  plentiful,  they  erect  tall,  slender  ti 
which  stand  high,  and  they  continue  al- 
most the  whole  year."  The  custom  once 
in  vogue  among  the  Cornish"  is  very 
much  like  the  one  prevailing  in  s 
parts  of  Germany.  There,  on  the  first 
of  May,  doors  and  porches  were  decke  I 
out  with  green  boughs,  and  trees,  or 
rather  stumps  of  trees  were  planted  be- 
fore the  houses.  In  the  Vosges  moun- 
tains the  French  maidens  usual! ;. 
branches  of  trees  amid  the  singing  of 
carols  into  the  village.  They  stopped  be- 
fore various  houses,  and  where  gfifts  -  rli 
as  eggs,  moat  or  sausage,  were  offered. 
they  left  one  <n  the  branches.  More  cu- 
rious than  the  above  is  the  custom  in 
vogue  about  Zabern  in  Alsace.  T 
the  young  folk  would  go  out  in  ban  Lc 
following  the  bearer  oi    the     May-:-., 


[7]  Quoted  by  J.  Brand,  Popular  Ar.t'.j   Boko  ed.  I, 

246. 
(8)  BoriOSe.  W.  The  Xat.Uist.  of  Cornwall.  Oxford, 

1758. 
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The  bearer  was  dressed  in  a  white  shirt, 
had  his  face  blackened,  and  his  coat 
stuffed  with  straw.  One  member  of  the 
company  carried  about  a  basket  in  which 
were  gathered  the  gifts  in  eggs,  bacon, 
etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  c^'j; 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  customary 
gifts,  probably  because  it  symbolized  new 
life.  In  certain  parts  of  Germany  has 
sprung  up  an  additional  custom,  viz.,  the 
planting  of  a  May-tree  before  the  doors 
of  all  marriageable  maidens  in  the  vil- 
lage. Sometimes  a  lover  would  secretly 
plant  one  before  .the  house  of  his  loved 
one,  thereby  giving  an  expression  to  his 
love  and  intimating  a  proffer  for  mar- 
riage. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  Germans,  May- 
eve  was  also  the  so-called  "Walpurgis- 
nacht"  (night  of  Walpurga)  when  the 
witches  were  abroad  riding  on  broom- 
sticks to  the  carnival  on  the  Brocken. 
The  May-tree  planted  in  front  of  stable 
or  byre  came  in  to  do  additional  service. 
For  it  was  also  believed  to  be  effective 
against  witches  who  were  eager  to  drink 
the  milk  or  to  do  other  mischief.  The 
most  effective  charm  was  seen  in  the 
birch  tree.  For  the  witches  could  not 
enter  unless  they  had  first  counted  the 
leaves  on  the  tree.  But  besides  this  there 
were  numerous  other  means  of  keeping 
the  witches  away. 

The  planting  of  the  May-pole  is  an 
outgrowth   of   the    custom  of  the   May- 


tree.  The  former  was  cjnsidered  the 
solemn  possession  of  the  community 
while  the  latter  was  an  individual  affair. 
It  was  planted  on  the  village  green  and 
was  regarded  like  a  sanctuary.  Not  in- 
frequently it  was  stripped  of  its  branches 
and  leaves,  nothing  but  the  crown  b 
left.  From  this  they  often  suspended 
ribbons,  and  a  variety  of  victuals  such  at* 


sausage,  cakes    and 


The    voun: 


folk  were  then  permitted  to  endeavor  t  > 
secure  these  prizes.  A  survival  of  the 
May-pole  is  still  met  with  in  the  greasy 
poles  which  are  occasionally  exhibited  at 
fairs.  While  the  May-pole  in  many 
countries  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
manent affair,  the  May-tree,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  but  temporary,  the  replanting 
of  which  became  an  annual  custom. 

This  custom  appears  to  have  been  tra- 
ditional as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  may  have  flourished  in  this 
form  centuries  prior  to  these  records.  I: 
had  grown  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
owners  of  forests,  both  the  clergy  and 
the  barons,  remonstrated  against  the 
practice  of  spoliation  which  was  carr:.  f 
on  for  the  festival.  Some  communities 
in  Switzerland  found  it  necessary  to  for- 
bid the  cutting  of  young  trees  for  this 
custom  on  heavy  penalty.  But  the  re- 
peated action  against  the  perpetrators, 
and  the  increase  of  the  fines,  show  that 
the  custom  was  not  as  easily  stamped  ou: 
as  had  been  expected. 


Reminiscences   of  the  Lehigh   and  Delaware 
Canal  from  1840  to  1856. 

By  W.  H.  Gausler,  Philadelphia,    Pa. 


The  Lehigh  River  starts  from  springs 

at    Stoddardsville,    Pa.,    and    enters    the 

Delaware  River    at    Easton,    Pa.,  after 

*  flowing  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 

twenty-two    miles. 

The  Lehigh  Canal  and  Susquehanna 
Gravity  Railroad  were  the  only  means 
to  bring  to  market  the  products  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  from  1829  to  1856,  when 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  North  Penn  rail- 
roads were  built. 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  Le- 
high and  Delaware  canals  in  1829,  the 
coal  was  transported  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  Philadelphia  by  flat  boats  of  small 
tonnage,  at  the  time  of  spring  freshets, 
by  way  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Trenton, 
N.J. 

The  Lehigh  Canal  from  White  Haven 
to  Easton  was  "built  by  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  in  1829. 

When  this  canal  was  built  they  dis- 
covered the  first  cement  vein,  put  up  the 
first  cement  mill  at  Siegfried's  Bridge, 
and  made  the  cement  to  build  the  canal 
locks.  This  mill  is  still  standing  oppo- 
site th.*  Coplay  Cement  Mill  at  Coplav, 
Pa. 

The  Delaware  Canal  was  built  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Lehigh  Canal,  from  Easton 
to  Bristol,  Pa.  The  boats  were  towed  by 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Steam  Boat  .on  the 
Delaware  from  Bristol  to  Philadelphia, 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

The  Delaware  Canal  is  now  leased  and 
controlled  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company. 

The  Lehigh  River  enters  the  Dela- 
ware River    at    Easton,    Pa.,  and    three 
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canals  -terminate  at  Easton — the  Lehigh, 
the  Delaware  and  the  Morris.  On  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  the  Dela- 
ware Canal  locks  are  twelve  feet  wide 
by  seventy  feet  long;  the  locks  of  the 
Lehigh  Canal  are  twenty- four  feet  by 
seventy  feet,  and  hold  two  boats  of  the 
size  that  the  locks  hold  on  the  Delaware. 
The  Morris  Canal  Boats  are  of  thirty- 
five  tonnage  and  are  built  in  one  section. 
The  entrance  to  the  Morris  Canal  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  is  by  a  lock,  and  on 
the  Jersey  side,  opposite  the  lock  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side,  is  by  plane. 

The  names  of  the  dams  on  the  Lehigh 
Canal  are  as  follows :  Easton,  Chain. 
Allentown.  Swartz's,  Treichler's,  Three 
Mile,  Lehigh  Gap,  Parryville  and  Mauch 
Chunk. 

The  namej  of  the  dams  between 
Mauch  Chunk  and  White  Haven  are  as 
follows:  Packer,  Turnhold,  Heteheltuth, 
Oxbow,  Two  Mile,  Penn  Haven.  Hile- 
man's,  Porter's,  Stony  Creek.  Hickory 
Run,  Dam  No.  Four,  Three,  Two,  One. 
White  Haven. 

There  were  forty-five  locks  from 
Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk  and  twenty- 
three  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  White 
Haven. 

The  Delaware  Canal  has  no  dams,  but 
has  twenty  locks  and  is  icd  from  the 
Lehigh  at  Easton.  Tt  is  sixty  miles  lone; 
and  terminates  at  Bristol.  Pa.,  where  it 
enters  the  Delaware  River  at  tide  water. 
From  this  point  the  boats  are  towed  by 
steam  to  Bordentown.  N.  J.,  and  Phi 
delphia.  Pa.  They  also  enter  the  Raritan 
Canal  via  New  Brunswick.  N.  1..  to 
reach  New  York,  the  only  means  I  R*8 
coal  to  New  York  by  boat  prior  to  185  i 
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The  levels  are  one-half,  one,  two. 
three,  five,  six,  seven  and  ten  miles  long 
on  the  Delaware  Canal.  On  the  Lehigh 
Canal  they  are  one-half,  one,  two  and 
three  miles  long. 

I  commenced  to  drive  a  horse  on  the 
towpath  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  in  1840  for 
board  and  clothes,  and  by  1856,  when  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was  built,  I  was 
proprietor  and  owner  of  a  line  of  twelve 
transportation  boats  plying  between 
Philadelphia  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

I  was  at  first  employed  as  driver  by 
J6hn  Bachman,  of  Freemansburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  Bachman  was  the  owner  of  two  ca- 
nal boats,  or  scows,  built  in  double  sec- 
tions, with  a  capacity  of  about  sixty  tons 
used  to  freight  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  Bristol  and  Philadelphia  via  the  Le- 
high and  Delaware  canals.  I  drove  the 
horse  of  the  boat  "Bear"  that  brought 
the  first  load  of  iron  ore  from  South 
Easton  to  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  for  the 
Crane  Iron  Furnace  Company  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S40.  On  January  8.  1841,  the 
canal  from  White  Haven  to  Easton  was 
completely  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  which 
nearly  bankrupted  the  company.  The 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  being  in  ses- 
sion, the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  was  authorized  to  issue  scrip 
bearing  six  per  cent,  and  redeemable  in 
toll  and  coal.  This  enabled  the  company 
to  rebuild  the  canal.  Mr.  Bachman,  my 
employer,  lost  both  of  his  boats  by  the 
freshet  and  discharged  me  without  pay, 
after  which  I  was  taken  in  by  a  daughter 
of  John  Warg  of  the  same  place.  I  drove 
a  cart  horse  to  repair  the  canal,  during 
the  winter  of  1841,  and  boarded  in  a 
shanty  at  Laubach's  farm  below  East 
Allentown,  Pa. 

In  this  freshet  all  the  bridges,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chain  bridge  at  Lehigh 
Gap,  were  swept  down  the  river  and  00 
per  cent,  of  the  canal  boats  at  Freemans- 
burg, a  Small  town  depending  on  the 
earnings,  were  lost.  The  boats  were  all 
tied  to  a  line,  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  was  holding  on  this  rope  on 
the  night  of  the  8th.  when  the  rope  broke 
and  all  the  boats  belonging  to  the  boat- 
men of  the  town  went  down  the  river.     I 


was  at  the  rope  when  it  broke.  Jacob 
Killpatrick,  a  boatman,  was  in  a  bateau 
and  went  down  with  the  boats,  but  was 
saved. 

It  took  nearly  all  summer  till  boating 
could  be  resumed  from  Penn  Haven  to 
Bristol.  The  White  Haven  end  was  not 
finished  until  1842.  White  Haven  was 
at  that  time,  and  for  many  years,  a  great 
center  for  white  pine  and  hemlock  lum- 
ber, but  the  lumbermen  could  not  bring 
any  lumber  to  market  in  1841  and  part 
of  1842. 

The  freshet  destroyed  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Parryville  where  up  to  1841  coal  was 
transferred  to  boats.  This  road  was  not 
rebuilt.  Shipping  was  done  for  some 
time  at  East  Mauch  Chunk  and  later,  up 
to  June  1862,  at  Penn  Haven. 

The  cause  of  the  freshet  was  the 
breaking  of  the  high  dams  above  Mauch 
Chunk.  The  swell  of  water  and  ice 
swept  everything  before  it  and  ruined 
nearly  everybody  living  near  the  Lehigh 
River. 

During  the   time,   from   January   1841 
to  April  1846.  that  I  remained  with  I 
Warg,  of  Freemansburg.    I    boated"   io-r 
him.  first  as  driver  and  in  1844  as  O 
mander  of  a  boat.  The  Clinton  Furnace 
was  built  about  1842. 

The  great  boat  strike  was  in  1844  at 
Easton,  Pa.  I  remember  that  a  boat  was 
sunk  at  the  weighlock  where  the  Lehigh 
Canal  enters  the  Delaware  Canal,  pre- 
venting the  passing  of  boats.  This  strike 
was  for  more  pay  for  freight.  The  mi- 
litia was  called  out  several  times  to  quell 
a  riot  and  prevent  depredation.  The  Le- 
high Dam  at  Easton  was  packed  S 
with  boats.  [  remember  when  Asa  P.: 
er  and  other  officials  of  the  Lehigh  C  ' 
and  Navigation  Company  came  down  to 
Easton  to  break  the  strike  they  eai  t 
near  being  thrown  overboard.  The 
strike  lasted  several  months  during 
summer  of  1844. 

I  worked  for  Mr.  Warg  until  1846. 
when  I  was  employed  by  James  Cook,  at 
Allentown.  Pa.,  proprietor  of  a  Trans- 
portation Line,  as  commander  of  a 
Transportation  Boat  in  1847.     I  bought 
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a  boat  from  Amandus  Trexler,  of  Allen- 
town,  and  freighted  lumber  for  Nathan 
Dresner  and  the  father  of  Col.  H.  C. 
Trexler,  from  White  Haven  to  Allen- 
town  and,  making  a  storehouse  of  my 
boat,  supplied  the  lumbermen  and  eanai 
lock  tenders  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
White  Haven  with  Hour,  feed  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds.  This  grew  into  a 
large  business  and  a  great  outlet  for  the 
merchants  of  Allentown  as  well  as  Le- 
high and  Northampton  counties.  In 
September,  1849,  I  lost  my  brother  by 
drowning  at  the  Chain  Dam  above  Eas- 
ton,  when  I  sold  out  to  Keck,  Childs  & 
Company,  of  White  Haven,  and  coming 
to  Philadelphia  bought  an  interest  in  a 
hotel  called  the  Gem,  on  Chestnut  street 
above  Seventh.  I  returned  to  Allen- 
town  in  July,  1850,  at  the  time  the  big 
freshet  destroyed  the  Schuylkill  Canal 
from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia  and  dam- 
aged the  Lehigh  Canal  which  was  re- 
paired in  about  a  month.  I  bought  a 
boat  and  resumed  the  business  that  I 
quit  in  the  year  1849.  I  soon  had  a  line 
of  eight  boats,  and  freighted  store  goods 
from  Vine  Street  wharf,  Philadelphia, 
where  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  were  my 
agents,  to  Wilkes-Barre,  via  White 
Haven,  over  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehan- 
na Railroad. 

About  1850  the  Hockcndauqua  Iron 
Furnace  was  built  at  Swartz's  Dam 
above  Catasauqua.  I  freighted  pig  iron 
from  Catasauqua  and  Hockendauqua  t'> 
Philadelphia  for  $i-46>2  per  ton  up  t'» 
December,  1852.  On  January  1,  1853, 
the  Crane  Iron  Company,  the  Allcntowe. 
Company  and  the  Plockendauqua  Iron 
Company  took  proposals  to  freight  the 
pig  iron  for  the  year  1853,  when  Tlecker, 
Long  &  Co.  offered  to  freight  the  iron 
foe  $1.27  per  ton.  My  proposal  being 
$1.46^,  Hecker,  Long  &  Co.  got  the  job. 
I  sold  out  my  Transportation  Line  to 
Tlecker,  Long  &  Co.  the  same  day  and 
took  their  notes  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment not  to  interfere  with  transporting 
freight  for  two  years.  The  next  day 
January  2d,  I  received  word  from  David 
Thomas  to  come  to  Catasauqua  and  sign 
my  contract  for  $1.46^  per  ton.     I  wa- 


in a  dilemma.  I  had  sold  my  line  and 
signed  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  for 
two   years   in   transportation  01    freight 

and  could  not  accept  Mr.  Thomas'  otter. 
1  before  their  notes  became  due,  the> 
failed  and  i  never  got  a  cent  for  my  line 
Steven  and  Edward  Long  went  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  leaving  lleeker  to  face  the 
trouble. 

The  year  1853  was  a  booming  year 
and  pig  iron  advanced  from  $14.00  to 
$27.00  per  ton.  Hecker,  Long  &  Co. 
failed  about  June,  1853,  and  Edelman, 
the  distiller,  bought  their  line  at  pnvaie 
sale.  About  this  time,  David  Thomas, 
of  the  Crane  Iron  Co.,  sent  for  me  and 
asked  me  to  freight  his  iron  to  Philadel- 
phia. I  told  him  I  had  no  boat  and  no 
money.  He  asked  me  how  much  money 
I  would  need.  When  I  told  him  he  or- 
dered Owen  Rice  to  draw  up  a  check. 
and  I  started  out  to  get  a  line  together. 
He  paid  me  $2.40  per  ton  freight  and  1 
made  up  my  loss  by  the  end  of  the  boom 
year  1853.  I  remained  in  this  busin  — 
until  1856.  when  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road was  built  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Easton  and  the  North  Penna.  Railroad 
from  Bethlehem  to  Philadelphia.  I  then 
sold  out  my  transportation  line,  but  kept 
the  provision  liwe  from  Allentown  to 
*v\'hite  Haven. 

L'p  to  1856  there  were  these  transpor- 
tation lines,  namely :  the  Red  Line. 
Cook's  Line.  Ilecker.  Long  &  Co.'s  Line, 
and  the  W.  H.  Gausler  Line.  Peter 
Huber,  Sr.,  a  merchant  of  Allentown. 
had  a  line  of  coal  boats  in  the  forties  ; 
Pretz.  Guth  Co.  had  a  line  oi  three  boats 
plying  between  Allentown  and  Mauch 
Chunk,   supplying  the  mere'  the 

coal    region    with    Hour,    feed   and    01 
merchandise  in  exchange  for  coal.     Lat- 
er Huler's  Line  was  operated 

About  this  time  (1856)  I  organized 
the  firm  of  Pretz.  Gausler  &  C 
built  the  planing  mill  at  Third 
Union  streets  i*  Allentown.  and  openevl 
a  lumber  yard  at  the  same  place.  In 
1858,  this  firm  lost,  by  a  freshet,  $8,000, 
with  no  insurance. 

On  June  6,   r862,  I  lost,  In-  a  (• 
my  house,  lumber    yard,    coal  yard  and 
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boats.  My  family  got  out  of  the  house 
at  I  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  only 
their  night  clothing.  All  went  down  th<* 
Lehigh  River.  There  was  not  enough 
left  to  build  a  fire.  I  was  at  Key  West 
at  the  time  with  the  Forty-seventh  Regi- 
ment and  did  not  hear  the  news  for  a 
month. 

This  freshet  broke  the  banks  and  de- 
stroyed bridges  and  boats  of  the  Lehigh 
canal  from  White  Haven  to  Easton,  Pa. 
The  canal  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  White 
Haven  was  abandoned  and  the  Jersev 
Central  Railroad  was  built  to  comply 
with  the  charter  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company.  It  took  three 
years  to  complete  the  railroad  and  the 
people  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  White  Ha- 
ven were  deprived  of  any  communica- 
tions with  the  general  market  for  three 
years. 

The  officials  connected  with  and  su- 
perintending the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Co.'s  mines  and  canals  were : — 
Mr.  Wm.  Savers,  Sr.,  was  weighmastei 
at  the  weighlock  at  Mauch  Chunk  from 
1830  to  i860.  He  lived  in  the  stone 
house  above  the  weighlock  between  the 
Lehigh  River  and  the  canal.  He  was 
the  father  of  Robert  and  Wm.  Savers, 
Jr.,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Billy  Knowles.  who  died  at  South 
Easton,  early  in  the  forties  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Douglas  and  later  Leisenring. 
Billy  Zane,  as  we  called  him.  was  super- 
intendent from  South  Easton  to  Maueh 
Chunk  from  1830  to  i860,  and  traveled 
by  horseback  weekly  on  the  towpath 
from  South  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk  and 
return. 

John  Brown  was  the  superintendent 
from  Mauch  Chunk  to  White  Haven  for 
more  than  25  years,  up  to  1862.  when  the 
freshet  of  June  5th  broke  the  canal, 
which  was  not  rebuilt.  The  travel  be- 
tween Mauch  Chunk  and  White  Haven 
was  by  packet  boat  connecting  with  the 
Susquehanna  Railroad  from  White  Ha- 
ven to  Wilkes-Barre  over  the  mountains 
and  plains,  and  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Philadelphia,  via  Allentown  by  stages. 

The  most  noted  stores  to  supply  the 
boatmen  with  food  and  provisions  from 


Easton  to  White  Haven  were  Abrai.i 
Cortright,  Freemansburg  :  Saeger,  Keck 
&  Co.,  Allentown;  J.  W.  Fuller,  Cata- 
sauqua ;  Peter  Laubach's  store  at  Lau- 
bach's Mill;  Benonie  Bates;  Geo.  We 
ber's  store  at  Siegfried"s  Bridge ;  Kuntz's 
store  at  Treichlcr's ;  Thomas  Beck  at 
Lockport;  Jacob  Benninger's  store  a: 
Walnutport;  Thomas  Craig  at  Lehigh 
Gap ;  Bowman's  store  at  Parryvikc ; 
Louis  Weiss  at  Weissport;  Geo.  Fegley 
at  Penn  Haven,  and  Thomas  BrodericK 
at  Rockport,  Pa. 

The  best  places  to  procure  bread  were 
at  Peter  Laubach's  store  and  Wentz's 
Lock  at  Treichler's.  The  loaves  were 
large  and  round  and  made  of  rye  flour. 
Six  loaves  would  last  the  round  trip  of 
two  weeks,  and  cost  about  three  shill- 
ings. Our  expenses  for  one  boat  for 
one  trip  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadel- 
phia and  return  were  $3.00  for  provi- 
sions and  horse  feed. 

Bacon  (or  flitch)  cost  4c  per  pound; 
shoulders  4c,  ham  6.ll>c,  butter  12 
coflee  I2l/2c,  brown  suger  4c,  potatoes 
from  2  to  3  shillings  per  bushel,  oats  from 
2  to  3  shillings  per  bushel,  hay  and 
stabling  over  night  1  shilling,  and  other 
provisions  and   feed  in  proportion. 

_  Coal,  lumber,  iron,  slate.  Hour  and 
distilled  whiskey  were  the  principal  pro- 
ducts for  freight  to  the  then  leading 
market,  Philadelphia,  and  store  poods  for 
the^return  trip  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 

Up  to  1S43  the  boats  ran  on  Sunday, 
the  canal  being  the  onlv  means  to  1  1 
freight    to    Philadelphia.      Boating    was 
carried  on  from  the  first  of  April  to  De- 
cember.    Nearly  all  boatmen  kept  g 
day  and  night,  boats  being  so  Humerous 
tlvat  the  canal  seemed  to  be  a  solid  mass 
of  boats.     The   different   coal  operators 
offered    premiums    for   one    year   to   the 
boat  that  brought  the  most  coal  to  Pfc 
dclphia.      This    was    contested    by    a' 
four  boats,  myself  being  one     of     them 
We   never   tied    our   boats,    nor   stopped 
day  or  night  during  the  boating  seas   rr 
this  was  done    to  get    as     much  coal     to 
market  dun:  1       months 

ing  as  possible. 

The  salary  oi  a  boat  captain  was  from 
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$14  to  $20  per  month  ;  bowsmen  from  $3 
to  $14  per  month,  and  drivers  $5  pc> 
month. 

On  approaching-  locks  we  blew  a  tin 
horn  to  give  notice  to  the  lock  tenders. 
Some  boatmen  became  expert  in  blowing 
this  horn.  At  Mauch  Chunk,  where  the 
boats  were  loaded  by  chutes  the  different 
sizes  of  coal  were  indicated  by  the  tin 
horn.  Soft  coal,  lump  coal,  egg  coal, 
chestnut  coal,  stove  and  steamboat  coal  • 
were  brought  from  Summit  Hill  by  the 
Gravity  Railroad,  now  called  the  Switch- 
back. The  coal  shipped  from  Penn  Ha- 
ven was  brought  via  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Railroad  from  Beaver  Meadow  and 
Hazleton  Mines  from  Rockport  by  Grav- 
ity Railroad  from  Buck  Mountain.  The 
coal  from  Asa  Packer  Alines  at  Xesque 
honing  was  brought  by  Gravity  Railroad 
from  Nesquehoning  to  the  dam  above 
Mauch  Chunk  and  transferred  to  boats. 

Coal  was  also  shipped  from  White 
Haven  by  boats  brought  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  by  Gravity  Railroad  over  the 
mountains  by  planes  about   1843. 


Boat   building   was   a   great   trasi 
carried  on  by  John  Warg,  who  was  - 
ceeded  by  Geo.  and  Aaron  Bachma- 
Freemansburg;  by  John  Rice  at  Bctl 
hem;  by  Thomas' Beck  at  Lockport :  by 
Thomas  Craig  at  Lehigh  Gap;  by  C 
rad  Graver  at  Weissport;    and    by    Mr. 
Miller  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  I 
pany  had  boats  built  by  the  different  boa: 
builders  which  they  rented     or     so' 
boatmen,   payable   by   installments,    .. 
interest.    By  this  means  the  company 
coal  to  market   and   many  boatmen  be- 
came owners  of  boats. 

The  boatmen  often  encountered   dan 
ger  from  high  winds  at  Easton  dam  a: 
the  weighlocks,  the  chain   dam  and  Le- 
high Gap.     Nearly  all  the  dams  above 
Mauch    Chunk,    Turnhold,    Hetchel; 
Oxbow,   Stony   Creek   and  others,   v. 
dangerous  to  navigate  in  high  water 
winds.       The    dams    and    locks    a 
Mauch   Chunk  were  from  fifty  to  si 
feet   high,   and    some   backed   the   wa 
two  miles. 


A  Prof.  J.  A.   Singmaster,  D.D., 

Church     says   among  other  things  in   a 
Crisis        recent      issue      of      ''Lutheran 
Church  Work'' : 

The  number  of  ministers  and  of  theo- 
logical students  in  the  General  Synod  is 
at  a  stand-still.  Of  the  former,  we  have 
today  1 34 1  which  is  a  gain  of  only  34  in 
five  years,  and  132  in  ten  years.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  today  only  103  as  against 
120  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  an  actual 
loss.  The  average  during  these  years, 
however  is  just  about  the  -present  num- 
ber. Last  year  we  lost  twenty  ministers 
by  death  and  no  doubt,  many  more  be- 
came disabled  through  sickness  and  old 
age.  The  Seminaries  graduated  about 
thirty-five  during  this  time.  These  facts 
conclusively  show  that  a  crisis  period  in 
ministerial  supply  is  at  hand. 

It  is  astonishing  that  during  the  past 


twenty  years  the  communicant  member 
ship  has  risen   from   150,000  to  300.000 
that  our  congregations  have  built  many 
splendid  churches,  that  our  schools  have 
grown  in  endowment,  and  that  our  be- 
nevolence has  risen  by  bounds.     All  thfc 
makes  the  decline  in  candidates   for   I 
ministry    more    remarkable.      While    I 
latter  should  have  increased  100  per  a 
to  keep  pace    with    the     growth  of 
membership  their  number  is  unchangc 
This  indicates  an  actual  relative  dec 
of  50  per  cent. 

The     above     startling    facts    are    the 
symptoms     of     an     alarming  conditi 
They    indicate    low    vitality    and    sei 
functional   disorders.      When   the   power 
of  reproduction   fails,  senility  and  de 
have   begun.     A   decline   in   a   natioi   - 
birth-rate,  and  in  the  number  of 
leaders  is  always  regarded,  with  appre- 
hension. 


The  "Good"  Family 

By  Rev.  Prof.    James  I.    Good,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HE  various  families  of 
Goods  in  this  country  can 
be  mainly  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  English  and 
the  German.  The  English 
families  generally  have  the 
ending  "e"  affixed  to  their 
names  making  it  "Goode/'  although  we 
have  occasionally  found  an  English  fam- 
ily without  the  "e,"  as  Dr.  John  Good, 
a  druggist  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  Ireland.  The  name 
of  the  families  that  originated  in  Ger- 
many was  originally  Guth,  which  was 
anglicized  into  Good.  The  older  Ger- 
man families  of  this  name  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  were  settled  mainly  in  four 
sections,  the  Lehigh  County  Goods,  the 
Lebanon  Valley  Goods,  the  Lancaster 
County  Goods  and  the  York  County 
Goods.  The  former  have  a  large  con- 
stituency especially  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  descendants  of  Law- 
rence Guth  who  came  to  America  1738. 
From  a  private  letter  received  some  year.; 
ago  from  Dr.  Guth,  of  Allentown,  we 
learn  that  he  was  from  Zweibriicken  in 
southwestern  Germany.  His  descend- 
ants hold,  we  believe,  an  annual  reunion 
at  the  old  church  near  Guthsville  or  at 
the  old  homestead  of  Lawrence  Guth. 
The  descendants  of  this  numerous  fam- 
ily are  widely  scattered  over  the  L  nited 
States.  Of  the  Lancaster  and  York- 
County  Goods  we  know  nothing  except 
we  have  heard  a  rumor  of  three  broth- 
ers of  the  name  of  Guth  having  come  to 
this  country,  who  settled  in  different 
counties. 

It  is  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Goods  to 
which  the  writer  belongs,  that  he  desires 
to  briefly  speak  and  yet  so  to  do  as  to 
give  information  to  the  other  families  oi 
Goods   and   to   point   them   to  a  possible 


source  of  their  ancestry.     The  Lebanon 
Valley    Guths    came    from    Zweibru. 
like  the  Lehigh  family.     There  : 
ever,   a   difficulty   here.     Zweibriicken   is 
both  a  city  and  a  county  and  the  fai 
may,   therefore,    come    from    either 
city  or   the  county.     The   writer    . 
Zweibriicken  a  number  oi  times.     It  is  a 
city  of  about   15,000  inhabirants  not   far 
from  the  French  border  in  southwestern 
Germany.      This    will    explain    why    so 
many  of  its  inhabitants  came  to  Ameri- 
ca.    Whenever  there  was  any  sort  of  a 
rumor  of  a  French  war,  it  sent  a  pa:, 
feeling  into  the  hearts  of  the   re>rA.  I 
of    that    county    because    they    were 
near  the  French  border  and  they  had  had 
many  sad.  experiences  with  the  cruelties 
of    hostile    armies.     So    many    of    :. 
quickly  sought  refuge  in  America.     ] 
writer  soon  found  that  his  ancestors  did 
not  come  from  the  city  of  Zweibru ; 
for  he  examined  the  church  records  there 
both  Reformed  and  Lutheran  (the  place 
where  these  records  are  always  kept  in 
that  county  is  in  the  city  hall.     This    Is 
true  even  in  small  country  villages  v. 
they  are  kept  in  the  house  of  the  burg 
meister)  but  he  could  find  no  baptism  o: 
a  Jacob  Guth,  the  name  of  his  origi 
ancestor,  in  the  year  1747.  which  is 
year  named  as  his  birth  on  his  his  I 
stone     in    the    graveyard    oi    the    Bern 
church,  Berks  County.  Pa.     He  then 
tided  to  rind  what  families  there  were  ::i 
Zweibriicken   having  the   name  of   ( 
and  try  and  follow  them  out  3:1- 

cestry.     This  he  did  with  the  aid    >f    . 
genial   old   schoolmaster   who   ha 
pensioned  by   the  government.      He 
an  amusing  experience    in   calling 
man  named     Guth,  who  had     a     sort 
hardware  store  in  Zweibriicken.     \\ 
the  writer  told  him  he  was  from  A;- 
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ca  and  that  he  wanted  to  knxj»\v  where 
the  hardware  merchant's  ancestors  came 
from,  the  jolly  hardware  merchant  re- 
plied, "Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you  came 
from  South  Africa,  where  1  have  a  rich 
uncle  and  that  you  had  come  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  left  me  a  large  fortune."  We 
told  him  we  regretted  we  had  no  fortune 
for  him  and  again  pressed  him  to  teii 
about  his  ancestors.  "Well,"  he  replied, 
"it  is  not  always  wise  to  go  hunting  too 
much  about  one's  ancestors,  for  one  of- 
ten finds  what  he  don't  want  to  know." 
And  he  added,  "If  you  want  to  know 
about  my  ancestry,  my  grandfather  lived 

at ,  was  a  minister  and  was  hung 

for  murder."  We  made  no  further  in- 
quiries in  that  direction.  But  some  years 
later  when  we  again  visited  Zweibrucken 
we  learned  that  our  good-humored  hard- 
ware merchant  had  gone  out  of  his  mind 
and  had  been  taken  to  an  insane  asylum 
We  could  charitably  imagine  that  that 
had  been  probably  the  trouble  with  his 
grandfather  when'  he  committed  his  aw- 
ful crime. 

We  then  visited  a  number  of  villages 
west  of  Zweibrucken  but  found  that  all 
the  people  west  of  a  certain  stream  were 
Catholics,  so  we  did  not  look  any  far- 
ther there.  We  also  visited  Hornbach 
south  of  Zweibrucken.  Here  we  found 
on  the  church  records  some  Guths  and  a 
few  of  them  Catholics.  We  also  went  to 
Contwig,  east  of  Zweibrucken  and  from 
there  to  Gross-steinhausen  and  exanamed 
the  church  records.  This  village  is 
southeast  of  Zweibrucken  and  about 
1742  had  a  large  emigration  to  America, 
according  to  the  excellent  work  of  Prof 
Heberle,  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  "Palatinate  and  its  Erm- 
o-rants."  This  emigration  from, Gross- 
steinhausen  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
continuous  emigration  to  America.  \\  e 
have  met  many  families  in  this  country 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Zweibruck- 
en, among  them  our  distinguished  friend 
and  former  neighbor  Mr.  George  F. 
Baer,  Esq.,  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 

We  then  continued  our  search  still 
farther  east  and  we  came  to  whole  vil- 
lages filled  with  inhabitants  of  the  name 


of  Guth.  There  were  so  many  of  them 
that  it  seemed  as  if  no  one  else  lived 
there.  We  mention  this  because  we  be- 
lieve this  is  of  some  importance  10  the 
families  of  Goods  in  the  United  Sta 
That  region  east  of  Zweibrucken  is  a 
pocket  from  which  the  Guths  spread  out 
over  Germany  and  to  this  country 
These  villages  were  named  Rie-chweile; 
and  Xunschweiler  and  lay  along  the  rail- 
way from  Zweibrucken  eastward  to  the 
Rhine.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Goods 
of  America  that  they  investigate  in  I 
direction  when  they  are  searching  for 
ther  ancestors. 

P)Ut  we  also  found  in  our  searches  an- 
other  interesting   fact,   that   may   be   of 
significance  to  the  Goods.    We  happened 
several  years  ago  to  find  the  genealogist 
of  that  district,  Rev.  Mr.  Xeubauer.  for- 
merly   of    Old    Hornbach    but    now    ot 
Waldfischbach  bei  Pirmasens.  He  show- 
ed us  an  extract  from  a  church  record  01 
the  church  at  Gross-steinhausen,  and  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gutli 
of    that    district    had    come    there    from 
Switzerland  in    tke    seventeenth  cent 
P>aptism    after    baptism    stated    that   the 
parents   came   there    from    either   canton 
Zurich  or  canton  Bern.     The    fact    was 
that  Switzerland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  ^otten  so  full  of  refugees  :: 
other  lands  that  some  of  her  own  oc 
had  to  emigrate  elsewhere  in  order  to  be 
able  to  live.     And  Germany  had  gotten 
so  empty  owing  to  the  awful  devastations 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  glad  to  get  the  Swiss  to  come 
in  so  as  to  till  up  their  waste  reg:   ns.  S  ) 
these  families  of  Guths  left  Switzerland 
and  settled  in  Zweibrucken.     In  Switzer- 
land their  name  had  a  shorter  form.     It 
is  interesting  to  note  how   Swiss   na 
are  apt  to  lengthen  when  they  are  c 
ried  to  Germany.     Thus  a  name  en 
in  '•man"  in  Switerland  will  be  incr<... 
to  "mann"  in  Germany;  the  name  Kei 
in   Switzerland  becomes   Kictter  in  Ger- 
many.    So  the  name  Gut.  quite  COmi 
m   canton   Zurich   became   Guth   in   Ger- 
many.    There  is  a  prominent  past 
the  name  oi  Gut  in"  the  city 
pastor  oi  the  Enge  Church.     The  origi- 
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nal  ancestry  of  the  Guths  that  came  to 
America  can  therefore  be  taken  as  prob- 
ably Swiss. 

We  have  devoted  most  of  our  article 
to  the  family  of  Goods  in  general  as  we 
hoped  it  might  be  sugestive  to  the  scat- 
tered families  of  that  name,  inciting  them 
to  industry  in  hunting  up  their  ancestry 
and  giving  a  hint  as  to  the  place  where 
they  came  from.  In  closing  we  add  just 
a  word  about  the  Lebanon  Valley  family 
of  Goods  to  which  we  belong.  Jacob 
Guth  was  a  young  man,  fearing  military 
conscription,  tied  from  Zweibriicken  in 
1765,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives.  He  was  a  redemptioner  but 
fortunately  became  a  servant  of  a  Quak- 
er who  was  very  kind  to  him.  After  that 
he  married  Johanna  Christian  Adam, 
probably  somewhere  near  Ephrata.  He 
became  parochial  schoolmaster,  which 
meant  he  was  organist  as  well  as  teacher. 
His  oldest  daughter  married  to  a  Fry- 
berger,  was  born  before  the  two  sons 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  who,  according  to  the 
church  records,  were  born  at  Ephrata. 
Then  he  went  to  Heidelberg  township, 
Lebanon  County,  and  to  Schaefferstown, 
where  more  of  his  children.  John.  Abra- 
ham (later  a  doctor  in  Lebanon.  Pa.), 
Philip  (our  grandfather),  Daniel  and 
Anna  Christian  were  born.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  the  Bern  church  northwest  of 
Reading,  where  his  youngest  child,  Es- 
ther Christina  was  baptized,  according 
to  the  church  record. 

Jacofc  Guth,  as  parochial  schoolmaster, 
would  also  hold  religious  services  on  the 
Sundays  that     the     pastor  could  not  be 


present  because  he  was  preaching  else- 
where in  his  charge.  .Mr.  Guth's  relig- 
ious services  were  so  much  appreciated 

that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Bern 
church  gladly  attended  them.  So  finally, 
when  in  middle  life  he  prepared  to  enter 
the  ministy  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It- 
synod  had  appointed  a  committee  to  or- 
dain him  when  just  then  he  died,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1802.  The  tombstones  of  him- 
self and  wife  are  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Bern  church  next  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Hiester  family,  one  of  whom  bee 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  about  1829.  In 
the  second  generation  two  of  the  sons  be- 
came prominent  in  politics.  Joseph  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture^ 1818-9  and  1821),  Philip  also  wa> 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  (182  S  and 
1829).  Of  the  third  generation  three  at- 
tained prominence.  The  oldest  son  (the 
father  of  the  writer),  William  A.  Good, 
was  the  first  rector  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  Marshall  College  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  1836-41,  and  also  the  firs: 
county  superintendent  of  public  sch 
in  Berks  County.  A  second  brother. 
Reuben,  became  professor  of  na:- 
sciences  in  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  and  a  third,  Jeremiah  Haak  Good. 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Re- 
formed Theological  Seminary  at  Tiffin, 
Okio. 

Might  we  suggest  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  descendants  of  the  Tarious 
Good  families  to  get  together  in  some 
way  or  at  least  those  among  them  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  genealogies  to 
some  extent.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
be  mutually  helpful. 


A  Bibliography,  of  Church  Music  Books  Issued 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  Annotations 

By  James  Warrington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Continued  from  THE  PENN  GERMANIA  for  May,    1912 


The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
has  a  Broadside  which  must  be  noticed 
here. 

Unpartheyisches  gedancken  in  reim- 
en  bey  einweyhung  einer  Evangel- 
ischen  Kirche  in  Germantown.  Mit- 
getheilt  von  einem  Frcmblinge  un- 
ter  Mesech.  Den  i  Oct.  1752. 

It  is  a  long  hymn  which  strikes  one  as 
an  imitation  of  one  by  Neander.  The 
melody  is  noted  in  the  usual  way,  but  so 
far,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 

Evans,  in  his  ''American  Bibliogra" 
phy,"  notes  that  H.  Gaine,  of  New 
York,  issued  in  1753: 

The  Anthem  that  is  to  be  sung  at 
St.  George's  Chappel  by  Mr.  Tuck- 
ey  on  Thursday  next. 

This  was  probably  the  Ninety-seventh 
psalm  which  became  quite  popular.  Mr. 
Tuckey  had  been  Vicar  Choral  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  England.  He  had  recently 
arrived  at  New  York  and  became  a  most 
popular  musician  there  and  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  1753  Franklin  and  Hall,  of  Phila- 
delphia, printed 

Prayers  for  the  use  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy. 

Not  having  seen  a  copy,  I  dannot  say 
whether  it  contained  hymns. 

Mr.  Sonneck  notes  that  in  this  year 
one  Benjamin  Yarnold  was  organist  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  served  several 
churches  there  in  that  capacity  for  ovei 
a  dozen  years;     but     I     have  net  come 
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across  anything  to  throw  further  light 
on -the  church  music  there.  Probably  the 
New  Version  of  the  Psalms  by  Brady 
and  Tate  was  used.  Mr.  Sonneck 
notes  that  in  Philadelphia  an  advertise- 
ment states  that  one  Josiah  Davenport 
taught 

Psalmody  in   several  necessary   and 

useful  parts. 

In  August  of  this  year  a  Swedish  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Israel  Acrelius  visited 
Ephrata,  and  in  his  History  of 
New  Sweden  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

The  sisters  also  lived  by  themselves 
in  their  convent  engaged  in  .  .  .  x 
singing  and  other  things  ...  a  part 
•of  them  are  just  now  constantly  en- 
gaged in  copying  musical  note 
books.  .  .  .  There  were  some  of  the 
sisters  sitting  and  writing  their  n  rte 
books  for  the  hymns.  .  .*.  Six  of 
them  sat  together  and  sang  a  very 
lovely  tune.  .  .  .  When  they  were 
all  assembled  (in  church)  they  sat 
for  some  moments  perfectly  still. 
.  .  .  Father  Friedsam,  (Reissel) 
.  .  .  sang  in  a  low  and  fine  tone. 
Thereupon,  the  sisters  in  the  gallery 
began  to  sing,  the  cloister  brothers 
joined  in  with  them,  and  ail  those 
who  were  together  in  the  high  choir 
united  in  a  delightful  hymn  wh 
lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  .  .  .  Xhe  sermon  was  con- 
cluded with  an  Amen.  Midler  went 
forward  to  Father  Friedsam  and 
proposed  that  a  psalm  si  :  be 
sung.  .  .  .  Father  Friedsam  hinted 
to  a   brother    .     .    .    that   he  should 
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begin,  and  himself  raised  the  time  ; 
the  said  brother  began  the  psalm 
and  led  it.  Father  Friedsam  also 
united  in  it,  as  also  the  brethren  and 
sisters,  who  sat  in  cross  seats  in 
front,  having-  psalm  books  and  also 
note  books ;  but  the  cloister  people 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  silent.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  to  every  psalm  there  are 
three  different  melodies,  according 
to  which  the  note  books  are  written 
by  the  sisters  of  the  convent.  Differ- 
ent brothers,  as  well  as  the  sisters, 
understand  vocal  music,  as  also 
does  Father  Fricdcam.  When  they 
sing,  each  one  -holds  a  note  book  as 
well  as  a  psalm  book  both  of  which 
are  of  quarto  size  .looking  into  both 
alternately,  which  custom  would  be 
more  difficult  if  the  singing  were 
riot  performed  so  regularly  every 
day. 

This  ('to  a  student  of  music)  is  by  fa. 
the  most  intelligent  account  of  the  Eph- 
rata  music.  It  must  be  remembered  tha£ 
as  a  Swedish  clergyman,  Acrelius  was 
well  informed  on  church  music,  ana 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment.  AI 
though  differing  widely  from  Beissel. 
and  other  Baptist  sects,  on  doctrinal 
questions,  there  is  nowhere  even  an  in- 
sinuation by  Acrelius  that  Beissel  was 
ignorant,  even  of  music.  He  shows 
clearly  that  Snowberger  was  correct  in 
stating  that  the  second  staff  from  the 
top  was  the  leading  voice,  and  that  it 
was  written  an  octave  higher  than  sung", 
in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom 
that  the  tenor  part  when  put  in  the  G 
cleff  was  so  sung.  It  also  furnishes 
clear  evidence  that  the  "artistic"  render- 
ing of  "Gott  ein  Herrscher"  by  a  lady,  of 
which  Mr.  Sachse  speaks,  gave  no  true 
idea  of  the  music,  but  was  '  rather  a 
travesty,  tending  to  lower  the  opinion  of 
Beissel  in  the  minds  of  hearers.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Ephrata  music  in  the 
"Chronicon  Ephratense"  will  be  consid- 
ered when  that  book  is  reached  in  due 
chronological  order. 


In  1754.  Beissel  printed  at  Ephrata 
the  first  edition  of  a  hymn  book,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paradisisches  Wunder-Spicl,  welch- 
es sich  in  diesen  Letzen  zeiten  und 
Tagen  in  denen  abend-landischen 
welt-theilen  als  ein  vorspiel  der 
neuen  welt  hervorgethan.  Besteh- 
ende  in  einer  gantz  neuen  und  unge- 
meinen  sing-art  auf  weise  der  eng- 
lischen  und  himmlischen  choren  ein- 
gerichtet.  Da  dann  das  lied  Mosis 
und  das  Lamms,  wie  auch  das  hohe 
Lied  Salomonis  samt  noch  mehrern 
zeiignussen  aus  der  Bibel  und  and- 
ern  heiligen  in  lieblich  melodyen  ge- 
bracht.  Wobey  nicht  weniger  der 
zuruf  der  Braut  des  Lamms,  samt 
der  zubereitung  auf  den  herrlichen 
x  hochzeit-tag  trefflich  praengurirt 
wird.  Alles  nach  englischcn  choren 
gesangs-weise  mit  viel  Muhe  und 
grossem  rleiss  ausgefertiget  von 
einem  Friedsamen  der  sonst  in 
dieser  welt  weder  namen  nocht  titel 
suchet. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  his  ac- 
count of  Beissel's  music,  Mr.  Sachse  in 
his  German  Sectarians  speaks  of  "the 
English"  harmony  from  which  Beissel 
evolved  a  system  of  music  oi  his  own. 
This  term  "English"  is  a  decidedly  ori- 
ginal translation  of  the  German  "ens:- 
lischen"  which  Beissel  uses  in  this  book 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  that  Beissel  knew  anv 
of  the  English  psalm  books,  but  he  did 
know  the  German ;  pace  Mr.  Sachse. 
This  edition  contains  only  one  stanza  ot 
each  hymn,  the  words  being  printed  and 
the  music  added  in  manuscript. 

The    Historical    Society    of    Pennsyl- 
vania also  possesses  an   Ephrata  manu 
script  oi  the  same  year 

Zionitischer  Rosen  garten  von  der 
geistlicher  Ritterschuft  in  der 
Kirchen  Gottes  geystarrtz  et  und  be- 
stehend  in  allerley  angenehmen  1 
odien  und  weisen  turn  mitzlicher 
gebrauch  in  der  Kirchen  Gottes. 

The  music  is  in  four  parts,  beautifully 
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written.  This  copy  contains  some  note- 
made    by    Snowberger     regarding     the 

music  of  the  Ephrata  community  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  these 
articles. 

In  this  year  Rev.  Israel  Acrelius  (the 
author  of  the  History  of  New  Sweden) 
visited  Bethlehem,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  music  he  heard  which  is  well 
worth  copying. 

The  brethren  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  we  should  sit 
in  the  organ  gallery  or  down  in  the 
church.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  we  should  sit  below,  as  the 
■music  would  sound  better  there.  The 
organ  had  the  accompaniment  of 
violins  and  flutes.  The  musicians 
were  back  in  the  gallery  so  that 
none  of  them  were  seen.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  playing  of  the  music,  one  of 
their  ministers  seated  himself  at  the 
little  table,  and  read  some  verses  of 
a  German  hymn  book,  after  which 
they  were  sung  with  excellent  mus- 
ic. Inasmuch  as  we  were  their 
guests  and  were,  as  they  well  know. 
Lutherans,  they  were  so  polite  as  to 
read  and  sing  some  verses  of  our 
German  hymns.  .  .  .  This  was 
their  service  which  they  called 
"hour  of  singing."  And  so  it  was. 
for  the  verses  were  alternately  read 
and  sung  five  or  six  verses  as  di- 
rected. We  went  out  and  expressed 
our  gratification  with  the  music  with 
which  they  were  well  pleased.  .  .  . 
Whilst  we  stood,  a  new  hymn  was 
started  in  the  church  and  the  music 
struck  up  again.  Mr.  Benzien  said 
that  that  was  the  unmarried  Breth- 
ren's hour  for  relaxation  when  none 
but  themselves  were  present :  also 
that  the  unmarried  sisters  had  a 
similar  hour  in  their  house. 

•In  this  year  (1754)  there  was  printed 
at  London,  and  apparently  also  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland, 

A  poetical  translation  of  the  psalms 
of  David  from  Buchanan's  Latin 
into  English  verse.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas     Cradock,     Rector    at     St. 


Thomas's  Parish,  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

Regarding  this  book  there  appears  to 
be  conflicting  evidence.  Sprague  in  his 
"Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit''  says, 
it  was  published  by  subscription  and  so 
advertised  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  of 
t 753.  This  newspaper  I  have  not  seen. 
Evans  in  his  "American  Bibliography" 
does  not  notice  it ;  but  Sabin  gives  it  as 
an  Annapolis  imprint  of  1756.  The 
British  Museum  has  a  copy  printed  in 
London,  1754:  but  the  title  as  given  in 
that  catalogue  differs  from  that  pdven  in 
Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnologv  the 
latter  being  much  longer.  Whether  the 
publication  at  Annapolis  and  London 
was  simultaneous,  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  The  versification  was  not  in  the 
usual  psalm  meters,  but  in  blank  verse ; 
and  the  book  is  noted  here,  a^  a  slight 
evidence  that  even  at  such  an  earlv  pe- 
riod the  arts  were  not  neglected,  or 
scholarship  ignored. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  July 
11,  1754,  there  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment of 

The  youth's  entertaining  amuse- 
ment, or  a  plain  guide  to  psalmody: 
being  a  collection  of  the  most  us- 
ual and  necessary  tunes  sung  in  the 
English  Protestant  congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  etc.  In  two  parts, 
viz.  Treble  and  Bass,  with  all  pro- 
per and  necessary  rules  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities.  By  \Y. 
Dawson. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a  copy 
of  this   work,   and   am   indebted   to   Mr. 
Sonneck    for    drawing    my    attention    to 
the  advertisement.     The  Compiler  of  the 
book     describes     himself     as     "Writing 
Master  and  Accomptant"     and     was     a 
Philadelphian,     I   do   not   know   of  any 
music  book  published  in  England  In 
of   the   name  of   Dawson,   but    Mr.    S 
neck  notes  a   Mr.   Dawson  giving   .1   C 
cert    at     Providence.     Rhode     Island     in 
[768. 

In  this  year  (,1754^  there  was  pub- 
lished in   London  a  book  whk  -  for 

some  attention  on  several  grounds 
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The  Divine  Musical  miscellany,  be- 
ing a  collection  of  psalm  and  hymn 
tunes:  great  part  of  which  were 
never  before  in  print.     London. 

Very  few  copies  are  known,  but  one 
is  in  my  library.  It  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est Methodist  Tune  books,  antedating; 
"Harmonia  Sacra''  by  Thomas  Butts, 
several  years,  and  it  contains  tunes  with 
American  names  which  have  not 
been  traced  to  an  earlier  book.  It  has 
tunes  named  Boston,  Charles  Town, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Virginia.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning 
here  because  Lyon  in  his  "Urania," 
made  considerable  use  of  the  book, 
taking  many  tunes  from  it.  I  think 
the  book  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  visits  of  Whitefield  to  this  countrv. 

In  1755  there  was  issued  from  the 
Ephrata  press : 

Nachklang  zum  gesang  der  ein- 
samen     Turtel     Taube,     enthaltend 


erne     neue 
lieder. 


sammlunsr     2:eistlicher 


A  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  con- 
tains no  music  or  reference  to  music. 

The  same  Library  contains  a  copy  of 
the  following,  dated  Emmaus,  1755. 

Anhang  der  ubrigen  Bruder  lieder 
seit  1749- 

There  is  no  music  or  reference  to 
music. 

In  this  year  (1755)  the  Rev.  Charles 
Martyn,  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  Xorth 
Carolina,  wrote  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  the  par 
ishioners  had  purchased  an  organ  for  the 
church. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  ves- 
try record  of  Bruton  Parish,  Virginia, 
has  the  following: 

Ordered  that  the  Rev.  and  Hon. 
Commissary,  Thomas  Dawson  :  the 
Hon.  John  Blair,  Esq.  ;  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Esq.:  Benjamin  Waller,  Esq., 
or  any  of  them  do  agree  with  a  per- 


son to  build  a  loft  for  an  organ  in 
the  church  in  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg, and  to  set  up  the  same.  Mr. 
Peter  Pelham  is  unanimously  ap- 
pointed and  chosen  organist  of  the 
church  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg, 

This  Peter  Pelham,  according  to  Mr. 
Sonneck,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Pelham, 
of  Boston  a  noted  musician  there. 

On  June  24th  1755,  Daniel  Fisher  in 
his  Diary  (Pennsylvania  Magazine. 
XVII)  notes  as  follows: 

On  St.  John  the  Baptist  Day  there- 
was  the  greatest  procession  of  Free 
Masons  to  the  church,  and  this 
Lodge  in  Second  Street  that  was 
ever  seen  in  America.  No  less  than 
160  being  in  the  procession  ...  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  music. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia owns  a  manuscript,  said  to  be  of 
Philadelphia  origin. 

Mr.  James    Blunter,  his    book.     By 

F.  Baird,  April  7th.   1755. 

It   contains  twenty-three   tunes   in   the 
curious  notation  used  by  Tufts  at   B    5- 
ton  in  1721  ;  and  the  book  is  ivy. 
as  containing  the  tune  "Mear"  which 
not    appear    in    American  books  earlier 
than    Barnard's   Psalms,    1752.      It    also 
shows   an   acquaintance   with   a   class  oi 
tune  books   issued     in      England    w 
gradually     supplanted     the     old     ps 
books.     The  old  version  oi  the   Psalms 
gave  the  tune  at  the  head  oi  the  psa 
but  the  new  version  gave  no  tunes  and 
many   collections  of   tunes   were   prii 
of  a  size  to  bind  up  with  the  psalm  book. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva-i 
nia  has    a     Broadside  list  of  Bo  ks  im- 
ported by  William  Bradford,  of  Phil.. 
phia,  this  year.     It  contains  Bibles 

Prayer  Books  but   I   did  not  notice 
psalm  or  music  books. 

Evans    in    his    American    Bibtiogl 
gives  the   following  title  under  I 
1756: 

Psalmodia  Germanica:  or  the  Gcr- 
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man  psalmody.  Translated  from  the 
High  Dutch.  Together  with  their 
proper  tunes  and  thorough  bass.  The 
third  edition,  corrected  and  very 
much  enlarged.  London.  New 
York,  reprinted.     H.  Gaine,  1756. 

with  a  second  title 

A  supplement  to  German  Psalmody. 
Done  into  English.  Together  with 
their  proper  tunes  and  thorough  bass 
for  promoting  sacred  harmony  in 
private  families.  New  York,  H. 
Gaine,   1756. 

Evans  states  that  a  copy  is  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  Dr.  Jordan  knows  nothing 
of  the  book  being  there ;  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  it.  My  impression  is 
that  the  date  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
bok  he  cites  is  a  reprint  of  Haberkorn's 
corrected  edition  published  in  London  in 
1765.  The  book  was  originally  publish* 
ed  in  London  in  1720.  The  compiler, 
John  Christian  Jacobi  was  connected  with 
the  German  chapel  Royal  in  London  for 
many  years ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  German  chorals  into  Eng- 
land. Jacobi's  'third  edition  was  publish- 
ed in  London  in  1756,  and  a  copy  is  in 
the  Krauth  Memorial  Library,  Mt.  Airy. 
My  copy  was  published  in  London  in 
1722. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Library  at  Christ 
Church,  Philadelohia,  notes  the  posses- 
sion of  a  copy,  dated  Annapolis,  1756,  of 
Cradock's   New   version   of   the   psalms. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia possesses  an  imperfect  book  with  a 
manuscript  title,  reading  as  follows : 

Das  Bruder  Lied,  oder  ein  aiisfluz 
Gottes  u  seiner  Hebe  aus  der  him- 
melischen  u  paradisischen  gold-ader, 
oder  brunnen  des  lebens  entsprung- 
en.  Aus  der  Bruderlichen  gesell- 
schafTt  in  Bethania  entsprossen  in- 
herfurgebracht,  betreii'ende  den  in- 
!halt  von  der  iinschatzbaren  vom 
himmel  gebrachten  Bruder  Hebe :  als 
welche  Jesus  auf  erden  gelehrt  u 
dargethum  u.  s.  w.  Ephrata,   1756. 


The  Library  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, owns  a  complete  copy,  and  it  ap- 
pears the  book  was  issued  both  at  Saron 
and  Bethania. 

The  Harris  collection  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  a  copy  of  the  following: 

Poems  moral  and  divine  by  an 
American  Gentleman.  London,  175O. 

Not  having  seen  the  book  I  cann* 
whether    it    properly    belongs    here,  but 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
has  the  following : 

Some  serious  remarks  on  that  sol- 
emn and  indispensable  duty  of  at- 
tending assemblies  for  divine  wor- 
ship. By  David  Hall.  London,  1756. 

This  is  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
panded in  a  pamphlet  by  the  same  author 
issued  in  1758  and  which  will  be  noted 
under  that  year. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  a  pamphlet  with  the  following 
title : 

Ein  angehmer  gerich  der  Rosen  unci 
Lillien  die  im  thai  der  demuth  unter 
den  dornen  hervor  gewachsen.  Alios 
aus  der  Schwesterlichen  gesell- 
schafft  in  Saron.     In  jahr  des  heils. 

There  is  neither  music  nor  reference 
to  music.  The  Library  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia also  owns  a  copy. 

In  1757  Watts'  Psalms,  and  Divine 
and  moral  songs  wers  were  reprinted  by 
Chattin  of  Philadelphia ;  and  according 
to  Hildeburn  the  same  printer  issued  in 
his  year  a  catalogue  of  boks  for  sale  by 
him  ;  but  this  I  have  not  seen.  Franklin 
and  Armbruster  also  issued  another  re- 
print, Der  Psalter  David. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Aprit 
27'  l7?7>  has  an  advertisement  by  Josiafa 
Davenport  that  he  still  kept  a 

Singing  school  .  .  .  where  any  per- 
son may  be  instructed  in  psalmody 
that  is  capable  to  learn  that  agree- 
able art 
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and  one  is  led  to  speculate  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  related  to  Uriah 
Davenport,  a  music  teacher  of  London 
who  at  this  time  was  publishing  his 
"Psalm  Singer's  Pocket  Companion" 
which  was  quite  popular  and  went 
though  several  editions. 

In  1758  according  to  Dr.  Jordan's 
"Early  Colonial  Organ  Builders"  Klemm 
and  Tannenberg  built  an  organ  for  the 
chapel  in  the  Manor  house  at  Nazareth, 
Pa.    (Pennsylvania  Mag.  July,   1898.) 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
owns  a  copy  of  a  book  which  although 
published  in  London  in  this  year  was 
probably  in  use  in  Philadelphia. 

Discourses  devotional  and  practi- 
cal suited  to  the  use  of  families : 
with  a  proper  hymn  annexed  to  each. 
By  John  Mason. 

Mir.  Seipt  in  his  brochure  on  Schwenk- 
felder  Hymnology  gives  the  title  of  a 
manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
estate  of  H.  H.  Heebner  of  Worcester, 
Pa. 

Ein  christliches  gesang  buch  darin- 
nen  enthalten  geistliche  gesange  unci 
Heeler.  In  welchen  die  haubt-artikel 
Christlicher  Lehre  und  Glaubens 
kurtz  verfasset,  erklaret  und  ausz 
geleget  sind.  Anjetzt  von  neuem  zu- 
sammen  getragen  und  eingerichtet 
nach  Ordnung  der  furnehmsten  ar- 
ticuln  der  Apostlischen  Christlichen 
Lehre  und  Glaubens :  Damit  diesel- 
ben  mogen  betrachtet,  erkant,  ver- 
standen;  geliebet  und  geiibet  wer- 
den,  Gott  damit  zuloben ;  sich  selbst 
zuermahnen  und  zuunterweisen  ,  zu 
seiner  selbst  Erbauung  im  Christen- 
thum.  1st  audi  versehen  mit  einem 
register  nach  welchem  die  sresange 


auf  alle  Plohe  Fest-Sonn-  und  Fey- 
er-Tage  durch  gantze  Jahr  einge- 
theilet  sind,  dasz  selbe  zu  denen 
Evangelien  (nach  Belieben  und 
wenn  es  gefallig  ist  solche  Ordnung 
zugebrauchen)  konnen  gebraucht, 
geiibet  und  betrachtet  werden.  Also 
zuzammen  geordnet  und  geschreib- 
en  im  Jahr  Christi  M.D.CCLVIII. 

Not  having  seen  this  manuscript  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  offer  an  remarks  re- 
garding it  except  that  probably  the 
music  is  denoted  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia   each  has  a  copy  of  the  following: 

A  mite  into  the  Treasury,  or  some 
serious  remarks  on  that  solemn  and 
indispensable  duty  of  duly  attend- 
ing assemblies  for  divine  worship, 
incumbent  upon  all  persons  come  to 
years  of  understanding  (especially 
the  Professors  of  Truth)  whilst  fa- 
vored with  health  strength  and  lib- 
erty ;  together  with  some  animadver- 
sions upon  the  neglect  thereof :  as 
also  a  word  of  consolation  to  such 
sincere  hearted  friends  as  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  personally  at- 
tending them  by  reason  of  old  af  B, 
some  bodily  disorder,  or  confinement 
&c.  To  which-  is  subjoined  an  epistle 
to  friends  of  Knaresborough 
Monthly  Meeting.  By  David  Hall. 
Printed  London.  Philadelphia  re- 
printed bv  B.  Franklin  and  D.  Hall 
1758. 

This  pamphlet  being  an  emanation 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  of  course 
does  not  inculcate  the  study  of  mu§ic  : 
but  it  is  placed  here  as  an  item  on 
negative  side ;  a  side  which  no  student 
will  ignore. 
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MEMBERSHIP — Subscribers  to  The  Fenn  Germania  who  pay  an  annual  due  of  twenty- 
five   cents. 

OBJECT — To  secure  preserve  and  publish  what  interests  members  as.  accounts  of 
noted  family  incidents,  traditions,  Bible  records,  etc..  as  well  as  historical  and 
genealogical  data  of  Swiss  German  and  Palatine  American  immigrants,  with  da:e 
and  place  of  birth,  marriage,  settlement,  migration  and  death  of  descendants. 
Puzzling   genealogical   questions    and   answers    thereto   inserted    free. 

OFFICERS — Elected  at  annual  meeting.  (Suggestions  as  to  time  and  place  are  invited. 1 

BENEFITS — Team  work,  personal  communications,  mutual  helpfulness,  exchange  of 
information  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  printed,  contributions  for  publica- 
tion, including  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions. 


Club  Membership 

The  Club  has  enrolled  members  resid- 
ing- in  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Bethlehem,  Car- 
negie, Allentown,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania.  Oth- 
ers are  getting  ready  to  send  their  quar- 
ters. Members  are  heartily  welcome  to 
the  use  of  the  P.  G.  G.  Club.  Four 
magazine  pages  are  placed  at  their  use 
and  control  and  more  are  promised  as 
interest  grows.  This  club  ought  to  be- 
come a  flourishing  National  Mutual  Aid 
and  Service  Society  in  things  genealogi- 
&.'.    ~  jepe  it  wili.  C.  C.  C. 

Extracts  from  Letters 

'Tine,  Fine,  Fine." 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
a  good  plan  for  a  number  of  families  thi* 
spring  from  particular  families  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany  to  employ  a  re- 
sponsible genealogist  there  to  look  up 
the  genealogy  of  our  families." 
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"Being-  a  subscriber  to  the  Penn  Ger- 
mania I  would  like  to  join  the  Genea- 
logical Club  you  are  organizing.  .  .  . 
Please  send  me  full  description  and  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  new  Geneal  3  i 
cal  Club  of  the  Pexx  Germania." 

"I  have  noted  with  much  interest 
your  undertaking  in  connection  with  the 
Pexx  Germania.  ...  I  have  found 
my  work  an  extremely  'up-hill'  task,  liv- 
ing so  far  away  from  the  scene.  Pa." 

Who  Are  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans'? 

The  German  element  known  as  the 
Palatines  was  composed  oi  people  from 
Switzerland.  Alsace,  Lorraine.  Moravia. 
Holland.  Bavaria.  Hanover.  Saxony,  and 
other  countries  as  stated  in  Rupp's  T 
ty  Thousand  Palatines  or  Foreign!  rs 

These  people  intermarried  with  the 
English  and  Welsh  Quakers.  Scotch, 
Irish.  Scotch-Irish.  French  Huguen  tS, 
Holland  Hutch,  being  Mennonites.  Mo- 
ravians. Friends,  etc. 

In  Northampton  County,  for  instance. 
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an  Irish   settlement   was   surrounded   by 
the  Palatine  settlers. 


In  Lancaster,  York,   Cumberland  a 
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Adams  Counties  the  -blending  of  these 
nationalities  is  seen.  The  Palatine  ele- 
men  has  enveloped  all  other  nationalities 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  claiming 
Pennsylvania  as  the  home  of  their  ances- 
tors is  popularly  and  promptly  called 
Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

In  fact  then  the  so-called  Pennsylva- 
nia Germans  are  a  population  blended 
and  compounded  of  people  of  all  nations 
and  of  many  creeds  who  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania for  religious  freedom,  to  wor- 
ship God  after  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  cen- 
tury prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  the  German  sect-: 
were  fiercely  persecuted.  They  were 
constantly  on  the  move  from  place  to 
place,  hiding  in  the  mountains  or  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  cities,  or  escaping  to 
Plolland,  England  and  later  to  America. 
Those  having  refused  to  become  the 
Church  Militant  were  aptly  called  the 
Church  Migratory. 

German  emigrants  to  America  are 
usually  described  as  consisting  of  two 
main  divisions,  the  Sects  and  the  Church 
people.  The  sects  arrived  first,  Mennon- 
ites  ,often  called  the  German  Quakers, 
Tunkers  corrupted  into  Dunkards, 
Schwenkfelders,  Amish,  United  Breth- 
ren, Labadists,  New  Born,  Xew  Moon- 
ers,  Zion's  Bruedcr,  Ronsdorfer,  Inspir- 
ed, Quietists,  Gichtelians,  Depellians, 
Mountain  Men,  etc.  In  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty alone  it  is  claimed  that  there  were 
more  than  thirty  different  sects,  some 
however  were  of  a  later  date.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  now  to  compile  a 
complete  list  of  them  all.  Each  empha- 
sized some  particular  phase  .which  was 
deemed  important.  Many  existed  only 
for  a  few  years  and  then  disappeared. 
The  Church  people  who  came  later  be- 
longed to  the  two  regular  churches  of 
Germany,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed. Indeed  it  was  said  by  Rev.  U. 
M.    Muhlenberg,  "Atheists,    Deists    anJ 


Xaturabsts  are  to  be  met  everywhere,  in 
short  there  is  no  sect  in  the  world  thac 
has  not  followers  here." 

To  the  thrift,  steadfastness  and  love 
of  liberty  of  those  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans much  is  due  not  only  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania 
but  also  of  the  honor  and  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Queries 

16.  Bickcl  Who  can  tell  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  name.  D.  II. 

17.  Fclty,  John,  b.  1787,  near  Ling- 
lestown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  Wanted  an- 
cestry, and  in  military  -ervice.  Tradi 
tion  makes  him  a  descendant  of  Peter 
Felte,  who  came  in  the  "Two  Brothers'1 
in  1748,  but  cannot  find  documentary 
evidence.  W.  W.  X. 

18.  S 'chock  -  Schuch  -  Shook-  Shouck- 
Shuck,   etc.      Will   some  one  please    I 
me  the  name  of  the  first  emigrant  fi 
Holland  of     this     name     who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  and  how     the     name  was 
then   spelled,   also  where   and   when   the 
settlement  was  made.     Some  claim  that 
the  name  was  then  Schook  while  otfc 
claim  that   it  was  spelled  Schuch.     On^ 
family  were  Tunkers.  Descenda:.  -  went 
to   Iowa   thence   about   1873   to   Kansas. 

E.  E. 

19.  Shuck.  Two  brothers,  both  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution  went  from  York 
County,  Pa.,  to  Alexandria.  Va..  after 
the  war  was  over.  Adam  married  Anna 
Barbara  Way.  Information  wanted  a- 
to  their  ancestry  and  original  settlement 
in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere.       II.  X. 

20.  Ourslcr.  (a)  The  name  and  form 
of  spelling  used  by  the  emigrant  of 
name  is  requested,     (b)   Also  would  like 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  n; 

pears  among  his  descendants.  (c)  Is 
this  family  or  any  of  them  in  anv  wav 
connected  with  any  of  the  Horstler  or 
Ilosteter  families?  O.  O. 

21.  KibHngcr-Kcblmgtr.  Adam  and 
David  Kiblinger  later  changed,  to  Keb- 
linger.  One  ox  them  married  a  Miss 
Maupin.  Probably  emigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania prior  to   1800.     Would   lik 
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know  when  and  where  first  emigrant  of 
the  family  settled.  Also  information  as 
to  ancestry  and  other  (lata  regarding 
these  two  families.  VV.  YV. 

22.  S hollas.  By  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Theobald  Shollas,  of  Mt 
Pleasant  township,  York  (now  Adams; 
Co.,  Pa.,  dated  Sept.  5th,  1788,  and  re- 
corded in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  left  the  follow- 
ing heirs :  Madelena,  his  wife,  and  three 
children ;  Susanna  intermarried  with 
James  Patterson,  closely  related  to  Betty 
Patterson  who  married  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  Catharine  intermarried  with  Dan- 
iel Gelwicks ;  Madelena  intermarrie  1 
with  Lieut.  John  Range.  All  three  of 
these  men  were  Revolutionary  soldiers. 
Wanted  information  as  to  the  descend- 
ants of  any  of  these  children.    M.  C.  O. 

23.  Rcuigc.  By  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament of  Lieut.  John  Range,  of  Alle- 
gheny township,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  for- 
merly of  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  dated  March 
7,  1828,  left  the  following  children  by 
his  wife,  Madelena  Shollas : 

1.  Elizabeth  married  Jacob  Kuhn. 

2.  John  married  Xancy  Meyers. 

3.  Theobald  Shollas. 

4.  Mary  married  William   Gilbreath. 

5.  Susanna  married  John  Gallagher. 

6.  Ann  married  John  Bucher. 

7.  James  married  Mary  Shetrine. 

Wanted  information  as  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Elizabeth  Kuhn,  Mary  Gilbreath 
and  Ann  Bucher.  ML  C.  O. 

24.  Tyrer,  James.  Ancestry  and 
children,  if  any.  Pa.  Archives,  2d  Series, 
Vol.  10,  page  251,  says,  ''Missing  since 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island.''  Was  this 
the  same  James  Tyrer  as  "Pa.  State 
Regiment,  Foot,  March  1  to  May  I,  1777. 
under  Capt.  Robert  Gray;  private  pro 
moted  to  corporal.  On  page  729 — 5th 
Regiment,  5th  Co.,  Pa.,  Corporal  James 
Tyrer,  died  Oct.  22,  1778,  Quaker  Hill 
Hospital.  J.  T. 

25.  Hoovelman  (HefflemarO,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold. Born  in  Prussia  in  1749,  died  in 
Pa.  in  1S04  or  18 14.  Came  to  America 
with  Gen.  La  Fayette,  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing American  Independence.  His 
ancestry    and   children    wanted.      Would 


like  to  correspond  with  other  of  his  de- 
scendants. A.  H. 

26.  Reed-Clark.  Christopher  and  Sa- 
rah Ann  (Clark;  Reed,  from  Northum- 
berland Co.,  Pa.,  to  Butler  Co.,  Ohio, 
about  1809.  Their  son  William  married 
Sarah  Overpeck  in  Ohio.  Ancestry 
wanted,  will  be  glad  to  exchange  data 
as  to  descendants.  O.  D.  G. 

27.  Charless,  Joseph.  From  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1808. 
Founder  of  the  Louisana  Gazette,  now 
the  St.  Louis  Republic.  Was  he  of  Pa. 
ancestry,  if  so  what  location. 

28.  Eberly.  Hendrick  Aberlee  (Eb- 
erli)  landed" at  Phila.,  Sept.  27,  1727. 
Henry  Eberly  received  land  grant  on 
Aug.  16,  1738  for  500  acres,  described  as 
"located  in  Hopewell  Twp.,  Lancaster 
Co..  two  miles  from  Conogocheega." 
Henry  Aberlee,  a  Mennonite.  was  natur- 
alized in  Lancaster  Co.,  April  12,  1744. 
Wanted,  names  of  wife  and  children. 

Evans  and  Ellis,  Hist.  Lancaster  Co., 
states  that  ''Michael  Eberly  came  to 
Penna.  soon  after  the  year  1700.  his  son 
Henry  married  a  daughter  of  Llrich 
Burkhard.  Wanted,  names  of  wife  an  1 
other  children  of  Michael  Eberly. 

Reformed  Church  Records,  Frederick 
Co.,  Md.  (Md.  Hist.  Soc.)  gives  Michael 
Eberle  and  wife  Catherine  Sim.  1751. 
and  Leonard  Eberli  and  wife  Eva  Maria, 
and  John  Adam  Eberle  and  wife  Anna 
Catherine,  1752.  John  Adam  Eberly.  b 
19  June,  1722.  d.  20  June.  1795.  Other 
families  mentioned  in  connection  with 
above  are  Boll,  Storm,  Brunner  and 
Beckelbaugh. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Eberly 
(Everly)  family  of  Maryland  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  Wanted,  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  some  one  who  can 
give  definite  information  of  any  of  the 
above  named  Eberlys. 

20.  Blauck.  I  have  copy  of  will  of 
Christian  Blanch,  who  lived,  along  Quit- 
tapahilla  Creek,  now  in  Lebanon  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  made  in  1783  and  recorded  in 
Dauphin  County  in  17S7.  He  names 
eleven  children  in  this  will,  four  or 
whom  were  born  in  Switzerland  as  earlv 
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at  1743  to  1748.  At  the  time  he  located 
on  the  farm  he  mentioned  in  his  will  (in 
1761)  this  was  in  Lebanon  Township. 
Lancaster  County.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion to  what  church  he  belonged.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  denom 
inations  then  existed  in  that  section  of 
the  state? 

30.  Lauck.  Peter  and  Simon  Lauck. 
of  Winchester,  Virginia,  were  privates 
in  Captain  Daniel  Morgan's  company  of 
riflemen  that  fed  the  van  in  Col.  Bene- 
dict Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec.  Pe- 
ter Lauck  was  taken  prisoner,  Dec.  31, 
1775,  and  his  name  is  recorded  in  the 
Canadian  Archives  as  ''Peter  Lock,  aged 
21,  who  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Peter  Lauck  lived  1754  to  1840;  his 
wife  was  Emily  (or  Miriam  or  Amelia) 
Heisk'ell ;  their  children  were  four  sons, 
Isaac  S.,  Samuel,  Morgan  and  Joseph, 
and  one  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  mar- 
ried John  Cunningham,  of  Moorefiekl, 
West  Virginia. 

Simon  Lauck  was  born  about  1750- 
:756,  year  unknown,  and  died  in  1815  ; 
his  wife  was  Catherine  Starr  (or  Staer)  ; 
they  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter — 
Simon  Lauck,  a  Methodist  minister . 
Philip  Lauck,  a  physician ;  Jacob  Lauck, 
a  gunsmith ;  John  Lauck  and  William 
Lauck;  Elizabeth  Lauck  married  Jacob 
Bogers,  of  Front  Royal,  Virginia. 

Simon  Lauck  was  a  gunsmith,  a  trade 
he  may  have  learned  in  Berks  County. 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  were  gun  fac- 
tories in  colonial  times. 

There  was  an  Abraham  Lauck,  of 
Winchester,  1767-1835 ;  his  wife  was 
Mary  Ann  Sperry;  thev  had,  one  son 
Peter  Lauck,  and  several  daughters ; 
Mary  Ann  Sperry;  they  had  one  son. 
married  Charles  Flinn ;  Catherine  mar- 
ried Wade  W\  Hampton  ;  Cardline  mar- 
ried John  Bently.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Abraham  Lauck  was  a  brother 
of  Simon  and  Peter  Lauck.  All  three 
Laucks  were  Lutherans,  and  are  buried 
in  the  old  Lutheran  cemetery,  Winches- 
ter, near  the  ruins  of  the  old  Lutheran 
church. 


a.  Can  any  one  tell  who  the  parents  of 
Simon  and  Peter  Lauck  were?  and 

b.  Where  in  Pennsylvania  they  came 
from?  and 

c.  Whether  Abraham  Lauck  was  their 
brother  or  of  other  relationship  to  them? 

"Leonard  Boyer." 

Jottings 

The  Pedigree  Register,  of  London. 
Eng.,  for  March,  under  the  caption  The 
Law's  Lumber  Room,  calls  attention  tc 
the  references  that  often  follow  and  sup- 
plement the  information  to  be  obtained 
from  wills.  The  reports  and  certificates 
that  lead  the  intelligent  searcher  Jo  the 
pleadings,  depositions,  orders  and  de- 
crees in  each  case  and  from  which  addi- 
tional facts  are  always  to  be  gathered, 
quoting  specially  those  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery. 

When  first  I  began  my  search  to  see 
What  I  could  learn  of  my  Ancestry, 
They  seemed   to   me  as  far  away 
As  if  they  had  lived  in  Caesar's  day; 
But   my   interest   grew   and   great   pains   I 

took 
To  find  my  own   in  each  History  book: 
As  their  names  and  deeds  came  to  the  lignt, 
The  ages  vanished  like  mists  of  the  night; 
And,  they  came  so  near  I  seemed  to  see 
My  beloved,   forgotten,   Ancestry. 

Josephine    Powell    Segal, 
Philadelphia,   1909. 

As  indicating  the  great  importance  at- 
tached to  genealogical  data  and  the 
scope  of  work  being  done,  it  is  noted 
that  The  Society  of  Genealogists  oi  Lon- 
don is  collecting  printed  and  manuscript 
volumes  and  documents  for  safe  keep- 
ing and  among  its  specific  committees 
are  mentioned  those  in  charge  of :  Con- 
solidated index  of  Names,  Card  Index  of 
Pedigrees  in  print  or  manuscript.  Mon- 
umental Inscriptions.  Parish  Registers 
and  Marriage  Licenses.  Fly-leaf  Inscrip- 
tions in  Family  Bibles,  Records  of  Mi- 
grations and  changes  of  residence.  Local 
Records  and  Family  Associations,  as 
well  as  committees  to  deal  with  I. 
Scottish  and  Welsh  records.  Among 
its  recent  gifts  are  transcriptions  of 
twenty-seven  Cornish  Registers  on  hi  lex 
slips. 


IE  MUTTERSPROCH 

"O,  Muttersproch,  du  bist  uns  lieb.  " — A..  S. 


En  Schreiver  im  Druvel. 

Amerkung  vum  Editor.  Der  Cheg 
Speyd  is  im  Druvel.  Er  is  am  English  lerne 
\m  sei  Buecher  un  Lerning  hen  ausgevve. 
Wer  kann  em  helfe?  Buwe  un  Maed,  17  or 
70  yohr  alt  lusst  hoere  von  euch. — Editor. 

Misder  Drucker: 

Ich  hob  m'r  shun  ofd  for  genumma  ich 
Avod  dir  en  bieaf  shriva  ovver  de  Ann 
<sel  is  mi  frau)  hud  mich  ollamol  gebudda 
im  moulfighd  wos  es  gevva  hud  dawaga. 

Se  maind  ich  war  tsu  dum  tsu  shriva  on 
de  druckeri.  Geshder  is  se  noch  Moxa- 
dawny  uf  bsuch  ganga  tsu  ehra  mam  un 
kumd  ned  haim  far  sex  dawg.  Now  is  my 
tseid  far  my  harts  ous  lehra  tsu  dear. 

Du  hushd  shun  ofd  gawunnerd  wos  di 
lehser  mehna  daida  fum  P.  G.  un  was  se 
s'beshd  gleieha  daida  fun  da  socha  wos 
gshriwa  is  dafun. 

Aershdens — Ich  geb  dir  ken  roder  heller 
far  de  grawbshda  bisnes.  Sin  bessera  lide 
un  aw  shlechdera  os  gleieha  so  ebbas  tsu 
lasa.  Du  besser  yooshd  dei  aga  chuch- 
mend  un  druckshd  was  du  wid  un  won  ichs 
ned  gleich  don  mawg  ich  my  agne  tseiding 
drucka,  sawgd  de  Ann.  Farleichd  is  de 
Ann  rechd! 

Tswed — Ich  main  dail  fun  da  shriver 
dada  tsu  feel  cabidal  bushdawa  usa  won 
se  Pensilvani  Deitsh  shriva.  Dail  bledder 
gucka  yo  as  won  es  cabidals  garegerd  hed: 
De  Ann  sawgd  ich  war  tsu  dum — de  olda 
bredicher  wisda  besser,  un  won  olla  tswa 
tsul  en  cabidal  ware  daids  grosordicher 
gucka.     Farleichd  is  de  Ann  rechd. 

Dridens Ich    main    so    Mel    fun    deim 

Pensylvani  Deitch  ware  ned  Pensylvani 
•ovver  Shrifcfmasich  odder  hoch  deitch.  In 
dem  maind  de  Ann  ich  ware  aw  tsu  dum. 
:Se  sawgd  de  menshda  fun  d%ina  shriver 
wara  fum  Olda  Load  un  de  wisda  besser. 
"Farleichd  is  de  Ann  recht. 

Feerdens  —  Ich  main  en  Pensylvani 
Delitshe  tseiding  sud  au  alsamol  en  glany 
shule  holda  far  so  dumma  dreb  we  ich 
•bissel  laming  griga  far  nix.  Ich  hob  ol 
de  dickshonaries  in  unser  shproeh  kawfa 
os  ich  augadruffa  hob  un  won  mich  ebber 
frogd  we  mar  des  odder  sel   haied  un  icli 


guk  im  buch  don  is  es  ned  drin.  Dar  onner 
dawg  hen  mir  budchera  wolla,  no  bin  icn 
gonga  for  der  si-fanger  so  is  ich  my  hant! 
ned  so  dreckich  moch,  wan  ich  des  filsel 
shoffa  hob  missa.  No  war  en  karl  dard  un 
hud  mich  gfrogd  wos  sel  ware;  no  hov  ich 
gsawd  es  ware  en  si-fanger.  No  hud  ar 
gawunnerd  wos  mer  es  hasa  daid  in  An^- 
lish.  No  hov  ich  gsawd  de  Anglisha  hedda 
nix  so,  se  daida  de  hand  usa  far  de  si  fonga 
— se  gaibda  nix  um  dar  drek.  Ar  is  bissel 
road  worra  un  is  grawd  ford.  We  mar  om 
filsel  mawla  wara  is  ar  tsurik  kumma  un 
hud  sich  datsu  gshdeld  un  hud  gsawd  de« 
"stuffing"  ware  tsu  tsa  un  hud  ni 
gshboudsd.  No  is  ovver  de  Ann  rawsend 
worra!  Se  hud  en  hond  ful  filsel  mid 
sellem  shbouds  rous  gagrabshd  un  huds 
dem  Anglisha  mon  tsum  gfres  ni  gshloga 
un  hud  gsawd  "des  grisseld  mair  so  ebbes 
tsu  fressa."  We  dar  mon  widder  sana  hud 
kenna  hud  ar  obgabeddeld  far  gud  wedder. 
Ich  hob  shun  en  foushd  im  sock  gamochd! 
We  my  hards  widder  om  bloods  war  ho\ 
ich  gsawd  won  du  dich  behaifshd  konsha 
du  mid  uns  tanochd  essa  ovver  won  du 
sel  ned  wid  don  wares  uns  orrig  rechd  won 
du  di  waig's  ford  gingshd.  Ar  hud  si  Ala- 
bama sida  shnubduch  rous  un  hud  sicL 
ga-eabd  far  sich  brecha.  "Nous  mid  der." 
hud  de  Ann  gsawd,  "do  kends  uns  aw  noch 
iwwel  warra,  ich  hob  so  holwer  dar  layda 
on  denna  warshd  un  won  dar  noch  ni 
kudsd  don  bin  ich  gons  sod." 

Ich  hobs  sellem  mon  gegooned  as  ar  ken 
essa  gricked  hud.  Ar  hud  a  gleasawg  kcod 
un  farleichd  war  sell  de  shuld  os  ar  gE 
hud  os  de  Ann  bisness  maind.  De"  Ann 
sawgd  "ar  fresd  ned  on  meim  dish."  Ieh 
wud  se  hed  gsawd  "on  unserm  dish." 

Dar  onner  dawg  hen  mir  en  gros  unglick 
kod.     De  shlade  decker  wora  uf  em 
far  es  doch   tsu  Bicka.      Se  hen   ned   : 
ochd    gewwa    un    der    diwel    is    na    runner 
gfolla  un  hud  der  Ann  era  tswa  nlnnerdl 
tsa-a  fer-mashd.      No  war  owwer  en  aland. 
De  shlade-decker  hens  cad  dortch  gamaehd 
owwer  ich   hobs  criekd. 

Es  naigshd   huds  se  mich    gs  I    '    ■ 

dar  shumacher     for     ehra  en   pawr   bolb- 
shdivoi     awmesaa  so  os  se  aimme     bawr- 
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fesich  law:a  breichd.      Sel     war     ushd  en 
ousred  far  noch  Moxadawny. 

We  der  shumacher  kurama  is  hud  ar  si 
messerawn  rous  un  hud  ehra  beh  ga- 
gnodshd  un  ich  hobs  ols  'shear  gawr  ned 
shdanda  kenna — no  hov  ich  bissel  koosha 
— sel  hud  de  Ann  ufgawecked  un  se  hud 
eem  en  shtoos  gevva  os  ar  ewwer  de  wasser 
shdids  gfolla  is. 

Sellem  shumacher  gaids  we  da  fruchd 
wons  rega  ni  gebd — ar  is  tsu  hod  garaidsd. 
De  Ann  sawgd  ich  ware  aw  tsu  hod  ge- 
raidsd.     Farleichd  is  de  Ann   rechd. 

Mehr  hen  shlechd  glick  kod  des  gons 
yohr.  Im  Yenner  hen  mer  om  flox  gshofd. 
Ich  war  im  a  hoodie  un  bin  ewwer  der 
dorlogle  gshdulberd  un  bin  ins  brechloch 
gfalla.  De  Ann  war  om  flox  ducka  un  hud 
de  shwingmehl  farbrucha  un  unser  shdiv- 
ich  is  tsomma  gfolla  dar  saim  dawg.  Im 
Febawar  hud  unser  beshde  kuh  farseid,  de 
old  kods  is  farshticked  im  hexel  un  dar 
flegel  hud  ausgewwa  iwwer'm  dresha.  Dar 
rema  is  farrissa  de  fiiegelrood  hov  ich  in 
da  hand  kod  dar  fiiegelkilb  is  da  Ann  in 
dar  bouch  gfloga  un  dar  fliegelkob  hen 
"mar  nimme  gfunna. 

Im  Mards  war  ich  de  fasanacht  un  de 
Ann  war  de  eshapoodel.  De  Ann  war  om 
saif  kocha  un  de  firehole  is  farissa  un  hud 
da  Ann  de  saif  farshid.  Im  Obril  hov  ich 
en  naier  wogga  grickd  dar  hud  en  gamosser 
in  dar  deiksel  kod  grawd  hinna  on  da 
weikselshaer  un  is  mosh  ob  gabrucha. 

Im  Moy  hov  ich  bissel  graws  maya  wol- 
la,  no  we  ich  kumma  bin  far  de  sens,  hud 
ebber  de  nib  gshdola  kod. 

Im  Yune  is  ordlich  gud  garudshd  bis 
mar  on  de  hoyed  gawuld  hen.  Dar  weds- 
•  "kumb  war  farlora,  dar  bouchtsuvver  wu 
mar's  drinka  ols  drin  kod  hen,  war  tsom- 
ma gfolla,  un  de  old  mar  hud  nimme 
gsuffa.  De  Ann  sagt,  "Gella  du  denkshd  es 
wair  mer  farlaid  ovver  sis  ned  sell.  Won 
•di  dumhaid  shmartza  wara  don  wairshd 
du  shun  long  farreckd.  Es  daid  noad  ich 
wair  olsford  bi  der,  shunshd  is  nix  ousga- 
richd.  Du  konshd  yo  ken  ofdergshar  uf- 
Tianka.     Now  fun  heid  ob  bin  ich  baws." 

Im  Yuly  hud  se  mich  noch  em  gnuva- 
luch  dawl  gshickd  far  en  finf  ocker  feld 
wawsem  tsu  brocha.  Se  hud  mer  so  en 
gnarawelich  shdick  flaish,  un  en  gla  bissel 
brod  in  dar  kessel.  We  ich  dar  kessel  uf 
kova  hob  is  de  hank  obgarissa.  Sel  hud 
-se  ovver  fartsarned.  Se  hud  sel  flaish  em 
hund  he  gshmisa  ovver  ich  mobs  broad 
hovva  darfa.  Se  hed  schair  gar  fargessa 
fooder  mid  tsu  shicka  far  de  orma  geil, 
Ich  kon  dear  ned  olles  shriva  was  ich  ga- 
wolld  hob.  Ich  hair  de  inshine  bloosa  un 
uf  (Hara  drain  kumd  de  Ann.  Dard  kumd 
se!  Se  hud  en  shwear  kold.  Se  hud  aw 
dar  shnubba.  Ich  hair  se  de  naws  shneid- 
sa.      Se   kumd   grawd  tsm   ivver   dc   folder. 


Now  mus  ich  mich  dumla,  shunshd  gebds 
grawd  en  shgrab. 

Ich  hob  en  line  unncr  daii  worda  gatsoga 
un  selle  worda  sulldshd  du  drucka  in  on- 
nera  bushdawa  so  os  di  lehser  mear  sawga 
kenna  we  mer  selle  worda  sawgd  in  Ang- 
lish.  Ich  will  ken  ouslaging,  sell  kon  de 
Ann  do.  Ich  will  gleichdidenda  worda. 
CHEG  SHPAYD. 

Following  are  the  underlined  words  for 
which  English  synomyms  are  wantexl  by 
Cheg*  Shpayd. 

Dreb,  si-fanqer,  filsel,  gshboudsd,  gjres.  gris- 
seld,  fressa,  obyebeddled,qa-eabd,  newel,  fayda, 
sod.  glessawg,  fresd,  diwel,  aland,  holbshd 
messerawn,  gagnqdshd,  shtos,  thdids.  garaidsd, 
•dorlogle,  brechloch.  ducka,  shwingmehl,  shdirieh, 
farseid,  kexel,  fiiegelrood,  flUgelkilb,  flieqelkob, 
fasanacht,  eshapoodel.  firehoU,  gcunotter,  cuk- 
sehhaer,  mosh,  nib,  wedskumo,  bone/Usurer-, 
gsuffa,  aella,  farlaid,  farreckd.  noad.  ofder- 
gshar, brocha,  gnarawelich,  hank,  shnubba, 
shneidsa. 

Wie  en  Bree-Gloock  Uff-zubrecha. 
The  following  lines,  contributed  by  a 
"Dutchman"  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  Irish  name,  residing  in  Nebraska,  are 
given  as  submitted  by  the  auhtor.  The 
spelling  and  use  of  English  words  which 
are  not  to  our  taste  have  been  left  un- 
touched to  avoid  destroying  the  originality 
Of  the  article. — Editor. 

Won  Yaemon  en  storkeppichy  alte 
Gloock  hut  dee  gebunna  iss  zu  Breea,  un 
wuh-bei  dess  Wasser-Dunka  un  oil  onnera 
Mittle  staets  failborr  ous-geturned  sin.  so 
will  Ich  en  goota  Advice  ver-rota  for  See 
dorich  un  dorich  zu  cura. 

Kauff,  bettel  utter  staehl  en  wolfelly 
Watch  doss  gor  verdult  lout  ticka  doot.  un 
s-tecks  in  ainich  wos  dos  en  goot  Gleichniss 
weist  zu  en  Oiy,  (frish  utter  foul).  Now- 
won  dee  ault  Glook  sich  uffs  Nesht  setzt 
recht  aernstlich  for  Bisniss.  so  schneek  hee 
un  schlip  de  Watch  im  Oiy  unnich  See — 
our  geb  yoh  Acht  dos  See  net  gritloch 
macht,  utterverzanna  dusht.  So  zimlich 
Glei,  mit  dem  aevicha  ge-tick,  tick,  tick  III 
dem  falsha  Oiy,  doh  wert  dee  ault  Gloock 
eppes  Ungeduldig  un  Nerfich,  un  of  course 
Unruich.  Ivver  dem  doot  See  awfanga 
rumm-shutTla.  un  wert  halva  zitterich.  an 
wunnert  wos  der  deihenker  der  matter  is 
mit  dem  narisha  Oiy  doss  ess  so  en  Keryosa 
Racket  macht.  See  fonged  aw  noh  rumm 
zu  squirma  oft*  dem  Nesht  zwae  or  drel 
mimita,  oss  won  dee  H inkle-Lice  See  ; 
daeta— streekt  der  Kopp  bus  weila  nunner 
un  lauwert  mohl,  our  kon  Xix  senna,  doch 
sell  shouderich  tick  gaet  immer  tort.  Don 
uff  aemohl  stellt  Sich  smack  uft"  dee  Beh 
un  inspect  mac  ijonouw  des  Oiy  ivver  un 
ivver.  uu  daet  so  gor  flueha  won  See  kent. 
see  wunnert  epp  ess  maechlicb  w 
des  Oiy   kent  rous  Hateha  epp  See  actually 
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retty  webr  zu  staerta  zu  breea.  See  bru- 
veert  don  noch  a  mohl,  un  squat  sich  flat 
nunner,  un  lust  ehre  gedonka  shae  opp 
fleega  nocb  seesa,  happy  Draumland — our 
ken  use,  by  jinks,  sell  verflammt  tick,  eick, 
tick  macht  See  shelt-loss  feela,  un  doot 
staets  ebra  Nerfa  uff  Nothla  setza,  oss  wee 
en  Shouder-sbock  loon  a  Shlang,  un  esa 
schmeist  See  naecht  in  dee  Gichtera.  See 
kon  now  nimme  lenger  ous-bolta,  un  so 
mittem  a  roushieha  Squak,  doss  oil  dee 
onra  Hinkle  verstaera  doot,  doss  See  all 
ous  em  Scheir-hoff  yaga  for  Engsta,  dob 
jumpt  See  straks  in  dee  Hae,  fleeked  so 
Weit  See  kon,  donn  won  see  witter  uff  dee 
Aert  lont,  Auga  firich,  Wilt  un  Storr  an 
Fettera  ge-ruffled,  uff  ae-mohl  staert  See 
springa  ivver  dee  Felder  nous,  so  scbnell 
oss  en  Jack-rabbit.  See  stupt  net  for 
Fence,  Hecka-bush  or  Deifel,  our  yauckt 
scbmack  fort  biss  ehr  Odem  fergonga  iss, 
un  is  ganz  Ous-gespielt,  un  so  laekt  sich 
gedulticb  ortig  hee.     Donn  won  See  opge 


kielt  iss,  un  butt  dess  ding  ivver-laeked,  un 
kummt  ferstenlich  zu-sicb,  so  stellt  See 
sicb  witter  uff  dee  Beh,  shiuebrd  dor 
Schwantz,  flapped  dee  Fliegel,  un  paddled 
sich  zurick  liaem,  un  gloockt,  gloockt  so 
wennicta  Daemeetich — our  no  use,  ken 
Oiyer  Breea  mae  for  See,  feelt  See  ivver- 
zeikt,  wonn  See  on  sell  grisslich  tick,  tick, 
tick  denkt.  Un  sell  Xesht  macht  See  so 
Nerfich  doss  See  zittert  biss  ehre  Zeh 
gleppera. 

Now  won  See  recht  drivver  drous  iss 
ivver  dem  gloocka  Fever,  un  fongt  witter 
aw  zu  Oiyer  laega,  for  en  lon.ay  Zeit  doot 
See  verhaftich  uff  dee  Beh  Stella  wonn  See 
en  Oiy  witter  laekt,  for  See  kons  net  ver- 
gessa  ehre  experience  en  mohl  uff  en  Oiv 
zu  setza.  Sell  is  now  en  sure  Cure,  ferges: 
ess  net,  un  for  aller-lei  Hinkle — Fetter- 
feesicha  included. 

Verkindich  dess  dei  Kints-Kinter,  un  dei 
meenschta  nochborra.  Dee  advice  Kusht 
aw  nix,  sell  iss  aw  en  grosses. 


©uv  Book  Znble 

By  Prof.  E.  S.  Gerhard,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Theodore  Deiser,  author  of  "Jennie 
Gerhardt,"  lately  returned  from  a  rather 
singular  trip  through  Europe.  He  had 
gone  abroad  to  collect  material  for  his 
next  novel.  He  went  systematically  over 
the  ground  which  he  intends  to  have  his 
hero  travel. 

Richard  Badger,  publisher,  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  shortly  publish  John  Luther 
Long's  "Baby  Garland,"  his  next  literary 
work  and  which  is  considered  his  best  pro- 
duction since  "Madame  Butterfly." 

Lippincott's  for  May  has  a  picturesque 
novel  of  Pennsylvania-German  life,  by 
Elsie  Singmaster,  entitled  "Their  Great 
Inheritance."  The  scene  is  laid  at  Raub's 
Station,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  ttu* 
plot  involves  a  family  feud  between  the 
Raubs  and  the  Kemmerers.  It  is  probably 
Miss  Singmaster's  most  ambitious  story 
since  the  days  of  "Sara."  It  is  a  good, 
strong  story  and  is  typically  Pennsylvania- 
German;  it  forms  a  strong  and  interesting 
contrast  to  Mrs.  Martin's  latest,  "The 
Fighting  Doctor." 

J.  S.  Diller,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, is  the  author  of  an  interesting  publi- 
cation on  the  Geological  History  of  Crater 
Lake,  Oregon,  the  only  crater  lake  of  great 
importance  in  the  United  States.  Copies 
can  be   purchased   for  ten  cents   from   the 


Superintendent    of    Documents,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

THE  MODERN  WOMAN'S  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT.  A  Historical  Survey  by 
Dr.  Kaethe  Schirmacher.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition  by 
Carl  Conrad  Eckhardt.  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  History,  University  of  Colorado. 
Cloth;  12iiio.  2S0  pp.  Price  $1.50  net. 
The  MacmillanV  Company,  New  York, 
1912. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  English  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Schirmacher's  "Die  Frauen- 
bewegung."  The  authoress  is  a  German 
woman's  rights  advocate.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  book  was  published  in  190  5, 
and  the  second  and  revised  edition  in  1909, 
from  which  edition  this  translation  was 
made. 

The  translation  is  a  very  acceptable  one 
It  is  in  good  idiomatic  English,  and  does 
not  show  any  evidence  of  the  long  and  in- 
volved, seutence  structure  of  German 
style.  The  book  might  be  outlined  a  little 
better,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
translator. 

The  book  is  an  historical  survey  and 
virtually  covers  the  whole  world;  it  is  the 
only  book  in  English  that  gives  an  account 
of  woman's  rights  the  world  over.  The 
nations  of  the  world  are  divided  into  the 
Germanic    Countries;    the   Romance    Coun- 
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tries,  the  Slavac  and  Balkan  States,  and 
the  Orient  and  the  Far  East.  It  might  bo 
considered  exhaustive  in  its  treatment,  it 
contains  an  amount  of  any,  kind  of  infor- 
mation not  found  between  the  two  covers 
of  any  other  book.  It  affords  interesting 
and  informative  reading,  even  if  the  read- 
er does  not  always  agree  with  tiie  writer. 
The  appearance  of  the  book  in  its  English 
form  is  a  timely  one  because  of  the  pres- 
ent agitation  concerning  woman  suffrage, 
which,  though  a  separate  phase  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement,  is  probably  the 
most  radical  demand  made  by  organized 
women. 

PENN  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS.  We  take 

pleasure  in  extending  the  following 
call  for  data  to  all  our  readers.  Mr. 
Meyers  will  greatly  appreciate  any  fa- 
vors shown  in  answer  to  the  appeal. — 
Editor. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kriebel: 

I  venture   to   call  your  attention   to  my 

William  Penn     undertaking  as     described 


herein.  I  am  searching  everywhere  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  tor  the  letters  and 
other  writings  of  William  Penn,  copies  of 
which  1  wish  to  secure  for  my  proposed 
edition  of  the  works  of  Penn.  This  is  a 
public-spirited  work  which  is  being  made 
possible  through  the  support  of  leading 
citizens  here. 

Your  well  known  interest  and  activity 
in  historical  matters  embolden  me  to  ask 
your  help  in  my  quest.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  whether  there  are  any  Pen« 
letters  or  papers  in  the  collections  of  the 
historical  institutions  with  which  you  are 
associated?  Can  you  tell  me  of  private 
collections  of  historical  autographs  or  pa- 
pers likely  to  contain  at  least  one  letter  of 
William  Penn?  Any  such  information  as 
well  as  suggestions  on  any  aspect  of  my 
project,  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive. 

Bespeaking  your  interestt  and  help  in 
my  great  task,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 
ALBERT  COOK   MYERS. 

Moylan,  Pa. 


Ibistorical  Botes  anb  flews 

Reports  of  Society  Meetings   are  Solicited 


Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society. 

The  Quarterly  issued  by  this  Society  for 
January,  1912,  contains  "The  Diaries  of 
Zeisberger  Relating  to  the  first  Missions 
in  the  Ohio  Basin,"  edited  by  Archer  But- 
ler Hulbert  and  William  Nathaniel 
Schwarze.  The  Monograph  with  its  valu- 
able index  covers  125  pages  and  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  Ohio  history.  Price 
$1.50  per  copy.  Address  the  Society,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County. 

This  society  in  various  ways  took  an 
active  part  in  the  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  Norristown's  centennial 
week,  May  5-11.  We  hope  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  week  in  our  next  issue.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  listen 
to  the  proclamation  by  the  Burgess  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Ctizens  of  the  Borough  of  Norris- 
town:  — 

A  Century  ago  on  March  31.  1S12,  the 
Borough  of  Norrstown  was  incorporated. 
Since  that  time,  when  the  population  was 
about  500,  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth 


until  about  twenty  eyars  ago  when  we 
rapidly  bounded  into  a  beautiful  town. 
Norristown  while  characterized  by  neither 
wonderful  growth,  nor  phenomenal  devel- 
opment, has  always  been  in  the  front  rank 
cf  progressive  towns,  and  we  feel  justly 
proud  and  point  with  parconable  pride  in 
being  the  largest,  best  governed,  host 
lighted,  best  paved,  best  sewered,  health- 
iest and  most  hospitable  Borough  in  the 
United  States.  We  also  appreciate  the 
honor  of  being  the  seat  of  government  of 
Montgomery  County.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly fitting  at  this  time,  as  all  ar- 
rangements are  practically  complete  for 
holding  our  Centennial  Celebration  on 
May  5th  to  11th,  1912.  for  me  to  extend 
.  .a  very  hearty  invitation  and  welcome 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  to  bo  with  us  and  en- 
joy the  festivities  and  the  celebration  of 
our  growth.  We  have  grown  from  a  s>rnall 
village,  and  through  our  prosperity,  the 
occasion  should  be  one  of  universal  joy 
and  gladness,  with  due  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  whose  early 
struggles  laid  the  foundations  of  the  insti- 
tutions we  now  enjoy.  In  the  coining  I 
tury,  let  our  motto  be.  "Progress,"  and 
in  our  spirit  of  progress,  if  material  de- 
velopment   has    meaning;     if    mental    cul- 
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ture  and  moral  growth  stand  for  life  and 
advancement;  if  an  abiding  faith  in  Him 
who  wills  all  things  for  the*  best  mean  all 
they  imply,  then  will  the  future  career  of 
Norristown  be  as  worthy  as  her  past  rec- 
ord is  honorable,  then  wil  lit  be  said:  — 
"There  is  no  other  place  like  Norristown 
where  she  welcomes  us  more  graciously, 
none  where  we  part  from  her  more  re- 
luctantly." 

The  Citizens  of  our  Borough  desirous  of 
further  cementing  the  ties  of  friendship, 
extend  to  you,  and  each  of  you  of  the  sur- 
rounding Counties,  a  cordial  invitation  to 
participate  with  them  ana  renew  old  time 
'friendship  so  that  it  may  be  perpetuated 
for  all  time  to  come. 

I  assure  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  fra- 
ternal greeting 

SAMUEL  W.   LATTIMORE, 
Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical 
Societies. 

We  wish  each  reader  could  peruse  the 
report  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  Federation  held  January  4,  1912.  We 
give  herewith  an  abstract  of  the  work 
done  by  each  society  gleaned  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman, 
Heilmandale,  Pa.  While  much  is  being 
done  much  more  could  and  should  be  done 
throughout  the  State. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Addresses,  "The  Jeannette  Expedition 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  "Slavery  in  Colonial 
Pennsylvania,"  "Thackeray  in  America, *■ 
"Congress  Hall,"  "A  History  of  the  Fabric, 
and  Some  Account  of  the  Intended  Resto- 
rations." 4t 

Publications:  Vol.  XXXV  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy. Leading  contents,  1911:  "Begin- 
nings of  the  Iron  Industry  in  Trenton,  N. 
J."  "Anthony  Wayne,"  "Letters  of  James 
Logan  to  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Pe- 
ters," "Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Joseph 
Heatly  Dulles,"  "Letters  of  Two  Distin- 
guished Pennsylvania  Officers  of  the  Revo- 
lution," "Who  Was  the  Mother  of  Frank- 
lin's Son,"  "A  Philadelphia  Schoolmaster 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  "Orderly 
Book  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Conti- 
nental Line."  "At  Valley  Forge,  March  2  9- 
May  27,  177S."  "Selections  from  the  Diary 
of  Christian  Leach,  of  Kingsessing.  1765- 
1796."  "Isaac  Wilson,  Head-Master." 
"Tombstone  Inscriptions  in  the  Baptist 
Graveyard  at  Cape  May  Court  House,  N. 
J."  "Laurel  Hill  and  Some  Colonial  Dames 
Who  Once  Lived  There."  "Letters  from 
William  Franklin      to     William  Strakan." 


"Five   Letters    from   the   Logan   Papers   in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania." 

Bradford  County  Historical  Society. 

Publications:  Annual  No.  5.  Contents: 
"The  Browns,  1556-1910."  "Early  History 
of  Burlington  and  Reminiscences."  "The 
Old  Athens  Academy."  "Early  War  Times." 
Sketches  of  members  deceased  during  the 
year.  List  of  articles  received  during  the 
year  in  the  Library  and  Museum.  "Earliest 
Records  of  the  County." 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "The  Humberger  School 
Association  and  Its  School."  "Lebanon 
County's  Place  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  and 
its  deliberations  with  special  reference  tc 
the  period  of  the  Representativeship  of  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Killinger."  "Lebanon  Coun- 
ty's Part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac,  March  9,  1862."  "The  Mar- 
shall— A  Family  of  Lebanon  County  Ph>- 
sicians."  "Lebanon  County  in  the  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  189S-1902." 

Publications:  No.  6,  Vol  V.  Containing 
a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  Theo.  E.  Schmauk, 
D.D.,  in  the  Society's  Seal  secured  the  pre- 
vious year;  another  Paper  on  "A  Word  as 
to  Seals,"  by  Capt.  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Litt.D. 

Washington  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "The  Life,  Times  and  Ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  John  McMillan.  D.D." 
"Washington's  Visit  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  to  Washington  County." 
"The  Life  of  David  Hoge." 

Kittatinnv  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "The  Personality  of  the  Ju- 
diciary of  Franklin  County."  "The  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Franklin  County."  "The  Under- 
ground Railroad."  "The  Lutheran 
Churches  of  the  Cumberland  Valley." 
"Pearly  Highways,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Three  Mountain  Road." 

Historical  Society  of  Frankford. 
Papers  read:    "A   Sketch   of   the    Life   of 
the  Hon.   Richardson   L.   Wright."  "Frank- 
ford's    Industrial    Development."    "Frank- 
ford's     Old      Fire     Companies. rwo     of 

Frankford's  Old  Residents— Isaac  and  Ann 
Rover."  "The  Jolly  Post  Boy  Inn."  "Tomb- 
stone Inscriptions  of  the  Castor  Family  in 
the  Presbyterian  Grave  Yard." 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Gernwntown. 

Papers  read:  "Old  Philadelphia  Seventy- 

five  Years  Ago."  "Tales  from  Old  Taverns, 
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"The  Spirit  of  '76  and  the  Spirit  of  1911." 
"The  American  Officers  of  the  Revolution.' 
Publications:    "The   Cricket   Grounds   of 
Gerrnantown." 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Publications:  "The  Journal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Historical  Society.  Leading  Con- 
tents: "The  Earliest  Account  of  Protest- 
ant Missions,  A.  D.  1557.  Part  II."  "The 
Little  Family  in  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
"The  Mission  of  Sheldon  Jackson  in  the 
Winning  of  the  West."  "The  Old  Reformed 
Churches  of  Prussia,  Germany."  "Some 
Noteworthy  Features  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Mahoning  Presbyterian  Church:  17  85- 
1910.*' 


Lehigh  County  Historical  Society. 


Plessis, 
cipally 


of  Quebec,  1821-25.  Relating  Prin- 
to  the  'Hogan  Schism.'  " 


Papers  read:  "Diary  of 
"Reminiscences  of  Rev.  S. 
bis  Times." 


James  Allen." 
K.   Brobst  an<I 


Historical  Society  of  Berks  County. 

Papers  read:  "Former  Scientists  ana 
Scientific  Societies  of  Reading."  "Early 
Dentistry  and  Dental  Practitioners  in 
Reading."  "The  Ancient  Swedish  Settle- 
ment at  Molatton."  "The  Rothermel 
Homestead  in  Germany."  "The  Reading 
German  Library  Association,  1803-1840." 

American  Catholic  Historical  Society. 

Publications:  "Records  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society" — a  quarterly 
Journal.  Leading  1911  articles:  "Baptis- 
mal Register  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1793-1799,  inclusive."  "Prehis- 
toric Finds  Michigan."  "Early  Schools  in 
Philadelphia."  "Catholics  in  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia." "Letters  of  Bishop  Hughes  oi  New 
York."  "Commodore  John  Cassin,  U.  S.  N." 
"Great  Britain  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Il- 
linois Country,  1763-1774."  "Parish  Regis- 
ters of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Galena  and  Fever 
River,  1827-1833."  "French  Catholics  in 
Philadelphia."  "Indians  and  British."  "Jo- 
seph Coppinger."  "George  Meade."  "John 
Neagle,  Artist."  "Paul  Reilly."  "Was  Bish- 
op Hughes  Offered  a  Peace  Mission  to 
Mexico  by  President  Polk."  From  Contem- 
porary Records  and  the  Diary  of  President 
Polk.  "A  Bit  of  Mission  Story  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast."  "Bohemian  Mission.  Its  Regis- 
ters." "Appeal  from  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  'Comforter  and  Teacher.' 
1800."  "The  Penobscot  Indians."  "Thomas 
Dongan,  Caholic  Colonial  Governor  of  New 
York."  "The  Clergy  List  of  1819.  Diocese  of 
Baltimore."  "Correspondence  between  Bish- 
op Conwill,  of  Philadelphia,     and     Bishop 


Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  Society  applied  its  wonted  energ' 
during  the  year  mainly  to  arranging  for  z. 
celebration  of  "The  Centennial  of  the  Be 
ginning  of  Steamboat  Navigation  on  the 
Western  Rivers,"  which  affair  was  held  on 
October  30,  31,  and  November  1.  Incident 
to  the  Celebration  papers  were  read  and 
addresses  delivered  on  "The  Ohio  River 
and  American  Expansion,"  "Washington 
and  Early  Inland  Navigation,"  "New  Or- 
leans and  the  Ohio  Navigation  Company," 
"The  Wheeling  Bridge  Case  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  Wheeling  Rivalry  for  Headship 
on  the  Ohio  River,"  "Early  Bridge  and 
Ship  Building  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Its 
Tributaries,"  "The  Belmont  Bridge  Case," 
"What  an  Historical  Building  Should  Mean 
to  Pittsburgh,"  "New  England's  Relation 
to  the  Ohio  Valley,"  "Pittsburgh — Key  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  on  the  West," 
"The  Ohio  River  and  the  Future  of  Ameri- 
can Inland  Navigation,"  "America  and  the 
Problems  of  the  Pacific." 

The  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

Papers  read:  President's  Address,  "The 
Influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  io 
the  Development  of  Our  Public  School  Sys- 
tem." "The  Pennsylvania  German  in  the 
Setttlementt  of  Maryland."  "Charles  Cal 
vin  Ziegler,  a  Pennsylvania  German  Poet.' 

Publications:  Vol.  XIX  Proceedings. 
(For  the  Year  1908).  "An  Account  of  the 
Manners  of  the  German  Inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "William  A.  Kelker's  In- 
dian Collection."  "Christian  Riots — a 
Poem."  "Biography  and  Etymology  of 
Some  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth." 
"Camps  About  Harrisburg  During  the  Civfj 
War."  "Spring  Topics."  "Pen  Portraits  of 
Horace  Greeley"  "Tributes  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  George  Washington  and  Henry 
W.  Longfellow."  "Parting  of  the  Ways'" 
"Local  Roads  near  Harrisburg."  "Songfl  ' 
Other  Days."  "Christopher  Columbus." 
"The  Harrisburg  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
1836."  These  eight  papers  by  the  Hon. 
Theo.  B.  Klein. 

Special    work:    Placing   on    the    fr. 
the  Society's  Building,  No,   9  South  Pi 
Street,    Harrisburg.    a    tablet    Statin*    that 
"This   property   was   willed   to   the   Il- 
eal Society  of  Dauphin  County.   Pennsylva- 
nia, by   William   Anthony  Kelker  as  a  me- 
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morial  to  his  parents,  Rudolph  F.  and  ters  in  Worcester."  "History  of  Wentz'8 
Mary  A.  Kelker,  1908,"  the  tablet  a  gift  to  Church."  "St.  John's  Lutheran  Church, 
the   Society   by   a   generous   member.  Centre  Square." 


Northampton  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "A  Century  of  Presbyteri- 
anism  in  Easton."  "Recollections  of  a 
Boyhood  in  Easton  Nearly  Seventy  Years 
Ago,  with  Reference  to  Earlier  and  Later 
Periods."  "Bath  and  its  Environments; 
Recollections  of  a  Boyhood  of  Sixty  Years 
Ago,  with  Reference  to  Earlier  and  Later 
Periods." 

Grand  Lodge  F.  &  A,  M.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paper  read:  "History  of  the  North 
American  Indians  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York,  including  a  description 
of  Brodhead's  March  from  Pittsburg  to 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  an  Expedition  sent  out  by 
Washington  under  Col.  Brodhead  to  ex- 
terminate the  Indian  Tribes." 

Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County. 

Papers  read:  "The  Introduction  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  into  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty." "Letters  from  Col.  Oliver  C.  Bosby- 
shell,  giving  his  experiences  as  an  early 
telegraph  messenger  boy  in  Pottsville." 
"Early  History  of  Schuylkill  Haven  and 
Adjacent  Districts."  "Depredations  of  the 
Indians  in  this  Vicinity  Prior  to  the 
French  and  Indian  War."  Second  Part. 
"Report  to  date  of  work  on  the  Bibli- 
ography of  Schuylkill  County."  "History 
of  Early  Coal  Mining  in  Schuylkill  Coun- 
tty."  "Conditions  of  the  Mines  After  the 
Long  Strike  of  1875."  "Reminiscences  of 
Early  Days  in  Pottsville  gathered  from  in- 
terviews." 

Publications:  "Tales  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains." 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "Early  Potteries  of  Bucks 
County."  "In  Memoriam,  R.  Winder  John- 
son." "The  Grier  Family."  "The  Penn 
Family,  of  Bucks,  England."  "A  Century 
of  Chairs."  "Old  Time  Lumbering  on  the 
Delaware." 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County. 

Papers  read:  "Influence  of  Study  of  His- 
tory on  Patriotism."  "Reminiscences  or 
General  Hancock's  Early  Life."  "Tribute 
to  Gen.  W.  H.  H.  Davis."  "Zebulon  Potts, 
an  Ancestor."  "Rev.  Abel  Augustus  Mar- 
pie."  "The  Lower  Providence  Baptist 
Church  of  Montgomery  County."  "Colonial 
Architecture."     "Washington's     Headquar- 


Tioga  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "Tioga  County,  Then  and 
Now."  "Legend  of  Tioga  County."  "His- 
tory  and   Development  of   Tioga   County." 

Publications:  Vol  II.  Part  IV.  Contents: 
"Early  Roads  in  Tioga  County."  "Indians 
in  Tioga  Coounty."  "Origin  of  the  Welsh 
Settlement."  "Tioga  County,  Then  and 
Now." 

Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "William  Penn,  A  Penn- 
sylvania Precursor  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence." "Slavery  in  Pennsylvania  During 
Colonial  Days." 

Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "The  General  Position  of 
Lancaster  County  on  Negro  Slavery." 
"Lancaster  County's  Relation  to  Slavery." 
"The  Early  Abolitionists  of  Lancaster 
County."  "The  Underground  Railroad." 
"A  Reminiscence  of  Langdon  Cheves." 
"An  Anti-Slavery  Reminiscence."  "Side- 
lightts  on  Slavery."  "The  Attitude  of 
James  Buchanan  Towards  the  Institution 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States."  "Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  Slavery."  "The  Christi- 
ana Riot;  Its  Causes  and  Effects."  "The 
Position  of  Lancaster  County  on  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise."  "Who  Was  Jacob 
Hibshman,  the  Congressman  from  Lancas- 
ter County."  "Autograph  Letters."  "Report 
of  Committee  on  Commemoration  of  the 
Christiana  Riot  and  Treason  Trials  of 
1851." 

Publications:  All  the  above  named  Pa- 
pers, and  a  special  Supplement  of  131 
pages,  by  W.  U.  Hensel,  devoted  to  the 
Christiana  affair  and  its  containing  his- 
tory. 

Church  Historical  Society. 

Addresses:  "An  Appreciation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Marm  Neale,  D.D."  "The  Early 
History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  in 
Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho." 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York. 

Publications:  1911  "Year  Book."  The 
"Book"  is  comprised  of  -"  _  paces,  and 
contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  illustra- 
tions— of  persons,  places,  buildings,  arms, 
soals.  rlacs.  towns,  cities,  maps.  fac-aim 
emblems,  and  autographs,  all  relating  to 
Pennsylvania. 
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York  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "Baron  Steuben  at  York." 
"A  Tale  of  Early  Hanover."  '"The  Collapse 
of  the  Conway  Cabal  at  York."  "The  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  York."  "James  Smith, 
of  York,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence." 

Susquehanna  County  Historical  Society. 

Papers  read:  "The  Use  and  Importance 
of  Local  History."  "The  Old  Milford  and 
Owego  Turnpike."  "The  Pioneer  of  Silver 
Lake."  "The  Year  Without  a  Summer." 
"Current  History." 

Addresses:  "Education  and  the  Country 
Life  Problem."  "The  Public  Library." 
"The   Historical   Spirit." 

City  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Publications:  Pamphlets.  "Settlements 
on  the  Delaware  River  Prior  to  the  Com- 
ing of  William  Penn."  "Notes  on  the  Se- 
cret Service  of  the  Revolutionary  Army 
Around  Philadelphia."."  "The  Military  and 


Naval  Operations  on  the  Delaware  in 
1777."  "A  Few  Facts  and  Traditions  About 
Lower  Dublin  Township."  "The  Pennypack 
in  Lower  Dublin  Township." 

Hamilton  Library  Association  of  Carlisle. 

Papers:  "Carlisle  Prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion." "John  Dickinson."  "Odds  and  Ends 
of  Cumberland  County."  "York,  Dillsbury 
and  Greencastle  Rail  Roads." 


Pennsylvania  History  Club 


Papers   read:    "Negro    Slavery   in   Penn- 
sylvania." 


Wyoming  Historical  and  Genealoogical 
Societv. 

Papers  read:  "Echoes  of  the  Massacre  of 
Wyoming,  Number  2."  "Central  Connecti- 
cut in  the  Geologic  Past."  "Modern  Views 
of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

Publications:  Volume  XI,  in  January, 
1911. 


TLhe  jforunt 

The  Penn  Germania  Open  Parliament,   Question-Box  and 
Clipping  Bureau — Communications  Invited 


This  is  a  subscribers'  exchange  for  comparing  views,  a  what- 
not for  preserving  bits  of  historic  information,  an  after  dinner  loung- 
ing place  for  swapping  jokes,  a  general  question  box — free  and  open 
to  every  subscriber. 


The  Forum  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

Hustling  Allentown  in  "Dutch"  Little 
Lehigh  gives  many  evidences  of  being 
wide  awake,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
existence  of  the  Forum  details  of  which 
are  here  given.  Many  larger  and  smaller 
communities  would  do  well  to  copy  after 
the  active  brethren  of  the  "Peanut  Town." 

At  a  regular  meeting  the  Forum  adopt- 
ed the  constitution  prepared  for  it  by  E. 
J.  Lumley,  David  A.  Miller  and  Rabbi  Jos- 
eph Leiser.  The  purpose  qf  the  Forum 
is  thereby  made  more  definite  and  this 
society  will  hereafter  endeavor  to  be  of 
greater  benefit,  educationally,  in  the  city. 

The  new  feature  of  the  Forum  that  will 
attract  greatest  interest  is  the  creation 
of  a  board  of  directors  who  will  outline 
a  program  in  which  problems  of  city, 
county,  state  and  nation  will  be  studied. 
The  Forum  as  an  organized  body  pledges 


itself  to  remain  non-partisan  and  not  to 
take  any  active  part  as  a  body  in  any 
political  campaign.  According  to  the  new 
constitution,  women  will  be  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 

The  constitution  as  adopted  is  given 
below : 

In  order  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion from  all  points  of  view  of  ques- 
tions affecting  the  welfare  of  our  city, 
county,  state  and  nation,  and  in  order  to 
more  perfectly  understand  the  political, 
civic,  municipal  and  educational  problems 
of  our  day,  without  as  an  organization, 
allying  ourselves  to  any  political  part>  or 
as  an  organization  taking  part  in  any 
political  campaign  we  organize  this  Forum 
of  Allentown. 

ARTICLE  I. 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
known   as   the   Forum  of   Allentown. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
Membership — Any  man  or  woman  of  age 
shall    be    eligible    to    membership    in    the 
Forum. 

ARTICLE   III. 
Officers — Officers  of  the  Forum  shall  con- 
sist  of  a   president,   vice   president,   secre- 
tary, treasurer. 

SECTION  II. 
Duties  of  Officers — President  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings.  In  his  absence,  the 
vice  president.  In  the  absence  of  both,  a 
temporary  chairman  shall  be  elected  to 
preside  for  the  meeting.  Secretary  shall 
attend  to  the  clerical  affairs  of  the  society, 
sending  out  notices,  notifications  of  meet- 
ings and  keep  the  record  of  the  affairs  and 
papers  and  other  material  as  comes  with- 
in the  nature  of  the  Forum.  The  treas- 
urer shall  keep  all  moneys  of  the  society 
and  pay  out  all  bills  properly  vouched  by 
the   president   and   secretary. 

ARTICLE    IV. 
Dues — Dues  for  the  Forum  shall  be  one 
dollar  per  annum. 

ARTICLE    V. 
Monthly  meetings  shall   be   held   on  the 
second  Monday  of  the  month,  beginning  in 
October  and  adjourning  in  June.      Special 
meetings  subject  to  call  of  chair. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Government  of  the  Forum — The  pro- 
gram and  subject  matter  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion as  well  as  all  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  and  object  of  the 
Forum  shall  be  in  the  control  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  to  consist  of  the  president 
and  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
one  other  elected  by  the  Forum  to  serve  on 
this  directorate. 

ARTICLE   VII. 
This   constitution   is   subject   to   amend- 
ment by  a  majority  of  all  present  at  any 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  Forum  pledges  itself  to  remain  non- 
partisan and  shall  not  entertain  any  legis- 
lation within  its  meetings  that  seeks  to 
advance  any  partisan  measure  or  requires 
this  Forum  to  act  as  one  body  to  effect 
that   end. 

Nursery  Rhymes 

H.  W.  Kriebel,  Editor, 
Lititz,  Pa. 
My  De\r  Sir:  You  collection  of  nursery 
hymes  in  the  March  P.  G.  awoke  in  me 
many  recollections.  The  request  for  simi- 
lar lore  or  variations  caused  me  to  try  to 
recall  what  I  heard  as  a  child  and  youth, 


and  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
verses  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  for  years 
I  did  not  learn  to  speak  German  so  as  to 
make  practical  use  of  it  until  I  studied  it 
from  books  by  hard  effort  on  my  own 
account  and  in  college.  But  these  ditties 
grandmother  who  never  learned  to  use 
I  heard  in  childhood,  from  my  maternal 
English  and  who  died  at  our  home  when 
I  was  seven  years  old,  or  from  ray  mother, 
or  from  occasional  use  by  neighbors  or 
their  children. 

My   grandmother   used    to   rock   us  chil- 
dren— me  and  four  younger — and  sing: 
Hai-a,  ba-bai-a,  was  robbelt  im  Stroh? 
Die  Gaense  gehen  barfuss  und  haben  kem 

Schuh, 
Der  Schuster  hat  Leber,  kein  Leisten  dazu, 
Hai-a,  ba-bai-a,  was  robbelt  im  Stroh? 

The    patty-cake    song    by    mother    ana 
grandmother,    accompanied    of    course    by 
the  proper  motions,  was: 
Patscha,  patscha,  kuchen,  Der  Baecker  hat 

gerufen, 
Wer  will  schoene  Kuchen  backen. 
Der  muss  haben  sieben  Sachen: 
Eier  und  Salz,  Butter  und  Schmalz,  Milch 

und  Mehl, 
Und  Saffron  macht  die  Kuchen  gel'   (b). 

A  variation  of  what  the  P.  G.  published 
was  taught  us  thus: 
Drass,  drass,   drilchen,  Der  Mann  her  hat 

ein  Flichen, 
Das  Filchen  lief  weg,  Und  der  Man  der 
lieg  im  Dreck. 
Frequently  the  name  of  the  child  who 
was  trotted  on  the  singer's  knee,  was  in- 
serted before  "lieg  im  Dreck,"  and  the 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  movement 
as  if  to  let  the  child  fall  on  the  dirt  or 
earth. 

A  slumber  song  was: 
Suh,    suh,    suschen,    Leimbach     liegt      bei 

Husschen, 
Fitzerow   liegt   nahebei. 

Leimbach  was  my  mother's  and  grand- 
mother's native  village,  and  I  was  told 
that  it  was  customary  to  insert  names  of 
villages  to  suit  the  locality. 

For   older   children,   a   variation   of   the 
P.  G.  Terse,  was: 
Hier  stehe  ich  auf  der  Kanzel.  Und  predig 

wie  ein   Wanzel: 
Eine    Huhn     und    ein   Hahn,   Die    Predigt 

geht  an; 
Eine    Katz    und    ein    Maus,    Die    Predigt 

geht   aus. 
Gehe    alle    nach     Haus,    Und    halte    deine 
Schmaus. 
A  few  lines  that   I   hoard  sung  by  half- 
grown  boys   in   Kansas,    who   wore    of   Ger- 
man  parentage   was.   about    1880: 
Eins,  zwei.  flrel  und  vier.  Vater  trinkt  die 

Buttermllch, 
Mutter  trinkt  das  Bier. 

Another  stania,  sung  to  children  at 
times,  was: 
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Drei  Ochsen,  vier  Kuehe  sin  sieben  Stueck 

Vieh, 
Die  Hoerner  sind  krumm,  Und  die  Maedel 

sind  dumra. 
To  please  the  boys  "Maedel"  was  insert- 
ed, or  "Buben"  to  please  girls. 

A  rollicking  song  of  nonsense  that  always 
pleased  children  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  catch  the  sense   of  it,   which  was  very 
early,  was: 
Ich  bin   der  Doctor   Eisenbart,   bil-a-awill- 

a-wim-bum-bum, 
Ich    kuriere    die    Leute    nach    meiner    Art, 

bil-a-wil-a-wim-bum-bum, 
Ich  kann  machen   dass  die  blinden  gehen, 

und  die  Lahmen  wieder  sehen. 
Bil-a-wil-a-wim-bum-bum. 

When  my  mother  crossed  the  ocean  in 
1835  a  passenger  mounted  some  object  and 
grandiloquently  poured  forth  a  long  string 
of  doggerel  of  which  only  the  following  is 
recalled,  as  my  mother  remembered  little 
if  any  more  than  is  here  given: 
Guten  Morgen,  meine  Herrn,  Aepfeln  sind 

keine  Birn', 
Birne   sind   keine   Aepfeln,   Die   TVurst   die 

hat  zwei  Zwepfeln; 
Zwei  Zwepfeln   hat  die  Wurst,  Der  Bauer 

kriegt  viel  Durst, 
Viel  Durst  hat  der  Bauer  und  sein  Leben 

wird  sehr  Sauer, 
Sehr    sauer    wird    sein    Leben,    Der   Wein- 

stock  hat  viel  Reben, 
Viel  Reben  hat   der  Weinstock,  Ein   Zieg- 

bock  ist  kein  Geisbock,  etc. 

About  the  time  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1871,  the  Ger- 
mans of  Philadelphia  where  my  folks 
lived,  recalled  with  enthusiasm  old  songs. 
Among  them  was: 
In    Lauterbach     habe    ich    mein     Strumpb 

verloren 
Und  ohne  Strumpf  gehe  ich  nicht  heim, 
So  gehe  ich  gleich  nach  zu  Lauterbach  hin 
Und  ziehe     mir     mein     Strumpf  auf  mein 
Bein. 
Another  song  of  the  same  period  yields 
but  a  fragment  to  my  memory: 
O,     du     hast    mich    wie     ein     Bruder    be- 

schuetzen 
Und   wenn   die   Kanonen    geblitzen, — 

Another  refrain,  to  what  attached,  I  do 
not  know,  was: 
O,  hast  du  den  Mann  mit  dem  Hut   nicht 

gesehen, 
Mit   dem   Hut   gesehen,   mit   dem   Hut   ge- 
sehen.   (Repeat.) 
Two  others,  probably  drinking  songs,  or 
conected  therewith,  sometimes  heard,  I  do 
not  know  just  where,  were: 

1  Hast  du  nicht  den  Mann  gesehen. 

Hat  besoffen  ein  Luder,  Hat  ein  blauen 

Kittel  an. 
Und  ein  schwarzen  Buttel? 

2  Grade    aus    dem    WIrtshaus    komm    ich 

heraus 


Strasse    wie    wunderlich    siehst    du    mir 

aus, 
Rechter    Hand,    linker   Hand   geht   alles 

vertauscht, 
Grade    aus    dem    Wirtshaus    komm    ich 

heraus. 
One     more     that     was     likely     common 
among  youths  was: 
Ein    scheckig    Paar    Ochsen,    ein    krumm- 

bucklige   Kuh, 
Das   gibt   mir   mein    Vat.er   wenn    ich   hei- 

rathen  thue, 
Und  gibts'er  mir  nicht,  dann  heirathe  ich 

nicht 
Und  bleib  ich  bei  mein  Schaetzchen  und 
sage  ihm  nichts. 
So  far  as  these  or  any  of  them  werc^ 
brought  over  from  Germany  by  my  moth- 
er's family,  I  think  they  would  be  very 
similar  to  folk-rhymes  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans,  as  my  mother's  folks 
came  from  electoral  Hesse  (now  absorbed 
by  Prussia  since  1866).  and  the  Hessian 
dialect  appears  much  more  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  dialect  than  do  most,  i" 
not  all  others. 

(Hon.)    J.  C.  RUPPEXTHAL, 

Russel,  Kansas. 

A  Storv  With  a  Moral. 

Brother  Wagenseller  of  the  Middleburg 
"Post,"  (Snyder  County,  Pa.),  tells  the  fol- 
lowing "story."  He  fails  to  state  that  this 
was  not  a  Pennsylvania   German   family. 

"A  man  who  was  too  economical  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  paper  sent  his  little  boy  to 
borrow  the  copy  taken  by  his  neighbor. 
In  his  haste  the  boy  ran  over  a  $4  stand 
of  bees  and  in  ten  minutes  looked  like  a 
warty  summer  squash.  His  father  ran  to 
his  assistance,  and,  failing  to  notice  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  ran  into  that,  cutting  a 
handful  of  flesh  from  his  anatomy  and 
ruining  a  $4  pair  of  pants.  The  old  cow 
took  advantage  of  the  gap  in  the  fence  and 
got  inta  the  cornfield  and  killed  herself 
eating  green  corn.  Hearing  a  racket,  the 
wife  ran  out,  upset  a  four-gallon  churn 
full  of  rich  cream  into  a  basket  of  little 
chickens,  drowning  the  entire  hatch.  In 
her  haste  she  dropped  a  $25  set  of  falsa 
teeth.  The  baby,  having  been  left  alone, 
crawled  through  the  spilled  milk  and  into 
the  parlor,  ruining  a  brand  new  $20  car- 
pet. .  During  the  excitement  the  oldest 
daughter  ran  away  with  the  hired  man. 
the  dog  broke  up  eleven  setting  hens  and 
the  calves  got  out  and  chewed  the  tail* 
off'n  four  fine  shirts  on  the  clothes  line. 
(Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.)" 

Meaning  of  Names. 

By   Leonhard   Felix   Fuld.   LL.M..   Ph.D. 
Editorial     Note. — Dr.     Euld     has     kindiy 
consented    to    gi\e    a    brief    account   of    the 
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derivation  and  meaning  of  the  surname  of 
any  reader  who  sends  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  Editor  for  that  purpose.. 

HORNING. 

The  surname  Horning  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Hornigas  which  means  a 
trumpet  or  a  drinking  horn.  As  a  surname 
Horning  has  three  derivations  and  mean- 
ings. In  most  instances  it  was  used  Lo 
designate  a  man  who  resides  at  the  cor- 
ner. In  many  cases  it  was  used  to  desig- 
nate the  proprietor  of  the  tavern  or  other 
shop  bearing  the  sign  of  the  horn.  In 
most  recent  instances  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  quarrelsome  individual, — "one  who 
has  horns  like  an  angry  bull." 

LEONARD   FELIX  FULD. 

Grapne  Schiesse. 

After  reading  your  valuable  journal  T 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  writing 
you  an  occasional  article  which  I  think 
might  interest  some  of  your  many  readers 
and  with  your  permission  I  submit  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  quite  a  number  of 
years  ago.  My  parents  resided  in  Orwigs- 
burg,  the  former  county  seat  of  Schuylkill 
County,  a  short  distance  from  which  my 
father  owned  a  fine  farm.  One  of  the 
farm  hands  was  a  Swabian  (Schwope). 
One  day  my  father  said  to  him.  on  coming 
for  his  daily  orders.  "Mike,  kanscht  du 
schiesse?"  "Yah  wohl,  mein  herr,  i'  kann 
schiesse;  was  soil  i'  thun?"  "Ich  will 
haben  du  solscht  die  Grappe  (Raben) 
schiesse;  sie  verderben  zu  viel  welsch- 
korn."  "Yah,  yah,  i'  kann  cie  schiesse  aber 
i'  hab  kein  G'wehr."  "Veil,  ich  lein  dir  en 
G'wehr  und  pulver  und  schrote."  The 
gun  and  ammunition  were  handed  to  him, 
and  I  knew  from  the  way  he  handled  the 
weapon,  like  a  shinny,  he  did  not  know 
what  he  had,  and  said,  "Pop,  I  am  goins  to 
the  farm  early  in  the  morning."  "Why, 
my  son?"  "Because  there's  going  to  be  "a 
circus;  he  don't  know  as  much  about  a 
gun  as  a  gun  knows  about  him."  I  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  the  fun,  as  just 
as  I  got  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  him  the 
gun  went  off  at  both  ends,  killing  four 
crows  out  of  six  from  the  top  rail  of  the. 
fence,  while  Mike  lay  sprawling  upon  his 
back,  yelling  to  beat  the  Democratic  con- 
vention. His  wife,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  instead  of  paying  some  attention  to 
him  went  to  pick  up  the  gun.  Mike,  fear- 
ful she  might  get  shot,  yelled,  "Ach.  lass 
nur  liegen,  es  blitzt  nocn  nein  mal."  I 
found  upon  investigation  he  had  measured 
ten  loads  of  powder  and  shot  and  mixed 
them  all   together  in   a   tin   cup   and   then 


poured  them  into  the  gun  without  any 
wads  except  a  piece  of  elder  bush  on  top 
to  keep  the  shot  from  rolling  out.  I  picked 
him  up  and  found  his  shoulder  unhinged. 
I  took  hold  of  his  wrist,  placed  my  foot 
against  his  ribs  and  with  a  good,  hard  pull 
snapped  his  joint  back  into  place.  "Yah, 
yah,  i'  gleichs  G'wehrle  net  ;  es  hat  mi' 
alles  futch  g'schlagen  wie  ein  aisel  und  i' 
schiesse  keine  mee  Grappe.  Nee,  sie  bleiba 
all  lebendick  ob  i'  sie  mer  schiesse  vill." 
I  used  my  handkerchief  for  a  sling  and 
sent  him  home.  I  told  my  father  all  about 
it  and  he  said  "Well,  well,  it  takes  a  boy." 
It  was  four  or  five  weeks  before  Mike 
could  resume  his  work  and  when  he  met 
any  person,  "Hello,  Mike,  was  fehlt  dh 
denn  ein?"  "V  have  Grappe  g'schosse  una 
es  G'wehrle  is  an  die  szwei  enner  los 
g'angen."  Respectfully  yours, 

FRANK  B.  BANNA N. 

Note. — Has  any  one  of  our  readers  heara 
this  or  a  like  story  before  but  "located" 
at  some  other  place?  We  do  not  know  but 
would  like  to  find  out  whether  the  same 
accident  with  the  same  result  happened 
to  an  unfortunate  "farmer"  at  some  other 
time  and  place.     Who  knows? — Editor. 

Indian  Head  on  Penny  Sarah  Longacre. 

The  other  evening  on  reading  over  an 
article  on  numismatics.  I  came  across  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  head  on  our  penny, 
and  which  has  been  minted  ever  since 
1859,  was  modeled  from  a  young  girl 
named  Sarah  Longacre  at  the  Philadelphia 
mint.  I  think  her  father  was  the  director 
of  the  mint  at  the  time.  I  have  little  leis- 
ure now  to  trace  up  the  matter  and,  there- 
fore, thought  of  sending  the  item  to  you. 
and  you  could  turn  it  over  to  some  of  your 
friends  to  follow  the  clue.  I  am  willing 
to  bet  a  box  of  cigars  that  she  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Langenecker  familv. 

E.    B. 

Fortunes  From  Fertility. 

The  Country  Gentleman  of  April  27. 
1912,  contained  an  interestting  article  by 
J.  Russell  Smith  on  "Fortunes  from  Fer- 
tility; Systems  that  create  and  maintain 
two-hundred-dollar-acre  values."  The 
"Dumb-Dutch"  have  made  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty. Pa.,  to  which  this  article  refers,  a  car- 
den  spot.  Why  should  they  be  looked 
down  upon?  The  farmer  of  Lancaster 
County  has  been  getting  results  for  2,"l,"> 
years:  the  State  recognizes  the  dignity  of 
his  business  by  providing  for  the  reaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  public  BChools  The 
day  is  coming  when  the  honest  tiller  oi 
soil  will  be  looked  up  to.  not  down  upon. 
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-with  which  she  had  .often  cradled  her  infant  daughter  to  sleep;  or 
-.that  still  more  inspiring-  story  of  John  Christian  Schell  and  his  wife 
and  four  sons,  who  kept  at  bay  a  band  of  sixty-four  Indians  and  Tories 
all  night  long,  shooting  at  them  from  the  windows,  and  keeping  up 
•their  courage  by  singing  lustily  Luther's  old  battle-hymn,  "Ein  fcste 
Burg  ist  Unser  Gott,"  emphasizing,  we  well  may  believe,  especially 
the  lines : 

"Und   wenn   die   Welt  voll   Teufel   waer' 
Und  wollt'  tins  gar  vcrschlingen, 
So  fuerchten  wir  uns  nicht  so  sehr, 
Es  muss  uns  doch  gelingen."  o 

(159)  What  has  been  stated  above  is  perhaps  onlv  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans was  strongly  marked  by  pietism.  This  movement,  which  we 
liave  spoken  of  before,  was  not  a  propagation  of  dogma  or  a  new 
ecclesiastical  polity,  but  the  immediate  application  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  to  the  heart  and  conduct,  a  revolt  against  the  formalism  oi  die 
orthodox  church :  it  was  to  Germany  what  Methodism  became  later 
to  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  development  of  pietism  in  Pennsylvania. 
Almost  all  those  who  came  over  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  century  were 
affected  by  it ;  nay,  the  Frankfort  Company  was  formed  bv  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  so-called  Collegia  Pictatis  founded  bv  Spener : 
lience  Germantown  owes  its  foundation  to  this  movement.  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  the  Moravians,  the  Schwarzenau  Baptists,  the  Schwenk- 
felders,  Otterbein  and  P>oehm,  who  founded  the  United  Brethren,  and 
Muhlenberg,  who  had  been  educated  at  ITallc.  then  the  centre  of  the 
-movement  in  Germany, — all  were  'thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  pietism.  The  same  tendency,  carried  to  excess  and  manifesting 
itself  in  mysticism,  is  seen  in  the  Society  of  the  Woman  in  the  Wil- 
derness ( 160)  founded  by  Kelpius,  and  in  the  Ephrata  Community. 

The  stream  of  emotional  religion,  thus  having;  its  source  in  Ger- 
many, gained  new  strength  in  Pennsylvania,  where  all  conditions  were 
favorable  to  its  development.  While  in  Germany  it  practically  died 
out  as  a  force  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  New  World  it 
flowed  on  in  new  channels,  and  finally  culminated  in  the  founding  of 
several  new  denominations,  which  today  are  strong  in  numbers  and 
influence.10 

9  Kapp,  p.  262  ff.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  bravo  family 
■was  rescued  on  the  following  day. 

10  The  United   Brethren,   the   Evangelical   Association,   the   Dunkards. 
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The  great  majority  of  Germans  in  colonial  Pennsylvania  belonged  to 
the  two  principal  confessions,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  the  latter  com- 
ing chiefly  from  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate,  the  former  from 
Wiirtemberg  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Their  numbers  in  the 
Quaker  colony  were  nearly  equal. 

One  phenomenon  which  a  century  ago  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion was  the  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  existed  between 
the  two.11  There  had  been  a  time  in  the  Fatherland  (161)  when  jeal- 
ousy had  existed  between  them  and  when  petty  quarrels  had  divided 
them.  The  common  sufferings  and  persecutions  in  more  recent  times 
had  tended  to  smooth  over  their  differences.12  From  the  moment  they 
arrived  in  Pennsylvania  we  see  but  little  evidence  of  hostility.  The 
members  of  both  denominations  being  poor  and  dwelling  in  sparsely 
settled  communities,  they  were  unable  to  build  separate  churches,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  founded  Union  churches.13  in  which  they 
worshiped  on  alternate  Sundays.  In  some  cases  this  arrangement  has 
been  continued  down  to  the  present  day.14 

In  view  of  this  community  of  interest,  members  of  one  congrega- 
tion often  worshiped  with  the  other,  Lutherans  and  Reformed  fre- 
quently intermarried,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals  (162)  were 
performed  by  ministers  of  either  denomination,  and,  in  general,  lines 
of  demarcation  were  very  loosely  drawn.  Indeed,  it  would  probably 
have  been  difficult  for  many  of  the  people  to  say  what  were  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  and  a 
story  is  told  of  a  man  who  said  that  the  only  difference  was  that  the 
Lutherans  said  "Vater  Unser,"  while  the  Reformed  said  "Unser 
Vater."  All  this  dulled  the  edge  of  denominational  feeling.  It  was 
easy  to  pass  from  one  church  to  another,  and  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  Lutheranism  was  looked  upon  as  closely  allied  to  the  Church 
of  England,15  while  in  a  similar  manner  the  Reformed  Church  was 
classed  with  the  Presbyterians.16 

M  "Which  fellowship  has  also  been  preserved  sacred  and  inviolate,  .  .  . 
so  that  one  may  well  desire  that  such  traces  of  harmony  might  also  be 
found  in  Germany."  (Life  of  Schlatter,  p.  139.)  Raynal,  Burke,  and 
others  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  harmony  existing  between  all  the  sects 
and  churches  of  Pennsylvania, —  overlooking,  however,  the  numerous  petty 
quarrels.  Between  the  Moravians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  on  the  other  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling. 

12  "Bei  aller  Zerstueckelung  der  Glaubensparteien  haben  die  Pfaelzer 
nach  langen  Kaempfen  sich  endlich  vertragen  gelernt"  (Riehl,  Pfaelzer, 
p.  379.) 

13  Such  a  church  had  been  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Karl 
Ludwig  in  Mannheim,  common  to  the  three  confessions  and  dedicated 
"zur   heiligen   Eintracht."      (Riehl.    Pfaelzer,    p.    386.) 

i«  Some  of  these  union  cnurches  are  common  to  other  denominations 
also;  such  is  Mellinger's  meeting-house,  in  West  Cocalico  Township,  Lan- 
caster County,  in  which  worship  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Mennonites.  and 
Dunkards. 

15  See  p.  14  6,  note. 

16  Thus  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  Presbyterian  church  into  which 
the  Reformed  church  of  Frankford  (Philadelphia  Co.)  was  merged  we 
read:  "And  the  said  congregation  being  satisfied  that  the  shade  of  dif- 
ference between  the  principles  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and  those 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States  are  scarcely  discernible  and  unim- 
portant." etc.  (Dotterer.  Hist.  Motes,  p.  -~  )  In  colonial  documents  the 
Reformed  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  Dutch  Presbyterians,  or  Calvinists. 
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A  crying  need  of  both  churches  before  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last 
century  was  the  supply  of  regular  ministers,  of  whom  there  were 
scarcely  any,  while  the  number  of  church  members  (163)  amounted 
to  many  thousands.  'Often  the  schoolmaster  would  read  sermons  and 
conduct  services.  There  had  been  some  distinguished  men  who  in  an 
unofficial  way  had  tried  to  introduce  some  order  ;  among  the  Reformed 
there  were  John  Philip  Boehm  and  George  Michael  Weiss,  the 
former  of  whom  founded  the  churches  in  Concstoga  Valley  and  per- 
haps in  Lancaster.  The  earliest  Lutheran  church  was  founded  in 
Falckner's  Swamp  in  1720.  The  two  Stoevers  were  especially  active. 
and  at  every  cross  road  founded  a  Lutheran  congregation  and  opened 
a  church  record ;  most  of  these  churches  still  exist.17 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fourth  decade  that  official  and  system- 
atic efforts  were  made  to  organize  (164)  the  scattered  congregations 
of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Pennsylvania.  Michael  Schlatter,  a 
native  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  came  to  America  in  1746  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  church  situation,  and  of  devising  some  means  of 
help.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Holland,  and  the 
generous  contribution  of  friends  in  Germany,  Holland.  Switzerland, 
and  even  England,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  over  in  1752  six  young 
men,  regularly  ordained  ministers,  and  settled  them  in  Philadelphia, 
Falkner's  Swamp,  Lancaster,  Reading,  and  other  places.  Until  1792 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania  was  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Holland  Synod :  since  that  date  its  affairs  have 
been  administered  by  its  own  organization.18 

Llenry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania  as  Schlatter  does  to  the  Reformed. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  energy,  deep  religious  feeling,  and  admin- 
istrative talent.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  adapted  man  could  have  been 
found  in  all  Germany  to  undertake  the  peculiarly  difficult  task  he  was 
called  to  do.  The  story  of  his  life,  his  travels,  his  labors,  his  tact  in 
dealing  with  the  (165)  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  loose 
relations  then  prevailing  among  churches  and  sects, — all  these,  as  he 
relates  them  in  his  diary  and  in  the  Hallesche  Xachrichten.u'  must 
inspire  every   reader  with   profound   respect   for   this  pioneer  of  the 

17  One  of  the  early  churches  with  which  the  name  of  John  Caspar 
Stoever  is  connected  is  the  well-known  Reed  church,  in  Tulpehocken. 
founded  in  1727  by  the  settlers  from  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Like  the  cathedral 
of  Durham,  it  was  "half  house  of  God,  half  castle"  and  served  as  a  fort 
against  the  Indians.  Mr.  L.  A.  Wollenweber  alludes  to  this  double  func- 
tion in  the  following  lines: 

"Do  droben  uf  dem  runde  Berg, 

Do  stent  die  alte  Riethe-Kerch: 

Drin  hot  der  Parre  Stoever  schon 

Vor  hunnert  Jahr  stanch   Predigt  thun; 

Gepredigt  zu  de  arme,  deitsche  Lett 

In  seller,  ach!   so  liar  ten  Zeit. 

Auch  wor  die  Kerch  'n  gute  Fort 

Gegen  der  Indianer  wilde  Hort — 

Un  schliefen  drin  gar  manch  Xacht. 

Die  arme  Settlers  wo  hen  bewaeht." 
is  At  the  end  of  the  year  1899  there  were  240,130  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

19  Muhlenberg  came  to  Pennsylvania  under  the  auspices  of  the  Orphan 
House    founded    at    Halle    by    August    Hermann    Francke.    and    for    many 
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Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  the  father  of  a  distinguished  line  of 
preachers,  warriors,  statesmen  and  patriots.20 

Through  his  efforts  order  was  soon  introduced  among-  the  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  new  congregations  were  started,  and  those 
already  in  existence  were  strengthened.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  Lutherans  is  different  from  that  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
today  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  whereas  the  Lutherans  have  received  exceed- 
ingly large  additions  from  the  vast  immigration  from  Germany  in 
our  own  century.  In  the  country  at  large  there  are  many  separate 
bodies  of  Lutherans, — the  Pennsylvania  (166)  Germans  being  mem- 
bers of  the  "Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States." 

A  problem  of  capital  importance'  to  both  Reformed  and  Lutherans 
came  into  prominence  during  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  gradually  assumed  wide  significance.  The  question  whether 
the  services  should  be  held  exclusively  in  German  began  to  be  agitated 
at  first  in  the  larger  cities,  especially  those  where  the  English  influence 
was  strong.  As  early  as  1803,  when  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg-'1 
was  called  to  Trinity  Church  in  Reading,  it  was  understood  that  he 
should  often  preach  in  English.  Evidently  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
so  great  a  change,  for  we  soon  find  the  experiment  abandoned  and 
German  exclusively  used.  The  movement,  however,  could  not  be  kept 
down;  the  natural  order  of  things  brought  it  more  and  more  to  the 
front,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  result  was  the  splitting  up  of  congre- 
gations, one  part  of  which  would  continue  to  hold  services  in  German, 
while  the  other  would  introduce  English.22  The  change,  however, 
came  slowly  and  was  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  conservative  element. 
{i6j)  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  this  conservatism  that  so  many  of 
the  younger  generation  left  and  joined  other  churches.  Feeling  ran 
so  high  that  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1S26  publicly 
rebuked  a  young  minister  for  giving  an  address  in  English.23 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Moravians  are  the  oldest  Protestant  denomi- 
nation in  the  world,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Huss.  After  the  death 
of  the  great  reformer,  many  of  his  followers  continued  in  secret  the, 
worship  of  God  according 'to  their  own  doctrines,  while  openly  pro- 
fessing to  be  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  secret  heresy 
being  discovered,  they  were  forced  to  flee  from  their  native  land,  and 
in  1722  settled  in  Saxony  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  where 
they  founded  the  now  historic  town  of  Herrnhut.  Zinzendorf,  who 
was  a  Lutheran,  became  much  interested  in  their  peculiar  views,  and 
finally  joined  them  and  was  made  bishop.     Missions  from  tiie  begin- 

years  wrote  back  detailed  accounts  of  his  labors,  which,  with  the  reports 
of  other  ministers,  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  "Halleache 
Nachrichten."  They  are  of  extreme  value  for  the  student  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  times. 

so  Among  his  descendants  were  General  Peter  Muhlenberg;  Frederick 
Augustus.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  William  Augustus, 
founder  of  St.  Johnland. 

21  Grandson  of  the  patriarch  Henry  Melehior. 

22  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  in  Lancaster, 
built  almost  next  door  to  the  First  Church;  English  is  used  exclusively  in 
both  at  the  present  time. 

2a  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  p.  15  3. 
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ning  were  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Moravians,  and  they  al- 
ready had  sent  missionaries  to  Greenland  and  other  places  before  com- 
ing to  America.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  they  should  cast  their  eyes 
to  the  heathen  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1735  a  number  of  missionaries 
came  to  Georgia  with  the  intention  of  (168)  settling  there  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  Indians;  but  the  war  with  Spain  interfered  with 
their  plans,  and  in  1740  they  came  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  and  founded  Bethlehem. 

In  174 1  Zinzendorf  came  and  took  charge  of  the  new  settlement. 
He  was  inspired  with  the  laudable  desire  to  unite  all  the  German  Prot- 
estants in  the  colony,  and  organized,  or  rather  took  charge  of,  the 
movement  already  started,  and  which  was  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod.  John  Gruber,  Henry  Antes,  and  John  Bechtel  had  met  in 
1740  to  talk  over  the  unsettled  condition  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Antes  advised  a  union  of  all  German  sects  and  denominations. 
On  December  26,  1741,  he  published  a  circular  inviting  representatives 
of  the  different  communions  to  attend  a  general  meeting  at  German- 
town,  "not  for  the  purpose  of  disputing,  but  in  order  to  treat  peace- 
ably concerning  the  most  important  articles  of  faith  and  ascertain  how 
far  they  might  agree  on  the  most  essential  points."  A  number  of 
people  met  January  12,  1742,  at  the  house  of  Theobald  Endt.  where  the 
above-mentioned  Pennsylvania  Synod  was  organized.  During  the 
next  ten  months  seven  of  these  Synods  were  held  in  different  places,  at 
which  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Schwenkfelders,  Mennonites.  Dunkards. 
{169)  and  Separatists  were  present.  The  project  failed  through  de- 
nominational jealousy.  Bechtel,  Antes,  and  others  joined  the  Mora- 
vians, being  attracted  by  Zinzendorf.  It  was  the  action  and  success 
of  the  Moravians  which  hastened  the  coming  of  Schlatter  and  Muhlen- 
berg, whose  aim  was  to  care  for  the  long-neglected  interests  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.24 

The  missionary  efforts  of  the  Moravians  among  the  Indians  greatly 
prospered;  many  converts  were  made  and  the  settlements  of  Gnaden- 
hutten,  Friedenthal,  and  others  were  founded.  The  labors  of  such 
men  as  Post,  Spangenberg.  Nitschman,  and  Zeisberger,  whom  Thomp- 
son calls  the  "John  Eliot  of  the  West/'  present  a  picture  of  piety,  self- 
denial,  and  patient  endurance  rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  missions. 
The  French  and  Indian  War  with  its  intensified  (170)  race-hatred 
interfered  wjth  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  mission-work  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Moravians  were  not  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Lutherans;25  they  were  only  marked  by  a  greater  depth  oi  re- 
ligious feeling    and    the    spirit    of    self-sacrifice.     Their  manners  an  I 

24  At  one  time  the  existence  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Lancaster  was 
threatened  by  Nyberg,  its  pastor,  who  himself  went  over  to  the  Moravians 
and  wished  to  carry  the  congregation  with  him.  The  gentle  Muhlenberg 
frequently  indulges  in  harsh  language  concerning  what  be  calls 
machinations  of  the  Moravians.  No  doubt.  Zinzendorf  was  ambitious  and 
imperious;  John  Wesley,  who  ardently  admired  him  at  first,  came  to  see 
this  later.  (See  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley.  Vol.  I.  p.  2u7 .)  Vet  the 
Moravians  in  Pennsylvania  were  inspired  by  true  evangelical  seal;  Schaff 
calls  them  a  "small  but  most  lovely  and  thoroughly  evangelical  denomi- 
nation." 

25  The  Moravians  do  not  indulge  in  the  habit  of  dogma  tiling,  and  refuse 
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customs  were  peculiar  to  themselves  and  are  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting. At  first  the  settlement  at  Bethlehem  was  communistic,  but  in 
1 760  a  division  of  -the'  property  took  place,  the  community  rt-taining, 
however,  a  tavern  and  a  tanyard,  2000  acres  near  Bethlehem  and  5000 
near  Nazareth.  The  profits  on  the  property  sold  were  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  In  the  olden  times  there  was  a  sharp  distinction 
made  not  only  between  the  sexes,  but  between  the  different  ages  an  1 
conditions  of  the  same  sex.  Each  class  had  its  own  place  in  church, 
often  lived  together,  and  had  its  own  peculiar  festivals.  The  women 
were  outwardly  marked  by  means  of  ribbons,  children  wearing  light- 
red,  girls  dark-red,  the  unmarried  sisters  pink,  the  married  women  blue, 
and  widows  [i/i)  white. M  Even  in  death  these  distinctions  were  kept 
up,  and  in  the  graveyard  at  Lititz  the  bodies  were  buried  according  to 
age.27  There  was  and  is  still  a  deep  touch  of  poetry  over  the  religious 
life  of  the  Moravians.  Xot  only  were  head  and  heart  cultivated  i:i 
religion,  but  also  the  aesthetic  nature.  This  was  largely  done  by  means 
of  music,  in  which  they  excelled  and  which  from  the  earlieset  times 
they  have  cultivated.  Music,  often  very  elaborate,  marked  all  their 
services  and  added  a  refining  influence  to  the  emotions  excited  by  re- 
ligious worship.  Bethlehem  is  still  thoroughly  Moravian  in  many 
of  its  features,  and  few  towns  in  the  United  States  offer  more  objects 
of  interest  to  the  traveler  than  are  to  be  seen  here  in  the  way  of 
schools,  old  buildings,  church,  and  gravevard. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  little  influence  in  provincial  Pennsylvania, 
Although  toward  the  middle  of  last  century  their  numbers  were  great- 
ly exaggerated,  yet  they  were  actually  very  small,  in  1757  being  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  in  all.  Of  (172)  the  few  German  Catholics 
most  afterwards  became  Protestants,  and  today  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
Catholic  of  Pennsylvania-German  ancestry. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  or  picturesque  sect  in  the  country,  or 
indeed  in  the  world,  than  the  Mennonites.  As  they  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  first  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  so  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  descended  from  them,  it  is  worth  while  to  de- 
vote a  little  space  to  their  history. 28  To  trace  them  to  their  origin  we 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  Waldenses  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  through  them  to  the  days  of  the  primitive  church.  While 
the  connection  between  the  Mennonites  and  Waldenses  is  not  abso- 
lutely proved  historically,  yet  there  is  a   fair  argument  made  out  bv 

controversy.  They  have  put  forth  no  formulated  creed  of  their  own.  yet 
on  the  Continent  they  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
with  its  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles.  The  great  theme  of  their  preach- 
ing is  Jesus  Christ.      (See  Thompson.   Moravian   Missions,  p.    9.) 

2<>  Henry,  Sketches  of  Moravian  Life.  For  description  of  Moravian  dress 
(with  picture)    see  Ritter.  p.   14 5. 

-~  "No  ornaments  were  allowed  to  disturb  the  simple  uniformity  of 
the  tokens  of  remembrance;  the  marble  slab  was  even  limited  in  its 
length  and  breadth  to  12  X  IS  inches,  and  these  all  flat  on  the  gr;ive- 
mound."  (Ritter.)  As  late  as  1820  an  offer  of  $7500  for  the  privilege 
of  a  vault  was  refused. 

2s  It  is  singular  how  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  Mennonites. — 
•due  undoubtedly  to  the  desire  and  consistent   effort   on  their  part   to   bo 

"little  and  unknot  a. 
Loved  and  prized  by  God  alone." 
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the  supporters  of  this  theory.29  It  is  proved  that  in  those  places  where 
the  Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists,  first  arose  there  had  been  for  long- 
periods  of  time  communities  of  Waldenses  and  related  sects.  The 
doctrines  were  the  {173 )  same:  refusal  to  take  oath,  noft-resistance, 
rejection  of  a  paid  ministry  and  infant  baptism,  simplicity  of  dress  an-J 
life  and  of  religious  worship.  In  all  these  things  the  Mennonites  are 
the  logical  if  not  the  actual  successors  of  the  Waldenses. 

If  this  historical  connection  were  capable  of  proof,  it  would  indeed 
be  an  inspiring  thought,  and  one  fraught  with  profound  belief  in  the 
on-working  of  Providence,  that  through  the  Dark  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  corruption,  sin,  tyranny,  and  persecu- 
tion, the  true  Church  of  God,  composed  of  those  who  worshiped  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  should  be  carried  along,  first  openly,  then  in 
.secret  for  long  centuries,  then  finally,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, once  more  boldly  coming  forth  and  proclaiming  that  true  religion 
and  undefiled  consists  not  in  form  or  ceremony,  not  in  magnificent 
•cathedrals  built  by  man,  but  in  the  heart  and  in  the  life  of  the  followers 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  The  Mennonites,  like  the  Waldenses 
liad  no  theology,  cared  not  for  intricate  discussions  of  philosophy,  but 
took  the  life  of  Christ  and  His  teachings  as  their  only  rule  of  con- 
duct. They  did  not  believe  in  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  nor  in 
-putting  pressure  on  any  one  in  matters  of  religious  belief :  "Believe 
and  let  believe"  (174)  was  their  motto.30  If  any  one  could  persuade 
them  out  of  the  Bible,  they  were  willing  to  hear  him ;  but  neither  per- 
secution, fire,  sword,  prison  nor  exile,  could  bend  their  will,  or  make 
them  recant  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Not  only  were  they  steadfast  in  the  faith,  but  they  rejoiced  in  dying 
"the  death  of  martyrs.31 

The  Mennonites  have  often  been  confused  with  the  Anabaptists  of 
the  Mimster  rebellion,  (175)  yet  Menno  himself  wrote  a  book  against 
these  fanatics,  and  the  only  connection  between  the  two  parties  was 
that  both  were  called  Anabaptists,  then  a  term  of  reproach.  The  va>t 
majority  of  those  who  are  now  known  as  Mennonites"-  were  earnest. 

29  In  recent  years  the  arguments  have  been  strongly  summed  up  by 
Keller,  Die  Reformation  und  die  aelteren  Reformparteien. 

so  Their  attitude  in  this  respect  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  John 
Wesley,  who  once  made  the  remark,  "As  to  all  opinions  that  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  Christ  we  think  and  let  think." 

si  Salat  in  his  "Chronika"  says  of  the  Mennonites:  "Mit  froehlicher. 
laechelnder  Gebaerde  heischten,  wuenschten  und  begehrten  sie  den  Tod, 
nahmen  ihn  ganz  begierig  an  und  gingen  ihn  ein  mit  Absingung  deutscher 
Psalmen  und  anderer  Orationen."  (Quoted  by  Nitsche,  Gcsch.  der  Wieder- 
taeufer  in  der  Schweiz,  p.  35. )  The  death  of  Felix  Mans,  January  5. 
1527,  is  so  inspiring  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  description  of  it 
given  in  Brons'  Ursprung.  etc..  der  Taufgesinnton  oder  Mennoniten  (p. 
40):  "As  he  stood  there  [on  the  boat],  beneath  him  the  waters  of  Lake 
Zuerich,  above  him  the  blue  sky,  and  round  about  him  the  giant  moun- 
tains with  their  snow-capped  summits  lighted  up  by  the  sun.  his  soul, 
in  the  presence  of  death,  rose  above  all  these  things.  And  as  on  one 
side  a  minister  urged  him  to  recant,  he  scarcely  hoard  him;  but  when, 
•on  the  other  side,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  when  his  broth- 
ers besought  him  to  remain  steadfast,  he  sang,  while  his  hands  were 
being  bound,  with  a  loud  voice,  'In  manus  tuas  Domine  eommendo 
spiritum  meum.'  and  immediately  afterwards  he  sank  beneath  the  wavea  " 
--So  called  from  Menno,  Simon  born  in  Witmarsum,  Friesland,  in  1451. 
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sensible,  intelligent.  God-fearing,  industrious,  upright  men  and: 
•women.33  Many  of  their  doctrines  were  simply  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ahead  of  the  times,  and  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth.- 
century  has  seen  their  main-  doctrines  universally  admitted.  They  be- 
lieved war  to  be  unchristian ;  the  Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague  shows 
at  least  how  widespread  is  the  desire  to  abolish  armed  conflicts.  Th^y 
believed  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State:  the  Constitution  of 
our  own  country  is  based  on  that  principle.  Thev  believed  in  freedom 
of  conscience:  today -this  is  practised  in  all  civilized  countries.  Al- 
though quaint  and  curious,  and  in  some  respects  narrow  even  today, 
yet  they  deserve  the  credit  of  being  the  torch-bearers  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  first  colony  of  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania  (j/6)  was  that  of 
Germantown ;  the  great  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Quakers 
made  the  latter  welcome  them  and  they  often  worshiped  together.  It 
was  to  the  monthly  meeting  at  Rigert  Worrell's  that  Pastorius,  Hend- 
ricks, and  the  Op  den  GraefT  brothers  presented  the  famous  petition- 
against  slavery  in  1688,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  America.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Dutch  Mennonites  (like  the  Huguenots) 
were  in  the  main  artisans,  and  especially  weavers ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Germantown  been  settled  than  they  began  to  make  cloth  and  lineru 
which  almost  immediately  won  for  itself  a  widespread  reputation. 

'(While  there  were  Mennonites  settled  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lancaster  County  was  and  is  still  their  chief  centre.  They  were  expert 
farmers  and  soon  prospered ;  today  the  best  farms,  the  stateliest  barns., 
and  the  sleekest  cattle  belong  to  them.  In  general  they  have  retained' 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers ;  many  still  dress  in  quaint 
garb,  the  women  wearing  caps  even  in  their  housework.34  They  wor- 
ship {177)  in  plain  meeting-houses,  choose  their  ministers  by  lot,  will 
not  take  oath,  nor  bear  arms.  In  certain  localities,  such  as  Strasburg- 
and  Landisville,  they  outnumber  all  other  denominations. 

Yet  while  all  this  is  true,  those  families  which  have  moved  to  the 
city  or  gone  to  other  States  have  gradually  left  the  old-fashioned  faith 
of  their  fathers  and  become  worldly.  Some  interesting  facts  in  this 
connection  could  be' given.35     Yet  the  sect  is  still  large;  in  1883  they 

He  was  to  the  moderate  part  of  the  Anabaptists  what  Luther  and  Zwingli 
were  to  the  churches  founded  by  them. 

33  See  the  testimonies  to  this  effect  collected  by  Arnold,  Kirchen-  und 
Ketzergeschichte. 

34  We  have  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  appearance  of  the  Swiss  Men- 
nonites shortly  before  coming  to  Pennsylvania:  "Es  war  ein  ganz  hartes 
Volk  von  Natur,  das  Ungemach  ertragen  konnte,  mit  laugen,  un- 
geschorenen  Baerten,  mit  unordentlicher  Kleidung,  schweren  Sohuhen,  die 
mit  Hufeisen  und  grossen  Naegeln  sehr  schwer  beschlagen  waren.  Sie 
waren  sehr  eifrig  Gott  zu  dienen  mit  Gebet,  Lesen  und  Anderem,  waren 
sehr  einfach  in  all  ihrem  Thun  wie  Laemmer  und  Tauben.  .  .  .  Denn 
davon.  dass  sie  in  der  Schweiz  auf  dem  Gebirge  gewohnt  batten,  feme  von 
Doerfern  und  biadten,  und  wenig  mit  andern  Menschen  Umgang  gehabt 
hatten,  ist  ihre  Sprache  ganz  plump  und  ungebildet."     (Mueller,  p.  2  71.) 

35  Take  the  family  of  Heinrich  Pannebecker.  one  of  the  Mennonite 
settlers  of  Germantown.  In  spite  of  his  own  principles  of  non-resistance, 
125  of  his  descendants  took  part  in  the  Civil  War.  When,  a  short  time 
ago,  Judge  Brubaker  of  Lancaster  died,  his  place  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  Judge  Landis  ;both  were  descendants  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
of  Lancaster  County,  one  of  whose  principles  was  not  to  take  oath.      It 
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had  in  Lancaster  County  3500  members,  41  meeting-houses,  and  47 
ministers,  8  of  whom  were  bishops.30 

Like  all  denominations,  large  or  small,  the  (178)  Mennonites  had 
their  schisms ;  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Menno  Simon  a  council  was  held 
at  Dort  in  1632  to  settle  on  terms  of  agreement.  One  of  the  mo^t 
important  divisions  occurred  in  Switzerland,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sub-sect,  which  later  was  transferred  to  the  Palatinate  (where 
it  still  exists),  and  thence  to  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  branch  known 
as  the  Amish,  founded  by  Jacob  Ammen  of  Canton  Berne,  his  purpose 
being  to  preserve  more  severity  and  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  dress. 
The  use  of  buttons  was  considered  worldly  vanity,  and  only  hooks 
and  eyes  were  allowed  on  the  clothing.37  The  Amish  still  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  worship  in  private  houses,  having  no  regu- 
lar minister,  and  adhering  rigidly  to  the  confession  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  i632.3S 

But  even  in  the  New  World  the  tendency  to  schism  showed  itself. 
The  Reformed  Mennonites  were  founded  by  Francis  Herr  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Having  withdrawn  from  the  regular 
body,  he  held  meetings  in  his  own  house,  and  drew  many  people  to 
him.  His  son,  (i/P)  John  Herr,  carried  on  the  work  and  became 
bishop  of  the  little  sect,  together  with  Abraham  Landis  and  Abraham 
Grof7.3& 

The  River  Brethren  were  founded  by  Jacob  Engel,  who  came  in  his. 
childhood  from  Switzerland,  and  lived  in  Conestoea  Township.  He 
was  a  Mennonite  and  became  convinced  that  this  sect  as  it  then  was 
lacked  religious  vitality;  and  in  connection  with  his  brother  John  and 
several  others  he  established  a  system  of  stated  prayer-meetings.  The 
little  flock  soon  increased,  ministers  were  appointed,  and  meetings  held 
in  Engel's  house.  They  had  no  design  at  first  to  found  a  separate 
sect,  but,  as  almost  always  happens,  the  logic  of  circumstances  forced 
them  to  this,  and  in  1776  a  religious  organization  was  made.  Thev 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Dunkards.  but  are  rather 
an  offshoot  of  the  Mennonites.  They  took  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  originated  near  the  Susquehanna.  They  are  strictly  non- 
resistant  and  elect  their  bishop  by  general  vote. 

The  Dunkards,  now  a  flourishing  denomination,  were  founded  by 
Alexander  Mack,  of  Schwarzenau,  in  Westphalia,  in  1708.  though  their 
real  origin  dates  from  1719,  when  about  (180)  twenty  families  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Germantown,  Skinpack  (Montgomery 
Co.),  Oley  (Berks),  and  on  the  Conestoga  Creek  (Lancaster  Co.). 
Their  leader  was  Peter  Baker,  who  had  been  a  minister  under  Mack 
in  Schwarzenau.     In  1723  Baker  made  a  missionary  tour  through  the 

ma,y  be  of  interest  to  add  that  II.  C.  Frick,  Mr.  Carnegie's  partner,  is 
also  a  descendant  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites. 

"'■The  latest  statistics  give  :"7.94S  as  the  total  membership  of  all 
branches  of  the  Mennonites  in  the  country. 

87  Hence  called  "Haeftler  or  Hookers.''  (See  Mueller,  Bernische 
Taeufer,  p.  314  ff.) 

as  There  are  to-day  12.S76  Amish  and  2,438  Old  Amish  in  the  United 
States,  making  a  total  of  15.314. 

='•>  See  Musser's   Reformed   Mennonite   Church. 
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German  settlements  and  established  a  church  at  Conestoga,40  consist- 
ing' of  thirty-six  members.  In  1724  Conrad  Beissel  was  chosen  assist- 
ant to  Baker,  "but  'Beissel,  being  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  soon  caused 
trouble  in  the  church  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,"  he  declaring  that  this 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day.  The  result  was  that  when 
in  1729  Alexander  Mack  himself  came  to  Pennsylvania,  the  question 
wras  put  to  the  Conestoga  church,  and  being  decided  against  Beissel 
by  a  large  majority,  he  with  a  few  others  withdrew  and  organized  at 
Ephrata  a -society  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  The  Conestofra  church  at 
its  organization  had  settlements  in  the  present  counties  of  Lancaster, 
Berks,  Dauphin,  and  Lebanon,  over  which  Baker  had  charge  till  the 
arrival  of  MJack,  who  then  assumed  the  office  of  bishoD.  with  Baker  as 

-assistant.  The  latter  died  in  1734,  Mack  in  1735.  (181)  Settlements 
were  made  later  in  Virginia  and  especially  in  Ohio,  where  the  Dunk- 

■  ards  are  still  numerous.41  Their  doctrines  are  not  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Mennonites ;  like  them  they  disbelieve  in  infant  baptism, 
refuse  to  take  oath  or  to  bear  arms.  They  differ  from  them  in  the 
mode  of  baptizing,  which  they  perform  by  dipping  (tunken),  hence  the 
name  of  Tunker  or  Dunkard. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  religious  life  in  early 
Pennsylvania  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  German  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  and  the  establishment  of  the  monastic  community  at  Ephrata, 

-  in  Lancaster  County. 

We  have  seen  that  Beissel  with  a  few  others  left  the  Conestoga 
« church  and  came  to  Cocalico  Creek,  where  they  settled  down.  Beissel 
was  a  man  of  unusual  abilities,  though  of  only  limited  education.  He 
was  born  in  1690  at  Eberbach  in  the  Palatinate,  where  his  father  was 
a  baker,  a  trade  which  he  followed  himself.  Being"  converted  to 
pietism,  however,  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1720,  intending  to  spend 
"his  life  in  solitary  communion  with  God.  After  leaving  the  Conestoga 
church  he  lived  for  a  time  the  life  of  (182)  a  hermit  on  the  Cocalico, 
surrounded  by  many  who  built  themselves  cottages  and  imitated  his 

-  ascetic  life.  Among  those  whom  he  thus  attracted  was  a  German  Re- 
formed minister  of  Tulpehocken,  John  Peter  Miller,  and  Conrad 
Weiser,  a  Lutheran  (who  afterwards  left),  and  later  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Dunkards,  Kalkloser.  Valentine  Mack,  and  Tohn  Hilde- 
brand. 

As  the  numbers  increased  it  became  necessary  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  them,  and  in  1735  a  convent  for  sisters  was  erected  called 
Kedar ;  in  1738  a  corresponding  monastery  for  the  brethren,  and  later 
many  other  buildings  were  built.4-  Tn  1740  there  were  thirty-six  single 
"  brethren  and  thirty-five  sisters.  At  one  time  the  society,  including  the 
married  members,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred.  The  ruler  or 
prior  of  this  community.  Conrad  Beissel. — called  bv  his  followers 
Gotftrecht  Friedsam, — -seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  personal 
magnetism  and  drew  the  loyal  affection  of  all  who  met  him.     Tie  was 

40  Lancaster  County  was  not  formed  till  1729;  till  that  year  it  was 
known  as  Conestoga. 

41  There  are  in  all  108,694  Dunkards.  divided  into  Conservatives,  Old 
•Order,  Progressive,  and  German  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  the  latter  of  whom 
.  amount  to  only  194. 

42  A  number  of  these  old  buildings  are  still  standing,  and  the  carious 
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looked  on  with  mystic  affection  and  even  worship.  (183)  some  going 
so  far  as  to  regard  him  as  a  second  Christ.43 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  strange 
community,  its  poetic  customs,  its  midnight  religious  services,  often 
lasting  till  daybreak,  its  weird  music,  its  exaggerated  mystic  piety,  its 
monastic  garb  and  cloister  names;44  but  all  this  would  lead  us  too  far. 
The  community  gradually  died  out,  until  at  present  only  a  small  rem- 
nant remains,  who  still  meet  however,  from  time  to  time,  and  worship 
in  the  manner  of  their  ancestors. 

Still  another  interesting  sect  is  that  of  the  Schwenckf elders,  so  named 
-after  Casper  von  Schwenckfdd  of  Ossing  in  Silesia,  who  was  a  (184) 
contemporary  of  Luther,  and  who  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  latter, 
because  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  chiefly  concerning  the  Eucharist,  the 
efficacy  of  the  divine  Word,  the  human  nature  of  Chnst,  and  infant 
baptism.  On  account  of  the  latter  his  followers  were  frequently  con- 
fused with  the  Anabaptists.  Many  clergymen  and  nobles  in  Silesia 
and  elsewhere  espoused  his  doctrines,  especially  in  Liegnitz  and  Jauer, 
where  almost  the  whole  population  were  of  his  adherents.  Later  they 
Avere  persecuted  first  by  the  Lutherans,  then  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
sent  to  convert  them  in  17 19.  In  these  troubles  only  one  thing  was 
left  them — tlight.  In  1726  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  fam- 
ilies escaped  from  Harpersdorf,  Armenruh,  and  Hockenau,  and  mak- 
ing their  way  on  foot  to  Upper  Lusatia,  then  a  part  of  Saxony,  found 
-shelter  near  Greisenberg,  Gorlitz,  Hennersdorf,  Berthelsdorf.  and 
Herrnhut,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Zinzendorf  and  the 
Senate  of  Gorlitz.  They  lived  in  Saxony  eight  years,  but  in  1734  were 
forced  once  more  to  take  up  the  life  of  exiles.  In  1732  two  families 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  their  report  and  the  advice  of  certain  bene- 
factors in  Holland  induced  forty  families  to  follow.  They  arrived 
September  24,  1734,  in  Philadelphia,  where  some  settled,  while  others 
went  to  Montgomery,  Berks,  (i8j)  and  Lehigh  counties.  They  now 
form  two  congregations,  with  three  hundred  families  and  five  churches 
or  schoolhouses.45 

Tisitor  can  see  the  rooms  in  which  the  inmates  lived,  the  chapel  in  which 
they  worshipped,  and  even  the  very  sacramental  utensils  which  they 
used  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Interesting  descriptions  of  Eph- 
xata  have  been  given  by  Seidensticker  and  Sachse. 

*3  This  was  the  evident  meaning  of  a  verse  in  one  of  the  hymns  which 
-Sauer  published  for  Beissel: 

"Sehet,  sehet,  sehet  an. 
Sehet,  sehet  an  den  Mann! 
Der  von  Gott  erhoehet  ist, 
Der    ist    unser    Herr    und    Christ," 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two.      (See  Penn.  Mag 
Vol.  XII.) 

4<  Some  of  these  names  were  genuinely  poetical,  such  as  Sister?  Geno- 
^veva,  Eusebia,  Petronella,  Blandina,  Eupiirosina,  Zenobia.  Whittier.  who 
•alone  of  American  poets  has  felt  the  poetry  of  Pennsylvania-German  life, 
bas  a  Hymn  of  the  Dunkards,  beginning: 

"Wake,    sisters,    wake,    the    day-star    shines; 
Above  Ephrata's  eastern  pines 
The  day  is  breaking  cool  and  calm. 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  to  prayer  and  psalm." 
<s  Among  the  well-known  Schwenekfehier  names  are   Wiegner.   Kri^bel, 
Jaeckel  (Yeakel),  Huebner.  Heydrieh,  Anders.  Hartrantt.  Sehultze.  V. 
Itfeschter. 
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We  have  already  discussed  the  strong  pielistic  tendency  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  how  it  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  sects,  but  among. 
the  regular  confessions.  'This  deep,  personal  religion  was  especially 
cultivated  by  the  Moravians.  It  is  well  known  that  John  Wesley  was 
first  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  defects  of  a  mere  formal  orthodoxy  and 
the  need  of  a  heart-religion  through  the  Moravians.  On  his  journey 
to  Georgia  he  came  into  close  contact  with  David  Nitschman,  and,, 
after  landing,  with  Spangenberg,  and  learnt  from  them  the  power  of 
God  as  manifested  in  the  heart.  It  was  through  Peter  Boehler  in 
London  that  he  finally  became  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  a  saving 
faith,  instant  conversion,  and  the  joy  and  peace  of  believing.40  This 
early  connection  with  German  emotional  religion  had  far-reaching 
consequences.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Methodism  in  America  was 
founded  by  Germans  (186)  who  had  been  converted  by  Wesley,  who 
himself  had  received  from  the  Moravians  some  of  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines— doctrines  which  he  in  turn  passed  on  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  which  were  destined  to  exert  so  extraordinary  an  influence  on  the 
religious  life  of  the  New  World. 

We  have  seen  that  of  the  Palatines  who  overran  London  in  1709,. 
some  three  thousand  were  sent  to  Ireland.  In  1756  Wesley  visited 
the  town  of  Ballygarrane  and  preached  to  the  Germans  of  whom  he 
says  in  his  Journal  :47  ''They  retain  much  of  the  temper  and  manners 
of  their  own  country,  having  no  resemblance  to  those  among  whom 
they  live.  I  found  much  life  among  this  plain,  artless,  serious  people. 
The  whole  town  came  together  in  the  evening,  and  praised  God  for 
the  consolation."  Of  this  number  were  Barbara  Heck  and  Philip  Em- 
bury, who,  on  account  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a  living  in 
Ireland,  with  many  others  came  to  Xew  York.  This  was  in  1760,  and" 
six  years  later  Philip  Embury  held  the  first  Methodist  meeting  in  this- 
country,  in  the  historic  sail-loft  in  John  Street.43 


Methodism  was  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  a  little  later  by  Cap- 
tain Webb,  one  of  Embury's  (187)  assistants/9  Among  those  who 
welcomed  it  was  Martin  Boehm  of  Lancaster  County,  who  had  been  a. 
Mennonite  and  later  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Brethren. 
The  Boehm  homestead  became  a  center  of  Methodist  influence  in 
Pennsylvania.  Asbury  frequently  stopped  here,  many  powerful  re- 
vivals were  held,  numbers  of  the  German  and  Swiss  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  were  converted,  most  famous  of  all  being  Father  Henry 
Boehm. — son  of  Martin, — who  was  Asbury's  travelling-companion  tor 
many  years.  Methodism  spread  more  slowly  through  the  cities,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  churches 
were  founded  in  Lancaster.  Reading,  and  other  cities.    To-day  a  large 

<6  See  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley;  also  Wesley's  Journal.  In  17oS  he 
spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  Herrnhut.  lie  writes:  "I  would  gladly  spend 
my  life  here.  Oh.  when  shall  this  Christianity  cover  the  earth,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea?" 

*'  June  16,  1756. 

4s  Buckley,   Hist,   of  Methodists  in   the  United   States,   p.    101, 

*a  See  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XII.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  in  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  in  New  York  the  lirst  Methodist  meeting  was  held  in  a  sail- 
loft. 
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proportion  of  the  members  and  ministers  in  the  State  are  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German descent.50 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  way  in  whch  Methodism  has  influ- 
enced the  German  inhabitants  of  the  commonwealth.  Although  it  is 
denied  that  the  United  Brethren  Church  was  (j88)  founded  in  imita- 
•  tion  of  Methodism,  yet  the  latter  certainly  exerted  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
fluence on  the  former.  The  two  founders  of  this  denomination  were 
Martin  Boehm  and  Philip  William  Otterbein,  the  former  a  Mcnnonitc, 
"the  latter  a  peculiarly  spritually-minded  Reformed  minister.  Both 
Boehm  and  Otterbein  experienced  conversion,  in  the  genuine  Method- 
istic  sense  of  that  word,  and  both,  moved  by  the  Spirit,  began  to  preach 
a  heart-religion.  Great  success  attended  their  efforts,  and  thousands 
♦crowded  to  revival  services.  In  176S,31  at  one  of  these  meetings,  they 
met  for  the  first  time,  and  falling  on  each  other's  neck  cried  out,  "Wir 
sind  Briider."  Some  years  after  a  regular  church  organization  was 
formed,  and  received  from  the  above  incident  the  name  of  United 
Brethren.  For  many  years  there  was  a  close  fraternal  relation  be- 
tween the  newly  founded  church  and  the  Methodists;  they  adopted 
many  features  of  the  Discipline,  had  class-  and  prayer-meetings,  the 
itinerant  system,  annual  and  general  conferences,  and  other  details. 
"For  many  years  fraternal  delegates  were  sent  to  the  respective  con- 
ferences, and  letters  were  written  bearing  friendly  greetings.  Otter- 
"bein  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Asbury,  and  it  (1S0)  was  on  the  advice 
of  the  latter  that  he  went  to  Baltimore,  to  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  which  later  became  the  first  church  of  the  United  Brethren. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Methodism  in  its  early  years  in  Amer- 
ica to  discourage  all  evangelistic  work  carried  on  in  other  languages 
than  English, — apparently  because  the  authorities  were  convinced  that 
all  others  would  soon  die  out.  Hence  they  welcomed  the  efforts  made 
by  the  United  Brethren  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  Germans,  and. 
consequently  both  were  on  friendly  terms  and  without  denominational 
jealousy.  Some  indeed  did  desire  a  union  and  propositions  were  made 
"looking  toward  this  end.  Nothing  came  of  them,  however,  and  after 
some  years  both  denominations  ceased  sending  delegates  and  friendly 
messages  to  the  respective  conferences.     ■ 

The  United  Brethren  Church  was  originally  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  is  now  largely  made  up  of  their 
descendants.52 

Still  more  closely  connected  with  Methodism  is  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation, founded  by  Jacob  Albright,  who  had  been  brought  up  a 
Lutheran,  (iQo)  and  who  in  1796,  "yearning  for  the  salvation  oi  his 
spiritually  neglected  German-speaking  brethren,  started  out  as  a 
humble  layman  to  preach  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  labors 
extended  over  large'  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  into  parts  of  Mary- 

50  Among  the  bishops  are  Bowman,  Hartzell,  and  Keener  (Church 
South).  A  glance  at  the  minutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  conferences  will 
show  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  ministers  are  of  Pennsj  lvania-Ger- 
juan  descent. 

51  The  date  is  not  sure.     See  Berger,  Hist,  of  the  United  Brethren,  p.  7S. 

52  264, 9S0  members  in  all. 
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land  and  Virginia  and  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  souls."5  Al- 
bright had  originally  no  thought  of  founding  a  new  religious  organi- 
zation, but  finally,  in  -1800,  he  yielded  to  the  oft-repeated  and  urgent 
requests  of  those  whom  he  had  led  to  the  Lord  and  began  the  work  of 
organization.  Their  Discipline,  largely  taken  from  that  of  the  Meth- 
odists, was  published  in  1809.  A  glance  therein  will  show  how  thor- 
ough the  influence  of  the  latter  Church  was: — they  have  quarterly,  an- 
nual, and  general  conferences  ;  bishops,  presiding  elders,  the  itinerancy,, 
class-meetings,  and  other  Methodist  characteristics.54 

(191)  The  spirit  of  schism  which  seenvs  ever  present  in  religious 
bodies,  manifested  itself  in  the  Evangelical  Association.  Some  dozen- 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  certain  questions  arose  concerning  the  General 
Conference  and  especially  the  episcopacy,  and  gradually  the  differences 
of  opinion  grew  so  widespread,  that  in  1891  two  General  Conferences 
were  held  each  claiming  to  be  the  legal  representative  of  the  Church. 
Hence  arose  the  body  known  as  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  the 
first  General  Conference  of  which  was  held  in  1894.  In  their  Disci- 
pline no  changes  were  made  in  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
but  several  new  articles  were  added  and  the  language  of  all  was 
changed.55 

Another  body  of  Christians  widely  spread  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Church  of  God,  sometimes  called  Winebrennerians  from  the  founder, 
John  Winebrenner.  Pie  was  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
settled  in  Harrisburg  in  1820,  where  a  revival  soon  broke  out  under  his 
preaching.  This  being  regarded  as  an  innovation  in  the  customs  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  Winebrenner  met  so  strong  an  opposition  that 
the  doors  of  his  church  were  closed  against  him,  and  about  the  year 
1825  he  was  forced  to  separate  (192)  from  his  denomination.  His 
preaching  was  heard  by  great  numbers  of  Germans,  and  in  1829  a 
regular  organization  was  established.  Owing  to  their  doctrine  of  im- 
mersion they  are  classed  with  the  Baptists.  The  polity  of  the  Church 
of  God,  however,  is  Methodistic  in  some  respects ;  the  Annual  Elder- 
ship corresponds  to  the  Annual  Conference,  and  the  General  Elder- 
ship to  the  General  Conference.56 

We  have  only  space  here  for  a  word  or  two  on  the  influence  of  other 
English  denominations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  In  many  cases 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and  Swedenborgian  churches, 
especially  in  large  cities,  are  swelled  in  numbers  by  the  descendants  of 
these  people. 

53  See  Discipline  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church. 

54  Albright  had  little  knowledge  of  English  and  preached  in  German  to 
the  people  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  If  Asbury  had  cared  to  form  a  Ger- 
man ministry  within  Methodism,  this  separate  body  of  German  Metho- 
dists probably  would  not  have  been  formed.  The  original  conference  in 
1807  called  itself  the  'Newly  formed  Methodist  Conference.'  Albright  had 
been  a  Methodist,  and  was  such  still  in  his  heart,  faith,  and  practice. 
(See  Berger,  Hist,  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  p.  193.)  In  1S9S 
there  were  117,613  members  in  the  Evangelical  Association. 

55  The  United  Evangelical  Lhurch  now  has  50.S30  members. 
66  The  membership  amounts  at  present  to  38,000. 
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Mr.  Fiske  has  estimated  that  the  20,000  English  who  settled  in  New 

England  before  1640  have  increased  to  fifteen  millions.  Considering 
the  large  families  of  the  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  Germans  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  100,000  or  more  who  came  over  before  1775 
have  multiplied  at  least  as  rapidly  as  their  Puritan  neighbors.  It  would 
be  a  moderate  statement,  then,  to  say  that  to-day  there  are  between 
four  and  five  million  people  in  the  United  States  who  in  some  line  or 
other  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  early  German  and  Swiss  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  not  far  from  two  millions  still  inhabit  the 
State,  founded  by  their  ancestors.  This  mass  of  people  must  have  had 
more  or  less  influence  on  the  development  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  themselves  must  have  been  largely  moulded  by  their  new  sur- 
roundings. As  Freytag  says,  "In  dem  unaufhorlichen  Einwirken  des 
Einzelnen  auf  das  Yolk  und  des  Volkes  auf  {194)  den  Einzelnen  lauft 
das  Lebeu  einer  Nation."1  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  mutual  influence  manifests  itself: 
'how  the  people  have  met  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  were 
placed;  what  has  been  their  attitude  to  the  State  in  politics  and  in  the 
various  wars  through  which  the  country  has  passed  since  they  came; 
in  short,  to  tell,  in  brief  outline,  the  share  that  the  Germans  have  had 
in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular  and  the  United 
States  in  general. 

In  regard  to  politics  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  have  not  stamped  themselves  so  strongly  on  the  country  as 
their  numbers  would  warrant.  Great  statesmen  and  men  of  national 
reputation  are  not  numerous — not  so  much  so  proportionately,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  Huguenots  and  Scotch-Irish.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  public  offices 
were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  EnglislrspeakinGT  people.  In  the 
city  of  Lancaster  the  office  of  burgess  had  always  been  held  by  an 
Englishman  till  1750.  (/OjO  when  Dr.  Adam  S.  Kuhn  was  elected.2 
From  that  time,  however,  the  German  element  is  more  and  more  rep- 
resented, and  since  the  Revolution  their  proportion  of  local  officers  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Berks,  Lancaster,  and  the  other  counties  has 

1  Freytag,  vol.  IV.  p.  1.  Cf.  also,  "von  solchem  Standpunkte  verlaeuft 
das  Leben  einer  Nation  in  einer  unaufhoerlicheii  W'echselwirkung  des 
Ganzen  auf  den  Einzelnen  und  des  Marines  auf  das  Ganze.  Jedes  Menseh- 
enleben,  auch  das  Kleine,  giebt  einen  Theil  seines  Inhalts  ab  an  die 
Nation."      (Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  24.) 

2  The  Lutheran  pastor  in  Lancaster.  Rev.  Job.  Fr.  Handschuh.  gives 
expression  to  his  joy  over  this  event  in  his  diary:  "Den  20.  Sept. 
kamen  einige  Kirehenraethe  und  erzaehlten  mir  init  Bewegung  und 
Freude  ihres  Herzens,  wie  .  .  .  unsern  Kirchenrath  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn 
haette  man  zum  Oberbuorgermeister  .  .  .  erwaehlet."  (Hall.  Xach  .  I. 
p.  542.)  At  the  same  time  Jacob  Schlauch,  also  a  Lutheran,  was  el< 
Unterbuergermeister,  while  of  four  other  Lutherans  elected  one  was  High 
Constable,  and  three  others  were  assessors. 
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been  very  large.3  Up  to  the  Revolution,  however,  the  political  activity 
of  the  Germans  was  largely  confined  to  local  affairs.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.'    Hitherto  they  had  formel  a  compact  body  of  their 

•  own,  pre-eminently  a  rural  population,  whose  chief  occupation  was  to 
found  homes  for  themselves  and  children  in  the  New  World.  Then, 
too,  they  had  come  from  a  land  where  there  was  little  chance  for  po- 
litical activity,  where  the  government  was  despotic,  and  where  tli 2 
country-folk  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  state.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  (ip6)  Palatinate  and  YYurtembcrg,  but  also  of  Switzer- 
land, for  even  in  that  land  of  freedom,  the  prototype  of  our  own  land, 
the  peasantry  had  no  political  rights  whatever  until  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  emigration  to  .Pennsylvania  began.4     It  must  also 

"  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  people,  Dunkanls. 
Mennonites,  and  Moravians,  refused  on  religious  grounds  to  hold 
political  office.5 

Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  a  long- 
time in  coming  to  an  active  and  enthusiastic  exercise  of  their  privileges 
in  the  matter  of  political    intrigues    and    office-holding?     We  do    not 

■  mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  indifferent  to  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  or  that  they  had  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  only  that  in 

"the  eighteenth  century,  at  least,  (197)  eagerness  for  office  was  not  a 
marked  trait  of  their  character. 

Since  the  Revolution,  however,  they  have  been  more  and  more 
prominent  in  State  and  county  politics.  Dr.  Kgle  says  that  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1789-90  it  was  their  votes  that  insured  the 
passage  of  the  new  Constitution.     Not  only  was  the  local  magistracy 

"largely  drawn  from,  their  ranks,6  but  in  the  larger  field  of  State  poli- 
tics they  have  furnished  a  number  of  distinguished  men.  The  names 
of  Kuhl,  Antes,  Muhlenberg,  Hiester,  Graff,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  the 
student  of  early  Pennsylvania  history,  while  no  fewer  than  nine  of  the 
governors  of  the  commonwealth  were  of  German  descent.7  It  was 
Governor  George  Wolf  who  finally  introduced  the  public-school  sys- 

3  For  instance,  in  Reading  all  the  chief  burgesses  (ten  in  number)  and 
twelve  of  the  seventeen  mayors  have  been  German  (1883);  a  similar  pro- 
portion prevails  for  justices  of  peace,  aldermen,  etc.  In  the  borough  of 
Kutztown  all  the  burgesses  except  one  have  been  German. 

4  "Die    Bewohncr   der   Landschaften   waren   bis   Ende    des   achtzehnten 
-  Jahrhunderts     thatsaechlich     von     der     Staatsleitung     ausgeschlossen." 

(Daendliker,  II.  p.  632.)  Freytag,  speaking  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
says:  "Noch  hundert  Jahre  sollten  die  Nachkommen  der  Uberlebenden 
die  maennlichste  Empiindung  entbehren,  politische  Begeisteruu^."  (Vol. 
III.  p.  13.) 

5  Germantown  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  town  in  1689.  but  about 
1704  lost  its  charter  because  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  the  various 
offices.  The  records. of  this  short-lived  municipality  read  like  an  extract 
from  "Diedrich  Knickerbocker."  In  1795  the  Moravian  Bishop  Ettwein 
deplored  the  dereliction  of  "some  of  the  brethren  in  Lancaster  who  had 
joined  a  political  body  called  the  Democrats  and  even  accepted  office 
therein."     (Ritter,  p.  98.) 

s  In  1777  all  but  one  of  the  officers  of  Lancaster  were  Germans. 

^Snyder,    Hiester,    Schulze,    Wolf.    Kitner.    Shunk.    Ilartraaft.    Bicler. 
Beaver.      In  this  connection   may   be   mentioned   Governors   Etouck   ol    v^ 
York,  Ramsey  of  Minnesota,— Lebanon  County  German  0:1  ternal 

side, — Schley  of   Georgia,  John    Bigler  of  California,   and   Geo.    L.   Shoup 
•of  Idaho. 
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tern,  and  Joseph  Ritner's  manly  protest  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
slave  States  called  forth  from  Whittier  a  tribute  to  the  sturdiness  of 
Pennsylvania-German  character.8 

{198)  in  national,  politics  their  prominence  is  not  so  apparent,  since 
here  they  come  in  competition  with  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  \et 
we  must  record  the  names  of  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  president  of 
the  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,* 
Michael  Hillegass,  Treasurer  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  such 
men  as  Simon  Cameron,  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  John  Wanamaker, 
and  others.  Of  course  it  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  men  in  public  life,  or  even  a  statistical  view  of  the  same.  Yet 
I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  files  of  the  Congressional  Record  from 
its  first  issue  down  to  the  present,  and  find  in  every  Congress  from 
five  to  ten  typical  Pennsylvania-German  names,  representing  the  Key" 
stone  State  at  Washington  ;10  other  States,  especially  in  the  West,  have 
often  been  represented  by  men  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  early  Ger- 
man settlements  of  Pennsylvania. 

{199)  Such  is  a  brief  glance  at  the  public  life  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans in  politics  and  in  times  of  peace.  It  remains  to  give  a  similar 
brief  view  of  their  services  in  the  various  wars  through  which  the 
country  has  passed  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Here  it  may  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  they  have  shown  themselves  as  ready 
as  any  of  their  fellow  countrymen  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  for  their 
country's  good. 

When  the  Germans  began  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians  in  New  England  and  New  York  were  over.  In  the  former 
colony  the  terrible  prowess  of  the  Puritan  warriors  had  crushed  the 
Pequots  and  Narragansetts ;  in  New  York  the  wise  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  had  permanently  attached  the  Five  Nations  to  the 
interests  of  England,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  French  to  win 
them  over. 

The  attitude  of  Pennsylvania  toward  the  Indians  from  the  first  had 
"been  one  of  conciliation  and  kindness  ;  the  example  set  by  Penn,  of 
dealing  with  them  with  strict  honesty,  had  been  in  general  followed  by 
liis  successors.  The  relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Indians  ha  1 
always  been  friendly,  and  the  former  had  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  latter.  As  early  as  1694  Kelpius  declared  his 
desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  while  the  (200)  Indian  missions 
of  the  Moravians  form  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  State  history. 

For  many  years  Pennsylvania  was  entirely  free  from  the  dread  and 
terror  that  had  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  earlv  settlers  of 

8  "Thank  God  for  the  token!  one  lip  is  still  free, 
One  spirit  untrammelled,  unbending  one  knee."  etc. 

(Works,  vol.  III.  p.  4  7.) 

»  He  was  also  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  Wash- 
ington's administration. 

10  Among  these  names  are  Hiester,  Muhlenberg.  Krebs,  Wolf.  Bucher, 
Wagener,  Fry,  Hubley,  Sheffer,  Keim.  Yost.  Putter,  Friek,  Erdman.  Leib, 
Strohm,  Everhart,  Kuhns.  Trout,  Kurtz.  Kuukel.  Leidy,  Longneeker.  Leh- 
man, Coffroth,  Glassbrenner.  Koontz,  Haldeman,  Albright,  Negley,  Shoe- 
maker, Shellenberger.  Yoeum.  Klotz,  Beltzhoover.  Ermentrout.  In  Perks 
County  out  of  twenty  United  States  congressmen  from  1789-1885,  fifteen 
were  of  German  descent. 
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New  England.  The  Delawares,  who  occupied  that  part  of  the  country 
before  the  coming  of  Penn,  gradually  and  peaceably  receded  before 
the  onward  inarch  of  white  settlers,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury they  had  retired  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  and  left  practically 
all  the  territory  to  the  east  and  south  to  the  whites. 

Soon  after,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end.  Dissatis- 
faction and  discontent, — largely  on  account  of  the  famous  "Walking 
Purchase," — the  intrigues  of  the  French,  and  especially  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Braddock  in  1755,  let  loose  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  Among  the  greatest 
sufferers  were  the  German  settlers,  especially  in  Berks  and  Northamp- 
ton counties.  Hundreds  were  slain  and  scalped,  houses,  barns,  and" 
crops  went  up  in  flames,  children  and  women  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. The  letters  of  Conrad  Weiser,  Muhlenberg,  and  others  give- 
many  harrowing  details  of  scenes  which  were  then  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.11 

{201) The  attitude  of  the  Germans  was  at  first  somewhat  indifferent, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  non-combatant  doctrines  of  Mennonites  and  Mo- 
ravians, and  to  the  fact  that  in  politics  they  in  general  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Quakers.  Yet  when  the  danger  became  more  acute  many  offered 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  Franklin  says:  ''Much 
unanimity  prevailed  in  all  ranks ;  eight  hundred  persons  signed  at  the 
outset.  The  Dutch  were  as  hearty  in  this  measure  as  the  English,  and 
one  entire  company  was  formed  of  Dutch."12 

(202)  As  to  actual  numbers  engaged  in  hostilities  it  is  hard  to  give 
complete  figures.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  we  find  a  list  of  pro- 
vincial officers  in  1754;  out  of  33,  8  are  German.  In  1756.  in  Conrad 
Weiser's  battalion,  22  out  of  38  are  German.  The  rolls  of  privates  arc 
not  given,  but  we  have  other  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were  prac- 
tically all  of  the  same  nationality.  Thus  a  German  chaplain  was  ap- 
pointed;  Gordon  says  (p.  342)  that  Weiser's  battalion  consisted  of 
Germans,  and  in  the  list  of  Captain  Nicholas  Wetterholfs  regiment 
every  name  is  German.  Even  in  the  other  two  batalions  many  Ger- 
mans were  enlisted. 

So  much  for  actual  warfare.     The  services  of  the  Germans  in  other 

11  Some  of  these  descriptions  are  very  dramatic. — such  as  that  of  the 
man  with  his  two  daughters,  who  had  loaded  their  wagon  and  were- 
prepared  to  escape  the  next  day,  and  the  preceding  night  the  girls,  being 
"angst  und  bange  urns  Herz,  sie  sagten  ztun  Vater  es  waere  ihnen  so- 
traurig  zu  Muthe,  als  ob  sie  bald  sterben  sollten,  und  verlangten  das  Lied 
zu  singen:  'Wer  weiss,  wie  nahe  mir  mein  Ende,'  etc..  sungen  es  auch 
mit  einander  vorri  Anfange  bis  ans  Ende,  thaten  ihr  Abendgebet.  und 
legten  sich  zur  Ruhe."  The  next  day  the  Indians  came  and  both  the 
girls  were  killed.      (See  Muhlenberg,   in  Hall.   Nach.,  vol.   II.   p.   465.) 

12  Watson,  p.  273.  Cf.  also  letter  of  Daniel  Dulaney  (Penn.  Mag.,  vol. 
III.  p.  11  ff.):  "The  Germans  complained  that  no  measures  had  been 
taken  to  avert  the  calamity,  ,  .  .  demanded  arms,  .  .  .  and  signed 
an  application  for  a  militia  law."  It  was  not  strange  that  they  should 
be  willing  thus  to  tight  to  save  their  homes.  Many  had  been  soldiers  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  forces  mustered  in  Albany  in  1711  to- 
be  sent  to  Canada,  one  thousand  were  Palatines.  (Gordon,  p.  163.)  Out 
of  a  whole  population  of  356  Palatines  in  Queensbury,  N.  Y..  40  men 
joined  the  expedition  against  Canada;  and  in  Amesbur?  52  volunteered 
out  of  a  total  population  of  250.  (See  O'Callaghan.  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y  . 
vol.  III.  pp.  571,  2. J 
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respects  are  just  as  important.  Most  distinguished  of  all  was  Con- 
rad Weiser,  who  for  many  years  was  the  official  Indian  interpreter  an  I 
agent  of  Pennsylvania'.  Before  the  war  he  did  all  he  could  to  pacify 
the  Indians;  he  was  frequently  sent  by  the  government  to  them,  an  I 
successfully  carried  out  many  dangerous  missions.  When  war  broke 
out  he  raised  a  battalion  and  was  everywhere  active.  His  name  occurs 
in  these  events  more  frequently  (203)  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
at  this  time, — he  was  constantly  making  reports,  indorsing  petitions, 
explaining  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  giving  orders  and  sugges- 
tions. It  was  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  who  kept  the  Five  Nations 
faithful  to  the  English  at  that  time.  The  value  of  that  service  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.13  The  spirit  of  this  heroic  man  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  words  written  by  him  to  Richard  Peters,  October  4, 
1757:  "I  think  meselfe  unhappy;  to  fly  with  my  family  I  can't  do.  I 
must  stay  if  they  all  go."M 

In  the  very  forefront  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  were  the  Mo- 
ravians. No  group  of  people  suffered  more,  did  more  service,  or 
showed  more  heroism  than  these  messengers  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
At  the  first  mutterings  of  war  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Their  intimate  relations  with  the  Indians,  their 
settlements  at  Gnadenhutten  and  elsewhere,  their  frequent  journeys 
through  the  wilderness,  often  extending  as  far  as  New  York, — all  this 
tended  to  raise  suspicions.  Then,  too,  their  peculiar  customs,  their 
early  communistic  life,  (204)  elaborate  ritual,  and  peculiar  dress 
seemed  especially  to  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  to  smack  of  Ro- 
manism. We  have  already  seen  how  the  fear  of  the  Catholics,  to- 
gether with  politics,  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  English  schools  for 
the  Germans.  The  suspicion  of  the  Moravians  is  only  another  symp- 
tom of  the  same  fear.  Even  the  French  themselves  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  Moravians  would  go  over  to  their  side  whenever  they  should 
approach.  This  suspicion  was  unfounded,  and  the  whole  country 
awoke  from  their  error  when,  on  November  24.  1756,  the  massacre  of 
Gnadenhiitten  occurred,  in  which  not  only  the  Indian  converts,  but 
Martin  Nitschman.  his  wife,  and  several  other  Moravians  perished. 

Although  non-combatants,  the  Moravians  were  reasonable ;  they 
fortified  Bethlehem,  brought  together  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  even  armed  themselves  in  case  of  last  extremity ;  in  many  ways 
they  were  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  cause.15  Their  heroism  was 
manifest  in  word  and  deed.  "The  country,"  {205)  wrote  Spangenberg 
to  Zinzendorf,  "is  full  of  fear  and  tribulation.  In  our  churches  there 
is  light.  We  live  in  peace  and  feel  the  presence  of  the  Saviour."  The 
8th  of  September,  1755.  which  witnessed  the  defeat  oi  Count  Dieskau, 
was  distinguished  at  Bethlehem  "by  an  enthusiastic  missionary  confer- 

13  Weiser  says  himself  that  the  council  of  the  Six  Nations  always 
looked  on  him  as  a  friend  and  as  one  of  their  own  nation.  (See  Penn. 
Arch.,   1st  Series,  vol.  I.  p.   672.) 

14  Penn.  Arch.,  1st  Ser..  vol.  III.  p.  2S3. 

is  In    1755   Timothy   Horsfield   writes:      "At   moderate   computation   the 
Brethren  have  lost  £1500,  and  the  expense  they  are  dail\  at  in  victualling 
the  people,  with  their  horses,  who  pass  and  repass   through   Bethlehem, 
and  supply  them  with   powder  and  ball."      (Penn.   Arch.,   1st  Series 
II.  p.  523.) 
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ence,  composed  of     four     bishops,  sixteen  missionaries,  and  eighteen 

female  assistants,  who  covenanted  anew  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord, 
and  to  press  forward  into  the  Indian  country  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
in  spite  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars."16  The  services  in  general  of  the 
Moravians  to  the  country  were  great.  Missionaries  like  Spangenberg 
and  Post  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  keeping  the  Indians  quiet  for 
many  years,  and  many  important  embassies  were  intrusted  to  their 
care.17 

(206)  However  active  the  Germans  may  have  been  in  the  Frencn 
and  Indian  War,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  during  the  Revolution.  Those  who  have  traced  their  history 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  will  not  be 
surprised  at  their  patriotism  during  these  trying  times.  A  love  for 
independence  and  a  hatred  of  tyranny  has  ever  been  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  Palatine  and  Swiss.15  Although  faithful  to  the  English  crown 
before  the  war,  they  had  no  reason  to  be  particularly  attached  to  it. 
As  far  back  as  1748  the  Swedish  traveller  Professor  Kalm  distinctly 
states  that  they  had  no  particular  feeling  for  England,  and  tells,  in 
words  that  seem  to  be  prophetic  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  how 
one  of  them  declared  that  the  colonies  would  be  in  condition  within 
thirty  or  fifty  years  to  make  a  state  for  itself  independent  of  England.19 
When  {207)  the  strain  on  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  came,  none  were  more  ardent  in  expressing  their  sym- 
pathies than  the  Germans.  On  February  25,  1775,  Pastor  Helmuth,  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  Lancaster,  writes  that  the  whole  land  was 
preparing  for  war,  nearly  every  man  was  armed,  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  indescribable.  If  one  hundred  men  were  asked  for,  he  says,  far 
more  offered  themselves  and  were  angry  if  they  were  not  taken.  Even 
the  Quakers  and  Mennonites  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  in  large 
numbers  renounced  their  religious  principles.20 

The  importance  of  this  testimony  for  our  present  discussion  lies,  of 
•course,  in  the  fact  that  Lancaster  County  was  almost  entirelv  inhab 
ited  by  Germans.    The  same  spirit  manifested  itself  in  Berks  County, 

is  De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.   222. 

17  "During  the  late  bloody  war,  all  commerce  between  the  white  people 
and  Indians  being  suspended,  he  [Post]  was  intrusted  first  by  this  govern- 
ment, and  then  by  Brig. -Gen.  Forbes,  with  negotiations  to  secure  the 
Indian  nations;  and  although  such  commission  might  seem  out  of  the 
way  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  yet  he  yielded  thereto  on  its  being  argued 
that  the  bringing  of  peace  with  the  Indians  would  open  the  way  for 
future  harvests,"  etc.  (Penn.  Arch..  1st  Series,  vol.  III.  p.  579.) 
Although  a  large  price  was  set  on  the  head  of  Post,  he  was  fearless.  "I 
am  not  afraid,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  Indians  nor  the  devil  himself;  I  fear 
my  great  Creator  God."     (Ibid.,  p.  5  4  2.) 

is  "Die  Freiheit  ist  die  Luft  in  der  Ihr  geboren.  das  Element  in  dem  Ihr 
erwachsen,  der  Lebens^eist  der  den  Helvetischen  Koerper  unterhalt." 
(Daendliker,  vol.  I.  p.  18.)  The  same  '"Drang  nach  porsoenlieher  Unab- 
haengigkeit"  is  characteristic  of  the  Palatinate:  Riehl  says  that  the 
words,  "Fines  andern  Knecht  soil  Xiomand  sein.  der  fuer  sich  selbst  kann 
bleiben  allein,"  is  the  motto  of  every  native  in  whom  is  Aleniannie  blood. 

i»  Montcalm  is  said  to  have  made  a  similar  prophecy  in  a  letter  to  a 
"cousin  in  France."     (See  Fug.  Hist.  Review,  vol.  XV.  p.   12&.) 

20  A  Mennonite  preacher.  Henry  Funek.  took  oath  to  the  State  and 
did  good  military  service;  in  consequence  0!  which  he  was  read  out  of 
the  Church.      (Penn.  Arch.,  2d  Ser.,  vol.  III.  p.  46;;.) 
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where  practically  the  entire  population  was  German.  When  news  of 
the  Tea  Duty  came  to  Reading-  there  was  great  excitement,  and  meet- 
ings were  held  condemning  the  English.  After  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton in  1775,  every  township  resolved  to  raise  and  drill  a  company.-1 
(208)  At  the  various  conventions  held  in  Philadelphia  from  1775  on. 
a  large  proportion  of  delegates  from  Berks,  Lancaster,  York,  North- 
ampton, and  other  counties  were  Germans.  We  may  take  as  a  single 
example  the  convention  of  1776,  of  which  Franklin  was  president.  Out 
of  96  delegates  22  were  Germans  ;  4  of  the  8  sent  by  Lancaster  and  5 
of  the  8  sent  by  Berks  were  Germans.     Northampton  sent  6." 

Such  was  the  spirit  among  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  Men- 
nonites  and  Moravians,  who  were  opposed  to  war  on  religious  grounds. 
the  patriotic  feeling  was  practically  unanimous.  Even  the  sects  ren- 
dered assistance ;  the  Mennonites  gladly  furnished  money  and  provi- 
sions, while  the  Moravians  were  of  service  in  many  ways.23 

(209)  These  facts  tend  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  Germans,  who  were 
equally  earnest  in  putting  their  patriotism  in  operation.  We  have 
seen  above  how  companies  of  militia  were  formed  at  the  news  from 
Lexington.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  first  force  to  arrive  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1775  was  a  company  from  York  County,  under  Lieut.  Henry 
Miller,24  which  had  marched  five  hundred  miles  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion. Colonel  William  Thompson's  battalion  of  riflemen,  so  styled  ill 
Washington's  general  orders,  was  enlisted  in  the  latter  part  oi  June, 
1775 ;  eight  of  these  companies  of  expert  riflemen  were  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Among  the  captains  were  Michael  DoudelC?Jo)of  York  Coun- 
ty, George  Nagel  of  Berks,  and  Abraham  Miller  of  Northampton:  the 
companies  of  Captains  Ross  and  Smith  of  Lancaster  were  also  largely 
made  up  of  Germans.  As  the  editors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives 
say,  "The  patriotism  of  Pennsylvania  was  evinced  in   the  haste  with 

21  Montgomery  says  that  by  July,  1775,  at  least  forty  companies  were 
ready  for  active  warfare.  In  a  letter  from  a  member  of  Congress  to  Gen. 
Lee,  dated  July  23,  1776,  we  read:  "The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  seem 
to  be  actuated  with  a  spirit  more  than  Roman,"  and  again,  "the  Spirit  of 
liberty  reigns  triumphant  in  Pennsylvania."  (Force's  Amer.  Arch.,  5th 
Ser.,  I.  p.  532.) 

In  Richard  Penn's  Examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  10, 
1775,  he  said  that  there  were  60.000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  he  believed  all  would  willingly  take  part  in  the  present 
contest.      (Ibd.,  4th  Ser.,  VI.  p.   126.) 

22  Among  them  were  Muhlenberg,  Hillegass,  Slagle,  Hubley,  Kuhn, 
Arndt,  Hartzell,  Levan,  Hiestand.  etc. 

2fe  The  Hon.  William  Ellery  of  Rhode  Island  writes  in  his  Diary  in  1777 
that  the  Moravians,  "like  the  Quakers,  are  principled  against  bearing 
arms;  but  are  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  they  are  not  against  paying 
such  taxes  as  the  Government  may  order  them  to  pay  toward  carrying 
on  the  war."  etc.      (Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XI.  p.  3 IS  ff.) 

In  a  petition  to  Congress  the  Moravians  themselves  say:  "We  hold 
no  principle  anyway  dangerous  or  inconsistent  with  good  government. 
We  willingly  help  and  assist  to  bear  public  burdens  and  never  had 
any  distress  made  for  taxes,"  etc. 

President  Reed  of  Philadelphia  in  a  letter  to  Zeisberger  thanked  him. 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  country,  for  his  services  among  the  Indians. 
and  particularly  for  his  Christian  humanity  in  turning  back  -o  many 
war  parties  on  their  way  to  rapine  and  massacre.  ( De  Schweinitz.  Life 
of  Zeisberger,  p.   4 SI.) 

24  Judge  Pennypacker.  in  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XXII. 
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which  the  companies  of  Colonel  Thompson's  battalion  were  filled  to 
overrlowing,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  took  up  their  march 
for  Boston."-0 

All  three  companies  of  Baron  von  Ottendorf's  corps  were  raised  in 
Pennsylvania;  of  the  German  Regiment  formed  in  1776 — which  took 
part  in  Sullivan's  campaign  against  the  Indians — five  companies  were 
raised  in  the  same  State — among  the  captains  were  George  and  Bern- 
ard Hubley20  of  Lancaster.  In  all  other  regiments  enlisted  in  Lancas- 
ter, Berks,  York,  and  other  counties  the  Germans  formed  a  good  pro- 
portion. (211)  Even  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  oldest  German 
colonists  formed  a  company  of  armed  veterans,  whose  commander  was 
over  one  hundred  years  old.-7  Unfortunately  many  of  the  rolls  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Revolution  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
give  complete  statistics.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Quaker  colony 
occupied  a  front  rank  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  war.-*  Any  one  who 
carefully  goes  over  the  extant  records  as  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives  will  convince  himself  that  the  Germans  contributed  their  fair 
share  of  soldiers  to  the  War  of  Independence. 

Naturally  enough  we  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  German  officers 
than  men,  especially  in  the  higher  ranks.  Most  of  the  officers  from 
captain  down  in  the  companies  formed  of  Germans  were  (212)  oi 
course  of  the  same  nationality,  many  of  them  rising  afterwards  in  the 
ranks.29  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  four  Hiester  brothers,  their 
cousin  Major-General  Joseph  Hiester,  Colonels  Lutz,  Kichlein,  Hub- 
ley,  Spyker,  Nagle,  Eckert.  Gloninger,  Antes,  Weitzel,  Zantzinger.  and 
many  others.  The  most  distinguished  of  all.  and  the  onlv  two  great 
generals  furnished  by  the  Germans,  were  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer" 
and  Gen.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  the  friend  of  Washington.     At  the  out- 

2*  These  companies  attracted  much  attention  in  the  country  through 
which  they  passed.  Thacher  in  his  "Military  Journal  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," under  date  of  August,  1775,  says:  "They  are  remarkably  stout 
and  hardy  men;  many  of  them  exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  They  are 
dressed  in  white  frocks  or  rifle-shirts  and  round  hats.  These  men  are 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  aim;  striking  a  mark  with  great 
certainty  at  two  hundred  yards'  distance."  (Penn.  Arch.,  2d  Ser.,  toI. 
X.  p.   5. 

26  Author  of  one  of  the  earliest  histories  of  the  Revolution. 

st  Graham,  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  vol.  II.  p.  531. 

2»  In  1779  President  Reed  wrote  to  Washington:  "We  .  .  .  hold 
a  respectable  place  in  the  military  line.  We  have  twelve  regiments 
equally  filled  with  any  other  State  and  much  superior  to  some;  we  have 
a  greater  proportion  raised  for  the  war  than  any  other  .  .  .  have  been 
by  far  the  greatest  sufferers  on  the  frontiers,  have  had  more  killed,  more 
country  desolated,"  etc.  (Penn.  Arch.,  1st  Ser..  vol.  VII.  p.  "7$ .) 
Alexander  Graydon  (Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in  Pennsylvania,  p. 
128)  says:  "Against  the  expected  hostilities  Pennsylvania  had  made 
immense  exertions.  .  .  .  Had  all  the  other  provinces  done  as  much 
in  proportion  to  their  'ability,  and  the  men  been  enlisted  for  the  war, 
we   might   have   avoided   the    hairbreadth   escapes   which    ensued." 

29  According  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Penn.  Ger.  8oc,  vol.  V,  p.  18, 
in  Northampton  County  26  captains  and  26  lieutenants  were  German; 
out  of  2357  volunteers  2000  were  Germans. 

30  The  hero  of  Oriskany  was  a  descendant  of  the  New  York  Palatines. 
a  number  of  whom  went  to  Tulpehocken.  Berks  County,  in  17  23.  Of 
course  no  mention  is  made  here  of  De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  who  do  not 
come  under  the  rubric  of  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
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'.break  of  the  war  the  latter  was  pastor  of  the  German  church  at  Blue 
Ridge,  Va.,  and  the  story  is  well  known  how  one  Sunday  he  preached 
'On  the  wrongs  of  the  colonics,  then  putting  off  his  gown,  showing  his 
uniform  beneath,  -ordered  the  drums  beat  at  the  church  door  for  re- 
»cruits.31 

(213)  Not  only  in  actual  fighting  did  the  Germans  help  the  cause, 
but  likewise  in  furnishing  the  necessary  material  of  war,  provisions, 
horses,  wagons,  etc.  Lancaster,  Berks,  and  other  counties  were  at  that 
time  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  districts  in  the  country.  Trav- 
ellers who  passed  through  them  all  speak  of  the  comfortable  houses, 
the  stately  barns,  and  the  rich  fields  of  grain.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  what  the  starving  army  of  Washington  would  have  done  had 
it  not  been  for  these  flourishing  farms.  It  was  especially  here  that  the 
non-combatant  Mennonites  proved  their  loyalty  :  they  never  denied  re- 
quests for  provisions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  uniformly  the  com- 
mittees appointed  by  Congress  to  look  after  these  things  were  com- 
posed largely  of  Germans.  Lancaster  County  seems  to  have  done  the 
most  in  this  respect,  then  York,  Berks,  Northampton,  and  finally  the 
"English  counties  of  Chester  and  Bucks.32  We  find  (214)  ample  recog- 
nition of  these  services  in  the  records  of  the  time.  In  Morse's  Ameri- 
can Geography  published  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1789.33  we  read: 
"It  was' from' farms  cultivated  by  these  men  that  the  American  and 
French  armies  were  chiefly  fed  with  bread  during  the  late  rebellion, 
and  it  was  from  the  produce  of  these  farms  that  those  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  obtained  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  which  fed  and  clothed  the  American  army  till  the  glori- 
•  ous  Peace  of  Paris."34 

(215)  Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  part  played  by  the  Pennsyl- 

•1  This  story  has  been  rendered  into  verse  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read: 
"Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  of  freedom  came,"  etc. 

M"We  give  one  extract  out  of  many  which  could  be  given  from  th« 
Penn.  Archives.  In  the  call  for  troops  on  August  1.  1780,  York  furnished 
500,  Lancaster  1200,  Berks  600,  Northampton  500,  Chester  800,  Bucks 
500,  Philadelphia  County  200,  and  City  300;  of  wagons  Cumberland 
furnished  25,  York  25,  Lancaster  50,  Berks  20,  Northampton  15,  Buck* 
15,  Philadelphia  County  20,  and  Chester  45.  (See  Penn.  Arch.,  2d  Ser., 
vol.  III.  p.  371.  Cf.  also  Archives,  1st  Ser.,  vol.  V.  pp.  301,  317,  605;  vol. 
VI.  p.  327;  vol.  VII.  p.  567.) 

«  Quoted  by  Barber,  History  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  p.  551. 

a*  Cf.  also  Letter  of  Pres.  Reed  to  Col.  Brodhead  in  1779:  "The  grati- 
tude of  the  officers  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  generous  supplies  afforded 
by  the  State  does  themselves  and  State  great  honor."  (Penn.  Arch., 
1st  Ser.,  vol.  VII.  p.  570.)  One  of  the  well-known  characters  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  Revolution  was  Christopher  Ludwig,  Baker-General 
of  the  Continental  army.  At  one  of  the  provincial  conventions  to  which 
he  was  delegate,  General  Mifflin  proposed  to  open  private  subscriptions 
for  the  purchase  of  firearms.  There  was  much  opposition  to  this,  when 
Ludwig  thus  addressed  the  chair:  "Mr.  President.  I  am  but  a  poor 
gingerbread-baker,  but  you  may  put  my  name  down  for  800  pounds." 
When  in  1777  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  Baker-Genera]  of  the  army. 
the  proposition  was  that  he  should  furnish  a  pound  of  bread  for  a  pound 
of  flour.  "No,  gentlemen."  he  said.  "I  do  not  wish  to  grow  rich  by  the 
war;  I  have  money  enough.  I  will  furnish  13  5  pounds  of  bread  for  every 
100  pounds  of  flour  you  put  into  my  hands."  (See  Penn.  Mag.,  vol.  XVI. 
-.pp.  34  3  ff.) 
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vania  Germans  in  the  Revolution.  The  same  spirit  manifests  itself  in. 
all  subsequent  wars  down  to  the  last  great  rebellion.  As  the  main  dis- 
cussion of  this  book  is  confined  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  here  with  a  few  brief  remarks.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  just  as  we  have  already  said,  the  first  company  to 
reach  Washington  at  Cambridge  was  from  York  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, so,  nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  the  first  force  to  reach  Lincoln 
at  Washington  in  1861  was  a  regiment  compoosed  of  five  companies 
from  Reading,  Allentown,  Pottsvilie  and  Lewiston, — almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  German  patriots  of  Revolution- 
ary days. 

As  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  Civil  War,  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  go  into  details.  A  few  facts  will  suffice.  The  population  of  Berk- 
County  in  the  sixties  was  about  nine-tenths  German ;  the  rolls  of  the 
eight  thousand  soldiers  furnished  by  this  county  to  the  Rebellion  show 
by  actual  calculation  about  the  same  proportion,  or,  more  accurately, 
80  per  cent,  of  German  names ;  this  leaves  out  of  account  English 
names,  many  of  which  are  variations  of  a  German  original.  A  similar 
computation  of  the  rolls  given  in  Evans'  History  of  Lancaster  County 
show  the  proportion  (216)  to  be  somewhat  less,  about  6o  per  cent :  the 
explanation  of  which,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  English'speaking  people  inhabit  that  county.  Although  I  have  not 
extended  this  somewhat  laborious  method  of  ascertaining  such  facts  to 
Lehigh,  York,  and  other  counties,  a  casual  inspection  of  the  rolls  given 
in  the  various  county  histories  leads  me  to  believe  a  similar  percentage 
would  be  found  there.35 

When  we  turn  from  the  scenes  of  war  and  ask  what  have  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  done  for  the  business,  artistic,  scientific,  and  literary 
development  of  the  country,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  (*J7)  with 
a  far  more  difficult  task.  In  the  case  of  politics  and  war  we  have 
more  or  less  complete  statistics  as  to  the  men  engaged  therein,  and  the 
difficulty  is  chiefly  that  or  selecting  such  facts  as  will  give  a  fair  picture 
of  the  truth.  In  the  present  case  we  can  only  note  the  names  of  those 
who  have  made  a  national  reputation  in  the  various  departments  of 
life,  leaving  out  of  account  the  vast  body  of  the  middle  class,  which 
after  all  makes  up  the  national  life. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Germans  were  chiefly  farmers,  and  their  skill, 
thoroughness,  and  industry  have  made  them  pre-eminent  in  this  line. 

35  Following  are  some  of  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Civil  War  who  were  descendants  of  the  early  German  and  Swiss  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania  and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  Gen- 
erals Beaver,  Dechert,  Gobin,  Halderman.  Hartranft,  Heckman.  Heintzel- 
man,  Keifer,  Pennypacker,  Raum,  YVister.  Zook.  Custer.  Rodenbough, 
Small,  Sweitzer,  Zeilin;  'Colonels  Frederick.  Haupt.  Levering,  Shoup, 
Spangler,  Barnitz,  Runkle,  Sehwenk:  Majors  Appel,  Oilier.  Rein 
Yoder,  Kress,  Wilhelm,  Rittenhouse;  Surgeons  Bgle,  Kemper.  Foltz. 
Oberly,  Sternberg;  Rear-Admirals  Ammen,  Schley;  Chaplain  Ritner;  Chief 
Engineer  Schock.  For  short  biographies  of  the  above  Bee  ''Officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  who  served  in  the  Civil  War."  ed.  by  Powell  and 
Shippen.  Mention  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  here  of  Barbara  Frietchie. — 
the  heroine  of  Whittier's  legendary  poem. — who  was  born  at  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1766,  and  died  at  Frederick,  Md.,  Doc.  IS.  1862.  For  the- 
true  facts  concerning  her,  see  White's  National  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography. 
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Yet  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  certain  number  of  me- 
chanics among-  them,  and  these  carried  on  their  trade  after  reaching 
the  New  World ;  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  country, — for  there 
were  few  towns  and  villages  before  1750, — and  carrying  on  farming 
at  the  same  time.  Benjamin  Rush  says  that  the  first  object  of  the  Ger- 
man mechanic  was  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  that  few  lived  in  rented  • 
houses.  He  also  says  that  they  soon  acquired  the  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical arts  which  were  more  immediately  necessary  and  useful  to  a  . 
new  country.36  This  adaptability  has  shown  itself  in  the  (218)  devel- 
opment of  those  manufactures  and  inventions  which  have  made  Penn- 
sylvania so  famous.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  glass'foundry 
was  established  by  the  eccentric  Baron  Stiegel,  who  also  manufactured 
the  once  almost  universally  used  ten-plate  stoves  ;37  the  first  paper-mill  ' 
in  the  United  States  was  built  in  1690  by  William  Rittenhouse,  a  Men- 
nonite  preacher ;  and  we  already  have  seen  how  early  the  Germantown 
weavers  became  famous.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  vast  iron- 
foundries  and  steel  plants  which  are  found  in  Reading,  Bethlehem,  Al- 
lentown,  and  elsewhere  have  been  established  and  are  today  owned  and 
operated  largely  by  men  of  Swiss-German  descent.38 

The  Germans  in  the  last  centtury  and  up  to  comparativelv  recent 
times  seem  to  have  had  little  interest  in  trade  ;3&  yet  they  have  given  to 
{219)  the  world  one  who  is  the  most  widely  known  merchant-prince 
in  the  country  today. 

In  the  field  of  learning,  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  have  produced  a. 
number  of  men  of  widespread  reputation,  and  the  names  of  David  Rit" 
tenhouse  in  astronomy,  Joseph  Leidy  and  Caspar  Wistar  in  medicine. 
Muhlenberg  in  botany,  Haldeman  in  philology  and  zoology,  show  that 
they  have  not  been  unfruitful  in  the  domain  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion.40 Nor  is  it  perhaps  inappropriate  to  mention  here  the  fact  that 
the  two  largest  telescopes  in  the  world  were  given  by  James  Lick,  o\ " 
a  prominent  family  of  Lebanon  County,  and  Charles  Yerkes,  whose 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  German  settlers  of  Montgomery 
County. 

In  the  fine  arts  we  have  not  so  much  to  chronicle ;  in  recent  times 
we  note  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  names  among  well-known  book- 
illustrators,  but  no  one  great  name.  So,  too,  in  what  may  be  called 
national  literature, — in  contradistinction  to  that  of  a  purely  local  na- 

se  Cf.  also  Mittelberger:  "It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  young  people  who 
were  born  in  this  land  are  very  clever,  docile,  and  skilful;  for  many  a  one 
looks  at  a  work  of  skill  or  art  only  a  few  times  and  imitates  it  imme- 
diately," etc.  • 

37  The  first  stoves  were  jamb-stoves,  walled  into  the  jamb  of  the  kitchen 
fireplace,  with  the  back  projecting  into  the  adjoining  room.  They  bore 
the  naive  inscription: 

"Baron  Stiegel  ist  der  Mann. 
Uer    die    Ofen    giessen    kann." 

3s  Among  these  "iron  kings"  may  bo  mentioned  H.  C.  Frick,  Hon.  John 
Fritz  of  Bethlehem,  Hon.  C.  C.  Kauffman  of  Lancaster  Co. 

30  Proud  says:  "The  Germans  seem  more  adapted  for  agriculture  and 
the  improvement  of  a  wilderness,  and  the  Irish  for  trade."  etc.  (Vol. 
II.   p.    274.) 

40  The  well-known  naturalist  and  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  late  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  was  born  in  Reading.  Berks  Co  . 
was  of  English,  Scotch  and  German  descent. 
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ture,  discussed  elsewhere,— in  recent  times  the  names  of  several  {220) 
of  the  younger  American  writers  should  find  a  place  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion."    In  poetry,  however,  Bayard  Taylor  may  be  at  least  partiy 
•  claimed,  being  in  two  lines  of  Pennsylvania-German  blood. 


(221)  CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The   Pennsylvania   Germans  and   their  descendants   have   in   round 

•  numbers  been  in  America  for  two  hundred  years ;  they  have  shared  in 
its  prosperity,  have  borne  their  part  in  peace  and  war,  and  have  con- 
tributed   in    no   slight   degree    to    its    success.     They    are    thoroughly 

American  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.     Most  of  them  are  completely 

-  assimilated  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the  American  stock,  and  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  country.    And  yet  in  those  com- 

-  tnunities  where  they  are  massed  together  they  still  form  a  more  or  less 
distinct  ethnical  entity,— a  wedge,   so  to  speak,  thrust  into  the  very 

"  heart  of  the  United  States,  having  their  own  language,  their  own  pecu- 
liar religious  forms,— in  some  cases,  like  the  Dunkards,  not  to  be  found 

•  elsewhere  in  the  world, — their  own  customs,  and  even  their  own  type 
of  figure  and  countenance.1  (222)  Of  course  the  German  traits  ar.J 
not  so  striking  today  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago ;  most  of  the 

:  superstitions  and  unfortunately  some  of  the  earnest  piety  of  our  grand- 
fathers have  passed  away,  while  in  their  place  have  come  various  trait= 

'  of  American  character,  some  good,  some  bad.  Yet  even  today  the  type 
is  a  distinct  one  and  strikes  at  once  every  observant  traveller  who  visits 
the  State. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  origin  of  these  people,  we  find  that 

-they  are  composed  of  two  great  ethnical  stems.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  they  came  almost  entirely  from  South  Germany,  especially  from 
the  Palatinate,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Switzerland.     The  two  latter  coun- 

"  tries  are  purely  Alemannic,  while  the  Palatinate  is  of  Frankish  basis 
with  a  more  or  less  strong  admixture  of  Alemannic.  especially  in  thos«.' 

•  parts  nearest  the  French  frontiers.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans,  then, 
-are  composed  of  almost  equal  parts  of  both  these  great  stems.     Many 

of  the  (223)  traits  given  by  Riehl  and  Dandliker, — the  Frankish  spirit 
-of  independence,  the  Schwabentrotz  of  the  Alemanni,  the  indomitable 


<i  About  the  only  writer  who  has  touched  the  field  for  fiction  presented 
by  life  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  is  John  Luther  Long.  who.  in 
the  Century  Magazine  for  March,  1S9S,  published  a  short  story  entitled 
"Ein  Nix-Nutz."  The  young  Canadian  poet,  Archibald  Lampman,  who 
recently  died,  was  of  Pennsylvania  German  ancestry. 

1  In  reading  the  present  chapter  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  descend- 

■  Jints  of  the  early  Swiss  and  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  form  two 
distinct  groups, — those  who  have  remained  on  the  ancestral  farms,  and 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  larger  cities  and  to  the  States  to  the  South 
and  West;  the  two  groups  are  probably  equal  in  numbers.  The  Latter 
group  has  been  far  more  completely  assimilated  by  their  English  neigh- 
bors, fhey  have  intermarried,  Anglicized  their  names,  and  there  are 
probably    thousands    who    are    unaware    of    their    Pennsylvania-German 

«  descent. 
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industry  of  both  and  their  joy  in  labor,  their  extraordinary  skill  in  ag- 
riculture, their  frugality,  honesty,  and  serious  view  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  life, — all  these  are  not  only  cited  in  the  works  of  men  like  Rush, 
Muhlenberg,  and  others,  but  are  observable  even  to  this  day  in  the 
■rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  character,  traits,  habits,  customs,  and 
ideals  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  as  they  were  in  the  Father- 
land with  those  of  their  descendants  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  their  coming.  Indeed  in  no  other  way  can  we  get  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  real  genius  of  a  people.  No  one  would  think  of  studying 
the  character  of  New-Englanders  without  some  knowledge  of  their 
Puritan  ancestors  as  they  were  in  England.  Such  a  comparative  study 
a.s  this  shows  us  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  not  as  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon in  the  midst  of  English  settlements,  but  the  bearers  to  the 
New  World  of  another  civilization,  marked  with  their  own  character 
-and  customs  brought  from  the  Fatherland.  We  have  given  above  some 
of  the  common  traits  of  character ;  still  more  striking  is  the  resem- 
blance in  customs,  (224)  such  as  methods  of  farming,  style  of  houses, 
love  for  flowers  and  music,  affection  and  care  for  horses  and  cattle, 
religious  toleration,  and.  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  identity 
of  superstitious  customs  and  beliefs. 

One  trait  has  persisted  down  to  the  present — the  strong  spirit  of 
•conservatism.  This  has  from  the  very  beginning  been  blamed  by  their 
English-speaking  neighbors,  who  a  century  and  a  half  ago  called  them 
stubborn  and  headstrong ;  and  even  today  the  State  historian  is  apt  to 
•call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  slow  to  move  along  those 
lines  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  rushing  forward.  This  conserva- 
tism has  its  good  and  its  bad  sides.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  for 
some  village  communities  to  have  more  of  the  ''hustle"  of  the  West,  or 
of  the  education  and  refinement  of  certain  aristocratic  communities  of 
New  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  lack  of  repose  is  a 
igreat  weakness  in  our  national  life ;  "Ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rast"  is  an  ex- 
cellent motto,  but  Americans  in  general  have  cut  the  Goethean  pro- 
yerb  into  two  parts,  and  thrown  away  the  first.  Students  of  ethnology 
like  Riehl  and  Freytag  have  constantly  emphasized  the  enormous  value 
to  a  nation  of  a  strong  body  of  farmers.2 

(225)  It  is  not  meant  here  that  it  is  better  for  any  particular  indi- 
vidual to  be  a  farmer,  although  it  would  seem  that  an  independent  life 

of  comfort,  even  though  one  of  toil,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
enjoys,  would  be  preferable  to  the  halt-slavery  of  shop,  factory,  or 
counting  house  which,  for  the  majority  of  city  people,  is  the  only  pros- 

2  Thus  the  former  says   (Buergerliehe  Gesellschaft,   p.    41).      MBa   ruht 
•«ine  unueberwindliche  konservative  Macht  in  der  deutschen  Nation,  ein 
fester,    trotz    allem    Wecnsel    beharrender    Kern — und    das    sind    un>ere 
Bauern.    .    .    .    Der  Bauer  ist  die  Zukunft   der  deutschen   Nation.      Uns 
Volksleben  erfrischt  imd  verjuengst  sich  fort  und  fort  durch  die  Bauern.*' 
Freytag  (vol.  II.,  2.  Abth.,  p.   170)    says:      "Audi  deshalb  liegt  die  letlte 
"Grundlage  fuer  das  Gedeihen   der  Voelker  in   der  einfachen   Thaetig 
des  Landmannes,"   etc.;    and   again:      "Je   reiehlieher   und   ungehinderter 
neue   Kraft   aus   den   untern    Schichten    in    die   anspruchsvolleren    Ki    s 
^.ufsteigt,  desto  kraoftiger  und  energiseher  winl  das  politische  Leben  des 
Volkes  sein  koennen." 
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pect  in  life.  It  certainly  is,  however,  good  for  a  country  to  have  ^ 
substantial,  prosperous  substratum  of  farmers,  for  today,  even  as  yes- 
terday and  forever,  the  basis  of  national  prosperity  is  and  must  remain- 
in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  see  the  day  when 
the  sons  of  the  old  Pennsylvania-German  stock  shall,  like  those  of  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  be  filled  with  ambition  to  migrate  en  masse 
to  the  city  and  to  desert  the  homesteads  of  their  ancestors,  and  especi- 
ally to  throw  away  as  useless  the  extraordinary  skill  in  farming  which 
has  come  {226)  down  to  them  as  the  inheritance  of  thirty  generations 
of  ancestors,  who  have  made  Eastern  Pennsylvania — and  before  that. 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine — a  veritable  garden. 

Not  that  no  changes  should  be  welcomed  by  them.  The  farmer 
should  share  in  whatever  is  of  service  in  the  improvements  of  modern 
life.  Books  and  pictures  and  music  and  flowers  characterize  the  home? 
of  many  of  our  farmers  today ;  may  they  increase  more  and  more !" 
Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing-  the  conditions  of" 
life  in  the  rural  districts  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  cannot  help- 
noticing  great  changes.  In  some  parts  of  Lancaster  County  German 
is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  English,  even  in  the  home  life,  and  in  the 
most  remote  communities.  This  is  not  so  true  of  Lehigh,  Berks,  and' 
Northampton  counties,  but  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  trolley-cars  are  constantly  levelling  the 
differences  between  town  and  country,  and  making  the  inhabitants  oi 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  a  more  and  more  homogeneous  mass.  A  poteni 
faotor  of  this  process  is  the  constant  intermarrying  between  Germans- 
and  their  English-speaking  neighbors.  In  no  {227)  State  in  the  Union 
is  there  a  more  thorough  mingling  of  nationalities  than  here.  There  is 
•hardly  one  of  the  old  families  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  in  which 
does  not  run  English,  Welsh,  Scotch-Irish,  Dutch,  French,  and  Germarv 
blood.  This  fact  constantly  meets  the  student  of  Pennsylvania  gene- 
alogy. Away  back  in  the  eighteenth  century  Muhlenberg  frequently 
speaks  of  the  mixed  marriages  which  he  was  called  on  to  perform. 
and  from  that  time  clown  to  the  present  the  process  has  gone  on,  until' 
today  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly  every  old  family  with  an 
English  or  Scotch-Irish  name  has  some  strain  of  German  blood  in  it. 
and  vice  versa.3 

There  are  some  who  are  impatient  at  the  suggestion (22$)  that  an  in- 

3  This  is  true  of  the  Morris.  Shoemaker,  Levering,  Keen,  "Wistar,  Keira. 
Ross,  Evans,  and  many  other  well-known  Pennsylvania  families.  As 
being  of  more  than  mere  genealogical  interest,  a  few  individual  examples 
are  here  given.  The  mother  of  Senator  Simon  Cameron  was  a  Pfautz.  his 
wife  was  a  Brua;  Judge  Jeremiah  Black,  who  has  been  called  "in  BOme 
respects  the  ablest  man  Pennsylvania  has  produced  since  the  Revolution," 
was  partly  of  German  descent;  we  have  already  mentioned  in  other  con- 
nections Spencer  F.  Baird.  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Archibald  I.ampman.  The 
late  Governor  Russell  of  Massachusetts  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Abraham  Witmer.  who  built  in  1799  the  line  old  stone  bridge  over 
the  Conestoga  near  Lancaster  (see  Papers  of  Lane.  Co.  Hist  See.  Oct. 
1893).  Finally,  the  wife  of  Lord  Curzon,  viceroy  of  India,  belongs  to  the 
Maryland  branch  of  Pennsylvania-German  stock. 
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fusion  of  English  blood  can  add  anything  to  the  old-fashioned  Pennsyl- 
vania-German stock ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  reason  for  this  feel- 
ing. Each  nation  has  its  own  characteristic  features,  its  own  strength 
and  weakness.  It  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged  that  the  German 
character  is  marked  by  honesty,  industry,  deep  religious  spirit,  and 
many  other  minor  yet  noble  traits.  It  is  this  deep  inwardness,  as  Dr. 
SchafY  calls  it,  that  has  made  the  German  race  the  founders  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  that  has  produced  in  their  midst  deep  thinkers  and  great 
scholars.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have  other  attributes  in  greater  measure, 
^perhaps, — energy,  individual  initiative,  power  of  self-government, — 
attributes  which  have  made  them  the  empire-builders  of  the  world. 
Surely  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  should  be  glad  to  see  these  peculiar- 
ly English  traits  engrafted  on  their  own  stock;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
American  may  on  his  side  be  glad  to  see  the  elements  of  steadiness, 
probity,  and  even  conservatism  mingle  with  the  ever-increasing  for- 
ward movement  of  American  civilization.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  wise 
German  observer  of  American  life4  saw  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
•from  this  union.  He  says:  "Could  (229)  but  a  little  of  this  quickness 
in  practical  perception  and  boldness  in  embarking  in  the  most  daring 
enterprises  be  engrafted  on  German  steadiness  and  thoroughness,  it- 
would  produce  fine  fruit  indeed."  And  we  cannot  close  this  brief  sur- 
vey of  an  interesting  subject  more  appropriately  than  with  the  words 
of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  mission  of  Germans 
in  America,  declares  that  they  should  "energetically  appropriate  the 
Anglo-Saxon  American  nature  and  its  excellencies,  and  as  far  as  pos" 
sible  penetrate  it  with  the  wealth  of  their  own  German  temper  and 
life." 

■<  Francis  Lieber,  The  Stranger  in  America,  p.  19  9. 


Note. — This  concludes  the  promised  reprint  of  the  text  proper  of: 
"The  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Colonial.  Pennsylvania;  A. 
Study  of  the  So-Called  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  by  Oscar  Kuhns."  There- 
are  left  unpublished  the  Appendix  on  Family  Names,  the  Bibliography 
and  the  Index.  The  index  will  be  included  in  the  index  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  be  supplied  with  the  December  number. 
L  The  Penn  Germaxia. 
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March   21,    1912.  York,    Pa.,    March'* 2 8,    1912. 

H.    W.    Kriebel,    Editor,    The    Penn    Oer-  I   will    do   anything   you    ask   me    in    my 

power, 
mania,    Lititz,     Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.   Kriebel —  Athens,  Ohio,  May  12,  1912. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  recent   date  i   enjoy   your  magazine  very   much. 

I  wish   to  say   that  I  am   a  great  admirer 

of  your  periodical  and  in  hearty  sympathy  or 

with  its  aims;    that   1   will  cooperate   with  Chicago,   ill.,    March   _J,    iyi_. 

you  to  widen  its  influence  and  increase  its         ,  j  note  fche  cnange  in  name  of  the  Maga. 

circulation  not  only  in  .  but  also  zjne      u  [s  a  good  sounding  name  and  - 

among  my  numerous  friends  and  acquaint-  {     general.     As  your  paoer  has  grown  an d 
ances  throughout  the  country;   yet,  under  nQW   cQver  a  broader   £eld    T   Can   see 

no   consideration    will   I    accept   any  pecu-  found   .<   ^  t0  also  mak  . 


niary  compensation  for  my  services.     The 


the   name  broader.      Of  course,   to   us   old- 


acceptance  ot  pay  wou  d  rob  me  of  much  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  and  Charter 
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